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HE. FRIEND 


FOR HONOLULU, 1914 


KRresolurd: 


That every hatchet be buried, and 
that the genuine spirit of hospitality for 
which this Territory is famous still be 
sustained among our own people, and 
toward the stranger within our gates. 
There is nothing beyond this standard. 


That every hammer be buried and 
that every soul become an advance 
agent of the commercial and material 
growth of this Territory to which it Is 
entitled, and that our place on the map 
be so enlarged as to conform to our im- 
portance in the world’s work, | 


(II, 


That every skeleton be buried, and 
that our ideal climate, our dazzling nat- 
ural scenery, of land and sea, our unself- ' 
ish, unparalleled and unbounded hospi- | 
HON. JEFF McCARN, tality and spirit of good-fellowship be 
United States District Attorney surpassed only by the seductive charms 
peers of a community where the boys and girls 
will see and know nothing less beautifu 
in our social and moral conditions than ! 
the natural beauty in our island home. 


Written for The Friend by Mr. McCarn. 
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ISHOP COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAITIAN ISLANDS. 
Established in 1858. 


| SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION en a General Banking and Exchange 


usiness. Loans made on approved security. 
a discounted. Commercial Credits. grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


Sugar Factors, Insurance and Machinery Agents. 
Shipping Agents Representing 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
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£2 Insurance Company, (Fire, Life, Mari: e 
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National Fire Insurance Co. 
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Christmas 1913. 


Ne hard times only ad- 
ded to its joys. They 
reduced the material 
side of Christmas and 
gave more space for 
its spiritual observance. 
Ten years ago the first 
Christmas eve passed in Honolulu with 
its rowdyish noise was a horror. To 
call it heathenish would have been a 
slur upon heathenism. Much of the 
rougher features of the evening have 
gone though somewhat of the discor- 
dant still remains. But thanks to the 
public spirit of Miss Jane Winne and 
of the daily press which so earnestly 
backed her endeavor, the city saw the 
best Christmas eve it has known for 
decades. Next year the new regime of 
music ought to be in the ascendant. If 
the. movement be engineered early en- 
ough, there is no reason why Honolulu 
should not have the most unique and 
attractive observance of the eve of our 
Lord’s birth in Christendom. The weary 
merchants might welcome a concerted 
effort to close all the stores at six 


o'clock. The early part of the evening 
might well be surrendered to the chil- 
dren with the entire residential por- 
tion of the city reached by bands of 
scholars singing Christmas carols. At 
half past eight or nine the singing so- 
cieties and the church choirs migh t eather 
upon the steps of the Capitol and lead the 

citizens in some of the simple grand 
chorales that celebrate the birth of the 
Christ. The daily papers would gladly 
print the words and music from time to 
time weeks before Christmas, so that the 
choruses at least would be familiar to 
all. After a few such celebrations Christ- 
mas eve would come to be synonymous 
with all that is melodious and inspiring 
and ere long the entire population would 
on that night give itself up to the very 
spirit of harmony. Before the impres- 
sion made by the singing of last De- 


cember 24 fades, would it not be well 
for each of our higher schools, each 


church and choral society to appoint a 
representative to serve as a Committee 
on Christmas Eve Singing under the 
leadership of Miss Jane Winne, who as 
the head of the Musical Department of 
the Public Schools is the logical chair- 
Gam... Ours climate, “lends <itself oso 
graciously to such a fete that in a few 
years Honolulu’s Christmas Eve would 
become known the world over for its 
rare charm. 
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Other Features. 


It was good to see the public spirit 
manifested by the billboard corporation 
in helping to center the thought of the 
city upon the religious significance of 
Christmas by displaying the beautiful 
poster of the Nativity. The appeal to 
the soul through the eye is one of great 
power as the moving picture has so 
signally proved. The bringing of re- 
ligion into every day life and making 
it real is the most characteristic feature 
of the present day experience. The ap- 
pearance of this poster with the simple 
appeal of its subdued coloring and the 
homely story of the first Christmas eve 
told the tale of business interpenetrated 
with higher considerations than those of 
mere profit. This spirit was certainly in 
the ascendant throughout the entire holi- 
day season. The chaste decorations in 


most of the shops, the note of reverence 


in the Christmas celebrations for the 
young and the remarkably impressive 


church services of the week testified to 
the deepening hold of religion upon com- 
munity life. Slowly the drama is com- 
ing back to its own in the public wor- 
ship of God. It is impossible for the 
historian and the lover of human nature 
in all its world wide significance to for- 
get that religion is the mother of the 
drama. The old Greek tragedies were 
the mightiest sermons ever uttered in 
ancient Athens. When Christ came, 
he loved to live out his teaching. In 
fact he was a consummate actor. He not 
only spoke but he enacted truth so suc- 
cessfully that his life is to this day a 
surer index to his mission than even his 
words. The modern drama grew out 
of the miracle plays of the Christian 
church. It is impossible for the Church 
any longer to hide from itself the truth 
that in the pure drama it has one of the 
mightiest agencies ever conceived for 
public instruction in religion and for in- 
spiration to noble living. For the enact- 
ment of truth is essential. in human na- 
ture. The Church should no longer 
neglect its dramatic duty. All this was 
emphasized in the little one act play 
written by Mr. James A. Wilder and 
staged in Central Union Chapel at the 
Bible School Christmas Festival. It 
had to be repeated for the old folks on 
Friday of Christmas week. Central 
Union is fortunate in having such a 
genius in histrionic power as Mr. Wild- 
er for such work as this. The play was 
beautiful in itself, it made one strong 
spiritual appeal and was as_ solemnly 
inspiring as great eloquence or as mighty 
music. A church with such catholic 
spirit, progressive vitality and bredth of 
vision as this one has, should find a way to 
constitute such a man as Mr. Wilder its 
minister of dramatics to give from time to 
time great representations of truth upon 
its stage. Many a soul filled by God with 
histrionic power would be held to the 
service of humanity in a large way by 
the proper development of the dramatic 
element in church work. e live on 
the vety verge of a mighty age when 
music and the drama will play a far 
wider part in the life of the Church 
than the past has ever dreamed possible. 
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That Obnoxious Saloon. 


Why did the License Commission 
grant permission to Mr. Clifford Kim- 
ball to open a saloon just outside of the 
United States reservation at Leilehua? 
Why did the Oahu Railway, controlled 
as it is by Christian men, lease land for 
the purpose? These are hard nuts to 
crack in this age of temperance prog- 
ress. There seems to have been a mis- 
take made by somebody in quoting 
General Funston as in favor of the 
saloon. He is unalterably opposed 
to the use of intoxicants. In_ behalf 
of this saloon the prevalence of speak- 
easits in Leilehua is urged, also 
the character of the establishment under 
model control and with mild beers as 
the sole beverage for sale. Everything 
is to be orderly, no drunkenness, no so- 


cial evil, almost prayermeetingly in 
quietude. We have heard these pleas 
before. A good Bishop tried the semi- 


religious saloon business once in New 
York. He soon sold out. Of course the 
temperance army of this Territory must 
fight this saloon tooth and nail. We 
hope to see it knocked out. Perhaps 
Uncle Sam will help. He will be asked 
to lend his aid. It may even be that 
some terrible crime, alcohol brewed, will 
shock those, who are responsible for the 
existence of this saloon, into conscious- 
ness of the nature of the demon-making 
poison it is to dispense. We hope for 
no such calamity; but that go this 
saloon will some day we firmly be- 
lieve. In this genial clime there is no 
need for bitterness in warfare against 
such colossal ills as drunkenness and 
lust. We must remember as we align 
ourselves on one side or the other that 
the Greatest of men said “Neither do I 
condemn thee’. We do not all see eye 
to eye in these battles, and) often brother 
faces brother in the combat. But for all 
that the fight must go to the finish and 
may the right win. 
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Consul General Ejtaki. 


Japan has treated Honolulu well in 
sending official representatives here. 
Within our remembrance all have been 
men of fine official character. Hon. 
Hisakichi Eitaki, who recently left for 
a higher appointment, it is said, was 
one of the best Consul Generals Hawaii 
has had. He knew how to meet Ameri- 
cans socially and in this part of his ser- 
vice he was splendidly reinforced by 
Mrs. Eitaki, whose graciousness im- 
pressed all who met her. Mr. Eitak: 
represented his Government well. The 
interests of Japan were his first con- 
cern and he won the respect of every 
backboned American here by his exhibi- 
tion of Yamato Damashu. But he knew 
and practised the truth that the ideal 
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representative must be faithful to the 
genius and the real interests of the 
people to whom he is sent. Mr. Eitaki 
excelled here. He tried to lead his 
countrymen resident in this Territory to 
understand the American spirit and to 
live in harmony therewith. One of the 
most delicate questions in Hawaii has 
reference to the Japanese language 
schools. These are now of two kinds, 
the Buddhist or religious schools and 
the Independent or non-sectarian schools. 
It has often been charged that the Budd- 
hist schools are reactionary and tend to 
foster an anti-American spirit in Jap- 
anese children. We do not know wheth- 
er this is true today or not, probably not 
we are inclined to believe. But the in- 
dependent schools are without question 
run in the spirit of full harmony with 
American institutions. While it is not 
clear that those maintained by Buddhist 
agencies are equally friendly. Those 
who support the independent schools 
realize that Japanese children born here 
are American citizens and they want 
them to become as passionately patriotic 
in their allegiance to the stars and stripes 
as the typical Japanese is to the banner 
of the rising sun. There are questions 
between these two orders of schools that 
make the work of a Consul General not 
at all easy. Mr. Eitaki took hold of 
these questions with rare public spirit 
and was pressing them to a very -happy 
solution. We therefore regret his re- 
call. It seems as though the Imperial 
Government would have done well to 
continue him until he had completed his 
important task. Honolulu will follow 
Mr. and Mrs. Eitaki with best wishes 
for advancement and enlarging success. 


The Korean Tnials. 


There can be no question that this 
paper is a most devoted friend to Japan. 
Occasionally our friendship has seemed 
to some of our readers altogether too 
partial True friendship sometimes 
necessitates saying painful things. Many 
months ago reference was made in these 
columns to the infamous conspiracy 
cases in Korea with the hope that the 


protests being voiced by American per-- 


iodicals, conspicously friendly to Japan, 
might help influence the higher authori- 
ties of that Empire to repair the errors 
made by subordinate officials and thus 
clear Japanese reputation for justice of 
the clouds that had begun to obscure it. 
One of the best friends Japan ever had, 
the late Dr. D. C. Greene, took us to 
task for speaking before the final adjudi- 
cation, but shortly before his death even 
his pen was moved in protest. Now that 
the highest court in the Empire has 
set its seal upon the entire proceedings 
by affirming the conviction of six of the 
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accused men, the case is closed. It is 
with the deepest regret that we are com- 
pelled to agree with those who pronounce 
the result a travesty, which leaves the 
Government of Japan convicted of con- 
doning the most serious crimes against 
justice. It has been clearly proved that in 
Korea the authorities made use of tortures 
inconceivably brutal to extort confessions 
from many of the accused. These tor- 
tures were in some cases so unspeak- 
able that they cannot be detailed in print. 
Testimony has been gathered and pub- 
lished in Japan which shows that the 
police in Korea commonly employ ex- 
cessive toture to compel confessions. In 
these conspiracy cases the police formed 
their own theory and then suggested its 
details in questions to the unhappy per- 
sons who were so frightfully used that 
they finally gave affirmative replies 
thereto. The Seoul Court of Appeals, 
which conducted the retrial, rejected 
these so-called confessions as worthless. 
Nothing has been done by the Japanese 
Government to investigate the charges 
of torture or to bring to justice the 
men who administered these brutalities. 
Indeed there are ‘dartky "linia that 
even in Japan torture is at times ap- 
plied to accused persons. The admin- 
istration of justice in Korea has been 
convicted of woeful incompetence, yet 
nothing has been done to reform it. The 
six men, whose conviction has been 
finally sustained by the Supreme Court, 
were found guilty without permitting 
their counsel to call witnesses who 
there is little doubt would have com- 
pletely established their innocence. It 
is impossible too strongly to condemn 
the entire system of administering just- 
ice that prevails in Korea. No more 
forcible statement need be sought than 
the words of the distinguished Japanese 
jurist Dr. Egi “Under the present sys- 
tem, the judges form facts at their own 
discretion and force them as the acts of 
the accused. No matter whether there 
be any evidence or confession establish- 
ing these facts, the judges seem to be 
acting on the principle that the judges 
have the right to recognize or deny 
facts * * * * “So: long asset seseaE 
system obtains, justice will find it im- 
possible to maintain its dignity, and 
reasonable judgments cannot be hoped 
for.”. Before an indictment like this, the 
injustice of the famous Dreyfus case 
pales in enormity. The entire story of 
these conspiracy trials, lightened only 
by the honorable conduct of Judge Su- 
zuki of the Seoul Court of Appeals, is 
a sickening tale of horror. Fortunately 
for the honor of Japan there are a few 
patriotic voices being raised in protest 
among her people. That these are not 
more is due perhaps to the fact that in 
matters of administering justice the bulk 
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of the nation seems still dwelling not in 
the modern world, but in the feudal days 
of the Tokugawa regime. The question is 
frequently asked whether the moderniza- 
tion of Japan is not after all a thin 
veneer. We do not believe it to be so, 
and we expect ere long to see a vindi- 
cation of our faith in this neighbor na- 
tion evidenced to all the world by a re- 
pudiation of the reactionary and un- 
worthy administration of Governor Gen- 
eral. Terauchi in Korea, by the reform 
of judicial procedure there and in Japan 
itself, by the erection of safeguards to 
protect the rights of accused persons, 
by exposure and punishment of the of- 
ficials who have made such brutal use 
of torture in criminal investigation and 
by the entire abandonment of this relic 
of barbarism. Fortunately for Japan 
fearless men like Dr. Albertus Pieters 
and Dr. Dunlop are found among the 
missionaries who have proved their ex- 
alted friendship for the Empire by tell- 
ing the truth to the world. THE FRIEND 
believes that some day Japan will honor 
these men as France honors the pa- 
triotic course pursued by Zola in the days 
of Dreyfus. All enduring nations like in- 
dividuals make mistakes and like them 
they achieve nobler character by ac- 
knowledging their errors, abandoing 
them and making due reparation. We 
feel sure that such will be the sequel of 
this unfortunate incident when the con- 
science of the great people who form 
the noble aggregate, well called Dar 
Nippon, shall have been thoroly aroused. 
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The New Superintendent. 


THE Frrenp welcomes Dr. John W. 
Wadman to the position of Superin- 
tendent of the Anti-Saloon League. 
With his assistant, Mr. George W. Paty, 
who has rendered such effective service 
as agent, he will, we believe, push the 
crusade for saloon abolishment forward 
rapidly. His work will be largely edu- 
cational and directed toward the crea- 
tion of public opinion opposed to alco- 
hol thruout the Territory. The schools 
will be one great objective point. But 
he will not neglect adults. Fortunately 
in Mr. McCarn he has the ablest pos- 
sible coadjutor for law enforcement. The 
campaign at Washington for Federal 
prohibition of the liquor traffic in Ha- 
waii will be prosecuted with vigor. If this 
be not immediately secured, it is possible 
that the bill for the prevention of the 
sale of intoxicants within five miles of 
a military post may be passed. At all 
events everything possible to worry the 
liquor men into surrender will be done 
and Hawaii is fortunate in having so 
gracious, so resourceful, so energetic 
and so popular a fighter at the. head 
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of its temperance forces as Dr. Wad- 
man. 
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An Old Fight Renewed. 


The announcement by Mr. McCarn 
that he intends to give no quarter to 
lawbreakers who have violated the Ed- 
munds Act and the-law against prize 
fighting is welcome news to the lovers 
of law and order in Honolulu. Some 
years ago the then existing Ministerial 
Union of this city used every resource 
to induce the United States District At- 
torney to enforce the law against prize- 
fighting. He flatly refused. Washing- 
ton was appealed to, but a lover of the 
prize ring was then President and he 
turned a deaf ear to the _ petitioners. 
Since then the abuse has flourished and 
the disregard of the law by those whose 
sworn duty it was to enforce it has 
helped decrease respect for law in this 
community. To have a District Attor- 
ney without solicitation declare that law 
is a vital thing and that he, having sworn 
to prosecute violators thereof, will live 
up to his oath even tho an institution 
so well established in Honolulu as the 
prize ring and its backers suffer, seems 
like the proclamation of a new evangel. 
THE FRIEND believes Mr. McCarn 
means what he says. When it comes to the 
Edmunds Act he has a tougher job on 
his hands than with the anti-prize fight 
statute. To tackle notorious cases among 
people of no social prominence is 
easy. Will he be as uncompromising if 
he should stumble upon some _ higher 
ups? We hope and pray that he may. 
Honolulu needs nothing so much as a 
revival of religion. The city will never 
get it until it witnesses an awakening of 
the consciousness of sin. That con- 
sciousness can be aroused in no way 
more thoroly than by uncompromizing, 
impartial enforcement of law. Let Mr. 
McCarn fearlessly and without favor 
prosecute violators of the white slave, 
Edmunds and anti-prize fight laws and 
he will have done more to make possible 
a true revival of religion than all the 
evangelists who have visited Honolulu 
for a dozen years past. In this noble 
crusade in which he has embarked THE 
FrrEND wishes Mr. McCarn to know 
that it will stand by him with all the 
power it possesses. We commend this 
fearless official to the prayers of all true 
lovers of Honolulu and of all backboned 
Christians everywhere. He will need all 
the spiritual backing that can be given 
him, 
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What Is a Christian. 

Phillips Brooks once said, “What! 
you say, the man who imperfectly un- 
derstands Christ, who doesn’t know any- 
thing about his divinity, who denies the 
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great doctrines of the Church regarding 
him—is he a Christian? Certainly he is, 
my friends. There is no other test than 
this—the following of Jesus Christ. 1 
cannot sympathize with any feeling that 
desires to make the name of Christian 
anarrower name. I would know any man 
as a Christian, rejoice to know any man 
as a Christian whom Jesus would recog- 
nize as a Christian, and Jesus Christ, I 
am sure, in those old days recognized 
his followers, even if they came after 
him with the blindest sight.” These were 
noble words and they help explain the 
wonderful influence of the great dis- 
ciple of Jesus Christ who uttered them. 
They carry the very essence of the spirit 
of the Master. Suppose our churches 
were all to adopt this principle, that of 
recognizing as Christians those who fol- 
low Jesus Christ. At once all credal 
barriers would vanish. Christian 
unity would suddenly become not only 
possible but certain. Large numbers of 
men and women of the most exalted 
character now outside would = seek 
church membership. The world would 
be stirred to its depths. Is it not then 
the duty of every disciple of Jesus to 
cultivate the habit of looking at other 
men with the question in mind “are you 
not following Christ”? Differences con- 
cerned with the mere statement of a 
man’s faith have no bearing upon such a 
mental attitude. Every Christian mak- 
ing this his practice would gain the 
power to see in other people evidences 
that they are trying to act in accordance 
with Jesus’ principles of life. The very 
habit of looking for good things in oth- 
ers would react upon the spirit of those 
so regarded and help them to be at their 
best.. Furthermore, is it not both the 
duty and privilege of every Church to do 
away with every other condition of 
membership except the purpose of the 
candidate to follow Jesus Christ? We 
believe this to be the next great reform 
in the Christian Church. Hence the 
adoption of the new Confession of Faith 
by the National Council of the Congre- 
gational Churches of America in place 
of the former creed is the most hopeful 
forward step taken by any communion 
in many decades if not in several cen- 
turies. It is a mighty evidence of the 
“Back to the Christ’? movement. Already 
Conferences, Associations and Churches 
are beginning to follow the example of 


the National Council and are substitut- 


ing for creeds this simple confession. It 


is to be hoped that this great movement 
may extend to Hawaii and embrace 
every Church connected with our Evan- 
gelical Association. LS: 
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Che Defense of the Saloon 
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I N view of the ever increasing activity 
and success of the anti--saloon move- 
ment, it may be worth while to examine 
briefly some of the arguments which are 
brought forward in favor of the saloon. 
We are told that prohibition is an im- 
possibility. But prohibition is, of course, 
no more an impossibility than any other 
civic improvement, such as the establish- 
ment of parks and the building of good 
streets. It is not a question of possi- 
bility, but merely one of desire. Do the 
voters of a town prefer to have the town 
full of saloons? If so, the saloons will 
remain. If not, the saloon will go. 

“The saloon is the poor man’s club.” 
Well, its a very poor club. 
is headquarters for the criminals, pro- 
curers, habitual drunkards and other un- 
desirables. So long as cities prefer to 
have the human desire for amusement 
capitalized by private interests rather 
than to provide municipal play-halls and 
play-grounds, just so long will we have 
these alcoholic clubs. 

“Tf men can’t have alcohol they will 
find something worse’. This relegates 
the old Puritan doctrine of original de- 
pravity into the small brevier notices 
down among the advertisements. In 
their anti-opium campaign the long-suf- 
fering Chinese are far in advance of us 
in this regard. Reduced to plain Eng- 
lish, the argument means simply that 
man is determined to bring himself to 
as low a state of depravity as possible. 
If any one wishes so to believe, he is 
welcome to his belief. 

We are told that to make it impos- 
sible for a man to obtain alcoholic drinks 
is to take away his liberty in the pur- 
suit of grief, poverty and _ beastliness. 
Does the doctrine of free-will hang upon 
the thread of a man’s power of choice 
among the brands of whisky? I fear 
that the bank accounts of distillers fur- 
nish an unsafe guide in the labyrinth of 
metaphysics. 

“Business will be killed if we close 
the saloons’. What business except the 
saloons and their branch houses of pros- 
titution? The most conspicuous fact to 
be observed on the mainland today is 
that dry towns, as compared with saloon 
towns, are cleaner, more thrifty and en- 
terprising and more desirable in every 
way. The purely economic damage 
caused by saloons in any town is a thou- 
sand times the sum of their license fees. 
A large percentage of crime, accidents 
and poverty comes as a direct result of 
drinking alcohol. The prices which mer- 
chants charge us include enough to 
make good to them the bad credit car- 
ried on their books for those who spend 
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the most of their money in saloons. In 
other words the community pays the 
grocery bills for those who support the 
saloon keepers. Hospitals and private 
homes contain thousands of human 
wrecks produced by-alcohol. It it were 
not so pathetic it would be amusing to 
view the complacency with which some 
of us consider that the license fees pay 
for the fearful economic loss caused by 
the saloon. 

Writers tell us that the literature of 
the world would be the loser if it were 
deprived of the drinking songs, poems 
popularly supposed to have been written 
in a drunken state, and the numerous 
jokes concerning intoxication. In the 
homes where these drunkards belong, 
however, the other members of the fam- 
ily are often unable to see the humor of 
the situation in the flood of profane, ob- 
scene and abusive words, even when 
chastened by the pinching grip of pov- 
erty. 

But perhaps physicians are the great- 
est offenders against society in encour- 
aging the use of alcoholic drinks. Too 
many of them have lent the weight of 
their authority to the use of alcohol as a 
preventive and curative of disease. And 
they do this in the face of the fact that 
there is a long list of diseases directly 
caused by alcohol, in the face of the fact 
that every shred of experimental, evi- 
dence shows that alcohol instead of pre-- 
venting disease actually predisposes the 
individual to disease, and in the face of 
the fact that the use of alcohol even in 
small quantities lessens the chances of 
recovery from any disease. Too many 
physicians recommend alcohol as a stim- 
ulant, while in fact it weakens and de- 
presses every function of the mind and 
body. Alcohol is not a stimulant in any 
sense. The loosened ‘tongue, and hys- 
terical talk and actions are merely evi- 
dence of a loss of control and of mental 
irresponsibility. Much of this blubber- 
ing is the result of auto-suggestion. 
Many persons think that they must talk 
in a silly manner if they have had a 
few drinks of whiskey. Such action is, 
in their opinion, traditionally correct. In 
a careful series of experiments carried 
on by Professor Munsterberg, when the 
subject did not konw that he was re- 
ceiving alcohol, no exhilaration or stimu- 
lation was observed, but merely a grad- 
ual and increasing stupor. In these ex- 
periments the physical strength was low- 
ered to the extent of 10-15 per cent, 
even by minute quantities of alcohol, and 
all mental activities were slower and ir- 
regular. As a result of his long con- 
tinued experiments, Prof. Munsterberg 
concludes that no scientist can honestly 
hold any other opinion of the drink 
habit than that alcohol should never be 
taken internally. 
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- Dr. Shosuke Sato, the second ex- 
change lecturer from the Empire of 
Japan to the Republic of America, was 
entertained in Honolulu on Dee. 23. 

He was greeted by a number of 
Americans who had received cards of 
introduction from Rev. G. M. Rowland, 
D.D., of Sapporo, who for seventeen 
years has been a next door neighbor to 
Dr. Sato and who regards it as rare 
good fortune to have a man of such 
sterling worth represent the newest and 
best things of Japan to the Universities 
of America. Dr. Sato is a man of real 
erudition and of staunch Christian char- 
acter. He was a classmate and personal 
friend of President Wilson at Johns 
Hopkins. 

At a banquet given in his honor by 
Japanese and Americans, at the Union 
Grill, Prof. M. M. Scott spoke of the 
unparalleled advance made by the Jap- 
anese nation and the high service which 
Dr. Sato had rendered in this progress, 
and Dr. Sato, who was once a pupil of 
Prof. Scott, replied that progress was 
in no small measure due to the educa- 
tional system of which’ Prof. Scott was: 
one of the honored founders, and that 
for the service which Prof. Scott had 
thus rendered to the nation, his name 
would be forever enshrined in the grate- 
ful memory of the Japanese. 

Dr. Sato is Director of the Agricul- 
tural College of the Northeastern Im- 
perial University, and is under appoint- 
ment, as cabled from Washinngton, to 
lecture at the universities of Virginia, 
North Carolina, Johns Hopkins, Brown, 
Columbia, Illinois, and Minnesota. 

Some of the subjects on which Dr. 
Sato will be prepared to speak are: 

1. From Old Feudalism to New Im- 
perialism ; 

2. Local Autonomy and Constitutional 
Government ; 

3. Finance: Its Past and Present; 

4. Agricultural Credit and Rural So- 
ciology ; 

5. A Comparative Economic Retro- 


_ spect of Agriculture in Great Britain 
and Japan; Deter 


6. Social Reforms and Changes from 
The Restoration. 

7. The Educational System and Re- 
ligious Movements. 

It is hoped that this mission will be 
fruitful in promoting mutual  inter- 
national intelligence and understanding. 
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Rev. John W. Wadman, territorial 
representative of the Anti-Saloon League, 
and Rev. Henry P. Judd, superinten- 
dent of Sunday School work under the 
Hawaiian Board, have planned a joint 
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tour of Kauai for this month. Mr. 
Wadman will talk on temperance issues 
in the public schools, having been grant- 
ed the privilege by Superintendent of 
Schools Gibson. He will be introduced 
to the teachers and school authorities 
through the medium of a letter sent out 
by Mr. Gibson. He will also distribute 
temperance literature, paving the way 
for a series of stereopticon lectures at a 
later date. Mr. Judd will address audi- 
ences in the churches making his usual 
plea for the advancement of Sunday 
School work. At a later date they will 
visit Maui and Hawaii. 
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THE HAWAIIAN ANNUAL. 


For the “touch and go” people who 
want to get a comprehensive glimpse of 
what is doing in these islands, as well 
as for the people in the islands, Thrum’s 
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fulness which forty years of service has 
won for it in this community. 

The issue for 1914, now out, cele- 
brates its Fortieth Anniversary and is 
more than usually suggestive of the 
progress of the islands. Illustrations 
accompany three of the articles, namely 
“Moanalua Horticultural Gardens,” 
“Honolulu Sixty Years Ago” and “Rail- 
roading in Hilo.” 


The article on the “Sage of Puna- 
hou,” a memorial appreciation of Wil- 
liam DeWitt Alexander, LL.D., will be 
valued not only by his many personal 
friends, but in the wide field where 
through his reputation as a scientist and 
historian, his name has been coupled 
with that of Hawaii. 


We would suggest, for added con- 
venience, that the year date be printed 
in bold type on the back edge of the 
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It is quite unnecessary to attach cus- 
toms tags to parcels sent to Hawaii. 
Do you not know that we annexed you 
some sixteen years ago? 
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THIRD ANNUAL COUNCIL. 


The Kauai Japanese Churches hold 
their third annual meeting of the Men 
and Religion Forward Movement on 
January 4, at Waimea. The Council 
Chairman is Rev. T. Oho. Chinese and 
Hawaiian Christians are also represented 
on the program, Rev. J. A. Akina being 
invited to preach a sermon and officiate 
at the Communion. Baptism will be ad- 
ministered by Rev. K. Shiraishi. The 
subject for discussion will be New Plans 
for the New Year. Social attractions 
will be provided in the reception and 


Annual keeps up to the standard of use- book. 


HE TREE THAT CHANGED 


OU all know that beautiful walk up the mountain side 

to the grove of balsam-firs. Well just where the trail 
strikes off to the right, near the middle of the grove, is the 
place where I was born. I never moved from my birth-place 
till the day of which I -am about to tell. 

I grew up in the midst of many pines, and it was 
through no virtue of my own, but just because my Mother 
Nature had been so kind and gentle to me, I became the most 
beautiful of them all. Life was sweet the year around, for 
in Summer the birds came and sang in my branches, and in 
the Autumn the high winds danced with me while I shook 
my head in wild delight. But best of all I liked the winter 
time. I would stretch out my hands to catch the snowflakes, 
till my arms were loaded down with the sparkling jewels and 
then when they were touched by the morning sun, I scattered 
them down in crystal showers around my feet, and tossed my 
arms and clapped my hands in glee. It seemed to me I never 
was so beautiful as when I wore my gown of downy white, 
but I knew that when I shook it off I soon would have 
another. 

Then came that dreadful day, almost the worst I ever 
knew. Three men came up the trail and stopped and looked 
at me. “There’s a beauty, let’s take that,” they said, and for 
a moment poised a cruel ax in the air; then “whiz” went the 
ax and “ouch” said I. Again they struck; again I screamed, 
but all in vain. They gathered me up and carried me down 
from my happy forest home, to such a place as I never had 
dreamed could be. It was all people, and wagons and strange 
things called houses and stores. And there they left me, in 
front of a store, to be handled and gazed at and talked about 
by all the passers by. Never shall I forget that awful day, 
but the end was not yet. Again I was dragged away, and 
cruel nails were driven into my feet and I was set up in a 
dark and lonely house, and the door was closed; the wind 
outside was calling me to dance and the dear little snowflakes 
were trying their best to reach my arms, but some cruel 
spirit beat them away. Oh, why could I not go back to my 
mountain home! 

At last the sky glowed red, and dear old Sunshine kissed 
me with the words, “Did you not know that this is Merry 
Christmas Day, when each is glad to give his best for other 
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people’s joy?” and ere he finished speaking, I heard the tramp 
of feet, of people bringing baskets filled with gifts and toys 
and oranges, candies and popcorn, and tinsel,—gold and sil- 
ver and garnet. They fairly loaded me with gifts. At night 
the children came, faces laughing, eyes a-sparkling, heads 
a-bobbing, feet a-dancing and fingers full of mischief, and all 
admiring me. And none, I know, was half so happy as I, 
with my bright display of colors and my twinkling lights. 

But what means this! they are stripping me of my beauty 
and giving my treasures away! I was just about to cry out 
when I saw the glad excitement in the children’s faces, and 
someone was reading: 

“And when they saw the young child . . . they 
opened their treasures and presented unto him gifts; 
gold, and frankincense and myrrh.” 

So this is the meaning of Christmas! thought I; and now 
for the first I experienced a strange joy,—a joy I had never 
known before,—the joy of making others glad. Yes, this 
was better even than my frolicsome life on the hills, and 
sweeter than being laden with gifts. 

And thus the day was ended, but not so with my trials; 
the worst was yet before me. They cast me out as a broken 
branch, to wither away in the snow. Was this to be my re- 
ward? Had I lived and grown beautiful and given myself 
up for this? How long I lay neglected I cannot say,—till, on 
a bitter day when, driven by the freezing storm the children 
came home crying and wringing their hands in pain. 

“T know just the thing,” said mother, and rushing out 
she snapped my branches and threw them into the fire. 
Did it hurt? Oh, I never felt such pain in my life, even when 
they slashed me with the ax and took me from my mountain 
home. I blazed and turned into ashes in the cruel fire. But 
look! the children’s tears were dried, and again I saw their 
faces laughing, eyes a-sparkling, heads a-bobbing, feet a-danc- 
ing and fingers full of mischief, all because the Christmas 
tree had given itself for them. 

It was then that I changed my mind. I am glad I gave 
myself for them, no matter what it cost; for, it may be sel- 
fish, but do you know, I’d rather live on in the memory of 
those dear children than be the most beautiful tree in the 
world. REDDUCS KNARF. 


| Che Other Side 


ADDING FUEL TO FLAMES. 


WO months ago we nearly com- 
mitted ourselves not to talk Sex 
or Sex hygiene. Now we find ourselves 
in a harrowing situation seeing we would 
take the other side of the Public Dance 
propaganda. If there is any other ele- 
ment than sex in this problem, we have 
not been informed about it. Curiously 
enough, the good people who advocate 
Sex Hygiene education (and they are 
all good people whom the writer knows ) 
rarely can be lured into talking “Danc- 
ing” from the Sex point of view. They 
will talk ‘sex education” in almost any 
other connection. The writer cannot 
avoid the conclusion that they refuse to 
discuss the two topics together because 
they are almost uniformly in favor of 
social dancing and the relation of the 
subjects is not pleasant to contemplate. 
Complain of the tendency of the dance, 
the excitement, the position, the atmos- 
phere, etc., and one is silenced and hu- 
miliated by the retort, “Your mind is 
diseased. No pure-minded person re- 
gards such rot. I prefer not to discuss 
the matter with you.” To complete the 
utter rout of the objector the superior 
person has but to haughtily withdraw, 
having had the conclusive last word. 
Still your social dancer is having a 
hard time of it, and it looks as though 
he must stand to his guns, not against 
the former objector so much (the “Bible” 
Christian) as against the mad riot of his 
own kind. The dance has “evolved” 
considerably in the last thirty years. 
Then there was a little of the square 
dance, but it soon gave way to the 
“round” kind, ,which included the waltz, 
polka, schottische, etc. Any one who is 
willing to talk “sex”—and.talk it “way 
down to the ground’—does not have to 
ask why the square dance had to go, 
and why the Folk dances will not come 
in to stay. But the waltz and the jerky 
ugly two-step even have lost their 
“punch” (to quote the society papers— 
which derived the term from sporting 
columns) and now we have what the 
writer recently at a Commencement din- 
ner openly called the “ animal dances.” 
He got his term from the daily papers 
all over the East, but particularly from 
the London Times which gave a page 
in a May issue to the alarming increase 
of ‘thes “bunny hug”, “tango”, and 
“turkey trot”, which had swept over 
London society. Any candid person 
seeing these dances when untrammeled 
by unfriendly critical eyes, freely admits 
that the “animal” is the uppermost thing 
about them. We said “untrammeled by 
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unfriendly critical eyes,’ for the tango, 
like its author can be decorous. This is 
suggested by an incident of the last 
summer. A Catholic bishop in France 
(France, mind you!) had interdicted the 
tango as indecent. -An American young 
woman of the flock protested and asked 
permission to bring a male friend and 
“show” the Bishop how the dance had 
been maligned. After the “demonstra- 
tion” the Bishop expressed himself as 
delighted and removed all the ban. The 
paper did not state that he bestowed his 
apostolic benediction, as did Bishop Pot- 
ter to the New York saloon. 

3anned at Atlantic City, frowned on 
at Newport, put under heavy fines even 
at Santa Cruz, because of their vicious 
tendencies and criminal results, the 
writer has yet seen them freely indulged 
in by students in the best colleges of the 
land and finally make their way into all 
grades of society. This is the dance as 
it is today. To be sure some have tried 
to stem the flood in the dance itself. In 
Berkeley, while we were there, a sort of 
“denaturized” tango was proposed by so- 
ciety leaders. They brought a pair of pro- 
fessional “tangoists’ way from the East 
to show them how to get rid of some 
of the objectionable features. But it had 
to be sadly admitted in the morning pa- 
pers that the expurgated kind seemed to 
lack “the punch.” 

(Sex-hygienists, please muse on what 
this “punch” is, but don’t publish your 
findings. ) 

Now we are getting to Honolulu, and 
our subject. 

Honolulu has had a good part of this 
sort of dance for some time. Parents 
have been considerably worried by the 
“rageing’”’ of their children, and well 
they might be. Some have even planned 
to send their children away, others have 
already done so, though not avowedly 
on the above pretext. We fear the chil- 
dren will hardly escape the contagion 
away, if they persist in dancing. 

What is the way out? “Give public 
city dances” say some. Of course you 
must forbid “ragging”’. “But dancing is 
dancing” says Mayor Fern—with some 
show of reason. Practically there will 
be no fine distinction drawn. They think 
that in this is a chance for supervision ; 
lurking evil-will driven out into the 
light. ‘For the evils of Democracy, 
more democracy”, quote not a few. This 
looks most alluring, but one would 
hardly claim “For the evils of hell, more 
hell.” However this is the logic of the 
license system, regulation of the social 
evil, etc. 

It is “adding fuel to the flames’ say 
we. They tell us that the Chicago pub- 
lic dance halls have shut up many of 
the worse kind, but they admit that their 
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accommodations are crowded already 
and the demand increases. 


More “fuel” then? Meanwhile let us 
not deny that the flames are burning 
fiercely. Another generation will tell 
the story if we have eyes to read it 
rightly. 

May Christ the Head keep the church 
from having a part in , this iniquity. 
Any such meretricious forsaking of His 
expressed commands commits her to the 
added responsibility of sinking still yet 
lower into shame those out of the 
world which it is her Divine commission 
to save and warn. 

Meanwhile there is a remedy, and 
keeping clear of evil entanglements is 
only the negative part of the Churches’ 
business. The positive side need not be 
restated: to do so would appear to 
affront Christian intelligence. And yet 
can it be in this Christmas season that 
men forget that His name “shall be call- 
ed Jesus, for He shall save His people 
from their sins’? 

And the way is the way of the cross. 
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JOHN GEDDIE 
and the 
NEW HEBRIDES MISSION. 


Paes reminiscences of John 
Geddie, the founder of the stricken 
New Hebrides Mission, were related by 
Daniel Logan in a timely and interesting 
article in the Christmas number of the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin. Mr. Logan dis- 
proves the statement that the New Heb- 
brides Mission is an English institution, 
declaring it to be a “Bluenose” mission- 
ary enterprise, with some Australian, 
Scotch and English co-operation. Ged- 
die, the writer states, spent some time in 
Honolulu on his way out to his post 
sixty-six years ago. In conclusion he 
Says: 

“After seven weeks in Honolulu the 
Geddies found passage in a vessel bound 
for the Navigators Islands (Samoa), 
and on October 17 arrived at Pango- 
pango—written thus phonetically by 
Patterson. This is now the United 
States naval station officially called Pago 
Geddie had studied the Ha- 
waiian language while in Honolulu thus 
putting himself in the way of catching on 
to conversation in the Polynesian dialects 
south. He writes that whereas owing to 
murders of whites by natives, vessels for- 
merly would not anchor at Tutuila isl- 
and, now the inhabitants: with few ex- 
ceptions, had embraced Christianity. At 
Pangopango they embarked on the mis- 
sionary vessel John Williams, of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, on May 27, 
1848, for the New Hebrides. They took 
up their station on Aneiteum. 

“The story of Geddie’s work there is 
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too long even to sketch here. Suffice it 
to say that when he died in Geelong, 
where he had been taken when struck 
down with his last illness in 1872, a beau- 
tiful monument to his memory was 
erected in Geelong cemetery, the inscrip- 
tion on which in Aneiteumese contains 
this succinct record: ‘‘When he landed 
in 1848 there were no Christians here, 
and when he left in 1872 there were no 
heathen.” 

“In 1864-66 Geddie paid a visit to his 
home country, where he astonished the 
missionary board by proposing, at the 
start, to make a tour of the churches on 
behalf of the cause so close to his heart 
and life, which he did. The writer well 
recollects hearing him preach on that oc- 
casion, and noting his striking appear- 
ance, like that of a dried mummy from 
the southern tropic sun. 

“Other detachments of Bluenose mis- 
sionaries followed Geddie to the New 
Hebrides. One of them was a school- 
mate of mine, when he was a big fellow 
and I a tiny shaver, and I remember 
when sitting on the bench in front of him 
one day, he was teasing me relentlessly. 
I crushed him finally, as I thought, with 
the taunt, ‘Huh you are going to be a 
minister.’ This was Rev. J. W. McKen- 
zie, whom I hoped to have seen passing 
through Honolulu within the past year, 
having read that he had retired on ac- 
count of age. 

“Another who came close to my young 
life was a Mr. Morrison, who preached 
in my father’s house shortly before leav- 
ing for the New Hebrides. The big liv- 
ing room and adjacent apartments were 
jammed with the congregation, and I sat 
on the doorstep watching the fireflies, yet 
I recall that I thought the sermon a very 
fine one. Its text was in the Songs of 
Solomon, something like this one: “My 
beloved came into my garden.” Also I 
attended various designation services 
with my folks when bands were being 
sent out one of which included a Mr. 
and Mrs. Gordon going to take the place 
of their brother and sister on Erromanga 
island who had been treacherously mur- 
‘dered. There was heroism for you. And 
it was a martyr’s fate that the second 
Gordon invited, for his career was also 
cut short by the murderous tomahawk. 

“Most interesting of all to me, perhaps, 
was the departure of the mission vessel 
Dayspring, for in connection with it I 
was a ‘bloated’ shipowner, having at 
least 12 1-2 cents invested in the craft. 
Our family went on board of her on the 
Pictou marine railway, where she was 
being painted. The hen coops cluttering 
the deck, with their vocal tenants, form 
the most tenacious feature of the visit in 
my memory: excepting perhaps the beau- 
tiful name board on the stern, which con- 
tained the scripture, ‘Whereby the Day- 
spring from on high hath visited us.”’ 
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By E. S. GoopHUuE. 


“Beautiful eyes are those” 

Which pity and love express; 

Out of whose orbs a yearning goes 
Toward the widowed and fatherless. 


Beautiful lips are those 

Which utter no word of hate; 
From which only kindness flows— 
Where love and loving wait! 


Beautiful forms are those, 
Which bend over sin and shame; 
Meeting the jeers of foes, 
Facing the cries of blame. 


“Beautiful hands are those’, 

Which labor with loving zeal, 
Lessening the wrongs and woes 
So many so keenly feel. 


Such eyes and hands belong 
To a beautiful, noble heart 
Which, tender as it is strong,— 
Has chosen “‘the better part.” 
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REPORT OF FINAL PAYMENT ON 
HOME FOR KONA JAPANESE 
EVANGELIST. 

(WORK BEGUN IN 1911.) 

Cost. 

One acre of land given, (value $200.00) 

Clearing Jand: achs:sar $ 60.00 


Stone walls 30.00 
House, gates, tank, ete 960.00 
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otal: COSte ses se SLOSONOO: 
Gifts, Etc. 


Mr. and Mrs. S. W. Wilcox. .$ 152.00 


IN Gaon NVR ele MGs > shaban ease 100.00 
Mirss Vi Hs Alexander. .....<2 100.00 
IMigsno ten Nal eheewuer ua oe 100.00 
Rummage Sale, Central Kona. 115.00 
avoruhey gel CAKatS Oss volo tle Ecsta 181.45 
Lecture in 1912 by Rev. A. S. 

Bacet es Meek stent cre ele 34.25 
Lecture in 1913 by Rev. T. 

(O) shraniinse 0s Re Rear aaa cc Zoo) 
Mircea wii A llerines se, Geet, sah: 25.00 
Mew Biv Gril cies ts015% Ox. eaisic 20.00 
Dire, Slee Sut iS is io als oe ke 6 16.00 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Fujioka..... 20.00 
Mirsioey Royoharasge a3 dy. 2). 10.00 
Mae tM uhokiujeroapysss vstin 4 10.00 
Wits” IMI (O)ehaniiire) see Soe come 10.00 
TWIGS SS AMIS enh oe one tler pe 10.00 
(Whe IRE sail fol’ Wegoiees Me Eacre ae ie een 10.00 
Wire SS SeNOlel, See aieheicns si 5 3a) cr 10.00 
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Dla i ee ae Ais certs a 10.00 
MiosSua apt i ahaa oe eae 2 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. E. E.-Conant... 6.00 
Wilneise 18,5 (Eo nGacseayyiellle out cee 10.00 
Mr. W. H. Greenwell........ 10.00 
Mine Bee NenGareemwelll. . 22.0 oss 5.00 
AVI ay Car lo clee topes Wes area 5.00 
MIE NT Yelerieyoym- way cad Biche eie 5.00 
Mr. H. F. Wuehrmann....... 5.00 
VE SA etre eMEb a) abe wtetat raha casks 5.00 
UVic eee Vise VOOUSU sae yarsisre ae 5.00 
Mike aee Vic lace semeree stn seats eieier: 5.00 
Mica eAwye rallies Son ttiea te lt ae) 3.00 
Miro Ge tial seals sais iSteeynet terol se 3.00 
IMSS? Os) = LPanCisOttia., Ms 2. 3.00 
Reyna Dam Valllacer ere ke. 2.00 
Mite IRE NNEIGSIREINES ohne Meek 2.00) 
Wie Agi ES DOAN eho ris (pee ate dae 2,00 
E2U peoples STOO" acim. Abe ee 2s 12.00 
SOLA stna eae eal. eta palmer $1050.00 
Of the above amount, the Kona Jap- 
anese gave $95.00, collected $64.00 


given by others, and sold the tickets 
for the two lectures; making $216.55 
raised by their efforts. 
PL BB Ris: BAICER, 
Agent. 
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“My Hawaiian. Christmas Trees” is 
the title of an attractive holiday booklet 
from the Midget press, which brought 
greeting to the “friends ‘of “Dr. J. F. 
Cowan throughout the territory. As 
fragrant and spicy as the trees them- 
selves are the verses to “My Cinnamon 
Taed OM y) Kona Coitee Tree’ ‘and 
“My Bridal Wreath Tree’. They must 
be very near neighbors indeed to have 
become so much a part of the life of 
the Manse. One can almost see them 
peeping in at the windows, helping to 
write sermons and casting leafy shadows 
through the back door, completely eras- 
ing the lines of care from the face of the 
little kitchen maid. “My Giant Leaf 
Banana”, “My Royal Palm’ and “My 
Conical Cypress Trees” complete the 
composite picture in verse. 
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LEPER, CHRISTMAS 


The usual “thank you” letter has 
not been received, but when it ar- 
rives in due course of time, we hope 
it will say the Leper Christmas was 
as happy as in previous years. From 
all sources, including the balance 
from last year, $125.59 was re- 
ceived. The major gift this year 
was an Estey. organ for the new 
church which cost $102. The bill 
for the usual supply of candies and 
apples was $11.50, leaving a balance 


of $16.09. 
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Central Union News 


HE month of December was an un- 
usually busy month at Central 
Union, with more than the ordinary 
number of interesting events, as the fol- 
lowing schedule will show: 


Sunpay, Dec, 7— 

11 A. M. Communion Service and Re- 
ception of Members. 

4 P.M. International Service in hon- 
or of the officers and Crew 
of the Japanese Cruiser 
Izumo. 

6:30 P.M. Christian Endeavor Reunion 
with addresses by former 
members. 

Oahu College Night; with 
address by President P. L. 
Horne, of Kamehameha 
Schools. 

Sunpay, Dec. 14— 

11 A. M. Hawaiian Board Sunday with 
addresses from five pastors 
from the other Islands, 
Union Christian Endeavor 
Meeting. Address by Miss 
Mabel Bosher on her visit to 
the Southland. 

Address by the Associate 
Minister on “A Month in 
the Metropolis”, continuing 
“Impressions on the Way.” 


7:30 P. M, 


6:30 P. M. 


7400) P/M. 


Tuespay, Dec. 16— 
6 P.M. Men’s League Reception and 
Supper with Hon. Jeff Mc- 
Carn as guest of honor. 


Wepnespay, Dec, 17— 

7:30 P.M. Annual Church Meeting for 
the election of officers. 

Sunpay, Dec. 21— 

11 A. M.—Special Christmas Service 
with sermon by the minister. 

7:30 P. M.—Christmas Cantata, “The 
Morn of Glory” by the choir. 


TuEspay, Dec. 23— 
7:00 P. M. Christmas Entertainment of 


the Central Union Bible 
School. 


Fripay, Dec. 26— 


8 P. M. Repetition of Christmas En- 


tertainment, for the General 
Public. 


Sunpay, Dec. 28— 

11 A. M. Regular Church Service. Ad- 
dress by the Associate Min- 
ister on “The New Confes- 
sion of Faith.” 

7:30 P. M. Christmas Cantata (repeated 
by request). 

Several of these events deserve spe- 

cial mention. 
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The International Service on Sunday 
afternoon, December 7, was the sugges- 
tion of the Japanese pastors of the city, 
and largely planned by them, although 
the Inter-Church Federation joined with 
them in extending the invitation to the 
officers and crew of the Japanese Cruiser 
Izumo, and in carrying out the program. 
Dr. Scudder, pastor of Central Union, 
and President of the Inter-Church Fed- 
eration, gave the principal address, and 
other parts were taken by Dr. Wad- 
man, Superintendent of the Methodist 
Mission in the Islands, Rev. Motokawa, 
pastor of the Methodist Japanese Church 
and by Rev. O. H. Gulick, of the Ha- 
waiian Board. 

It was indeed a most appropriate thing 
for the Christian forces of the city to 
do, to give these men, at the first Ameri- 
can port at which they touch on their 
cruise, an invitation to attend a religious 
service specially conducted for them. 
Two hundred and seventy-seven officers 
and men in the crew accepted the invi- 
tation and were present at the service, 
and a number of them took pains to ex- 
press their very great appreciation of 
this courtesy shown them. 

Hawatian Board Sunday is always 
full of interest. This year it was par- 
ticularly so from the fact that we were 
privileged to hear from the men them- 
selves who are carrying on the mission 
work on the different islands, as agents 
of the Hawaiian Board. Nothing can 
take the place of first hand knowledge, 
and this these men have, and in the 
eight minutes allotted to each, they 
packed a surprising amount of most in- 
teresting information as well as a num- 
ber of very helpful suggestions. 

The speakers and their subjects were 
as follows: 

“A Unifying Influence,” Rev. R. B. 
Dodge, pastor Union Church, Wailuku, 
Maui. 

“ProvidingisLeadership, (rf. ok. 
Cowan, pastor Union Church, Kohala, 
Hawaii. 

“Our Filipino Mission,’ Rev. J. M. 
Lydgate, pastor Union Church, Lihue, 
Kauai. 

“A Year in Hawaii,’ Rev. A. C. Bow- 
dish, pastor of Makawao Union Church, 
Paia, Maui. 

“Reasons for Giving,” Rev. A. S. Bak- 
er, pastor Kealakekua Union Church, 
Kona, Hawaii. 

Space will not permit a detailed re- 
port of these addresses. They were al! 
excellent. They fairly bristled with in- 
teresting facts and a wholesome optim- 
ism characterized every one of them. 

We hope the Board will find it pos- 
sible to repeat this performance again 
some time, and bring the men right from 
the field to Honolulu to tell the people 
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here what is going on in the Islands and 
what the actual needs are. 

The collection for the Hawaiian 
Board, taken the following Sunday, 
shows that these men did not plead their 
cause in vain. $186.90 in cash and 
$894.00 in pledges, or a total of $1080.90 
was Central Union’s response, and it 
should be stated this does not represent 
the full amount of the support which 
this church gives to the Hawaiian Board. 
Many of the larger and regular givers 
do not sign cards each year. 


The Men’s League Reception and 
Supper given as a welcome to Hon. 
Jeff McCarn, the new United States 
District Attorney for Hawaii, on Tues- 
day evening, Dceember 16, broke all for- 
mer records in the number of men pres- 
ent. Two hundied and five men sat 
down to supper together in the Parish 
House—the largest number yet enter- 
tained by the League, and a most repre- 
sentative body of men it was. On ac- 
count of the special occasion invitations 
had been sent to some of the leading men 
in the other churches of the city, quite a 
number of whom accepted. 

Prior to the supper an informal re- 
ception was held in the Church Parlors, 
giving to all present an opportunity to 
meet Mr. McCarn, and bid him welcome 
to Honolulu. 

After the usual business of the League 
had been disposed of, Mr. George R. 
Carter, chairman of the Men’s League, 
in a speech vibrant with hearty good 
will and wishes, introduced Mr. Me- 
Carn, who gave an address that will not 
soon be forgotten. He spoke in appre- 
ciative terms of the beauty of the city 
and the great hospitality of the people, 
and then in plain and unmistakable 
words declared his purpose to do his full 
duty both as public official and as private 
citizen here in Honolulu. He assured 
the League that it could count on him 
in every movement and every measure 
that makes for a clean and righteously 
conducted city. 

His address, while given with great 
earnestness, sparkled throughout with 
genuine humor so that his auditors were 


_ constantly breaking out in applause and 


laughter. ; 

To use a slang expression, Mr. Mc- 
Carn certainly “made a hit” with the 
men who heard him that evening. 
Everybody felt that here is a man come 
among us who is going to exert a tre- 
mendous influence in the cause of good 
citizenship in the Territory. 

Welcome, thrice welcome, Mr. Mc- 
Carn, and the Blessing of God be upon 
you as you take up your work among us. 

Christmas Sunday would be incom- 
plete without the special musical pro- 
gram which the choir gives on that Sun- 
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day instead of the usual evening: service. 
This year the program consisted of a 
Christmas Cantata by Fred W. Peace, 
given in fourteen parts, and consisting 
of solos, duets, semi-choruses and 
choruses. 

The choir never sung better and much 
credit is due Mr. Ingalls, to whose faith- 
ful work as director the excellent rendi- 
tion of this Cantata is largely due. 

The following is the present personnel 
of the choir: Mr. Arthur B. Ingalls, 
organist and director; sopranos, Mrs. 
Bruce McV. Mackall, Mrs. Charles L. 
Hall; Altos, Mrs. Walter M. Kendall, 
Mrs. Chester J. Hunn; tenors, Mr. A. 
F. Wall, Mr. J. A. Hill; basses, Mr. 
Geo. A. Brown, Dr. S. D. Barnes. 

The requests for a repetition of the 
Cantata were so numerous and_ so 
urgent that the full program was re- 
peated on the following Sunday evening, 
December 28, to a larger audience than 
were present at the first rendition, which 
is the best proof possible that the work 
of Central Union Choir is greatly en- 
joyed not only by those who hear it 
regularly, but by the general public as 
well. 
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Save Some Hawaiian Periodicals 
W. D. Westervelt. 

The Hawaiian Board wants the fol- 
lowing copies of THE FRIEND to com- 
plete a set: 

1884—Sept., Oct., Nov. 

1885—July, Aug., Sept., Oct. 

1886—June. 

1887—April, June. 

1896—Aug., Dec. 

1898—Sept. 

1899—Jan. Feb., March, April, June, 

Sept., Nov., Dec. 
1900—April, Aug., Sept., Nov. 


The above numbers will make a com-. 


plete file from 1884 to the beginning of 
1914. The attempt to secure this set 
shows how difficult it is now to get com- 
plete files of any of the Hawaiian publi- 
cations. Search was made through a 
large pile of duplicates in the Hawatian 

“Board, the Historical Society, the 
Cousins Society and some individual 
piles of old papers. 

Another periodical is in need of miss- 
ing numbers. There is no complete file 
of The Paradise of the Pacific in exist- 
ence so far as the people of Honolulu 
are aware. The years from 1892 to 1901 
are incomplete in the Historical Library, 
the Oahu College Library, the Govern- 
ment Archives and the Kamehameha 
Museum Library as well as the librar- 
ies of two or three individuals, although 
all these parties have almost complete 
‘sets. 

The early papers published in the Ha- 
waiian language, such as The Kuokoa, 
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and The Awuokoa, which contain much 
Hawaiian history, are very incomplete. 

When Mrs. W. F. Allen passed away 
recently I was called in by the friends 
to look over some books for the His- 
torical Society. I found a pile of copies 
of The Paradise of the Pacific and THE 
FRIEND, which it had been proposed to 
burn, but they were sent to the Historical 
Society and have been of great value in 
filling out incomplete years for various 
libraries as well as for the set now 
needed. 

The Historical Society of Honolulu 
has a large fire-proof room in the new 
Carnegie building for the Honolulu 
Public Library. This is a good place to 
which to send any Hawaiian papers or 
magazines to be sorted over for perman- 
ent preservation and distribution to 
other organizations. Don’t burn any- 
thing except the daily papers. Send in 
The Mid-Pacitic, The Paradise of the Pa- 
cific and especially THe FRrenp. 


INFORMATION BUREAU. 


A free information bureau has been 
opened at Alakea wharf by the Japanese 
Y. M. C. A. At the head of the Wai- 
kiki stairway, and overhanging the 
freight way, they have built a little 
room, equipped it with a telephone and 
with free pamphlets for the guidance of 
sightseers. The Secretary, Mr. Matsu- 
zawa, who has a good command of 
English, has given generous information 
to many in English as well as in Jap- 
anese, and has put them in communica- 
tion with friends in the city. He will 
be on duty at the stand about the time 
of incoming vessels and cordially offers 
to respond by phone to inquiries as to 
the time of the docking of the boats. 
The phone number is 1898. 

ORNAMENTAL HIBISCUS IN 

HAWAII. 


Under this title fa beautifully illus- 
trated bulletin was issued in December 
by the Hawaii Agricultural Experiment 
Station. The subject matter prepared 
jointly by E. V. Wilcox, special agent in 
charge, and V. S. Holt, assistant in horti- 
culture, includes methods of culture, di- 
rections for hybridizing and descriptions 
of various hybrids. As the last word on 
scientific hibiscus propagation, the little 
book will find many interested readers. 
Sixteen illustrations, notably true in form 
and color are the work of Mabel Owens 
Wilcox. 
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Dr. Justin Emerson and Mrs. Emer- 
son are renewing old time acquaintances 
in Honolulu. Dr. Emerson visited here 
briefly thirty-seven years ago while Mrs. 
Emerson returns after an absence of 
fifty years. 


rt 
FRIENDSHIP! 


The following is from one who, dur- 
ing his travels, has missed THE FRIEND 
with its news of beautiful Hawaii. Now 
that he has reached his abiding place we 
can assure him of a regular visit of a 
Friend from the islands. 

At Sea, near Port Said, 
Dear “Friend.” October 8, 1913. 

It is some time since I haye seen you 
“face to face,’ but I suppose I have been 
such a wanderer for the past few months 
that you could not catch me! Not that 
there is any very special reason why you 
should even think of me. I am merely one 
of those who for several years was glad to 
greet the mail that brought you to me; and 
I am also one of those many to fall deeply 
in love with your beautiful home—the 
Paradise of the Pacific—and glad to follow 
your efforts for cleasing and keeping clean 
that home. 

On my way from India, last fall, I spent 

fifteen very happy days in the Island under 
your “sphere of influence,” since which time 
I have been in various parts of our great 
country, and am now on the way to my be- 
loved India, where I hope again soon to take 
up the best of all work—helping one’s fel- 
lows to know Him who can help them to be 
men.” 
And how goes your crusade against those 
Powers which militate against that same 
work in Honolulu? How I would like to 
step into the “settlement” and see how it is 
getting on under its enthusiastic leader. 
And I wonder about the movement against 
intemperance and vice, and the efforts to 
help those in the grip of tne White Plague. 
I long also to know about the efforts to 
build up the people of the Islands along 
purely “religious” lines—for you do not 
confine your efforts to “secular” uplift, do 
you? 

So I hope soon to see you again, and 
keep in touch with all that is going on in 
“Paradise”! Aloha! E. C. SCUDDER. 

of Vellore, India. 


“ 
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ASA CAI TELE DOOR 


Is the subject of a recent book by Mr. 
K. Kawakami, who was studying con- 
ditions in these islands a few months 
ago. Mr. Kawakami has spent much 
time in America studying sociological 
questions, and is the author of a prev- 
ious book on American-Japanese Rela- 
tions. The book is an interpretation of 
the Orient to the Occident, and is writ- 
ten in a style which is both generous and 
fascinating. ie 

W. R. Castle Jr., of Harvard Uni- 
versity, is writing a biography of his 
grandfather, Samuel N. Castle. He has 
applied to the Cousins Society for his- 
torical data. It is expected that Mr. 
Castle will visit Hawaii next summer. 


Che Recent Sunday School 
Conference 


FORWARD STEP in Sunday 

School work was taken when the 
first annual conference for Sunday 
School workers was held in the early 
part of November. One of the weak- 
nesses of organized work in Honolulu 
has been the failure to bring together 
the teachers and officers of the schools 
to consider seriously the problems that 
are common to all the Sunday Schools 
of the city. With the purpose of gather- 
ing together these workers, and of dis- 
cussing subjects that are vital to our 
work, the conferences were planned. 
They were held in the Central Union 
Church Parish House on November 3rd, 
4th, 6th and 7th, with afternoon and 
evening sessions on these four days. In 
view of the fact that many workers are 
not yet acquainted with the idea of a 
Sunday School Institute, the attendance 
may be regarded as satisfactory. There 
were more than a hundred different per- 
sons present, representing twelve Sunday 
Schools, at the various sessions. 

Honolulu is fortunate in having with- 
in its borders several teachers of marked 
ability, who are making a success in the 
Sunday Schools with which they are 
associated. The program as presented 
could not have been as effective as it was 
if these teachers had not responded 
cheerfully and faithfully to the invita- 
tion to assist in making the Conference a 
possibility by their preparing thoroughly 
and presenting enthusiastically the ad- 
dresses and papers assigned them by the 
director of the conferences. 

Although intended primarily for those 
actually teaching classes in the Sunday 
Schools, there was much of interest and 
value to any Christian worker and any 
friend of the cause of religious educa- 
tion. It was fitting that on the first day 
of the conference the subject of “Child 
Study” should have been under consid- 
eration. This important topic is being 
more and more studied by teachers and 
parents. It was discussed in an able 
manner by Mr. V. MacCaughey and 
sg ge Os Bi Si es 

The second day’s meetings brought 
forth two helpful papers on “Bible 
Study.” Rev. H. W. Chamberlain 
treated the theme from the standpoint 
of studying the Bible for culture, and 
Rey. J. L. Hopwood from the view- 
point of studying it for spiritual power. 
The evening’s addresses were first on 
“Some Essentials of Teaching” by Miss 
Macdonald and second, “Some Laws of 
Teaching” by Mr. P. Super. 

The third day was devoted to the 
consideration of some problems that 
face all teachers. In the afternoon Mrs. 
May Wilcox spoke of “Securing Inter- 
est and Attention” and she was follow- 
ed by Mr. P. L. Horne on “The Art of 
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Questioning.” The evening’s program 
consisted of, first, an address by Mr. T. 
Richards on “Bible Reading and Con- 
fidant Teaching’ and second, a black- 
board talk by Mrs. L. G. Marshall on 
“Tllustrating the Lesson.” 

For the last day of the conference, 
Rev. Frank S. Scudder began with a» 


address on “Teaching Reverence and 


Respect” and then Rev. John P. Erd- 
man followed with a talk on “Duties 
of Leadership.” In the evening Dr. 
Doremus Scudder discussed “Evangel- 
ism in the Sunday School,’ and Rev. 
Henry P. Judd gave the closing address, 
taking for his subject, “The Oppor- 
tunity of the Sunday School.” 

It is hoped that several of these 
papers and addresses will be printed in 
THE FRIEND from time to time, that 
others may know of some of the good 
things that were said at the conference 
and that a larger audience may be in- 
spired to more faithful work in the Sun- 
day School than was able to be present 
at the recent conference. —H .P. Judd. 
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THE ART OF QUESTIONING.* 


Teaching a class in Sunday School does 
not differ materially from teaching a class 
in the day school. The subject matter is 
different. The teaching must be more in- 
tensive, for, at the most, only one hour a 
week can be spent with the class, and 
usually not over thirty minutes in the con- 
duct of the lesson. In this very limited 
time, much must be done: a quick, yet 
thorough review of the lessons already 
studied, the dominating idea, running 
through the course of lessons, brought out; 
the fundamental truths found in each lesson 
emphasized; the lesson facts given by the 
pupils, and the general adaptation made of 
the thoughts of the lesson to the life of to- 
day. Far more important still is the study 
each teacher makes during the lesson per- 
iod of the pupils, with a word here and a 
suggestion there to help the individual. 
Finally, the pupils themselves are unconsci- 
ously using the time in estimating the 
teacher. 


The Sunday Atmosphere. 


“The chief purpose of the Sunday School 
is to use Biblical truths for the production 
and development of Christian character.’ 


Naturally, the text book is the Bible. And 
the Bible represents in many ways the 
manifestation of the working of God 


through nature and through man to empha- 
size His righteousness, His power, His won- 
derful laws, His fundamental truths, and 
His all-including love. The Sunday School 
is the child of the church, the chief train- 
ing school for membership in the church. 
More, the teaching in the Sunday Schcel 
will quite likely be the chief if not the only 
training in Biblical truth that many of the 
children will receive. Fortunately, some 
parents send their children to the Sunday 
~ * Paper by P. L. Horne. 
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School, who do not by precept or example 
teach religious truths in the home. So the 
Sunday School has a very serious task, a 
great work for the Kingdom of God in the 
world. 

Fortunately also, the surroundings of the 
child and the spirit of the day are on the 
whole helpful. Parents co-operate con- 
sciously and unconsciously in many ways. 
The child is dressed in his Sunday clothes 
and he usually thinks of his Sunday gar- 
ments as his best. His body is usually 
cleaner than on the week-day. Most of the 
respectable stores and places of business’ 
are closed. An air of Sabbath rest is 
around the child. These silent influences 
do much to prepare the heart of the pupils. 
for the teaching. Then there is the in- 
born feeling of reverence and respect for 
the church buildings. An unconscious quiet 
prevails, an air of expectation, a certain 
yearning in the hearts of all of us,—old 
and young,—for the better things of life. 
This subtle influence tends to prepare the 
way for the lesson. Then the opening ex- 
ercises—the general meeting together, all 
help. 

The Preparation of the Teacher. 

I have read that “what constitutes a 
teacher is the passion to make scholars.” 
Applied to the Sunday School, I should 
amend simply, “what constitutes a Sunday 
School teacher is the passion to make 
scholars of the truths of the Bible.” The 
preparation of the teacher is of very great 
importance in the successful teaching of 
the lesson. Often any one who can be 
secured is drafted into service. No graver 
mistake is made often than the commonly 
expressed statement to some one being 
urged to teach. ‘You can do it all right. 
The questions are all there. You know 
enough of the subject matter in general. 
Won't you help us out?” No public or 
private day school teacher would be con- 


.sidered from that point of view. By the 


very same reasoning no Sunday School 
teacher should be selected in this way. 
Willingness to teach, or being unwilling to 
refuse the request to teach, and an earned 
Christian character are not the only 
equipment needed. Love of children, a 
knowledge of the child mind and the child- 
life or at least a capacity and desire to 


. learn these things through observation and 


study, and finally, a willingness to stay 
with the class week after week to work 
out the great problem of the class, all these 
are fully as important in the equipment of 
the teacher. 

I know the difficulty of getting teachers, 
especially the getting of good teachers. 
But this paper is not discussing that ques- 
tion. I am supposing that the teachers are 
at hand. Given the teachers, the Sunday 
School has a right to expect each teacher 
to come regularly and to come prepared 
for the work—with a carefully outlined 
lesson in mind,—with a wide range of 
questions already thought out, ready to be 


asked. (Continued in the February issue.) 
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The first Seamen’s paper in the United States. 
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THE SEAMEN’S FRIEND 


1913 


The FRIEND now revives the old feature. 


Any items of interest to seamen and the ‘waterfront’ will be found in these columns. 


The phases of the moon for this month are 
as follows: 
First quarter, January 4th at 7 A. M., C. S. I 
Full Moon, January 1ith at 11 P. M., C. S. I. 
Last quarter, January 18th at 6 P. M., C. S. I. 
New Moon, January 26th at 1 A. M., C. S. I. 
“e we 
The earth will reach its point nearest to 
the sun for the year on January 3rd. 
Me te 
Mereury and Venus will be quite near the 
sun and will not be visible at any time in 
January. 
% % Og 
Mars will be in a very good position for 
observation, rising in the eastern horizon be- 


fore sunset. 
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Jupiter will pass the sun on January 20th; 
it will therefore not be visible at any time 
during the month. 
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Saturn will rise about two hours before 
Mars, and will be well up in the sky at sun- 
set. It will be in the Constellation Taurus, 
not far from the Pleiades. 

Se fe te 

Uranus will be visible in the southwest at 
sunset, beginning of this month. 

eo fet 

Neptune, January i7th, will rise before 
sunset; because of its north declination will 
be in a favorable position for observation, 
short distance south of the bright stars, Cas- 
tor and Pollux. 
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THE OUTWARD BOUNDER. 


OOK on him there, a man of man- 
ful aspect, something of the cheer- 
fulness of pride still lingering in him. 
A free air of graceful stoicism, of easy 
silent dignity sits well on him. In his 
heart, could we reach it, lie elements of 
generosity, self-sacrificing justice, true 
human valor. Can we not save him— 
can he not help us to save him? Bare of 
back, empty of stomach, nigh desperate 
of heart, and none to help him. God 
knows the task will be hard; but no noble 
task was easy. Will some kind philan- 
thropist or kind hearted people of this 
city look into this, and do something for 
the “Outward Bounder” that sleeps in 
our parks and lumber yards with noth- 
ing to cover him but the canopy of 
heaven for a blanket. I have usually 
drank pretty deep of the bitter cup of the 
“Outward Bounder” than whom there is 
no more forlorn, miserable creature on 
earth, no one but the much-abused board- 
ing master will have anything to do with 
him, and that worthy is generally care- 
ful to let him know he is but a hanger- 
on, a dependent on sufferance for a meal, 
and that his presence on shore is an out- 
rage. As for sailors’ homes, I have 
hardly patience to speak of them. 


HENRY ALLEN, Editor 


An “Outward Bounder,” that is a man 
whose money is exhausted and who is 
living upon the credit of his prospective 
advance of pay—is unknown at the 
“home” though he be footsore and weary 
with “looking for a ship.” When his 
money is done, out in the street he must 
go, if haply he may find a speculative 
boarding master to receive him, or a 
Rooming Camp No. 2. Some of our 
shipping ports have “bunk houses” or 
“straw houses” or, as it is grandilo- 
quently termed, the “Destitute Seaman’s 
Asylum,” where for a season he will be 
fed on the refuse from the “Home,” and 
sheltered from the weather. 


The galling thing about the whole 
affair is that the “Sailors’ Homes” figure 
in certain official circles as a charity, 
which must be partly supported by out- 
side contributions. It may be a charit- 
able institution, but it certainly is not so 
to the sailor who pays fully for every- 
thing he receives. The charity is be- 
stowed upon a far different class of peo- 
ple to Merchant Jack. This is the only 
seaport town in the world that has not 
got a “Sailors’ Rest” for seamen along 
the water front, and run on lines for 
seamen only. Some place where the 
“Outward Bounder” could pass away his 
hours whilst on shore, and a rendezvous, 
not for the plug hat and claw hammer 
coat “would-be sailor”, but for the sons 
of neptune, who fight the storms of the 
deep in all latitudes, and who at present 
are wishing they were on the lee side of 
a belaying pin, in any old wagon home- 
ward bound, rather than in the port of 
Honolulu. 


NN 
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A CRYING NEED. 

One thing constantly remarked by 
many new-comers to Honolulu is the 
total absence of public lavatories in the 
different public parks and playgrounds 
of the city. This aptly applies to Aala 
Park, it being the one mostly used by 
the youths of the city as a public play- 
ground and always drawing the largest 
attendance at band concerts, not to men- 
tion other public gatherings frequently 
occuring there. 

A lavatory erected in any portion of 
the park would not in any way mar its 
beauty and would do away with the 
numerous cases of indecent exposure 
which are continually occurring along the 
fence bordering the Ewa side of the 


park. This not only creates unsanitary 
conditions, but also those which might 
produce immoral effects as the lanais of 
the houses behind the fence are often oc- 
cupied by young women and children. 
Also the benches most occupied in Aala 
Park are those placed within but a few 
feet of this fence. 

A public lavatory would mitigate, if 
not do away with these conditions, and 
we think it is time the Park Commis- 
sioners or those in authority took some 
steps in the matter. 

In conjunction with the above it might 
be remarked that on all wharfs of Hono- 
lulu but one, there is a total lack of lava- 
tories for the use of ladies. This refers 
to the wharfs at which the ocean liners 
are docked. 
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Little credence is given the announce- 
ment that a direct steamer service be- 
tween Honolulu and Los Angeles is to 
be inaugurated with the opening of the 
Panama Canal. In local shipping circles 
it is generally understood that the Mat- 
son Navigation Company have in view 
the renewal of the charter for the Hono- 
lulan, but that vessel it is believed, will 
ply between San Francisco and one or 
two island ports. 


ee 


The report was current in Australian 
shipping circles that the Niagara would 
be taken off the “All Red Route” for the 
purpose of making at least one special 
trip to England by way of the Panama 
Canal. 
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William Roth purchased the steamer 
James MaKee, the schooner Sailor Boy, 
and the launch Carrie, sold under fore- 
closure of a marine and chattle mort- 
gage, late the property of the Miller Sal- 
vage Company. 


2, 


Among the 185 Asiatics aboard the 
Nile when she cleared for the Far East, 
it is said that 100 were deported at the 
instance of the U. S. Government. 


*, 
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Captain Cochrain is succeeded in the 
command of the Thetis by Captain 
Brown, who has been in command of 
the Revenue Cutter Algonquim, which 
for some time past has been stationed 


at Porto Rico. 
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The S. S. Karnak, with fertilizer ma- 
terial for discharge at Honolulu, sailed 
from Hamburg and Antwerp by way of 
Leith, with a large general cargo. The 
Karnak is scheduled to proceed to Brit- 
ish Columbia following the unloading of 
her freight at Honolulu. 


o, 
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In carrying on the present campaign 
against smoking on Territorial wharves, 
Special Officer Calvert placed Captain 
James Gregory, master of the Inter- 
Island steamer Kinau, under arrest. The 
skipper was released with a suspended 
sentence. 


2, 
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A new blade to the propeller and re- 
pairs to the shaft were included in the 
general overhauling of the United States 
Coast and Geotedic Survey Steamer Pat- 
terson, which has left the Inter-Island 
floating drydock, Hoolana, expecting to 
make a cruise along the coasts of Maui 
and Oahu. 
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The Oahu Shipping Company, which 
was recently organized in Honolulu, will 
begin business on January Ist, with a 
capital of $25,000, with the privilege of 
increasing to $2,000:000. The officers of 
the corporation are Stanford B. Dole, 
president; F. B. McStocker, secretary ; 
James B. Castle, treasurer, and Eben Pe 
Low, manager. 


~~ 


It is reported that a British steamer 
is at Ocean Island taking a shipment of 
phosphate rock destined for Honolulu. 
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PLEASED WITH SUBMARINE 
BELLS: 


Successful experiments with submarine 
signaling bells on the coast and especial- 
ly at the sandheads light, have led to the 
ordering of a new series of these aids 
to navigation by the Department of Vic- 
toria. They will be used along the Brit- 
ish Columbia coast where there is the 
most risk during foggy weather. Their 
installation will lead to better equip- 
ment of many ships in these waters with 
the apparatus to receive the sound sig- 
nals. 
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INDEX FOR 1913 

Crowded out of the December issue, 
the index for 1913 is included in this. 
Mention was made of this last month, 
but a red pencil mark in your Decem- 
ber number to remind you may be 
of service in later years, when you are 
looking for the Index. 


THE RR GEND 


Che Anti-Saloon League of hawaii 


By Geo. W. Paty. 


FEW DAYS AGO: I noticed an 

article in The Advertiser about the 
thrifty condition of business in Hono- 
lulu. There has been 1,500,000 dollars 
spent on the erection or alterations of 
buildings in the past year. Quite a mag- 
nificent sum! And there was $1,500,000 
spent for Booze in 1913, in Oahu. Quite 
a  coincidence—$1,500,000 spent for 
building up the community and $1,500- 
000 spent for pulling down the same 
community; but money paid for booze 
does not begin to pay the Booze Bill. 
Who pays for the support of the families 
who are without food, or clothes because 
the man who ought to support it has 
spent all for drink? Ask the Associated 
Charities. Why pays for the men who 
are continually being sent to jail to sober 
up? Ask the County Jailer. Who pays 
for the keep of those who have com- 
mitted crimes while under the influence 
of liquor? Ask High Sheriff Henry. 
Who supports the widows and orphans 
made such by the death of the husband 
and father as a direct result of the use of 
liquor? Ask the churches and the phil- 
anthropists of the community. 


A ROPHECY. 


It is said of William Lloyd Garrison 
that, for years’ he closed all of his 
speeches against slavery with the sen- 
tence: “It is wrong, it must go’, and at 
last, he walked out one bright morning, 
looked over a new world, then cast his 
eyes like a great eagle, up to the skies 
and shouted, “It was wrong: hallelujah: 
it has gone!” 

“Out yonder I see America, redeemed, 
standing as an evangel among the na- 
tions of the earth, a land from whose 
shores have been banished the still, the 
brewery and the bar; and with them 
their awful brood, crime, pauperism, 
trafic in women the social evil jand 
lunacy, a land most of whose prisons 
have been turned into granaries, banks 
and music halls; a land whose sons and 
daughters are born sound, sane, sober and 
with a Godward trend; a land whose re- 
deemed people shall be the brightest 
crown of freedom’s glorious coronets; a 
land whose sound, sane, sober, cultured, 
happy home-life will be a greater pro- 
tectorate than a thousand dreadnoughts 
of the seas. In this land of Tomorrow: 
whose dawn is glinting the hills today, 
there are some now living who will look 
out over a new earth, and up into fairer 
skies, and shout, “It was wrong, halle- 
lujah, it has gone!’ 

—Rev. W. L. Pickard, D.D. of Georgia. 
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The Lincoln-Lee pins have - arrived 
and they are fine. They are now on sale 
for $1.00 per hundred, or a cent a piece. 
Every one who signed the pledge ought 
to wear one. 

A lady in England took her emaciated 
daughter to a physician and asked him 
to prescribe for her. “Two glasses of 
Claret a day,” he said. The lady was a 
little hard of hearing; she returned a few 
days later. The daughter was much bet- 
ter and the doctor said, “I guess I gave 
her the right prescription.” “Yes,” said 
the mother, “I gave her two carrots a 
day as you prescribed.” If carrots were 
always used where claret was ordered 
the results might be more beneficial. 


Oo, My 
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Horror Versus Harmony 


Beyond earshot of the deafening din 
of Christmas eve in down-town districts, 
and away from the atmosphere of con- 
fetti and feather ticklers, an open-air 
concert at which ye olden tyme Christ- 
mas carols might be sung, is a possi- 
bility for next Christmas. The plan, as 
suggested by Miss Jane Winne, has been 
received with enthusiasm, and indications 
point to a more perfect unfolding of 
the eleventh hour plan which was car- 
ried out this year. 

Distance was the greatest obstacle in 
the way of carolers in their first pro- 
gram of Christmas music. To go about 
on foot added to the picturesqueness 
of the occasion, but it was found im- 
possible to cover the desired amount of 
territory, a fact which strengthens the 
argument in favor of a _ centralized 
program. Larger and better choruses 
would be a natural sequence of this 
arrangement. It has been suggested 
that the Executive Building would be 
an ideal placé for such a concert. 

The program as carried out in differ- 
ent parts of the city this year follows: 


KALInHI. 


Kalihiwaena School Ground—7 
o'clock. 

Illuminated tree. 

Tableaux and colors by school chil- 
dren. 

Violin selections, Mrs. A. B. Ingalls. 

Carols, Kamehameha girls. 

Carols, Kamehameha boys. 

Carols, mixed quartet, 
Erdman in charge. 


Mrs. John 
PALAMA. 

Settlement Playgrounds—7 :30. 

Iluminated tree. 

Carols by children of the settlement. 

Carols, Normal School girls. 


Carols, mixed quartet, Mrs. Erdman 
in charge. 
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Carols, Mr. 


leader. 


male quartet, Akana, 


BERETANIA STREET AND PUNAHOU 

Carols sung from 7 to 7:30 o’clock by 
Normal School girls, male quartet (Mr. 
Akana) Boys’ Club from Y.M.C.A., led 
by Mr. Jackson. 


Nuvanu District. 

Normal School girls, chaperoned by 
Miss Winne, Miss Sturgeon, Miss Jane 
Winne. 

EmMaA Street District. 

Normal School girls, chaperoned by 
Miss Dean and Miss Cunningham; Y. 
M.C. A. Boys’ Club. 


BERETANIA STREET AND PUNAHOU 
District. 
Y. W. C. A. group led by Mrs. Elsa 
Howard. 
Y.M.C.A. Clubs. 
Mixed quartet, led by Mrs. Erdman. 


KaimuKI District. 

A large group of Liliuokalani School 
children, chaperoned by Miss Needham, 
Mrs. King and Mr. Saylor, sang carols 
at the Leahi Home and at the homes of 
the sick in the late afternoon. A group 
from Honolulu School for Boys, led by 
Mr. Correthers, caroled through the 
district in the evening. 


Mixep DovuBLeE QUARTET. 


Mr. Reginald Carter organized a mix- 
ed double quartet which sung at various 
hospitals and hotels, including the 
beach hotels. It was the plan to have 
all hospitals and sanitoriums visited by 
at least one group of carolers. 


Moana District. 


Carols by the girls of Kawaiahao 
Seminary and by the boys of Mills 
School. ae —E. V. W. 


CASH OFFER. 


At the rate of $5 per year we will pay 
for the following numbers of THE 
FRIEND which are needed to complete a 

file: 
-  1884—Sept., Oct., Nov. 

1885—July, Aug., Sept., Oct. 

1886—June. 

1887—April, June. 

1896—Aug., Dec. 

18y8—Sept. 

1899—Jan., Feb., Mar., April, June, 

Sept, Nov., Dec. 

1900—April, Aug., Sept., Nov. 

If these numbers are in your posses- 
-sion and you wish to dispose of them, 
please let us hear from you at once. 


: fo eho of 
He is the best accountant who can 
cast up correctly the sum of his own 
errors. 


PHS) R EEN D 


Christmas In Mission Yhurch 
and School 
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HEN the pupils of Central Union 

Bible School were told that these 
initials stood for the title of the play 
which Mr. James A. Wilder had writ- 
ten for their Christmas entertainment, 
their imaginations produced all manners 
of titles, but it is safe to say that no 
one hit upon the right combination— 
“Wharf-rats Motherless Knights of the 
Square Table.” Those who came Tues- 
day and Friday nights, December 23rd 
and 28th, expecting a stereotyped Sun- 
day School entertainment were surprised 
—but not disappointed. 

In this short play which opened the 
Bible School program, Mr. Wilder pre- 
sented a most appealing study of boy 
life through three ‘“wharf-rats’’ loyal to 
their “gang’’ and especially to a fourth 
sick member. The action takes place 
on Christmas Eve, down on the water- 
front of a big Northern city, a very un- 
expected ircettings. ©The parts of the 
four boys were taken by Misses Ruth 
Farrington, Inez Gibson, Dorothy 
Hoogs; Mrs. Alice Hayward appeared 
as the “Mission Lady;” while Mr. Wild- 
er himself was the big-hearted police- 
man. 

In this miniature drama Mr. Wilder 
achieved a notable success, producing an 
effect cameo-like in distinctness and 
charm of coloring. Humor and pathos 
blended in its lines and the lesson of 
loyalty which they brought out touched 
young and old alike. His actors second- 
ed him splendidly and every detail of 
the presentation was admirably worked 
out. Mr. Ingalls at the church organ 
and a chorus of Kawaiahao Seminary 
girls furnished appropriate incidental 
music. 

After the play a beautiful tableau of 
the “Manger Scene’ was shown with 
Miss Alameda Townsend as Mary, Mr. 
Harold Dillingham as Joseph, and Mar- 
ion Forbes, Miriam Mackall, and Louise 
Erdman as cherubs. 


Following the tableau the Bible 
School, class by class, brought their 
gifts for the children of the settlements 
and piled them upon the platform. One 
class of boys marched up, each with a 
bag of flour on his shoulder, another 
section gave canned goods. A large as- 
sortment of useful gifts and toys was 
received and some gifts of money. The 
exercises closed with the presentation of 
candy boxes to the pupils of the school 


and the benediction by Dr. Scudder. 
—R. A. Benedict. 
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MAKIKI JAPANESE CHARCH. 


Those present at the Christmas exer- 
cises of the Makiki Japanese Church 
were emphatic in their expressions of 
appreciation. It was an entertainment 


‘that showed careful preparation, and 


brought all members of the school into 
action, some of them several times over. 
There were two original Bible repre- 
sentations of high order. One of these 
was a conference of three Kings in ex- 
cited yet dignified conference over the 
wonderful star on which they are focus- 
ing their spy glass, and their decision ta 
undertake the journey in search of the 


child of prophecy. Another was the 
description of the prayermeeting de- 
scribed in Acts 12:12-17, under the 


title of “Rhoda”, acted out by three 
young girls in a most fascinating argu- 
ment around a tea table. 


Oh a8, 
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KAKAAKO CHURCH. 


At Kakaako, Mr. 
and their zealous adherents had _ the 
church well filled with children and 
parents, to take part in the well varied 
program. One of the teachers is a 
young girl, Miss Teru Furubayashi, who 
joined the school as a little child when 
it was opened seven years ago, and who 
now trains her own class for its Christ- 
mas exercises. Two classes repeated 
the Ten Commandments, one class in 
Japanese and another in English, and | 
Santa Claus called attention to the fact 
that the Christ Child brought a new 
conception of religion, changing it from 
negative to positive teaching; that the 
Old Testament religion said “Thou shalt 
not, thou shalt not,’ but Christ said 
“Thou shalt love God,” “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor” and this is the religion 
for us. 
for us. 


anGs UVES: wisakat 


—F. S$. 5. 
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KAULUWELA MISSION. 


Several hundred aspirants to Honolu- 
lu’s “best citizenship” reside in the re- 
gion of Kauluwela Mission. How do 
they know that there is room in the 
ranks? Because a no less important 
personage than Hawaii’s new district at- 
torney, Mr. Jefferson McCarn, told them 
so, and instead of dreaming of becom- 
ing presidents and emperors and _ for- 
eign ministers these bright young 
Americans now have their heads full of 
plans to be just ordinary citizens, but 
good citizens—the best Honolulu can pro- 
duce. 

Mr. McCarn had intended to be “just 
plain audience”, but his presence dis- 
covered, he was induced to say a few 
words to the children. It is doubtful if 
he was ever more enthusiastically re- 
ceived by a non-partisan gathering. 
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Under the direction of Mrs. E. A. 
Cooper a varied program of drills, re- 
citations and instrumental numbers was 
carried out, the appearance of Santa 
Claus at the conclusion being the signal 
for much wholesome merriment. Bright 
red apples and sacks of candy were 
given to the children who had_ been 
faithful in their attendance at Sunday 
School. 


+, 
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PORTUGUESE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


The children of the Portuguese Pro- 
testant Church have a new conception of 
the joys of Christmas. Instead of being 
recipients this year, they saved their pen- 
nies for others less fortunate, and after 
several weeks of self-denial, which doubt- 
less might be spelled in terms of pink 
soda water and ice cream cones, they 
proudly counted the total, something 
like $80. Then the older people of the 
church were appealed to and the amount 
increased to $105. This was devoted to 
the children in the Kauikeolani Hospital. 


PORTO RICAN CHRISTMAS. 


Although “In Excelsis Gloria”, the 
latin words of the old Christmas hymn 
were all “by word of mouth” which they 
were able to understand, two bands of 
Porto Rican immigrants beheld with 
sparkling eyes the Christmas trees deco- 
rated in their honor by the pupils of the 
Normal department of Kawaiahao Sun- 
day School, and listened with rapt at- 
tention to the programs of music and 
literary numbers which formed the en- 
tertainment of the evening. Tears 
streamed down the weather-beaten faces 
of bent men and women and toil-worn 
hands clasped closer the chubby forms 
of black-eyed children. Music hath 
charms truly, even if the words are lost 
and it be but a message of melody. After 
the musical and literary numbers candies 
were distributed, and with each sack a 
“Merry Christmas’ was offered in Eng- 
lish. 

The Jachin division of the Sunday 
School played host at Kauluwela, while 
the Boaz aggregation took charge at the 
Makiki Mission. 
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KAWAIAHAO SEMINARY. 


Long rows of happy faces lined the 
tables in Kawaiahao Seminary dining 
room the evening before the exodus for 
island homes. After a special Christ- 
mas dinner, students and faculty repair- 
ed to the assembly hall where friends 
had gathered to witness the Christmas 
play. A tree laden with gifts was later 
disclosed to view. It was a happy even- 
ing and will live long in the memory of 
Kawaiahao girls. 


. Industrial School brought 


THE-ERIEND 


MILLS SCHOOE, 


One hundred boys away from home, 
and eighty more who are identified with 
the school life of Mills, made merry in 
the big assembly hall Tuesday evening, 
December 23, just before the closing of 
school for the holidays. A play given by 
the younger boys was followed by a pro- 
gram of games and a general good time. 
The presence of Dr. and Mrs. Ferguson 
in the building created a cheery home at- 
mosphere which warmed many youthful 
hearts. 
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GIRLS” INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


Sparkling with wit and bubbling over 
with happiness and good cheer, the 
Christmas Eve entertainment at the Girls’ 
joy to the 
hearts of all who beheld. A skit, par- 
taking of the nature of a musical comedy, 
included in its cast a large number of 
girls, who, bright eyed and vivacious, 
were letter-perfect in each line. A tree 
and general distribution of gifts conclud- 
ed the evening’s entertainment. 

: 
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KAKAAKO MISSION. 


Two hundred and fifty children were 
fairly on tip-toe with excitement when 
Santa Claus with bulging pack, appear- 
ed at Kakaako Mission on Christmas 
Eve. And two hundred and fifty hearts 
were made happy when the pack was 
finally unloaded and it was found that 
each boy and girl had been remembered. 
A program of. tableaux, recitations and 
Christmas carols preceded the jingle of 
bells which heralded the approach of the 
Seasonal Saint. 
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KAWAIAHAO SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Even Santa Claus feels out of sorts 
sometimes. How the jolly old Saint 
went on a strike one Christmas, righte- 
ously indignant at the growing ingrati- 
tude of boys and girls, how the chil- 
dren planned to give him a party, ex- 
pressing the love of “all the children in 
the world” in the gift of one of their 
own number, a tiny flaxen haired child, 
who twined dimpled arms around his 
neck and whispered messages of endear- 
ment, and how, finally, he was brought 
to see that the real happiness of Christ- 
mas is in the giving,—this was the story 
told in a charming two act play by a 
Kawaiahao Seminary cast, at Kawaiahao 
Church on the evening of December 18. 
The occasion was the annual Christmas 
entertainment of the Sunday School. 
Preceding and following the play was 
a varied program of psalms and musical 
numbers, the various classes of the Sun- 
day School taking part. Special men- 
tion is due the choral numbers furnished 
by the Girls’ Industrial School. At the 
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conclusion of the entertainment one of 
Santa Claus’ Hawaiian understudies, as- 
sisted by the various teachers and of- 
ficers of the Sunday School, distributed 
the gifts. As usual Mrs. May Wilcox 
was the inspiration for the entertain- 
ment. Many say it was the best in the 
history of the Sunday School. The beau- 
tiful fir tree given by Mrs. Holloway 
for this occasion did service at later en- 
tertainments at the Girls’ Industrial 
School and at Kawaiahao Seminary. 
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BERETANIA SETTLEMENT, 


A program which embraced the various 
departments of the work presdied over 
by Mrs. E. MacKenzie, Mr. R. H. Leach 
and Mr. Spencer Bowen at Beretania 
Settlement, was given on the evening of 
December 23. The entertainment was 
singularly attractive in its various phases, 
and brought to a successful close several 
weeks of preparation. An outline of the 
program follows: 


CHRISTMAS PROGRAM. 


Chorus, “Christmas Is Here’”,....School 
Invocation Mr. Lo 
Rec. “Bells of Christmas”....Kim Chow 
Songs, “Rock the Cradle’, “Little Hands 
are Clapping” Primary 
5. Rec. “Twinkling Stars”..Two Little Boys 
6. Chorus, “Ring Ye Bells of Christmas”, 
Suna e be 0.0 0 «a ich ses el eee School 
7. Rec. “The Meaning of Christmas”,.... 
Two Little Girls 
8. “Framed in Wreaths of Evergreen’. . 
Primary 
9. Christmas Text, Story and Song. .School 
10. Ree. “Everywhere Christmas Tonight” 
Joseph Li 
11. “Stars for the Wreath” 255 seers 
Miss Borgensen’s Class 
12. “Little Fishermen” 722.2 tae 
Mra M Este ni iG Mr. Chun Lum’s Class 
13. “Grand ‘Was the Sone? 72s 
au eee Miss Haley’s Class and School 
1. Rec. “No Room in the Inn”,..... Rae evar 
: Ah Towe Young 


Peon 


NBs ME Kop he Ned hi dee oe Young Men B. A. C. 
16. Song and Drill.........The Try Brigade 
1%, “The Tripler Cords. Six Young Ladies 


18. “We wish you all a Merry Christmas” 
te EEE Na Maal G King Arthur’s Pages 


19. “Rainy Day Sunbeams” 3a. 


seraivesnhene uspeehotete eas Miss MacWilliams’ Class 
20° “ittlewbich tsar meee Mrs. Leach’s Class 
21. Sash and Bell, Song and Drill........ 
Miss Haley’s Class 


22. Little Tots say Good-night...... Primary 
23., Tableau: 2. cate asch so eee Elsie Wong 
24. Candy. 


NUUANU JAPANESE CHURCH. 


So arranged that American visitors 
might enter into its enjoyment, the pro- 
gram at the Nuuanu Street Japanese 
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Church was a unique combination of occi- 
dental and oriental expression. Mr. M. 
Ogawa was the chairman announcing in 
both Japanese and English the follow- 
ing numbers: 


14 ochS, I Congregation 
2. Scripture Reading..... Mr. Y. Kitagawa 
oh. hCG eae ere Mr. I. Ishimura 
PME OROB SN cic cacy. cisyene es vaseline « Rev. Hori 
MOM ICMNESNSD)... 0.0... we ee School 
6. Opening Address, (English).......... 

oo by Eat gee Miss Y. Kusaka 
7) SiC 2s oi ahaas en “OC? Class 
DPOCHUMHOM Ss. elke ee es “FE” Class 
2 SGT. ge Ue Children 
OPEC COMUAIBUOM (5.1. a). oc ese se ee “HY” Class 
(by SGiie (Sis) Children 
HPN MROCINACIONY . 25... ce cece eee “EY’ Class 
US FOTOS Solio iota Choir 
14. Recitation, Bethlehem:.......“E’”’ Class 
WO MMCCIUMUIONE 25. ii cece ce eee “Cc” “Class 


16. Solo 
17. Dialogue (English) 
18. Male Quartet 


Ub MEE HOO) Cle ae “DD Class 
PADS \Srouaves (122) clea bt:10)) 
MIN SCCE A 5 Sie eee Miss T. Kimura 


Da. WMD eh 
23. Christmas Dialogue 


24. Song (Star of Bethlehem).... Students 
25. Prayer. 
Men Working For Men 
By Paul Super 


A BACKWARD LOOK. 


S we look back over the year just 

closed and check up department by 
department we are more than pleased, 
and very grateful, for real progress has 
been made. Our extensive and our in- 
tensive development have both been of a 
very satisfying sort. Let us see what 
results the year has brought us: 

1. A much larger membership. We 
closed 1912 with 1174 men and boys in 
the Association. We closed 1913 with 
the goodly number of 1553, the increase 
having been in the men’s department. 
This is a large group-of men, a big field, 
‘our first responsibility, and a fine oppor- 
tunity. 

2. More educational work. During 
the summer and fall of 1912 we en- 
rolled 263 students in educational work. 
The record for 1913 reached 334. This 
increase was made in spite of the fact 
that fees were considerably raised, in 
one class from $5 to $25. The raise in 
price has had the result of dignifying 
the work in the eyes of the students, 
and the class last mentioned draws more 
students now than when the fee was 
but $5. The work for machine shop 
apprentices was especially strengthened. 
and is now one of our best pieces of 
educational work. 

Educational — clubs 


have received 


THE FRIEND 


especial attention this year, and interest 
a superior class of men. The Alexan- 
der Hamilton Club of thirty business 
men, the Magazine Club of ten men, the 
Spanish Club of thirteen, and the Ger- 
man Club of seven have done fine work. 
The Chess Club is both social and edu- 
cational. 

Regular chapel exercises in connec- 
tion with the night school have been a 
success, a majority of the men in the 
classes Thursday night attending the 
meetings, 15 minutes long. 


BETTER EXTENSION WORK. 


The Association’s responsibility ex- 
tends beyond its own walls, and our 
field includes others than those who can 
afford the fees of membership. We 
have done more this year to discharge 
this obligation than we have ever been 
able to do before. Regular meetings 
have been held each week for some time 
in the Honolulu Iron Works, Catton- 
Neill & Co. shops, the Central Fire Sta- 
tion, and Oahu Prison, while occasional 
meetings have been held in the Manoa 
Church, Boys’ Industrial School, Kalihi 
Church, Kakaako and Kauluwela Mis- 
sions and Ewa Plantation. We have al- 
ways been made very welcome at these 
places. The last regular meeting estab- 
lished was at Central Fire Station, where 
a fine group of men are interested in a 
study of the life of Christ. 

BOYS’ GLUBs; 

One of our most gratifying advances 
is that in the work for boys in the less 
favored portions of the city. The addi- 
tion of Glenn E. Jackson to the force 
as Boys’ Extension Secretary put this 
work on a new basis. Mr. Jackson is 
doing splendid work with these boys. 
In addition to the clubs in Kakaako and 
Kauluwela, he has developed good work 
at the Korean School, the Boys’ Field, 
and coached the High School football 
team, thus getting a hold on the boys of 
that institution. This department has 
now the most promising outlook it has 
had in years. 


RELIGIOUS WORK. 


Every department of the Association 
has now greater religious value than it 
has ever had. Mr. Killam’s work as 
Religious Work Secretary has resulted 
in the establishment of a real Bible 
Study department in the men’s side of 
the building, enrolling a hundred men, 
while the secretaries of the boys’ de- 
partment have enlisted considerably over 
100 boys in Bible classes. Systematic 
personal work is leading men into de- 
cisions for the Christian life, and these 
are being gradually related to the 
churches. The year has meant much 
growth along these lines, which are of 
course fundamental. 
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As a speciment of fine work that 
Honolulu can produce in the line of the 
printers’ art, the Christmas edition of 
O Luso is worthy of especial mention. 
The Redactor e Gerente, or in plain 
English, the editor in chief, M. G. San- 
tos, who has recently been placed in 
charge of the paper, deserves credit fo: 
the idea to which the Advertiser press 
has given such artistic expression. 

The edition displays in a series of well 
illustrated articles the progress which 
has been made by the Portuguese of 
Hawaii, and the prospects ahead for this 
very thrifty element of our population. 
Mr. Santos was for several years the 
pastor of one of the Portuguese 
Churches of the Hawaiian Board, at 
Paia, Maui, and for a short time pastor 
of the Hilo Portuguese Church. 


Me ote oh 
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TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


November 21, 1913, to December 20, 1913. 


RECEIPTS. 
As Bi Cob ii Nhs tats sty poten cnwetateions ates ecg $ 351.20 
Beretania Settlement ............. 577.40 
Bills? Paya Dl Give ce ste esesreruny ete meeter ets 2000.00 
CHINESE Works 5 i sissies iocrst eee cttertare 66.50 
OOanPWanayyy arrose s seeew eee ee 143.75 
Educational—Social Work......... 50.00 
English-Portuguese Work ......... 225.00 
Hilipino) Hivaneelist’ <.uccces owe ceri 45.00 
Hawati General Whundle. = aris lie ote see rees 86.00 
Investment A CCOUMte: ys Gus is oi ee 25.00 
TINVSSTOO HUM GSM fe rele se vclanssel ponerse vaieasie 276.00 
Japanesen Works =. oss hehe witless 2 201.00 


Katia (Generals Mundie iseat veets «eyes (Gyn) 


Kali hte Serve nvent) .avactecre ic aritncorks 784.21 
Kalaupapa Building Fund ........ 749.75 
MautiGeneraly Windy) cate sits ater wien 1138.00 
Molokai General Fund ............ 14.00 
Ministerial Relief Fund ........... 14.25 
OamimGencralebmn dare ierids cess 1058.64 
OMICS DEN SSW Mir ole scoy ot oven aueromes 51.00 
$6868.25 
EXPENDITURES. 
AMES. Gantan Vins ters creer lores evel sree el via okS $ 65.50 
Beretania Settlement ............. 231.00 
Ghinesor Worker. .irececevenaans $33.50 
Salaniesin ms: ernie « 353.00 
386.50 
Coan y ander sess ataste Sresias thettescs s 100.00 
Educational-Social Work $450.00 
SAlARICS ay rick. tchorsiolnense es 250.00 
— 700.00 
English-Portuguese Work $66.25 
Salariesia ever harm ecces 927.00 
— 993.25 
Hilipino, HVaneelistuiaaaceres cies sks 36.50 
General, Mund: so. ackiss.ale $46.02 
Salaries ®.c06 ta eaters 463.00 
a 509.02 
Hawaii General Fund ............ .05 
Hawaiian Work—Salaries ........ 710.50 
EDV COMET OWOEU Vay ons crsieiane ate slieyste nieasticis 44.60 
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Japanese Work ......... $151.65 ae Years in Wedlock—E. L. Dilling- 57 il Lalla 
Salaries ins epaciicisics ayers S577100 0 1008265 note sara ero Sere ee a GoO'TO a 
Kalihi Settlement 485.58| Friend, The,Its Relation of Christianity 
TROLS OL fan Pa a i Se OE LS) ares Cachet er DCR OR DATO OICIORSIRDO.0NC ORO cot) Us ou , 
Lahainaluna Educational Fund 59.00 Its relation to the Liquor Question— Che Swmert Shop ai 
Oahu General Fund .............- 52.50 Ne AG aa Relies 2g) OC RE a 
OlncemNxpensewenr nae eae ee 30.12 Three Score Years.and Ten—T. R.... 
< ia WATS 10 fi BS 6.) Sie hear eee eee on HotTeL STREET for the Best ff 
Preachers’ Training Fund ........ 25.00] Gardens and Fences—Jeanette P. Gignoux 32 M T ae Pri = 
Real Hstate: Account, ...-.......2" 133.35 ee ee PCR 4 EALS IN 1OWN at the Lowest Frice 3 
Sunday School WOLkeesnaceise eit 167.00| Glass-bottomed Boat—A. F. Griffiths. 39 
. ‘Gouwtos Church» Ss ies sicebiests matinee rs 248 On Fort Street. 
Gronna Bill, gah Oe ae. Pi Paty aa P th Bid 9 
Gulick, Rev. Dr tdney: Ty——D. Sie eisis. sie 7 
: $5738.12 RSG) VG MELD. cetera reich cians toketeis fone 105 an con 8: 
Excess of Receipts over Exp...... $1130.13 | Hawaiian Board, Erepoced Baga po 
Hawaii Cousins, “Annual eeting— Ss. s 
Overdraft on December 20, 1913..$2469.17|j1ay "The Passing of Mrs. Joseph—-O.11.G, 134|M@ for Fresh Fudges, Stick Candy, etc., 
Pera Hereafter, New Testament Forecast of | Lyon & Raas’ Glace Fruits. Sweet 
Sie, ee Sermon Dr ‘Sik csiem pple tehexns Gus ines minis vy 81,;= Sh Eicon Real Gh ] 
Mh Mh MP Hibiscus, The Breeding of—A. Gartley... 26|/Hf op, or amino ea ocolates. 
INDEX Hilo Boarding School—lL. C. Lyman...... 259 o 
ae ee, Tabata es ite peeks he = Sweet Shop Ice Cream is the BEST. 
of G 1 Subjects Treated in 1913. Honolulu Beautiful, What it means to a 
ST kr ce oe CC aeaneny eat Page. poe ee Children, articles by several 01 1 
Alapai Plaza, Transformation of—Ima DUDIIS.o-shiy 2s w onlay lays») stp ce eee eae. OO OO 
WOMEDACK. vo aAsim-claa us alailbmeaalas cio memuns 86 | Household Religion—C. F. Dole.......... 3 
Alexander, William DeWitt—D. S. and Inter Church Federation, The—A. A. E... 59 Tel. 2478. Box 951 
Revi Wii Prear ssc cicuiolss accuse seoas 0G, OL Japan, Our Nation's Duty to; Peare: oy 
Armstrong Memorial Unvailed at Punahou 62 Sermons Di S.t hie ben eins eeotens is tol alee oy arate 130 
Architectural Riddles—Malihini ......... 257|Japano-American Situation—D. S........ 105 
ASB tie -Tn sti lO— ye gsi asapeye sels stew yn ole (Le DIO 24T lp le ten eae totes atest ce as Peete ln cea ec ee me 130, 175, 199 
As Ithers See Us—W. G. Landes es Sha rete vale 159 | Japano-American Situation—Kanzo Uchi- 
Association Concordia—D. §&..‘+........... 176 pie ED G: WED OREM EC ne a nc eM CL eRe Tate ky ot Geel 137 
Baldwin; Hienry JPerrines... a os rs cies bes 162| Japanese Girls Homes—13, 229; Mrs. J. T. 
Balkan War, Horror of—Anna B. Thomas Pe RENE ol Bo teaia tech SR TAD aust cheater Ceo Le ce ake aes 201 
April Peace Supplement. Japanese, Lord’s Prayer in—F. S. S...... 15 ; ‘ 
Below Mason and Dixon’s Line—Miss M. Jubilee, Memorial Address—W. B. O...... 180 ) 
a E. muptior! Sit passed sles 292 2p ae Kingsbury, Judge—D. S. ............. oy ; Established 1899. 
eretania ay ‘GrOuUnNIGS——D)i OS irels fy eislaie lees 2 Korea, Crime Against Justice in—D. S&.. 
Beretania Settlement—W. Spencer Bowen 256; Korean Conspiracy Case—D. S........... 56 CONTRACTORS. 
Bethel, Reminiscences of the Old—S. B. Landmarks, About—F. S. S.......... 12|Large Importations of Lumber Constantly 
MOU GS) re/talldse le telarcls Sorope Soap anptetel ais ielerenata cel rtars, «ave Laymen, dawatlan—J.e iii. Pines. eins 12 Received 
Bible Lands, Impressions of—A. E. Lari- Laymen, Japanese—F. S. S............66- 252 elved. 
ee ear eee eee ne: 183 heeislatare ne big ee S Pesce sieht et ert oma te Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
ible udy an ommunity Extension— end a Hand—S. D. Gordon.............. 83 ‘ « : 
pad Siem Peres eet enh BO, Menke Awlively==D? Siu heeknn ee eee ue 79 Estimates given on Buildings. 
irds, D. S., . B. Emerson, obert Cat- Maemae Church and §S. S., New—Mrs. B. 
Lola ssa) hielnbh ete n wel Chiety 16)! WDA haRnIS. u.nhcee een alee ae 132 |LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN, 
Black Jar, The Old—Miss M. A. Chamber- Maria Rosa, Who Killed—O. H. G........ 133 HARDWARE. 
PTI 0S yeaa ce etate Coc emap atl Motete kere atietecens bent re meve fe 211) MeCGarn, Hon: Jieff—D:. (Si: fy «ce oes oeeie’ 248 
Bey. peonts OF ey a ec ee ee - 109}Men and Religion Forward Movement— 
rea Truit ree, egend of the—W. D. Di Si Pai. ye oes S22 Cla Loomis a. W W 
aie BP pea eshte cou aos) bee iy ve Hori wi eAc Rath sunset. ee 6, 55, rent ING 0. TAT Ce; 
rodie OV. JE. AMS esi pan ate deiarp vara 2, 5 | Mid-Pacific Institute—D. S............... 7 
Chamberlain, Mrs Serusha wetecrsirmies sees 261| Miniature Hague Conferences—F. S. S... 10 IVORY, EMBROIDERIES, SILKS AND 
Chamberlain, Miss M. A.—M.: S. A........ 207 | Missionary Tea, Progressive.........-..+. IBM ORIENTAL FANCY GOODS. 
Charter, "ey ANG WW) pairs, onshels the ie yousuess etisasioes 55|Missionary Trio, A Famous (Gulick) 
cone Gee ee aah tae Sy 9 Cover illustration, May, 1913. oe 941 NUUANU ST. 
ildren’s Day an ome Festiva om- Moanalua, Antoinette J. Foster.......... 
IMUNVON——Avy AA By, cesses sues relate arenas ecvanetensl ae 136 | Mott, John, Visit and Recommendations— Telephone 1020. P. O. Box 945 
a cetera The New—D. S............4.5 151 Bs AE afew [a cea Kiel an Ua. fay wha MAGUS ce Ee vee 115 
ina, Brother Tommy In—T. Anderson. 8| Music Contest, Interisland—F. S. S....... 182 ~ 
(SE Wiceblheci rut cK IDA Sho ate 6 qotid Ooo 57 | National Couneil, The—Ai A. Eien... eas SHEU HUNG & CO. 
How Sun Would ‘Savieccarncs cs sie aus 11] Nauru, New and Old—P. A. Delaporte, 107, 181 I t f 
Pastor Price On. ite Bod vena ear ae 210, 228| Not Spicy Enough—M. Kakehi........... 129 mporters 0 
astic, ev. and Mrs. D. R. Wickes 202 |Opium Cloud, The—D. S. ...............-. 5 
. ee este Ae ead es a aie x Bee ote pe Palace Square, Scheme for Replanting— oe GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
resident Wilson and—D. Si......... DAWA SELAUSIS wet l ie uebesete eae eee ata oiess| 2 33 | Californ 
Chinese Mission at Close Range—Mrs. E. Palms for Hawaii—E. V. Wilcox........ ou 142 Mine Seek Oto a All Kinds. 
Bi eV aterhOuse . scent teeter eee 226) Panaryany UDhe=—D i Sur em ences eee eae 247 . King Street, Opp. Fish Market. 
Clark, Alba Kittredge—O. H. G.......... 86) Pankhurst,uMrs!—=DN Gu meen om emrcinct 249 Telephone 1184. 
ata Pra eee Si Bi Pe vice eeies ot 11| Peace Day Program—S. S. Myrick, April 
PSCUS——D) iris, vers sleuth dene tet lemertere rete tets <Yoverctovetsds 177 Supplement. 
Damon, Father, Personal Reminiscences Peaceful Invasion, A—D.S. ....... yaeine 127 YAT LOY COMPANY 
Of—= WTS Brigham cy \ ices cise eed eseleln sere Petition to Peresident Wilson, June Cover 
DANCES= AD "Si ware ce levedhonceetio oe Caterer a ier otters 248! Petition, Anent the—D. S., Ph. Weaver, IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
Delvine Into Reeords—O) Hi. Gini.vt.a-.s Be Woes St) George, Vals: Gre aoe Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Notions, 
Eliot, Ex-Pres., Statement of, p. 70. Slip Vaughan, MacCaushey™ -0 0). -emcri 153- B ’ = 
saya aR PDS ADOT hy NIP Lar 106| Philippine Mission, Our—W. B. 0......-.. 227 aaa Shoes, Men’s Furnish 
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Field Reports, Digest of—W. B. O........ 85 | Philippines, Gov. Gen’l of the—D. &...... 
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No matter how humble the cottage, how necessary to practice economy in its 
furnishings, how pretentious the mansion, from the three-room cottage to 
the brown stone front, all can be furnished at our store. 
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or 85 KING STREET. 
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NIPPU JIJI CO; cia 


We make a specialty of Book- 
binding and Job Printing. 
Consult us about prices. 


We print the enterprising Jap- 
anese newspaper. 


Afternoon Edition Daily. 


January, 1914. 
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Pr leiitisie nee Gin s——J: Wr.  Gie dc ccciscee eveere eves 64 
ieee GrOUNGS—D. So... cee cee cer cccasen 224 
Praiseworthy, Venture, A—E. V..W....... ila 
PSEOSIe MLS FVClISION Of osc. ecco oneness 94 
Prestressive Party Birthday, D. S........ 199 
Prophet in San Francisco—A. A. E... 156 
Public Schools, Increasing Superstition? 
MES ANGOL nian sales sane oe <ca pia sie aes 133 
Poetry-— 
Because of. You-——-A. C. M............. 236 
The Old Bethel and Its Chaplain, 
MNMEMEMED CAT che rae 5, fale 'asjes 40,0... © sip 04,8 
For Now and Coming Time—P. H. 
aPEMN CMMI os al, allah eh osha x) X40. 91.0. 5,0 9 8-8 9 11 


Home to My Islands—P. H. Dodge.. 201 
New Year Blessing on a Child—Mrs. 


JCTUEY lead sag Olen ea January Cover 
mopeprayer——C. G.iBurnham........... 61 
The Prodigal—Theodocia Garrison... 134 


EONS SET 5 


Wisdom of God—E. V. Wilcox....... 158 
EVGVAAtS—— WA. SUNGBY 1. ccc creer neces 112 
Piupmer estates Wi) SB. cw ce ce ee 128 
Seamen’s Page, Reopening of—D. S.. 
Sensible Christmas—D. S. .............. 3 
Shark, Punished at Waikiki—w. D. W. 7 
Social Reform, The Church in—D. &..... 3 
Streets, Roads, and Public Places in 

Europe—wW. RR: Castle... ... 2.2... cee eee 34 


Sunday School Association Party, World’s 
Thoman, Mrs. Talks—E..V. W............ 53 
Tsuda, Miss—Katherine E. B. Cox... 


IWaeeierom SCRMOGIS——P) SS... we ees 
Vancouver Doctrine—D. S. 
Vocational Guidanee—P. S. 
Wranlukive New Orean .........6.000. 
War, The Price of, Prize Peace Hssay— 


Miss Shirley B. Foster Mite taMeRePen eats foe! airs) ale 164 
Wars of The Friend—F. S. S............. 
Water Meters—F.. J. Lowrey............ 32 


Wickersham, Visit of Atty. Gen’1—E.V.W. 86 
Work, The Ennobling influence of—S. P. 
Sterritt 


EVENTS. 

November. 
Dr. H. V. Murray elected president of 
toe Medical Society of Hawaii. 
Miss Jessie Woodrow Wilson, daughter 
of President and Mrs. Wilson, married 
at the White House to Mr. Francis B. 
Sayre. 
Thanksgiving Day. 
Oahu Shipping Co. incorporated 
Consul General Hitaki summoned to 
Tokio. 
The Senate today confirmed Hon. L. E. 
Pinkham for Governor of Hawaii. 
Roman Catholic Church holds fair in 
Bishop Park for benefit of Punahou 
Chapel. 


24, 


25. 


27. 
28. 


29. 


29. 


December. 
EB. Faxon Bishop elocted President of 
Hawaii Sugar Planters’ Association... 
Consul Woo Huan, of China, arrives in 
Honolulu. 


Ll lela 


Manufacturer’s 
Shoe Company 


Ee 


We have often been com- 
plimented upon the up-to- 


11 


date appearance of our store 

—its characteristic of the firm. 

Comfort and Style are 
Both Considered. 


Fort Street 
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Banquet closes 33rd annual meeting of 
the Sugar Planters’ Association....... 
Merchants’ Association vote 29 to 3 in 
favor of consolidation with Chamber of 
Commerce to form “Greater Honolulu 
Chamber of Commerce.” 


port Logan. 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw re-elected for 


her eighth consecutive term as Presi- | 
dent of the National Woman’s Suffrage | 
College men’s night at 
. Japanese cruiser | 


Association 
There Yice MCR aAue.. 
Idzumo arrives en route to Mexico. 
Honolulu society welcomes naval visit- 
ors from Japanese cruiser Idzumo. 

Dr. T. A. Jaggar delivers 
lecture at Library of Hawaii on “Vol- 
cano” and the work now being 
Kilauea....A. K. Ozawa accepts chair- 
manship of Japanese committee in mc 
Pacifie Carnival. 

Hon. Jeff McCarn, United States Dis- 
trict Attorney for Hawaii, arrives. 
Cardinal Rampolla, Vice Chancellor of | 
Holy See, dies at the Vatican 
Jeff McCarn, guest of honor of Men’s 


Nile 


14. 


16. 


Congressman Miller arrives on Trans- | 


important | 


| 


Hon. | 


League of Central Union Church, de-| 


livers stirring address, pledging 
waii. 

War Department issues order trans- 
ferring Generals Funsten and Macomb 
from Hawaii. 
Founders’ Day at 
School. Exercises 


18. 


19. the Kamehameha 


are held at the 


Mausoleum in memory of Mrs. Bernice | 


Pauahi Bishop. 

Farewell concert given Consul- Genernt 
Hitaki... 
Ranch totals 3000 tons. 

Consul General Hitaki departs for Japan. 
The famous painting “Mona Lisa’, 
which disappeared from National Mu- 
seum at Paris over two years ago has 
been returned. 


21. 


22. 


23. Mr. Ella Flagg Young again made the 
head of Chicago School system. 
24. Christmas Eve celebrated throughout | 


city by the singing of carols, 


7 
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MARRIAGES. 


Grounds-Miller—In Honolulu, November 25, 
Arthur Grounds and Miss Lily Miller. 

Tyler-Magoon—In Honolulu, December 38, 
Lieut. Orville N. Tyler and Miss Emel- 
een Magoon. 

Magoon-Carroll—In Honolulu, December 3, 
John Henry Magoon and Miss Juliet 
Carroll. 

Sakaki-Hibino—In Honolulu, December 3, 
Rey. Chinjiro Sakaki and Miss Kano 
Hibino. 

Kahn-Strauch—In WUHonolulu, December 8, 
Sigmund Kahn and Miss Alice Alex- 
andria Strauch. 

Notcheff-Greenwell—In Dresden, Germany, 
December 9, 1913, Jordain Notcheff and 


him- | 
self to support clean citizenship in Ha-| 


193. Corn Crop, tor Parker | 


The Regal Shoe 


for Man and Woman 
DBESSHOE DHA PROVES 


We are exclusive agents for the 
VRUSO SILK. HOSE 
Men’s 


REGAL SHOE STORE 


Geo. Brown, Manager. 


Cor. King and Bethel Sts. 


done at HAWAIIAN CARRIAGE M’F’G. 


COr ED: 


Dealers in 
‘CARRIAGE & WAGON MATERIAL 


t S$ $F 


Vehicles of all kinds manufactured 
and Repaired. 


Automobile Repairing, Painting and 
Trimming. 
ee S 
427 QUEEN ST. HONOLULU 
P. O. Box 193; Phone 2447. 


C.J. DAY & CO. 


FUN Pe tls Ge, BR ES 


Old Kona Coffee, Taylor Brothers’ 
Tasmanian Jam and Finest Ruren- 


watte Ceylon Tea. 


P. O. Box 678. Phone 344] 


McCHESNEY 
COFFEE CO. 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


i 
. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 


1°60 eMpE ORs Gal AGN wh Silken UB 7: 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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THE PRIEND 


«LOVE 
ae ALLEY 


opp. Union Grill, when you want your 


Furniture, Piano moved, or your baggage 


attended to. RITY TRANSFER 60. 


Phone 1281. JAS: H? LOVE, 


HF. Wichman &0., 


MIT ED 
LEADING JEWELERS. 
tot ws 


GOLD aAnpb 


SILVERSMITHS. 
te oF 


| 1042-1050 FORT ST. 
| HONOLULU. 


Honoluta Iron Works Company 
eee ae of Sugar 
Machinery 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 


Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 


Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 


Tool and. Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 

Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 
Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 


Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 
Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 


Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillis Evaporators, 

Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Px- 

ecelaior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 

ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake's 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO. 
Office 
Hote] Street. 
Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. 


Miss Christina Margaret Greenwell of 
Kealekekua, Hawaii. 

Paris-Pratt—In Honolulu, December 17, 1918, 
Robert Paris and Miss Josephine Pratt. 

Claycomb-Quarles—In Honolulu, December 
20 George F. Clayeomb and Miss Helen 
V. Quarles. 

Seu-Ching—In Honolulu, December 22, 1913, 


Harry Von Seu and Miss San Yin 
Ching. 
DEATHS. 
Rosehill—In Honolulu, November 24, Capt. 


Andrew Rosehill; aged 63 years. 
Faria—In Honolulu, November 27, Manuel 
G. Faria, 
Hasslocher—In Honolulu, November 30, 
Mrs. Charlotte C. von Hasslocher; aged 
79 years, 8 months. 
Montano—In Honolulu, 
drew A. Montano. 
In Honolulu, December 4, Miss Em- 
ma Cook; aged 67 years. 
McCallum—In Honolulu, December 5, 
Henry McCallum; aged 73 years. 
Hawes—In Honolulu, December 6, Alexander 
G. Hawes; aged 80 years. 
Goetz—In Honolulu, December 11, 
H. Goetz. 


December 1, An- 


Cook 


1918, 


William 


Love—In Wailuku, Maui, December 12, Jas. 
Love; aged 74 years. 
Davis—In Honolulu, December 18, Mrs. 


Sarah Davis; aged 84 years. 

Pihea—In Honolulu, December 14, 1918, Iona 
Pihea, for fifty years a prominent mem- 
ber of Kawaiahao Church. 

Beaman—In Honolulu, December 138, Engin- 
eer Steven K. Beaman of Pearl Harbor. 

MeWayne—In Honolulu, December 15, 1913, 
Mrs, Arvilla McWayne; aged 85 years. 

Lyman—In Hilo, Hawaii, ecember 15, Mrs. 
Henry Lyman. 

Cropp—In Krenigstein, Germany, December 
17, Anton Cropp, former manager Koloa 
Sugar Co. 


J M.WHITNEY, MD. D.DS 
" DENTAL ROOMS. 


Boston Building 


Fort Street - - - ~- 


Thom b= 
YOKOHAMA 
SPE Gia 
BANK, LTD 


General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 

CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT STS. 

Y. AKAI, Manager. 


January, 1914. 


PELOUBET’S NOTES and 
C. E. DAILY COMPAN- 
IONS for 1914 now on hand. 
Also a new assortment of Christ- 
mas cards and booklets. 


HAWAIIAN BOARD 
BOOK ROOMS, 


Cor. Merchant and Alakea. 


SINGER 
SEWING MACHINES 
AND 
APPLIANCES. 


a 


Singer Sewing Machine Go. 


O. J. WHITEHEAD, Mer. 


rd 


179 Hotel St. Phone 2081. 


WO OU eat 
at Rawley’s 


Special Order Ship- 


ments to any part of 
the Territory 


FORT, near BERETANIA 
Telephone 4225. 


We are Sole Agents 
for the 


REXALL 
REMEDIES 


each one is sold under 
da positive guarantee. 


Benson, Smith & Go., Ltd. 


The REXALL Store 


January, 1914. | 
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ALLEN & ROBINSON 


LIMITED. 


Lumber and Building Material, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, 
Etc. 


55 Queen Street Honolulu 


Cook With Gas 


ITS CLEANEST, 
COOLEST AND 
BEST. 


Our ranges and plates are 
of the most up-to-date 
models. 


Honolulu Gas Co. 
Cor. Alakea and Bere- 


tania Streets. 


MERCHANT 
TAILORS A 


Clothes Cleaned and Repaired. 
62 King Street. 
Phone 2525. 


W. L. Douglas 
Shoes for men, 
and the equal- 
ly famous 
SOROSIS 
make for 
women. 


Popular Styles 
for Children. 


L. AYAU 
SHOECCO. 


The Galdwin Jational Rank 
of shahului 


Kahului, Maui, T. H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


JONAH KUMALAE 


Manufacturer and polisher of Ivory and 
Tortoise shell goods, Calabashes, Plates, 
Trays, Canes, Ukuleles, Furniture, Curios, 
etc. from Koa, Kou, Milo and other rare 
Hawaiian wood. 


1719 Liliha St., above School. Phone 2384. 


SCOT TISSUE 


PAPER 
ewe LS 


IN ROLLS 


A soft clean towel for everybody at 


every wash 


150 Towels for 50 Cents 


Safest and best for 
public gatherings. 


Also paper cups. 


Sole Agents for the Territory 


American-Hawatian Paper 
CO., Ltd. 
HONOLULU 


GEO. G. GUILD, Pres. and Mgr. 


miENDS ON “THE 


MONTH. 


HOW TO CORRESPOND WITH YOUR 


PHEM A COPY OF THE FRIEND EACH 


MAINLAND,—SEND 


Love’s Bakery 
Bread and Cakes 


1134 Nuuanu St. 


PROMPT DELIVERY TO 
ALE PARTS OFsTHE GIry. 


Telephone 1431. 


K. Segawa 


CONTRACTOR AND 
BUILDER 


602 Beretania St. ieles736% 


OBF ICE SUC RIEy.€O.;. Lid. 


DEALERS IN ‘TYPEWRITERS, 
FILING CABINETS, 
BLANK Books and 
OFFICE STATIONERY. 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


as & COOKE, Ltd. 


LUMBER, 
BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 


WALL PAPERS, 
MIXED PAINTS, 
Ete; Ete: 


Honolulu, T. H. 


TCE «FOR PEND 


January, 1914. 


MISS POWER, 

Exclusive Milliner 

Boston Building. 
nvaxtvevl 


CUT TUTTLE UT UT 


Dr. V. Mitamura 


Corner Nuuanu & Beretania Sts. 


ed 


meee 


Office hours: 


9 to 12 a. m., 7 to 8 p. m. 
Sundays: 9 to 12 a. m. 
eM 


TELEPHONE 3743. 
TT I MM I TL IL 


i) | Se 1 


Silva S 
Toggery 


CLOTHING and 
MEN'S 
FURNISHINGS 


The Up-to-Dateness 
of the Stock is our 
FP Sele Pride 


ELKS ) BEDG. TEL 1751 


FUKURODA 


©OOOHOOHOHOOOOHHHOHOOOHS 300000008 


POCOOGDOQODOOOOHOOHOGOGOHOOGOGE 


E.W. QUINN 


QCOOOOOOOOOOOOOCOOOOOOOOO 


MODERN 
PLUMBER 


28 to 42 Pauahi. Tel. 1444 
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COOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


Diamond Soda Works 


Prompt delivery to any part of 
the City. 


Jpg Gander os) Jk 
FRUIT FLAVORS 


330 Vineyard St.. Phone 3152 


S. STEPHENSON 


HOUSE, SIGN AND 
DECORATIVE 


Painting 
Plain and Decorative Paper Hanging 


Graining and Polishing 
Wall Tinting and Frescoing 


137 and 139 King Street. 
Telephone 1726. — Honolulu, T. H. 


Miss L. MERCHANT 


GOWNS 


Afternoon and Evening Gowns 
a Specialty. 


21-22 Pantheon Bldg. 


Dien De Sn Do Sen De sen Pan Dad LN 


Telephone 1491. 177 KING ST. 
J. ABADIE’S 


‘> FRENCH 
| LAUNDRY | 


DYEING AND 
CLEANING 
WORKS 


RSIS REL OP EAPC OP EERE CPL 


PHBE ee eee 


. R. BATH 
PLUMBER 


Harrison Block, Beretania St., 
site Fire Station. 


Oppo- 


Agent for the 
DOUGLAS CLOSET 


Guaranteed against the annoyance of 
wasting water. 


Coyne Furniture Co., Ltd. 


1053 to 1059 BISHOP ST. 
Alexander Young Building. 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, 
BOX COUCHES, 
MATTRESSES, Ete. 


Upholstering and Repairing. 


TONG @& 
S A N G Clothes 


to Order 
and | 


Tailor 


Guaranteed 


22 HOTEL STREET 


to Fit. 


HONOLULU, TEI. 


January, 1914. 


CARPENTER & BILHORN REED ORGANS. 


=s Our Piano Line) 
includes the) 
Chickering, We-| 
ber, Kroeger, 
a2 oWKreiter =: 
Singer and Bou- 
doir; also the 
complete Aeoli- 
an line of Pian- 
ola Pianos and 
Orchestrells. 

e rent Pia- 
nos. We are the 
sole distributors 
for the Victor | 
Talking Machine 
Co. in Hawaii. 
Our instruments are sold absolutely upon | 
the One Price Plan—the only honest method | 
of merchandising. 


Easy terms can be arranged if desired. 


BERGSTROM MUSIC CO. LTD. 
1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


NALTHER TABLETS 


A Remedy for Various Diseases Arising 
From a Disordered Condition of 
the Digestive Organs. 
Tablets Do Not Contain Opiates, | 
Narcotics, Mercury or Other 
Mineral Drugs. 


Nalther 


Experience proves that the ingredients of Fire, Marine, Life and 


Nalther Tablets—rhubarb, senna, aloes, spear- 
mint, capsicum, licorice, pennyroyal, man- 
drake—act simultaneously upon the stom- | 
ach, intestines, liver and kidneys. | 

Nalther Tablets are a remedy for the fol- 
lowing diseases: Billiousness, bladder trou- 
bles, catarrhal affections, children’s diseases, 
cholera, coated tongue, constipation, costive- 
ness, debility and diarrhoea. 

Dose for Adults: 3 Tablets the first night, 
followed each succeeding night by 1, which 
dose may be increased to 2 or 3. 


For Children: The first dose should be 1 Safe Deposit Building. 


Tablet at bedtime, folowed by 14, which may | 
be increased to 1 full Tablet. 


For Sale by 8. YASUDA, P. 0. Box 122, 
Kapaau, Kohaia, Hawaii. The only author- | 
ized agent for Nalther Tablets in the Terri- | 
tory. Price per Box, $1.50. | 

| 


HOUSE, SIGN AND GENERAL | 
PAINTING 


TOM SHARP 


SIGNOGRAPHIST 
SCENIC ARTIST 


A Sign from the SHARP SIGN SHOP. 
will promote trade. 
Telephone 1697 


Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 


HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- | 


izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, | 


Coffee, Garden Truck. etc. 


Aawaiian Crust Co. 


Vite’? RIEND 23 


Consolidated Soda 


Water VWorks Co. 
LIMITED. 


The von HAMM-YOUNG 


Company, Limited. 


Telephone 2171. 
Works Fort Street 


FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 


Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 


DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


Japanese 
Bazaar 


| ae S 


Honolulu and Hilo. 


Agents Packards, 
Buicks and Hupmobiles. 


United States Tires and a complete 


for 


Cadillacs | 


line of automobile accessories. 


LIMITED. 


Accident Insurance. 


Pa ol of ee LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Plate Glass, E oyers’ / 
pebiied oud a Burctary. | ORIENTAL GOODS IN THE CITY. 
Insurance. 


923 FORT STREET, Fe 


FORT’ST. 


_|PHONE. 1470. 


| 
| 
AND DESIGNSR | 


kK yb |) iN Hawaiian Electric Co. 
, || Furnishes Everything Electrical 
FOR STYLISH 
M | | | | i] C TV Electric Stoves, Laundry Machines, 
|| Carpet Sweepers, Elevators, etc. 


STRAW HAT Largest cold storage and ice plant in 
MANUFACTURER '|the city. 


| Agents Westinghouse Electric Co. 
Telephone 2129 Phone 2390. 


HOUSE WIRING 


el 


The First fational % 


CAPITAL, $500,000. AT HONOLULU. 


DIRECTORATE: 
M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. 
G. N. WILCOX, 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 
G. P. CASTLE, 


United States Government Depositary 


L. T. PECK, Cashler. 
H. M. von HOLT. 


GENERAL BANKING.—lIssues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit and 
Cable. Cable Transfers; transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


THE FR LE ND 


January, 1914. 


If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. » 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. # 
Banking by mail, 47% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAII, Lta. 


Honolulu 


“ SAYEGUSA # 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS OF ‘ART 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


EO, HALL & Son 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
cmeled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


HONOLULU CYCLERY CO 
Wholesale and Retail 
BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUNDRIES, MOTOR 
CYCLE SUPPLIES, VELOCIPEDES, 
GO CARTS AND TRICYCLES. 


Telephone 2518 180 S. King St. 
Honolulu, T. H. Waialua Branch, Tel. 968 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
rouse in the Territory. 


Especial Attention Given Mail Orders. 


DRINK 
“Cascade” 
Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft & Artic Soda Wks., Ltd. 


Sole Agents. 


_ Telephone 2270. 


Dinwueryware 
HOUSE OF HONOLULU 


Quality, value and proper and 
courteous treatment have been the 
factors which have made us “The 
Dinnerware House of Honolulu.”’ 

The careful selection of patterns 
and shapes of our open-stock dinner- 
ware has added materially to~ the 
success of our China Department. 


We We Dimoud & CQe, bide 
53-57 KING STREET. 


Tel. 1467, P. O. Box 602 


D. J. CASHMAN 
Tents and Awnings. 


Old Clock Tower Bldg. 


Fort St., nr. Allen. Honolulu, T. H. 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 
Young Building, next the Cable Office 


Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 
Wood Fans, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store in 

the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
packed for 
mailing. 


‘YOUNG BUILDING. 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
: IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
HoNnoLuLu, T. H. 


(fe BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission : A gts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., © 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—E. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; E. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G, R. Carter, A. 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, 1st vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 3rd vice-presi- 
dent; E. E. Paxton, secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
G. N. Wilcox. 


We Are Agents 


for “Knox” Ladies’ Hats. 
“Modart’” Front-lacing Corset. 


“Nemo” and “R & G” Corsets, 
“Butterick” Patterns, ‘‘Delinea- 


tor” and all the ““Butterick’”” Pub- 
lications. 


N. §. Sachs Dry Goods Co., Lid. 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 


Phone 1165. 


Henry H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Hmbalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2258. 
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Missionary Museum--- 
Loan Exhibition. 


Missionary Scenes 
Under Direction of Mr. Jas. Wilder. 


PLAN ENDORSED BY COUSIN’S SOCIETY 


| See page 33. | 
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Henry 
Waterhouse 
Trust Co., 

Ltd. 


eal Estate 


Stocks and 
Bonds 


Fire, Life, 
Bond and Auto 
[nsurance 


Safe Deposit 
Boxes 


For & Merchant 
Streets :Honolalu 


THE 'F REEND 


H. Hackfeld & Co. 


LIMITED 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


Importers of General Merchandise 
Agents for Pacific Mail and American- 
Hawaiian S. S. Cos. 


HONOLULU Sie cle 
Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


Oahu College 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
and 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A.B., Principal). 


Offer complete College Preparatory 
Work, together with Special Com- 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Oahu College Honolulu, H. T. 


THEO. H. DAVIES & CO., LTD, 
Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 
SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 


Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 

Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an '‘Chief” Brands of Canned Pineapples. 


San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 
Cable address, “Draco.” 


The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED. 


Financial, Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


STANGENWALD BUILDING. 


Cable Address: “*Dilpax.” 
Liebers, Western Union, A. B. C. 
P. O. Box 446. 


HONOLULU - - - - 


Codes: 


HAWAII 


February, 1914. 


ISHOP COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


Sugar Factors, Insurance and Machinery Agents. 
Shipping Agents Representing 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Wahiawa Water Co., Ltd. 


Etna Insurance Company, (Fire, Life, Marine 
and Automobile) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Citizens Insurance Company 
London Assurance Corporation 


Fulton Iron Works of St. Louis, 
Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Greens Fuel Economizer Company 
Chas. C. Moore & Co., Engineers 
Matson Navigation Co. 


Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
New Engiand Mutual Life Insurance Company 
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WALL & DOUGRERTYE 


Reset and Reconstruct Jewelry 
in Modern Styles. 
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Execute Special Work in theirs 
Designing and Manufacturing 
Departments: Silverware, Jew-¥ 
elry, Stationery, Book-plates, 
Bronzes, Tablets, Medals. 
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Satisfactory facilities 
for those who cannot 
place their orders in 
person: eee 
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ALEXANDER YOUNG 
BUILDING. } 
HONOLULU. 
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OLDEST NEWSPAPER WEST OF THE ROCKIES. 


VoOErEcX Iii. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII, FEBRUARY, 1914. No. 2. 


fae FRIEND 


Published monthly at the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms, Honolulu, T. H. 


Subscription price - - $1.00 per year 


Address business letters and make 
checks, etc., payable to 
THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend, 
PP Os Box 489 


Miss HE. V. Warinner, 
Associate Bus. Mer. 


oe 
ee 


All communications of a literary char- 
acter should be addressed to THE 
FRIEND, Honolulu, T. H., and must reach 
the Board Rooms by the 24th of the 
month. 


oe 
tees 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS: 
DOREMUS SCUDDER..... Editor-in-Chief 


Prank §S. Scudder....... Managing Editor | 


Orramel H. Gulick Perley L. Horne 

F. W. Damon Theodore Richards 

Paul Super Miss BE. V. Warinner 

A. A, Ebersole Vaughan MacCaughey 
William D. Westervelt. 


Entered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Hawaii, 
as second class matter, under act of Congress 
of March 3, 1879. 


The Campaign. 


ITH the advent of 1914 the 
W “Go To Church” movement 

in Honolulu began in ear- 
nest. Its chief feature has 
lain in getting before the 
people the claims of religion. In doing 
this it has been using modern methods. 
There can be no doubt that if the man 
were in the body today who said “The 
sons of this age are for their own gen- 
eration wiser than the sons of the light,” 
he would advertise as no church or mod- 
ern minister has yet thought of doing. 
He who scourged the hucksters out of 
the temple and rode into Jerusalem like 
~ a king at the head of a singing proces- 
sion knew how to get his message into 
the ears of the populace. The gireatest 
bugbear to the spread of Christianity is 
conventionalism. Not a few excellent 
people passing Central Union Church 
and seeing a sign board announcing in 
a most restrained way the next even- 
_ ing’s service more or less dislike it. 


Why? Is it because we have so culti- 
vated the keep-it-quiet-spirit in religious 
expression that making a genuinely pub- 
lic announcement of religion cuts across 
the grain? But the hand of the Church 
is being fo1ced by the inexorable logic 
of events and tho the sons of light 
rarely catch up to the sons of the age, 
they often have to follow their lead 
as Jesus suggested a generation behind 
hand. Certainly the Christian forces of 
the United States are waking up on the 
question of getting their wares before 
the eyes of men by persistent adver- 
tising. A year ago Baltimore led off 
in a systematic campaign in the col- 
umns of the News. On Saturday the 
20th of December it took six solid pages 
to tell the people of that city what the 
churches wished them to know. It was 
well-put information. Other cities have 
followed the example of Baltimore. To- 
wards the end of last year St. Louis open- 
ed alike campaign unde the auspices of 
the Church Federation. About the same 
time the Secretary of the Federated 
Churches of Cleveland journeyed all the 
way to the Maryland capital to make a 
thoro investigation of the movement on 
the ground inasmuch as the Lake City 
had raised a large sum of money to ad- 
vertise religion there. Already Hono- 
lulu is being stirred by the appeal to the 
eye in newspaper, on sign board and at 
car front. The brief reminder ““‘Go To 
Church Tonight” on the trolley is being 
cited by practical business men as one 
of the most potent suggestions in their 
experience. Meantime the half page 
space in the dailies is getting hold of 
men’s consciences with rare force. The 
committee is doing brilliant work with 
these announcements. The question is, 
will the churches meet this campaign of 
advertising by a corresponding welcome 
and an enthusiastic endeavor to make 
their services winsome and helpful? 


Retrenchment. 
The above question has been rather 


doubtfully answered by cuts in church 


budgets. Honolulu had no trouble in 
oversubscribing by a large percentage 
stock for the carnival. A mere occasion 
of jollification finds our community 
open handed to a remarkable degree not- 
withstanding the hard times. The press 
also has for some weeks been heralding 
the news of larger shipments of automo- 
biles than ever before. There seems 
money enough for some things. The 
man on the street is asking the question, 
“Do these advertising Christians mean 
business? There is plenty of cash in 
our community for fun. Why not for 
keeping church worship and activity up 
to date?’ The challenge is one that 
must be met. One answer to this query 
is “The church ought to set the com- 
munity the example of living frugally 
when hard times come. It should be 
brave enough to cut and encourage all 
others to keep within their incomes.” 
There are evidently two sides to the 
question. Meantime the man _ whose 
motto is “Cut Charity Last” and who 
maintains or advances his contributions 
for religious purposes by reducing his 
personal luxuries or pleasures is solving 
the perplexing conundrums that hedge 
in this problem of retrenchment. One 
thing is certain, the Church is the last 
place at which a progressive community 
can afford to begin its cutting. 


o 
°° 


A Great Anniversary. 


We have just received copies of the 
Dnyanodaya, the widely known and ably 
conducted Christian journal published 
in Bombay in connection with the work 
of the American Board and edited by 
Rev. Robert E. Hume. These contain 
in both the Marathi and English langu- 
ages full accounts of the centennary of 
American Missions in British India. The 
first mission planted by the American 
Board was located at Bombay. Here the 
work has progressed beyond all expecta- 
tions and the anniversary exercises were 
most impressive and inspiring. The 
British Government, distinguished busi- 
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ness men, Christian and non-Christian 
native leaders, representatives from the 
missions of other churches, vast throngs 
of Hindu Christians and a deputation 
from the American Board headed: by 
President Capen, united to give rare 
significance to the various sessions, 
America’s share in the Christianizing of 
India forms one of the greatest chapters 
in the history of modern international 
altruism. Our country has during the 
past century contributed more than 40,- 
000 missionaries to India, and has ex- 
pended some sixty-five millions of dol- 
lars thereupon. The churches connected 
with American Missions there number 
830,000 members. 76 hospitals and 143 
dispensaries treating annually one mil- 
lion patients, 13 colleges and a vast net- 
work of primary, secondary, industrial 
and theological schools with 195,000 
pupils represent some of the more su- 
perficial features of the work now being 
maintained. History has nothing to show 
like this record of international brother- 
hood. After leaving India President 
Capen who is accompanied by his wife 
and daughter expect to continue their 
tour to China and Japan and will re- 
main a short tme in Hawaii. Their 
coming -will be made the occasion here 
for several important missionary rallies. 


“ 


The Sansar. 


Occasionally our office is favored with 
copies of this enterprising Hindustani 
journal published in Victoria, British 
Columbia. It shows with what suspicion 
not to say injustice citizens of the Brit- 
ish Empire who hail from India are be- 
ing treated by their Canadian fellow an- 
tionals. Many of the immigrants are 
Sikhs, members of one of the noblest 
races in Hindustan. Their people have 
been consistently loyal to Great Britain 
and saved the day for the British in the 
Sepoy rebellion. They ate the best fight- 
ing men of Southern Asia. Their re- 
ligion has many points of similarity with 
Christianity. Ethnologically they are at 
least partly Aryan, hence akin to the 
Canadians who are showing so little of 
the spirit of Christ in their cruel treat- 
ment of these distant relatives of theirs. 
In the United States where at the South 
the Negro is defrauded of his rights as 
a brother man, on our Pacific Coast 
which dictates to our Nation the policy 
of Asiatic exclusion, in Australasia 
where the Briton is even more unfrater- 
nal, throughout South Africa where 
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Asiatics and Africans are treated with 
studied injustice, and now in British 
America, Christianity is flouted in prac- 
tise by men who claim to represent it. 
We hope for better things later on. How 
will a juster and kindlier spirit come? 
Must it be thru the development of 
qualities in Asiatic and African that shall 
compel by force of character and by in- 
dustrial prowess equitable treatment from 
the now dominant Anglo-Saxon? Or is 
the white man going to yield to Christ 
and rise to the opportunity of proving 
his manliness by living according to his 
faith? In other words is it to be thru 
the principle of struggle for life or thru 
that of struggle for the life, the larger 
life, of others? There is no question 
which of these two is the principle 
championed by the Christ. An increas- 
ing number of us Anglo-Saxons are 
giving ourselves for the dominance of 
this Christ principle of struggle for the 
life of others in the future evolution of 
man on this planet. God speed the 
Sansar in its fight for brotherhood in 
British Columbia. 


% 
Progressive Paia. 


Good news comes from Maui. Paia 
Union, technially known as the Maka- 
wao Foreign, Church has decided to 
erect a “Community House” next door 
to its present home. The establishment 
of a High School at Hamakuapoko has 
helped hasten this dicision. A _ large 
group of young people who formerly 
were sent to Punahou are now able to fit 
for college while living at home. This 
is one of the best things that has hap- 
pened in a long time for family life and 
consequently for the church in Central 
Maui. These young people feel the need 
of a social center and as is so often the 
case with the best reforms, the principle 
of “a little child shall lead them” has 
prevailed. For their elders have long 
known that such a center would be a 
great addition to community life. Cen- 
tral Maui, like several other country 
sections, retains much of the charm of 
old time Island life. One can scarcely 
imagine a healthier or happier way to 
live than that which characterizes these 
rural communities. Here home enjoys 
its privileges unchallenged by rivals 
which flou1ish in cities, and the church 
finds its rarest opportunities. Out of 
country churches have come a very large 
proportion of Christian leaders. Any- 
thing which broadens the life of a rural 
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church, gives it a deeper hold upon the 
hearts of its people and brings its influ- 
ence to bear more widely upon their ex- 
periences is a distinct advance. We 
congratulate Mr. and Mrs. Bowdish and 
the entire Central Maui community for 
which they are laboring upon this new 
addition to their plant. ‘ 


“ 


Tramping. 

No winter season within experience 
has been more favorable for mountain 
climbing than that of the present year. 
The weather has been glorious with just 
enough rain to keep the foliage in finest 
condition minus discomfort to walkers. 
Both the Trail and Mountain Club and 
the Promotion Committee have been 
busy multiplying facilities for larger en- 
joyment of the greatest winter mountain- 
eering in the northern hemisphere. In 
our mountains there is a limit to the ex- 
tensive cutting of trails because of their 
menance to the forests. Hence the 
policy of keeping a few more important 
trails well cleared is being stritcly fol- 
lowed. A map showing these and indicat- 
ing the location of a number of ridge 
trails is being prepared. The Promotion 
Committee has had many markers made 
which, with the map, will enable even 
greenhorns to find their way about 
without guides. No one ignorant of the 
ground should go tramping alone upon 
our mountains unless care is taken to 
keep to well defined trails. Lives have 
been lost by neglecting this precaution. 
Volunteer guides are increasing in num- 
ber, and at the Promotion Committee 
headquarters arrangements for their 
service may be made by tourists at any 
time. They are not of course always 
available. The Department of Water 
Works which is compelled by the Health 
Board to safeguard the purity of the 
water supply is co-operating with the 
Trail and Mountain Club in locating 
trails and trampers are urged to be very 


‘careful not to foul any of the water 


courses. The mountains of Oahu and 
of the other Islands are destined to be- 
come one of the great playgrounds of 
America. Ere long tourists who love 
outdoors will be attracted to this Terri- 
tory in very large numbers because of 
the unusual attractions of the kind of 
climbing possible here. There can be no 
comparison between mountaineering in 
Switzerland and in Hawaii because the 
sport in the two countries is so dis- 
similar. Each has its own peculiar feat- 
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ures that render it sui generis. Both 
make unlimited demands upon endur- 
ance, while each has its own fascination. 


2, 
“ 


Missionary Nations. 


During the past two years articles of 
great interest by Dean C. Worcester for 
twelve years Secretary of the Interior in 
the Philippines have appeared in the 
National Geographic Magazine. These 
have told rather in a casual way some 
of the wonderful achievements of our 
Government there. The record makes 
no attempt at exhaustiveness, yet it re- 
veals welfare work of the very highest 
order. Roads, hospitals, sanitation for 
interior villages, schools, industrial train- 
ing, inculcation of ideas of justice, en- 
forcement of justice and cultivation ot 
atheletics are some of the blessings be- 
stowed by our nation upon the peoples 
of the many races which inhabit the 
archipelago. We have a right to be 
proud of these achievements. They are 
in fact the story of a nation’s missionary 
operations. We have had nothing to 
gain from our acquisition of the Philip- 
pines. Because of that fact there are 
thousands of little Americans who have 
never had any patience with our Govern- 
ment for holding on to them. One of 
our great national parties has seemingly 
small interest in the giant task of fully 
preparing the peoples of the Philippines 
for self government. Its slogan has 
been the granting of speedy independence 
to the Islands. The missionary op- 
portunity and our nation’s splendid 
handling of it during the administra- 
tions of Presidents Roosevelt and Taft 
have not made large appeal to the ad- 
vocates of this policy of haste. Presi- 
dent Wilson who has been one of the 
spokesmen therefor has been experi- 
menting along the line of his party’s 
theory rather cautiously, and it is too 
early to say with what result. It ts alto- 
gether likely that his appointees to of- 
fice, being intelligent men, will be con- 
vinced by what they see on the ground 
that their party’s declared purpose is 
impossible of achievement and that en- 
lightened statesmanship as well as good 
common sense call for a _ continued 
vigorous prosecution of the same mis- 
sionary methods that for a decade and a 
half have been conferring upon the 
Philippine peoples such remarkable bles- 
sings. If so they will only swell the 
membership of the band of converts, 
who, visiting the Philippines for argu- 
ments to condemn the policy of Roose- 
veit and Taft, have returned its ardent 
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champions. The truth of the matter lies 
with Kipling’s conception of the White 
Man’s Burden. The Anglo-Saxon con- 
science will not allow a nation that it 
dominates to prove false to its duty of 
noblesse oblige. The backward peoples 
who by the force of circumstances have 
been brought under the care or protec- 
tion of Great Britain and America de- 
mand of these privileged nations their 
best. That they must give them. That 
they are giving them. How far this 
process is to extend in the case of 
America it is impossible to fortell. Cer- 
tainly our nation cannot forever shun its 
responsibility to the Central American 
States. We may not relish our mission- 
ary duty, but we shall not be able to 
shirk it. We who have the blessings of 
civilization must by God’s law share 
them. This law of brotherhood will yet 
have its way in the story of our Na- 
tion’s relations with Eastern Asia as 
well as in the history of our administra- 
tion of the trust imposed by God upon 
us in Porto Rico, Cuba and the Philip- 
pines. 


MoM 6% 
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Further Injustice 


“Steadily month by month the Wil- 
son administration at Washington is 
making for itself a sinister record in 
the realm of brotherhood. The title 
Democratic is proving a farcical mis: 
nomer. The party evidently cares lit- 
tle about the deep hostility it is arous- 
ing in the hearts of 10,000,000 colored 
citizens by its studied policy of insult 
to the negro race. In the South with 
disfranchisement to make it supreme 
the Democratic party conceives its 
course both popular and safe. But it 
fails to realize that the negro of the 
North may easily figure as the de- 
ciding factor in political contests. To 
the negro as a foe it is now adding 
the citizen of Asiatic extraction. To 
deny the right of American-born Japa- 
nese to travel from Hawaii to the 
mainland by refusing to accept as evi- 
dence of citizenship certificates of 
birth on American soil issued by our 
territorial authorities igs a monstrous 
usurpation of authority by President 
Wilson’s secretary of labor. It is as 
unjust as it is arrogant. Such de- 
cisions by mere cabinet officers make 
one wonder to what extremes the 
tyranny of the executive is to be per- 
mitted to reach before bounds are set 
to it. The courts seem to be the last 
resort in cases of this nature. 


‘Doubtless the administration be- 
lieves that its hostile attitude toward 
Asiatics will be popular among work- 
ingmen and will bring in more votes 
than those of the negroes whom it is 
antagonizing, but all such calculations 
based upon a radical injustice are sure 
in the end to prove fallacious. If met 
by opponents with a plea to the con- 
sciousness of justice in every man, 
such a policy ag that of President Wil- 
son in its appeal to race prejudice is 
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certain to issue in defeat. To our 
Japanese fellow citizens in Hawaii 
upon whom this blow dealt by our 
president falls with an effect almost 
tragic because of their real devotion 
to their country and the plight in 
which it leaves them, virtually ma- 
rooned upon these islands, the Friend 
extends its deepest sympathy. Our ad. 
vice to them is to prove their rare fit- 
ness for exercising the high peroga- 
tives of American citizenship by re- 
fraining from intemperate language, 
by a dignified self-respecting appeal 
to the conscience of the nation and 
by quiet duty doing. Such conduct 
will bring them hostg of friends. 

“If possible to have the injustice of 
this hostile ruling of Secretary Wil- 
son reviewed by the Supreme Court 
of the nation, we urge upon them the 
wisdom of submitting the question to 
our highest national tribunal and we 
appeal to large-hearted men of wealth 
in Honolulu to furnish funds for this 
purpose. We trust that the Japanese 
press in Hawaii will also treat this 
question with self-restraint and free- 
dom.from all bitterness. It is pre- 
eminently a time which calls upon the 
Japanese for such exhibition of quali- 
ties lacking in the Washington gov: 
ernment, that the contrast will make 
the deepest impression upon all in 
America who love justice. Such a 
course will do more to convince our 
countrymen of the fitness of Japanese 
to be entrusted with the privilege of 
the franchise than any other possible 
plea. 


“Our nation needs to be made 
eshamed of the race hatred exhibited 
last year in Sacramento and now at 
Washington. The adoption by Japan 
of the policy of high-minded appeal to 
the sense of justice inherent in all 
men is certain to win. Meantime we 
Americans who long to see Jesus 
Christ crowned king of mankind, who 
believe in the princrples of world-wide 
humanity upon which our nation was 
founded, who have faith in the con- 
science and common sense of the 
American people and know both that 
they will some day see the truth and 
that seeing it they have manliness 
enough to do it, have the high duty 
of never ceasing to plead for justice 
and brotherhood until America shall 
hear and grant our petition. We are 
glad to testify by personal knowledge 
that this extreme ruling by Secretary 
Wilson, denying to our Japanese fel- 
low citizens the right to travel freely 
from one end of their country to the 
other, has already succeeded in rais- 
ing up new friends for the principle 
of treating Asiatics on equal terms 
with Huropeans in granting franchise 
privileges. Let the good work go on. 
And let Japanese residents in Hawaii 
not allow Secretary Wilson’s ruling to 
discourage them in continuing to take 
out for their children certificates of 
American birth. It may be that one 
object of this procedure at Washing- 
ton is the hope of creating among 
Japanese resident in America a dis- 
inclination to claim for their children 
born on our soil the rights of citizen- 
ship. This ruling should stimulate all 
the more the determination of Japa- 
nese here and on the mainland cour- 
teously, lawfully, quietly and yet firm- 
ly to insist upon every right to which 
they or their children are entitled.” 

Dans: 
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Joel Bean 


OR some weeks each day had borne 

him almost imperceptibly nearer his 
freedom, for his fine body which had 
served so long and faithfully could not 
at once let go his spirit. Serenely ex- 
pectant, yet with tender patience, he 
waited the slow dissolving of ties that 
bound him to his good servant of eighty- 
eight years. 

Each afternoon he watched from his 
couch on the porch of his daughter’s 
hill-side home the sun slip into the sea, 
and the glory of its afterglow on tropic 
waters and sky. Those he loved hest 
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were by him, tending his every bodily 
need, in self-forgetting love able to 
enter into his peace, so ‘that for him 
there might be no sadness of farewell. 
Conscious almost to the end, at last re- 
lease came in sleep—Sunday, January 
eleventh. 

As the day lengthened towards sun- 
down, we gathered that same afternoon, 
some because they loved this Honolulu 
home, which in its unconscious ministra- 
tion of strength and peace to all who 
enter it, breathes its ancestral faith. 
Some came because in the last few years 
during which he has visited at times in 
Honolulu, they had learned to love him 
for himself; and still others, whose 
friendship held across a half century, to 
that first visit, when with wife and tiny 
child he came, a blessing alike to toil- 
ing missionaries and their charges. 

The hush of a Friends’ Meeting rested 
upon us all, that silence which enfolds 
each restless or burdened heart and 
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brings a spiritual awareness which is 
also peace, a silence in which our sepa- 
rate selves draw nearer together, as they 
draw nearer God. There was the read- 
ing of his favorite passages from tne 
closing chapters of Revelation, of 
Whittier’s At Last, parts of which he 
repeated just before he slept, and a few 
tender personal words as the day waned 
to the sunset. In his death Joel Bean 
was a friend, in every sense of that uni- 
versal word. A few years ago, he wrote 
lines in memory of a loved neighbor: 


“The summit where his armor fell 
Bathed in the upper air, 

O’er western slope and ocean swell 
Looked out on sunsets fair. 


Beloved of every class and creed, 
Amid the sin and strife 

He walked an “Israelite indeed,” 
A lofty, stainless life. 


His fellow men ’twas his to serve 
With mind and heart and will, 

Our souls with stronger faith to nerve, 
With larger hope to fill.” 


It reads like a prophecy of what we 
would say of him, were ours his gift of 
utterance. Agnes C. Weaver. 

That candy and soft drink carts in 
the immediate vicinity of school buildings 
are detrimental to the health of the chil- 
dren, and in a number of ways are a pub- 
lic nuisance, is a fact upon which Hono- 
lulu mothers would be justified in basing 
a strong complaint. Much of the candy, 
while toothsome and alluring to the eye, 
is manifestly unwholesome. Certainly 
its condition is not improved by its 
proximity to the dust-swept street. There 
is no attempt apparently to sterilize 
drinking glasses or the mouths of soda 
water bottles. 

It is generally conceded that sweets 
between meals are not wholesome, yet 
the candy vendor reaps his richest har- 
vest during the periods of recess. 


The presence of the candy cart destroys 


the democracy of the school. It is di- 
vided at once into two groups—the boy 
with a nickel and the boy without a 
nickel. One suffers through what is to 
him real privation, the other has a mys- 
terious “headache” and is absent from 
school two or three days of the month. 
It is a pleasure to report that Principal 
Davis has placed a ban upon candy carts 
in the vicinity of the Royal School. We 
wish that there might be a more general 
co-operation in this matter. E. V. W. 
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Child Labor 


The procession of working children in 
America, if placed twelve feet apart in 
single file, would reach from San Fran- 
cisco to Boston and thence to New Or- 
leans. To shorten the procession until it 
dwindles and disappears, the: National 
Child Labor Committee says it needs to 
have 10,000 members or one for each half 
mile of these children. \ 

The last number of the Child Labor 
Bulletin gives not only several articles of 
general interest, and the Annual Report 
of the National Child Labor Committee, 
but also a brief review of the Commit- 
tee’s plans for the future. 

First and foremost an absolute fourteen 
year limit for all gainful occupations 
without exemptions must be fixed in all 
states. At the same time, in order to 
make the legal age limit an established 
fact, and a sufficient protection to the 
child, every state law needs to be amend- 
ed in some point concerning work per- 
mits. 

It is of next importance to regulate 
the work of all minors by a limit of 
hours, a 16 or 18 year limit for danger- 
ous trades and by medical inspection of 
minors at work. The Committee says 
that no minor should be allowed as a 
night messenger, and points out that only 
seven states have fixed a 21 year limit for 
this work. Reference is made to the need 
of discussing the opinion of educators 
and social workers that there is no gain- 
ful occupation which a child under 16 
years can enter without harm. 

A special plea for more members of 
the National Child Labor Committee is 
based on the need for taking up with 
greater emphasis the matter of adminis- 
tration and enforcement of child labor 
laws and other subjects closely related to 
child labor, such as industrial education 
and the problem of the needy families 
whose children are forbidden to work. 


—V. MacC. 

The bad economy of tuberculosis con- 
tinually finds new illustration. It is said 
the disease cost the state of Connecticut 
$1,000,000 last year in direct expenditure, 
not taking account at all of indirect loss 
by lack of efficiency. Breathe deeeply, 
brethren! Breathe deeply, support the 
tuberculosis campaign and be thankful 
that you bought Red Cross seals during 
the Christmas season. 


February, 1914. 
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& # OAHU PRISON AS A REFORMATORY «& «& 


Interview with High Sheriff Wm. Henry 


AHU PRISON as a reforma- 
tory?” Sheriff Henry laid down 
his pen and smiled. 

“Yes, it might be considered in that 
light, and curiously enough statistics 
which I have recently been compiling 
testify to this fact. 

“In the fifteen years of my associa- 
tion with the prison there have been but 
seventeen prisoners who have been re- 
committed. This number against the 
1614 who were received here from 
January 1, 1899 to December 31, 1913. 
This figure represents the criminal pris- 
onets. There have, of course, been 
many instances of the recommitment of 
those sent here on petty charges. 

“You say perhaps a number have died 
or moved away after their release. That 
is true of course, though in either case 
the number is comparatively small. We 
keep pretty close tab on those who have 
gone out and much the larger per cent 
are still in the territory. I find them 
everywhere, doing various classes of 
work. Sometimes their pasts are un- 
known or mercifully forgotten, and they 
are holding positions of trust. Such a 
discovery is always a pleasure to me. 

“There are a great many things 
which conspire to a man’s getting into 
prison ; it is an easy thing to get in, but 
much harder to get out. A nervous, 
high-strung individual, may, on the im- 
pulse of the moment, commit an as- 
sault. The act is committed through 
what is only fair to consider an insur- 
mountable birthright, a quick temper 
and the resulting rush of blood to the 
head. Much the larger per cent of 
crime is caused by liquor. Also there 
are many cases of jealousy, especially 
among the Japanese. These “acts are 
committed under the impulse of the mo- 
ment. The screw loose somewhere in 
the mental or physical make-up of these 
men makes the tragedies, the practically 
hopeless tragedies of their lives; though 
there may never have been one hour 
when they were criminal through de- 
liberate intention. Then there are those 
whose crimes are simply the result of 
circumstances and of circumstances not 
of their own making. 

There are really few perpetual crim- 
inals. In some instances boys sent sev- 
eral times to the reform school volun- 
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tarily go into a career of crime, but 
these are greatly in the minority. 

“The system of patrol, judiciously 
used, is a grand thing. I worked 
through several sessions of the legisla- 
ture to make this effective in Hawaii. 
It is the wives and mothers who are 
virtually the sufferers, and often when 
the head of the family is removed even 
the necessities of life are hard to ob- 
tain. When it is a man’s first offense I 
have thought it wise that he be allowed 
to work under the eyes of the law, for 
his family rather than for the Territory. 
This system keeps a man away from bad 
influences as he knows that if he breaks 


SCENES IN THE PRISON YARD. | 
Upper picture shows historic tree under which 
Christmas services have been held for many 
Mr. John Martin is the moving spirit 
His face appears in the 


years, 

in these services. 

lower picture, just 

“Christmas.” 
the laws governing patrol he will be 
brought back. 

“T have also done away with the lock- 
step in marching. This form of dis- 
cipline is unnatural in the extreme and 
practically deforms the victim. It does 
not seem right that when a man has 
paid his penalty to society he be branded 
for all time. His peculiar gait might 
not be associated with the prison by 
some, but anyone familiar with the old 
form of discipline would easily recog- 
nize it. 


under the “A” in 


“Another thing that I have found 
pleasure in assisting to bring into effect 
is the law passed during the last session 
of the legislature which allows the pris- 
oner $5 at the expiration of his sentence. 
Previously he was turned loose on the 
streets practically a beggar, or face to 
face with the necessity of stealing. The 
law provides a suit of clothes most suit- 
able for him in the line of work he pro- 
poses to follow. 

“Flogging was indulged in to a great 
extent prior to my connection with the 
prison. I have never seen good results 
obtained from this method of punish- 
ment and it is now practically abolished. 
As far as possible it is much better to 
appeal directly to the honor of a man. 
If physical punishment is deemed neces- 
sary it should be in modified form. Gen- 
erally it is better to give prisoners a 
chance to become normal minded and to 
instruct them in what is expected of 
them than to use brutality. The man in 
authority practically places himself on 
a level with a prisoner during his vile 
moments by using brutality upon him. 

“With our cosmopolitan population 
we have found nobody keener to a 
sense of justice than prisoners. We 
have to see to it that the scales of just- 
ice are as evenly balanced as possible. 
Otherwise a lacking in this regard would 
be noticed much quicker with our popu- 
lation than on the outside world. 

“There are many cases having a most 
touching human appeal. The hardest 
sights with which we have to contend 
are those men up for execution. Then 
the sadness of so many families is in- 
deed a hard thing to contemplate. The 
destitution of a prisoners’ wife means 
not only poverty, but heart-break, dis- 
grace and despair. 

“For thirteen years we have had the 
daily example of a Japanese woman’s 
undying devotion to her husband. The 
man was sentenced on a charge of sec- 
ond-degree murder to life imprisonment. 
At first the wife pleaded day after day 
to be allowed to see him, or at least 
to leave some bit of food or reading mat- 
ter. Finally her coming grew to be a 
matter of course and we have permitted 
it as a study more than anything else. 
We have tried to determine among our- 
selves just what motive lies back of her 
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devotion; whether it is really love, 
whether threatening influences have been 
brought to bear, or whether she played 
a part in’the crime and this is her way 
of making peace with her God. The 
man was recently moved from the jail 
to the hospital. His condition has been 
pronounced critical, and day and night 
the faithful wife has hovered at his side. 
Only the other day she came here to 
plead with me to use my influence in 
effecting a pardon that the man might 
die outside of prison walls. Considering 
the thirteen years already served and 
the man’s critical condition, I would not 
be averse to giving him his liberty. 

“Do I consider the religious services 
held at the prison a helpful influence? I 
most certainly do. There are a number 
of prominent people in Honolulu who 
give most generously of their time and 
talents. We also have from time to time 
visiting men of national reputation. It 
would be impossible to estimate the scope 
of these influences. First thing after 
breakfast every Sunday morning is the 
Filipino service. This continues for 
thirty minutes, and is followed by ser- 
vices in Korean and Chinese. All are in 
the mother tongue. Then comes Mr. 
John Martin’s general service, for so 
many years an inspiring feature of pris- 
on life. This gathering from 11 to 12 
is under the auspices of the Y.M.C.A. 
and is followed by a Catholic meeting 
under the direction of Father Valentine. 
A Japanese service ends the day. A 
special woman’s meeting is conducted by 
different leaders in the afternoon. These 
all have a softening influence and start 
a new train of thought in ‘the minds of 
the inmates.” 

292 was the highest number of prison- 
ers in Oahu Prison at any time during 
the period reached on June 30, 1913, and 
the lowest was on July 18, 1912, with 
244. The total per cent of nationalities 
follows: 


Tlawatian, males emer. eee 13:15 5-73 
elavwaltanp Lemalese s.. sche) sere 68 36-73 
Japanese tales |..\ Seca. 136 .ey 18.49 23-73 
Chinesesimales 5st nstianeee: 16.95 65-73 


Korean males 6.84 68-73 
Other nationalities, males. ..44.86 22-73 
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EXECUTIVE BUILDING. 

A sandblast treatment of the rusty cor- 
nice of the Executive Building would im- 
prove its appearance. The “inside of the 
cup” has been beautified. Why not the 
outside as well. 
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Cultivating Peace 


During the past two years many lec- 
tures have been delivered in these islands 
by prominent Japanese, who spending 
a day in Honolulu, instead of using their 
time for sightseeing, have used it as an 
opportunity for conference with promin- 
ent Japanese and Americans, and when 
possible, for public lectures. Some have 
stopped over a steamer, engaging in a 
busy lecturing campaign; one, at least, 
Prof. Shiga, toured the islands, reaching 
large crowds of Japanese wherever he 
went. 

The question has 
what are these men saying? Are they 
advocating loyalty to Japan? Are they 
trying to hinder the process of Ameri- 
canization? On the contrary, these gen- 
tlemen are doing for us distinguished 
service in cultivating among their fel- 
low-countrymen the highest ideals of in- 
ternational friendship, and urging upon 
them the importance of embracing broad- 
er conceptions of their relation to the 
rest of humanity, amalgamating with 
the people among whom they live, en- 
deavoring to acquire their language and 
customs. They point out the fact that 
by bringing up their children as Ameri- 
can citizens they will promote a better 
understanding between Americans and 
Japanese and redeem Japan from the 
the reputation of desiring to foster a 
spirit of narrow nationalism. They have 
urged them to give no heed to the sen- 
sational reports frequently circulated in 
the yellow press, assuring them that the 
governments of Japan and America al- 
ways have been and always must be the 
best of friends and that the difficulties 
that arise between them will always be 
settled by diplomacy, and that the speedy 
adjustment of difficulties will be facili- 
tated if those who are resident in Amer- 
ica prove by quietness of temper and 
diligence in business that their presence 
is a true benefit to the country. 

These addresses, from the viewpoint 
of their broadminded statesmanship and 
high ethical and international ideals, have 
not only retlected great credit upon 
Japan, but have set an example which 


naturally arisen, 


other nations might well imitate for the . 


cultivation of international brotherhood. 

The men engaged in this educational 
propaganda are among the most prom- 
inent in the Government, in educational 
institutions, Christian ministry, and 
Peace organizations. Among them are 
Rev. Dr. Ebina of Tokyo; Prof. S. Shiga 
of Waseda University; Dr. I. Nitobe, 
Exchazige Lecturer for 1913, well known 
also as the author of “Bushido, the Soul 
of Japan”; Hon. S. Shimada, who went 
especially to comfort and steady the 
Japanese of the Coast at the time of the 
Anti-alien land-law agitation; Hon. S. 
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Ebara, representing the Seiyu or Con- 
stitutional party; Hon. A. Hattori repre- 
senting the Kokumin or National party; 
Rev. K. Ibuka, President of the Meiji 
Gakuin, representing the Student Y. M. 
C. A.; Dr. J. Soyeda, of the Nichibei 
Doshikai, or Japan-American One Aim 
Society; Rev. H. Kozaki, representing 
Sunday Schools; President Naruse of 
the Woman’s University, representing 
the Association Concordia, and Dr. S. 
Sato, Exchange Lecturer for 1914.' All 
these men represent the definite attempt 
of the Japanese people, through various 
organizations, to foster the spirit of 
peace and brotherhood, and to counsel 
patience in the times of racial stress. 


Up to the present time these various 
lecturers have come and gone without 
any definite concerted program. They 
have represented, rather, the uncrystal- 
ized sentiment, the sober sense of the 
Japanese people. Now there are signs 
abroad that these various agencies are 
each beginning to recognize the value of 
the service that is being rendered by the 
other, and that before long they may do 
still more effective work by taking coun- 
sel together. We shall not be surprised 
to hear soon that these representatives of 
Government, of Education, of Religion, 
and of Societies of International Fellow- 
ship have come together and mapped out 
a plan whereby this great public propa- 
ganda may be carried out in a system- 
atic and efficient manner. 

Owing to the difficulty of free inter- 
communication of ideas where languages 
are so variant as the English and Jap- 
anese, this great movement goes on 
among us without our fully appreciating 
its significance. Such addresses as have 
been reported suffer not only from care- 
less translation but from failure of the 
reporter to catch the spirit of the speak- 
er. But we can testify to the very high 
service being done by these men in the 
ideals they are setting forth among their 
fellow countrymen. 

The latest of those passing through on 
this errand was Rev. K. Tsunashima, 
one of the leaders in Christian thought 
and activities in Japan. He is the pastor 
of the Bancho Congregational Church in 
Tokyo, and goes to visit churches and 
Y. M. C. A. organizations in America 
with the view of interpreting to them 
the character and ideals of the Japanese 
people. 

Americans who live in the Orient 
come to admire many of the customs 
and ideals of the East and to wish that 
America might be as ready to acknowl- 
edge that there are things worth learn- 
ing and worth cultivating from the 
Orient, as Japan has been to seek and 
incorporate into her life the best out of 
the Occident. A hearty welcome should 
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be accorded to these prophets of friend- 
ship and peace, not merely from the 
spirit of courtesy, but that we may en- 
courage them on their errand; and when 
we are favored by the visit of those 
capable of addressing us in the English 
tongue, the opportunity to exchange 
ideas and to catch their point of view 
should not be lost. B.5.8- 
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TOUR OF KAUAI. 


Rey. J. W. Wadman and Rev. H. P. 
Judd made a tour of Kauai in January 
in the interests of temperance and re- 
ligious education. They spoke in thir- 
teen out of the seventeen public schools 
of the island, having as their subject 
moral improvement and better citizen- 
ship. The principals and teachers of the 
schools received them everywhere most 
cordially and co-operated with them in 
making their tour a success. 

The annual meeting of the Kauai 
Teachers’ Association took place at Ele- 
ele while they were on the island, and 
they were given the opportunity of ad- 
dressing the gathering. 

The monthly meeting of the Waimea 
Literary Club afforded Mr. Wadman the 
privilege of speaking on the topic “So- 
cial Conditions in Honolulu,” with spe- 
cial reference to the gambling and liquor 
evils. 

Every evening during their tour meet- 
ings were held in various churches. In 
addition to services in the Waimea 
Chinese Church, Kapaa Japanese and 
Lihue Union Church, they spoke in the 
Hawaiian churches at Waimea, Hana- 
pepe, Koloa, Lihue, Kapaa, Anahola, 
Hanalei and Heana, thus reaching pas- 
tors, church members and Sunday School 
officers, teachers and pupils. Not only 
were ways pointed out whereby Sunday 
Schools could be improved and made 
more efficient in uplifting the com- 
munity, but a higher moral tone, especi- 
ally in regard to the drink evil, was 
urged upon everyone. The benefit of ab- 
stinence and the curse of liquor wer 
made clear in all the addresses. 

Judging from the opinion of some: of 

the leaders of church work on Kauai, 
—~ much good will result from the campaign 
and much of the seed that was sown will 
bring forth a harvest. 
_ Early in Febriiary Messrs. Wadman 
and Judd started out for a tour of Maui, 
planning to get in touch with the public 
schools, churches and Sunday Schools of 
Maui in their campaign for temperance 
and-teligious. education. 
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Friend Carnival Plans 


esa eee commercially and socially it is a far cry from 
the stringent days of early missionary endeavor to the Hawaii 
of the present. Less than one hundred years ago the first mission- 
aries came, a’ sturdy band of New Englanders, weak in numbers 
but strong in purpose and unflinching in devotion to the cause of 
Christianity. The half has never been told of the hardships of 
those first years; the insults of reigning chiefs, the perils of the Tabu 
System and other forms of native superstition, the filth, the ignor- 
ance, the arid waste of volcanic deposit, the merciless glare of 
a tropical sun, and the heartbreak of severed ties. To these brave 
apostles does Hawaii owe not only her place upon the civilized 
map, but her very life blood, her beauty and her power. 

In an attempt to mirror, in part, the early missionary life of 
the islands, THE FRIEND will give a series of entertainments at the 
Old Mission House, beginning Tuesday, February 17, and con- 
tinuing four days. ‘This will be a part of the official Floral Parade 


program, and is advertised as such. The purpose is to familiarize 
the tourist with various phases of missionary life in Hawaii, and to 


advance generally the cause of missions. The idea was unani- 
mously approved at a recent meeting of the Board of Managers 
of the Cousins Society, and the enthusiasm with which individual 
members are lending their support is prophetic of a most successful 
venture. 

There are thirty-seven families now in the islands who are 
direct descendants of as many missionaries, and each group with its 
various branches has been asked to loan family antiques. These 
interesting mementoes will tell an eloquent story. All fragile pieces 
will be put under glass and a watchman will be on hand day and 
night to insure protection. Each piece will be tagged, and personal 
information will be given by committees of missionary descendants. 

On Friday, the final day of the exhibit, missionary scenes will 
be given on an out of door stage in the rear of the Mission House. 
This feature will be under the direction of Mr. James Wilder. 
Several committees are at work, combining in their efforts to make 
the affair a complete success. Ey Vea: 


ROUTINE. 
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Dr. John L. Dearing, of Yokohama, 
thinks that the danger between Japan 


Don’t be utterly discouraged because 
you have to do the same job over and 
over again. Nature has been staging 
sunsets and sunrises for some eons now 
—yet we remark no deterioration in their 
quality from year to year.—Collier’s. 
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The only conclusive evidence of a 
man’s sincerity is that he gives. himself 
for a principle. Words, money, all things 
else, are comparatively easy to give away ; 
but, when a man makes a gift of his daily 
life and practice, it is plain that the truth, 
whatever it may be, has taken possession 


_ of him.—Lowell. 


and the United States is not that of war, 
but of loss of friendship. We have, up 
to the present, he says, been seeking to 
help Japan into the family of nations. If 
we now say “Stop!” we shall create a 
dividing spirit that will help to turn the 
hand of the East effectually against the 
West. If we cannot see in the Japanese 
brethren, we shall ere long see enemies. 
America has it within her power to show 
the spirit of Christ and demonstrate faith 
in the brotherhood of man. 


Hell and destruction are never full; 
so the eyes of man are never satisfied. 
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ARTERMATH OF LASD ISSUE. 


Apropos of Starting Adult 
Dancing Classes. 


It was told us that even grandmothers 
chad been recently invited to join a class 
wherein the new dances were taught. 
Presumably grandfathers were also in- 
vited. A clipping handed the editor but 
recently will interest candidates for this 
class, if it does no more: 

The Journal of the American Medical 
Association has recently raised its digni- 
fied and professional editorial voice in 
gentle warning. “It seems somewhat 
late,’ it says, “to enter a mild protest 
against the fervor with which the newest 
‘so-called’ dances have been taken up by 
a public already saturated with various 
nerve and mind-destroying amusements 
and caprices. It seems unnecessary to 
call attention to the fact that the tango, 
the various waltzes, are being arduously 
cultivated by callow youth and calloused 
old age. The problems created by these 
dances differ according to the age of the 
participants ; for the young the question 
of morality is paramount; for the old the 
possibility of too great a strain on a 
dilated heart or an arterios-clerotic vessel 
is apparent. The physician will do well 
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to caution the stiff-jointed, aged patient, 
who derives too great a pleasure from 
those—to him—potentially harmful 
amusements.” 


%, 


Ww 
W hat Are the New Dances Like? 


In part answer, we present the pre- 
ceding cut. It is probable that no offense 
will be taken with the viewpoint of the 
pictures. They were not the outcome of 
a prudish slant in the editor’s mental 
makeup. That they are made by a friend 
of the dances will be evident. These pic- 
tures are already in the homes of record 
users, and any harm that may have been 
done to young people by looking at them 
has been done already. Meanwhile, 
fathers and mothers, you who perhaps 
are letting modern life shape your chil- 
dren as it will, with no more protest than 
an occasional sigh, what do you think of 
them? 
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When we have gazed on the above (a 
glance may be enough) it will do no 
harm to take stock of our sensations. Let 
us admit, Christian mothers, when we 
consider our daughters in that posture, 
that there is a chance for womanly 
modesty, if only a fighting chance. The 
practical question is whether there is any 
good reason why we should throw such 
odds against them. The old Indian 
practice of running the gauntlet is obso- 
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lete, and besides our daughters are not 
our enemies. 

As to you Christian fathers, you have 
red-blood in you, and you expect your 
sons will not lack in this particular, 
though you confidently hope that they 
will be CLEAN MEN. Frankly now, 
with your knowledge of your own ten- 
dencies, are you not proposing an almost 
insurmountable obstacle to a clean life 
when you encourage your sons in that 
sort of personal contact? These are 
plain words. Does the danger warrant 
them? 

“But”, says one, “this cut applies to 
the new dances only.” Nay, nay. With 
slight modifications of the position of the 
lady’s right arm and the gentleman’s 
left, (partly individual and partly local, 
—changing from time to time) the pos- 
ture is the same in practically all dancing 
at present in vogue. As we said before, 
there are no more square dances, and 
the folk dances are interesting only to 
children and those who would lead in 
the forlorn hope of reforming social 
dancing,—using them as an offset. 

If you do anything in your own home, 
it will not be without cost, and you are 
quite liable to be called “peculiar”. Can 
you stand the pressure? tea ss 
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Rev. and Mrs. Henry P. Judd and 
their son, Stuart, are planning to leave 
on the “Matsonia”, April 8th for a six 
months’ vacation trip. Mr. Judd began 
his work under the Board in the summer 
of 1908, and now goes to the mainland 
to enjoy his furlough. They are ex- 
pecting to go first to Mrs. Judd’s former 
home in Ashville, North Carolina, and 
then in the middle of May will proceed 
to Auburn, New York, to attend the 
Commencement exercises of the Auburn 


‘Seminary in that city where Mr. Judd 


graduated in 1906. After a few weeks 
in New York and New England visiting 
friends, they will attend the convention 


_of the International Sunday School Asso- 


ciation in Chicago, June 23-30. Return- 
ing to North Carolina, they expect to 
spend the summer in the Old North 
State, revisiting Mr. Judd’s first parish 
at Allanstand, and taking a number of 
side trips. 

About the middle of September they 
will start for Honolulu and are booked 
to reach here October 6th per “Manoa.” 


““Samoa’’ by Rear-Admiral C. B. T. Moore in March Friend 
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1843 


The first Seamen’s paper in the United States. 
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THE SEAMEN’S FRIEND 
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1913 


The FRIEND now revives the old feature. 


Any items of interest to seamen and the ‘‘waterfront” will be found in these columns. 


PLANETS. NOTES FOR FEBRUARY, 1914. 
The Sun will move northward more than 
14 degrees during the month, and by the end, 
will be a little more than 8 degrees south of 
the Equator. 
Og 
The phases of the moon are as follows for 
the month of February: 
First quarter, Feb. 3rd at 5 A. M., C. S. T. 
Full moon, Feb. 10th ta 12 M., C. S. T. 
Last quarter, Feb. 17th at 3 A. M., C. 
New moon, Feb. 24th at 6 P. M., C. S. 
Og 
Mercury will be visible in the western sky 
just after sunset. 


Ss. T. 
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Venus will be too close to the Sun through- 

out the month to be visible. 
Og 

Mars will move westward during the first 
part of the month. It will become stationary 
on February 12th, after which it will begin 
to move slowly eastward, as it will be quite 
a distance above the eastern horizon at sun- 
set at the end of the month. 

% 

Jupiter by the end of the month will again 

become visible just before sunrise. 
% 

Saturn will become stationary on February 
11th, and by the end of the month it will be 
very near the meridian at sunset. 

% 
Neptune will be almost directly south of 


Castor and Pollux. 
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Uranus will be too near the Sun for obser- 
vation during the month. 


ASSAULT ON THE HIGH SEAS. 


N a recent trial in the United States 

District Court, first officer of the S. 
S. Hyades, Troel Smith, Charged with 
assault on a seaman aboard that vessel 
while on the high seas was found guilty 
and sentenced to pay a fine of $100 with 
costs of court. 

This seems to the writer to be a very" 
lenient sentence as the seaman upon 
whom the assault was committed will be 

-a cripple for life—tuberculosis of the 
spine having developed as a direct result 
of the assault. 

The address of U. S. District Attorney 
McCarn was an able one, showing the 
jury that our seaman gets no redress ex- 
cept through the courts. 

The penalty in this case is a fine of 
$500, or six months imprisonment, or 
both. Notwithstanding the efforts of the 
prosecuting attorney, and the jury find- 
ing the accused guilty, the sentence of the 
court seems inadequate considering the 
permanent injuries caused by the assault. 


HENRY ALLEN, Editor 


In spite of the protection thrown about 
seamen by the American shipping laws, 
the tyranny of the quarter-deck is still 
unmitigated and absolute, and in truth, 
on far too many merchant ships brutality 
and injustice are the governing forces. 

That mutinies do not occur on half the 
merchant ships afloat surprises me. Were 
day laborers compelled to work as long 
and fare as hard and be treated as cruelly 
as our sailors, the press of the land 
would ring with protest, labor leagues 
would organize to fight for justice and 
legislative action would be sought to put 
a stop to further brutality. 

In view of the facts submitted before 
the court in this case it makes it appear 
there is very. little justice for the common 
seaman in the ports of the United States. 
Complaint therefore being useless, poor 
“Jack” seldom appeals from the tyranny 
of the quarter-deck. Low diet, unclean 
quarters, kicks, hard labor and hard 
words he has come to regard as all in the 
“day’s work.” His nature becomes 
changed, his habits degraded, his manli- 
ness disappears and the American sailor 
of today is no longer the “Jolly Jack Tar” 
of thirty years ago when we Yankees 
counted ourselves the best men that sailed 
the seas. 


THE OUTWARD BOUNDER. 


A few days after the appearance of 
the article entitled “The Outward Bound- 
er” in last month’s issue of this paper 
there appeazed in The Commercial Ad- 
vertiser a ietter signed by “A Seaman”, 
who took the stand that no self-respect- 
ing sailor need sleep in our parks, and 
that 2 “Sailors’ Rest” in which to “herd 
the outcasts of all nations” has always 
been detrimental to the welfare of all 
seamen, causing them to “fall by the way- 
side and become an addition to the hu- 
man scrap heap.” 

There seems to be a lack of knowl- 
edge on the part of “A Seaman” in re- 
gard to derelicts drifting into our Sail- 
ors’ Rests in all parts of the world. The 
writer has “knocked around” the world 
for some forty years and has never seen 
a Sailors’ Rest that has been detrimental 


to the welfare of a sailor, but instead 
was a rendezvous for the homeward 
bounder as well as to the outward bound- 
er where, if he’s scuttled and breaking 
up, there may be saved from the wreck- 
age of the past some indication of his 
manliness and his courage. 


In speaking of the Seaman’s Institute 
of Honolulu I would like to ask “A 
Seaman” what percentage of merchant 
sailors, if any, ever go to that institute. 
There is no doubt that the general pub- 
lic of Honolulu is under the impression 
that the Sailors’ Institute is conducted 
on a charitable basis and not for the plug 
hat and claw hammer would-be sailor 
who should be out at. Waikiki on a duck 
farm learning how to put a sheep-shank 
in a goose’s bridle. 

“A Seaman” states that the men the 
writer refers to are men that do the 
tigging of ships on a bottle of Tokay. 
Those men can rig a purchase even more 
easily than a double Spanish burton can 
pull the cork out of a Tokay bottle and 
moreover can rig a jury mast or rudder 
or shear-legs to help a weary brother 
in distress across the stream. Generally 
speaking, those men who are down and 
out are all experienced sailors, and there 
is no reason why you or I or others 
should not help them because they have 
fallen by the wayside. The sprees on 
shore have ever been the sailor’s bane. 
Rum is and always has been his chief 
root of evil, despite the incessant work 
of temperance people among our sea- 
men, despite the “carrion of the shore”, 
keepers of Sailors’ Homes, and boarding 
houses. This refers to institutions of this 
sort all over the world. 

“And lodgings of course, for I never 
could stand 

Them Saliors’ Homes for a man is a man; 

And a bell for this, and a bell for that, 

And a bell to sing, and a bell to pray, 

And a bell for this, and a bell for that, 

And wipe your feet upon the mat! 

And the rules hung up and fined if 
you'r late, 


And a chap like a Bobbie shutting the 
gate. 
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Tt isn’ reasonable, it isn 
They calls it a home, I calls it a prison.” 
Fo’c’s’le Yarns. 
te Se ate 


JONAH REALLY HAD A RIVAL. 


Tonganoxie, Kas.—To the Star: Some 
years ago in the struggle of a whaling 
crew with a whale, one of their number 
was lost. The whale was towed along- 
side the ship and cut up. When the 
stomach was reached the missing seaman 
was found inside. Life was not extinct 
and he was resuscitated. He had been in 
the belly of the whale thirty-six hours. 
His skin was blotched and discolored 
from the action of the gastric juice. The 
French Academy of Science thoroughly 
investigated the occurrence and _ pro- 
nounced it true. H. U. NeepHam. 


Extract from Zion’s Ensign, Dec, 11, 1913. 
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THE SEAMEN’S BILL SHOULD BE 
AMENDED. 


Editorial in the N. Y. American, Dec. 30. 

The statement by Calvin Austin, presi- 
dent of the Eastern Steamship Corpora- 
tion, that the passage of the La Follette 
bill will destroy a property worth $10,- 
640,000 is surely worth the consideration 
of Congress. 

It becomes daily more apparent that 
this bill must be readjusted so that, being 
fair to both sides, it will have as its chief 
object the up-building of the shipping in- 
dustry. 

On the one hand, though provisions for 
the absolute safety of passengers may 
prove expensive and onerous to ship own- 
ers, they must not be left out of the bill 
at any cost. Whatever the expense, if 
ship owners cannot guarantee to trans- 
port. their passengers safely, they had 
better go out of business and let abler 
and more intelligent men take their 
places. 

On the other hand, the seamen will 
be short-sighted indeed if they insist on 
conditions that will decrease instead of 
increase the number of American ships in 
the ocean-carrying trade. 

What the seamen want is better wages. 
The first condition necessary to better 
wages is an increased demand for work- 
men. 

To impose conditions that would re- 
strict the development of our shipping or 
destroy what little there is left of the 
American merchant marine would be an 
act of blind folly that Congress ought not 
to permit, no matter by whom it is de- 


manded. 
There is no possible-doubt that the bill 
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can be so altered and amended that it will 
not only increase the business of ship 
owners, but enable them to employ more 
seamen and pay better wages, while 
throwing every known safeguard about 
the passengers they carry. 

Let the House committee on merchant 
marine and fisheries hear fully both 
parties at interest in the bill, and redraft 
it so that seamen will have no complaint 
of unfair treatment, and shippers like 
Mr. Austin will have no ground for fear 
that their slowly built-up business will be 
annihilated. 

A later report by Associated Press 
cable was as follows: 

London, Jan. 21.—Great strides toward 
providing for adequate safety appliances 
for vessels at sea were made here yes- 
terday when the conference of delegates 
repiesenting the principal countries of 
the world agreed to abide by the finding 
reached by them. Fourteen nations were 
represented at the conference and all the 
delegates signed the result of the discus- 
sion held during the convention. 

Rey. Mr. Parker, who for many years 
preached at the floating Episcopal church 
in New York, was one day asked by an 
acquaintance, “Mr. Parker, is your 
church high or low church?” 

“That, sir, depends entirely upon the 
tide,” was the neat response. 

When does a ship tell a falsehood? 

When she lies at the wharf. 

What is the military definition of a 
kiss? 

A report at headquarters. 
definition ? Pleasure smack, 

Why is a man just imprisoned like a 
boat full of water? 

Because he requires bailing out. 

° 


SUNDAYVACE: 


Every Sunday morning ice may be 
seen melting away on the sidewalk in 
front of business houses. We can not 
help thinking how much needless Sun- 
day work could be spared to the de- 
livery men in cutting and depositing 
the ice, if those who make no use of it 
on that day would countermand their 
Sunday ice. 

Some considerate persons, though re- 
quiring ice throughout the seven days, 
eliminate the Sunday delivery by taking 
an extra quantity on Saturday. Of 
course the wagons make their Sunday 
rounds, but may not the considerate 
thought lighten the burden of the deliv- 
ery men as much as the act of relieving 
them of one item of the daily round. 


The naval 
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Book Review 

“The New Testament Period and its 
Leaders.” As the butterfly breaks itself 
free from the chrysalis, which in turn was 
evolved from the embryo, so Christianity, 
bursting forth from the Jewish religion, 
which faith in turn had its roots in rudi- 
mentary religion, is the culmination of 
the long line of the religious history of 
the race. Religion, hitherto tied up in 
the limitations of scattered peoples, with 
provincial characteristics, now separates 
itself from all that is local, provincial or 
temporary, and stands forth in its uni- 
versal aspects, adapted for all mankind, 
regardless of race, color, or genealogical 
descent. 

The author, Frank T. Lee, D.D., has 
presented this argument in a remarkably 
clear, concise and readable manner. Part 
I, of the book gives the embryo and the 
chrysalis. Part II shows us the new life, 
that refuses to be bound by the shreds of 
the old, irresistably tearing itself free 
from all the filaments that tried to bind it 
down or to restrain it from attaining its 
perfect freedom. 

The character sketches of the Leaders 
in the New Movement are fascinating 
reading. Peter, John, Stephen, Barna- 
bas, Paul, and other New Testament 
characters are introduced and individual- 
ized to the mind of the reader in a way 
that will always add spice to the narra- 
tives or references in which these men 
appear in the Gospels and Epistles. 

Incidentally, the perusal of this book 
leads one to wonder how people 
could ever have believed that the Jews 
are cast off because of their imprecation, 
“His blood be upon us and upon our 
children.” It was the Jews who furnish- 
ed the first field in which the new plant 
took root. It was the Jews of the Dis- 
persion, broadened by contact with for- 
eign thought, who formed the all im- 
portant connecting link between the early 
Jewish Christians and the Gentile world; 

_and, again, as the names of its leaders 
demonstrate, the Jews became a most im- 
portant factor in the promulgation of the 
Gospel. 

The last chapter mentions the particu- 
lar points in which the ethnic religions 
have failed to meet the universal need; 
and, showing the way in which Christi- 
anity meets all the tests of a universal re- 
ligion, it arrives at the practical conclu- 
sion that “then tt 1s the rightful inheri- — 
tance of mankind”, and the responsibility 
rests upon those who have experienced. 
its blessings to make it known the world 

over. FeSese 
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Central Union News 


HE big event of the year at Cen- 

tral Union Church is the Annual 
Church Supper in January, when the 
members of the Church and Congrega- 
tion gather as one large family to hear 
what the various church societies and 
affiliated organizations have been doing 
during the year just closed and to adopt 
a budget and discuss plans for the New 
Year. 

This year proved no exception to the 
rule. In some respects the meeting held 
on Wednesday evening, January 21, sur- 
passed any of its predecessors. In spite 
of the threatening weather the attend- 
ance was larger than usual—over 300 
were present; and the keen interest and 
enthusiasm with which the various re- 
ports were received was most gratifying. 

If space permitted we should like to 
publish in full all of the reports. To 
omit any one of them spoils the com- 
plete story of the year’s work. To hear 
them all in rapid-fire succession or to 
read them through at a sitting can alone 
give one an adequate conception of the 
broad scope and far-reaching influence 
of the work of Central Union Church. 

We can, however, only give a brief 
summary of the reports. 

The following table, submitted by Dr. 
Scudder as a part of his Annual Mes- 
sage, tells an eloquent story. To be able 
to report nearly two and one-half times 
as much given to others as it spent on 
itself is something that any church 
might well be proud of. ; 
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;Woman’s Board of Missions. 
Total spent for self, $17,909. 
Total given to others $42,082. 


Continuing Dr. Scudder said: 

“For 1914 may I suggest two watch- 
words? One of them is Communion. 
During the last year your minister has 
been treated again and again to a most 
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delightful experience. Some of you 
have come freely to the office to talk 
Over grievances or difficulties. Others 
have as frankly written. I do not know 
a finer evidence of health in a church 
than this habit of going directly to the 
minister when he says or does some- 
thing you do not like or when you are 
troubled about something and of talking 
it over openheartedly with him. It is so 
infinitely better than nursing the griev- 
ance or growling about it to others. It 
helps your minister to your point of 
view and you to his. It begets true 
love. There is something about such 
communion that does more for the unity 
of a church than any other one thing I 
know. Practise this habit of commun- 
ion and see how much more your 
church will come to mean to you. 


The second watchword is esprit de 
corps. If Christ gave Himself for the 
Church as Paul declares He did, we 
surely ought to imitate Him. Collegians 
who love their alma mater feel a pecu- 
liar reverence and loyalty because of a 
certain intangible spirit that character- 
izes her influence upon them. A 
church ought to exert even a deeper in- 
fluence upon its members. It will if the 
members are a unit in creating a win- 
some atmosphere about it and in giving 
it a definite character or spirit. That 
spirit comes first from making sacrifices 
for the Church. We must give for its 
support until we feel it. We must con- 
tribute time to its services of worship 
and to its work. We must acquiesce 
loyally in the decisions which it makes 
after full and frank discussion. By put- 
ting our best into it we must make it 
a part of our best self. Just now our 
city is passing through a most interest- 
ing stage of development. The idea 
“United Honolulu” is gripping the 
minds and hearts of our citizens with a 
force that grows greater year by year. 
Out of this movement a fine civic spirit 
is slowly being born. Why not have an 
analogous movement in our Church? 
The ideal of “Together” is the mightiest 
force a human institution can know. 
Here in the Church we have God and 
man together not for self, but for the 
whole world of fellow men. Rallying 
under the lead of the Christ as tho we 
had but a single heart and will in Cen- 
tral Union Church let us develop a spirit 
that shall make it a lasting power in 
every soul that comes in contact with its 


abounding life.” 
The Clerk of the Church, Mr. E. T. 
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Chase, reported that notwithstanding the 
fact that Central Union dismissed from 
its membership 54 members to form a 
part of the newly organized Kalihi 
Union Church, we have made a net gain 
of 16 during the year, leaving us a mem- 
bership on January 1, 1914, of 1125. 
The total additions during the year were 
88, of whom 57 came on confession of 
faith. 

The six affiliated organizations which 
reported to the mother church were: 


. Palama Settlement. 

. Kalihi Settlement. 

. Portuguese Sunday School. 

. Chinese Sunday School. 

. Japanese Sunday Schools. 

. Nauru and Pleasant Island Mission. 
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They all submitted reports that show 
them to be live and prosperous. 

The climax of the evening’s exercises 
come with the reports of the Five Strong 
Aggressive Organizations within the 
Church itself. 

The Christian Endeavor Society by 
Louise M. Larrabee, President. 

The Woman’s Board of Missions by 
Mrs. Theodore Richards, President. 

The Women’s Society by Mrs. A. L. 
Andrews, President. 

The Men’s League by Judge W. L. 
Whitney, Chairman. 

The Bible School, by Prof. Vaughan 
MacCaughey, Superintendent. 

The Christian Endeavor Society closes 
the year with 72 members, the largest 
for many years. Its four departments 
of work, Sunday Evening Meetings, 
Philanthropic, Social and Membership, 
each in charge of a Vice President, are 
flourishing. The Sunday Evening Meet- 
ings are well attended, an average of 56 
for the year; the Philanthropic Commit- 
tee conducts one meeting a month at 
Leahi Home, Kakaako Mission and 
Beretania Settlement; while through the 
many pleasant socials, beach parties and 
tramps a splendid comradeship has been 
created among the members and the 
many new-comers of the past year. 

.. The Woman's Board of Missions, as 
Mrs. Richard’s pointed out in her re- 
port, does not in its splendid zeal for 
carrying the gospel to foreign fields, 
neglect the home field. It is carrying 
on a most effective work among the 
Hawaiian’s, through its Hawatian De- 
partment under Miss Green; among the 
Chinese, through Mrs. MacKenzie and 
her helpers at Beretania Settlement; 
among the Japanese through the gentle 
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but effective ministry of Miss Gulick; 
and among the Portuguese through Mrs. 
Soares, assisted by Mrs. Franquarda. 

The Board is contributing at present 
to the Armenian Orphan Fund, the 
Ramabai Association of India, Mt. Sa- 
linda Station in Africa, and Liu Ching 
Station in North China. 

Mrs. Andrews. showed conclusively 
that The Women’s Society is most faith- 
fully and successfully living up to its 
purpose as outlined in its constitution, 
viz: 

“To support the religious work of the 
Church ; 

“To further its social interests, and 

“To encourage a spirit of benevolence.” 

The first it does chiefly through the 
Thursday Morning Bible Class conduct- 
ed by the Associate Minister, which en- 
rolled last year 125 women in a sys- 
tematic study of the gospels. Of this 
class Mrs. Andrews. says: “To study the 
life of the world’s greatest teacher, un- 
der the inspiring leadeship of Mr. Eber- 
sole, has, indeed, been a privilege. No 
woman could study the Sermon on the 
Mount, as it has been presented in this 
class, without receiving a stimulus to life 
and Character far-reaching in its effect.” 

In a social way the Society served the 
Annual Chowder Supper in January. 
Co-operated with four other churches in 
serving a luncheon to the World’s Sun- 
day School Party in February, two 
basket luncheons in connection with 
quarterly meetings of the society, four 
afternoon “at homes” in the Parish 
House, three Evening Church Socials, 
and catered for the Men’s League at 
four of their meetings. 

In the way of practical benevolence 
the Society paid the tuition at Kawaia- 
hao Seminary for three girls and gave 
entire support to eight other girls in the 
same school, besides contributing $91 to 
the Church “Poor Fund”, and paid the 
board of one of the church girls who 
could otherwise not have continued in 
her course at the Normal School. 

Judge Whitney’s report as chairman 
of the Men's League is so brief and to 
the point that we print it in its entirety: 

“In this day of strenuous life, when the 
religion of men calls for work as well as 
worship, outside instrumentalities have to 
a large extent robbed the church of the 
activities of its men. To meet this condi- 
tion in this church and to give an outlet for 
this desire on the part of its men to show 
their religion in some concrete form, the 
Men’s League was formed. The last year 
has been typical of the work of such an 
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organization. Realizing that this was the 
year of the Legislature, the League resolved 
itself into a committee of the whole on 
needed legislation and the way to get it. 

“These are the things we went after: 
(1) A Desertion Act; (2) A Bastardy Act; 
(3) A New Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren Act; (4) A New and Up-to-the-Minute 
Charter for Honolulu; (5) An Act to Regu- 
late the Hours of Labor of Females; (6) 
An Act changing the law in relation to 
Sexual Intercourse with female children; 
(7) A Direct Primary Act. (8) The Vice- 
Injunction Act. 

“That was our program, one not to be 
ashamed of either as to subjects covered 
or as to size. What did we get? I say 
‘we’. I mean, that the League, worked to- 
gether with a good Legislature, the best we 
have had, a Governor who threw his entire 
weight in favor of everything that was 
good, and a helpful aitorney-general’s of- 
fice. But we were the largest body back of 
it and the ones who had taken the burden 
of seeing that things went. What did we 
get? We got a first-class Desertion Act, as 
good as there is anywhere in the United 
States. We got a equally good Bastardy 
Act, the first in the Territory and one that 
was mightily needed. 

“We changed the Cruelty to Children Act 
as we had promised. 

“The first ‘Hours of Labor’ act of the 
Territory went through, and does very well 
for a starter. 

“The law in regard to the punishment of 
Sexual Intercourse with female children 
was changed so as to be of some real good, 
so as to cover the most dangerous age of 
the girl. 

“A Direct Primary law was_ passed, 
promising more for the future, a good step 
in the right direction. 

“We didn’t get the new charter, but we 
did a lot of work in and about it and told 
a lot of people what we wanted. 

“We didn’t get the vice-injunction law, 
but no body in Honolulu will say that we 
didn’t wake up things a bit in that direc- 
tion, that we didn’t tell them a lot of things 
they didn’t know before. I consider it the 
best work we did. 

“So we got all but two of the things we 
went after, and as to those two we merely 
withdrew to reform our lines. 

“We didn’t forget the Big Brother Move- 
ment, did more work in that line than 
ever before. We took up the Men and Re- 
ligion Movement and did real work. We 
bore the chief burden of the Paola Day 
Camp. And a lot of times the pastor found 
us handy when there were other things that 
had to be: done.” 


The Bible School report was the last 
to be submitted. This was put last that 
it might receive the special emphasis 
which it deserves. For important as all 
the other activities of the. Church are, 
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the teaching of religion to the children 
is our supreme work. Prof. Vaughan 
MacCaughey presented a comprehensive 
report, pointing out eight specific lines 
of progress: 

1. Transferring the Opening Exercises 
into the Church Auditorium. 

2. The organization and splendid work 
done in the Teachers’ Training Class taught 
by Prof. Chas. T. Fitts. 

3. The remarkable growth of the Young 
People’s Bible Class conducted by the Asso- 
ciate Minister, having during the year an 
enrollment of over 100. 

4, The larger use of the Bibles by the 
pupils, with special emphasis on owning 
and bringing of Bibles to the Bible School. 

5. Further progress in grading the school, 
so that now it compares favorably with the 
best schools on the mainland. 

6. Increased use of illustrative material 
in teaching, mentioning especially the illus- 
trated Christmas stories by Mrs. Marshall 
and the memorable Christmas Drama by 
Mr. James Wilder. 

7. A thorough overhauling and reorgani- 
zation of the library by Miss Richards, of 
the secretarial records by Mr. Dewitt Alex- 
ander, and of the music of the school by 
Mr. Jackson and Mr. Ingalls. 

8. The inauguration of a systematic and 
scientific census of the constituency of the 
Church and School, family by family as a 
basis for increasing the enrollment of the 
school. 

As an evidence of Central Union’s 
present attitude towards the Bible School 
is the emphatic way in which the sug- 
gestion of the Board of Trustees to cut 
down the appropriation for the Bible 
School below last year’s budget was 
met. By a unanimous vote the full 
amount was put back into the budget, 
thereby saying that whatever else may 
have to be sacrificed the work of the 
Bible School should go on unhampered. 

A.A. E. 
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KAUAI CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ 

CONFERENCE. 

The Conference of Christian Workers 
at Waimea on January 4 was a new illus- 
tration of Christian progress as exhibited 


"in this cosmopolitan territory. The align- 


ment of the 244 persons present was as 
follows: 


Japanese, .. .)...s)) «09 ne 157 
Hawaiian 42. .2 vil) 2th: le 54 
Chinese... : sinese te eee os cafe) 
Portuguese..:.2.). eae ere ws 


They decided to inaugurate a monthly 
meeting of the ministers and evangelists. 

Much credit should be given to Rev. 
K. Shiraishi, who was the prime mover 
in getting up this, as well as the similar 
conference in January of last year. 
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| Che Anti-Saloon League of Kawaii | 


By Geo. Party. 


The work of the Anti-Saloon League 
during the past month has been very 
active. The trip of the Superintendent 
to Kauai aroused quite ‘an interest in 
the cause of temperance and many 
signed the Lincoln Lee pledges to ab- 
stain from intoxicating drinks as a 
beverage. In visiting one of the public 
schools the Superintendent was sur- 
prised and pleased to see a diagram on 
the blackboard illustrating the ill effects 
of alcohol on the stomach. The teacher 
had been giving a talk on the bad 
effects of alcohol on the human system. 
The Superintendent visited 13 out of 17 
schools on Kauai. In company with 
Rev. Henry Judd, Rev. J. W. Wadman 
will leave on Monday for a trip around 
Maui. 
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The Gronna Bill which is expected to 
be brought before Congress soon, will 
have a very strong support if it comes 
to a vote in Congress, I have received 
eighty-five letters from Congressmen and 
Senators nearly all expressing sympathy 
with the Bill, and many promising active 
support. 
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The Liquor License Commission which 
held a meeting on the 23rd refused to 
grant Choy On a license for a saloon on 
the corner of Pauahi and Nuuanu 
streets. The application of Clifford 
Kimball, proprietor of the Leilehua sa- 
loon, for permission to have music in 
his saloon, also cards and dominoes and 
checkers was deferred until the next 
meeting on February 6. This would be 
a bad precedent to establish as it would 
certainly lead to gambling and these 
privileges are forbidden the local sa- 
loons. The corral fence around the sa- 
loon is interesting, especially the sub- 
way under the track. When I saw it on 
the 28th, it had no outlet or inlet; you 
had to climb a fence to get in or to get 
out. I don’t see how any man with 
self-respect could go through the hu- 
miliating process necessary to get a 
drink of beer, But the barrels of empty 
bottles at the rear bore mute testimony 
to the fact that many had been willing 
to climb a fence, and go under the rail- 
road and through the corral for a drink. 

If thou faint in the day of adversity: 
thy strength is small. 
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What a Good Judge Thinks 
of the Friend 


Perhaps you are a busy man, and have 
not time to study up the merits of differ- 
ent papers which really ought to have a 
claim on your attention. 

On a recent visit to this city Judge 
Selden B. Kingsbury said of THE 
FrieND: “It is the best religious news- 
paper published, I often read it from 
cover to cover. My appreciation of 
THE FRIEND is no new thing, but I 
have thought for some time that it was 
improving in some respects. In fact, I 
should hardly know what to suggest by 
way of improvement if I had a chance 
to make suggestions. It is a fact that 
any person who has given attention to 
the matter must have noticed that, either 
justly or unjustly, the so-called religious 
papers have not been regarded as being 
interesting, fair, or able; but Tuer 
FRIEND I would not do without, and I 
have heard of others who entertain the 
same opinion with regard to THE 
FRIEND that I do myself.” 

This paper is not published to make 
money, all its income is used to make 
it more efficient in advocating the wel- 
fare of the community. We ask your 
support for it on this basis. 
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COMMUNITY HOUSEKEEPING. 


On this general subject a series of 
lectures for women is being given under 
the auspices of the College Club. Janu- 
ary 27 Dr. Sinclair spoke on the sub- 
ject, “Bacteriology—An Aid to Wom- 
en”. Dr. Hobdy on “Child Hygiene”, 
followed on February 3. To the re- 
maining lecture, which is announced for 
February 10, all women of the city are 
invited. Mr. D. L. Withington will be 
the speaker, taking as his subject, “The 
Rights of Women.” 

“The New Women of Japan,” a re- 
print from The Outlook in pamphlet 
form, accompanies a statement from the 
American Committee, for Miss Ume 
Tsuda’s School in Tokio, setting forth 
the need of the school for an endowment 
fund. The article states that the really 
wonderful progress which has been made 
by the women of Japan is typified by the 
story of Miss Tsuda. A reviewal of her 
life from the age of seven when she first 
came to America follows. Letters from 
Bishop Brent of the Philippines and Mr. 
John R. Mott further strengthen the ap- 
peal for funds. 
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Men Working For Men 
By Paul Super 


FATHER AND SON. 

The Cleveland Y. M. C. A. has taken 
up what until now has been an incident 
of Association work, and made it a lead- 
ing feature. Call it the Father and Son 
Movement. Its practical result is to 


bring fathers and their sons into closer 


relations as chums. “Father and Son” 
banquets have been held by many Asso- 
ciations, including ours at Honolulu, but 
Cleveland workers have greatly enlarged 
the plan, secured official recognition for 
it through a proclamation of the mayor 
of the city calling the attention of fathers 
to the duty of cultivating the acquaint- 
ance of their sons. It has been presented 
as a good subject for a New Year’s reso- 
lution. The proclamation of the mayor 
was the result of a request of a com- 
mittee of representative men from the 
Y. M. C. A. asking his co-operation on 
giving the movement headway. 

“Father don’t give a darn” said a boy 
when asked what his father thought 
about certain things. This is true of too 
many fathers, and many of those who do 
care about their sons’ problems have not 
gained the confidence of the boys, or 
would not have the skill to deal with 
them. A deeper interest in the boy, the 
cultivation of his confidence, and the de- 
voting of more time to his companionship 
are requisites of the proper discharge of 
the duties of fatherhood. The Hono- 
lulu Y. M. C. A, will give some attention 
to this problem. 
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OUTINGS. 


The Boys’ Department is now conduct- 
ing a series of splendid educational trips 
for its members. The first of these was 
a trip on board the U. S. S. Navajo to 
Pearl Harbor to see Fort Kamehameha, 
the dry dock, shops, etc. About ninety 
took this outing, made possible by the 
kindness of Admiral Moore in extending 
the use of the ship. On the second out- 
ing, 45 boys went to Koko Head to see 
the great wireless plant and have it ex- 
plained to them by Manager Slaughter. 
The third Saturday was an outing to 
Schofield Barracks to see garrison re- 
view, a military spectacle envolving some 
five thousand troops. A_ special train 
over the O. R. & L. carried the party 
down and back, and Col. Kennon made 
special arrangements for the boys at the 
Barracks. Mr, Loomis, the Secretary of 
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the Boys’ Department, who is arranging 
these trips, plans to follow these very 
successful ones with others. 
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INTERVIEWS. 


The Educational and Religious Work 
Departments are co-operating in conduct- 
ing a series of religious interviews with 
young men. Leading laymen and pas- 
tors are chosen to do the interviewing, 
while the appointments for the inter- 
views are made by Mr. Urice and Mr. 
Killam. The results have been most 
gratifying. A large number of those 
with whom conferences have been held 
have been more than glad to have some 
one with whom to discuss the matter of 
the Christian Life, and in a number of 
instances the interviews led to a decis- 
ion to be a Christian and unite with the 
church. Special Bible Classes are now 
being organized to meet the particular 
needs of this group. This campaign 
will be continued and on the basis of 
the experience extended thruout the 
Association, 
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MILLSVSCHOOL. 


_ Mr. Killam and Mr. Heinrichs went 
out to Mills School the last Monday of 
January, held a meeting of the boys and 
organized a student Y. M. C. A. The 
organization will be a live factor in the 
cultivation of the religious life of the 
boys in the school. Mr. Killam will 
give personal attention to the develop- 
ment of the work. 
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KOREAN ASSOCIATION. 

A similar organization; is being de- 
veloped in the Korean school with the 
expectation that the work in the Korean 
School can be used as a center from 
which to develop Y. M. C. A. work for 
all of the Koreans in the city. Dr. John 
R. Mott has been asked to help find a 
Korean secretary, part of whose ex- 
penses will be paid by the Y. M. C. A. 
and part by the school management. 
Glenn E. Jackson of the Association 
staff has been developing Bible study 
and gymnasium work in the Korean 
school and is enthusiastic over the pros- 
pects. 
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EMPLOYMENT. 

The Association is serving a very im- 
portant need in the community just now 
in the matter of finding employment 
for the many men out of work. Since 
the first of November, Mr. Larimer has 
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given a great deal of time to the de- 
velopment of this department. No day 
passes without men coming in to secure 
work. While positions are few and 
hard to find, Mr. Larimer has had un- 
usual success in.tying men up to em- 
ployment. It has been the Association’s 
privilege to help in maintaining an em- 
ployment bureau for Filipinos, many of 
whom are now drifting to the city where 
there is little for them to do. 
> 
THURSDAY NIGHT LECTURES. 


Last summer a plan was inaugurated 
of having a lecture in Cooke Hall of the 
Association building every Thursday 
night. These soon came to be known 
as “The Thursday Night Lectures” and 
are now one of the Association’s estab- 
lished features. Many topics have been 
discussed by experts along different 
lines, such as economics, exploration, 
travel, military and naval matters and 
science. 

PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES: 

A series of tournaments and leagues 
are keeping things going for the men 
in the physical department. The basket 
ball league has just finished its games, 
and the Bible class bowling league just 
concluded its first series. The annual 
hand ball tournament ended last week, a 
new bowling schedule has begun, in- 
door base ball teams are being organ- 
ized and the boys are having various 
kinds of races, such as cross-country and 
bicycle. 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE. 


For the third year the Association is 
taking the leading part in an extensive 
religious work campaign. Three years 
ago it was the Christian Extension 
Movement, last year the Men and Re- 
ligion Forward Movement and this year 
the Church Attendance campaign. The 
Religious Work Committee of the Y. M. 
C. A. enlarged by representatives from 
each of the Evangelical Churches is 
conducting a progressive campaign of 
advertising and promotion to get people 
to attend church. The publicity includes 
newspaper articles, signs on the street 
cars, bulletin boards on the street and 
large advertisement in the daily papers. 
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The Friend file we are endeavoring to 
complete still lacks the following numbers: 
July and August, 1885; and August, 1900. 
We will pay good prices for these. 


February, 1914. 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT, 
December 21, 1913, to January 20, 1914. 


RECEIPTS. 
A.B, C.F. Mi. oo 0 0.0 00s cbems eee $ 3836.35 
Al My As ce. seed opc.0 00s 41 oe 11.00 
Beretania Settlement ............. 206.42 
Bills Payable... ..: athe een eee 1500.00 
Board Building Fund Inc.......... 571.70 
Chinese “Work: .«:). +5. as sepeeentee 42.75 
English-Portuguese Work 50.00 
Kilipino Hvangelist “ o:h.eseeeenee 245.00 
Hawaii General Fund ............. 136.30 
Hyde Property |... ...o:jeu:saete ii eee OU 0 
Invested Funds (bal. only)........ 248.29 
Japanese Work . ./c. «se seater 836.50 
Kohala Girls’ School’). ioseeeeaeee 300.00 
Kauai General Fund .. 222 .tineeree 55.45 
Kalihi: Settlement 3.205 senecsmeeiee 221.56 
Kalaupapa Building Fund ......... 94.70 
Lahainaluna Educational Fund..... 381.65 
Maui General Hund, jennie 168.30 
Molokai General Fund ............ 40.75 
Ministerial Relief Fund ........... 180.00 
Oahu General Fund’ {ise 1298.80 
Preachers’ Training Fund ......... 200.90 
Real Hstate und ~ eines slides 5 
$7763.97 
EXPENDITURES 

A, By. C.F M.., sc0:4 eee eee 744.80 
Beretania Settlement ............. 546.72 

Chinese Work. ...... .cseetae $ 6.00 

Salaries: —capiunnconcatoene 419.00 
425.00 
Coan Land. ..). « «0 3.s.cseemeneennene 250.00 
Educa’l-Social Work (Salaries..... 250.00 

English-Portuguese Work .$78.00 

Salaries... .s. si. seen 917.00 
995.00 

General, Fund ..54..55e-ee $143.18 

Salaries 6 his. w.ss eee 473.00 
616.18 

Hawaiian Work .......... $59.50 

Salaries... ..c4 ¢2 on tte 721.25 
780.75 
Hyde. Property® |. 2. :.isscaen eee 395.30 

Japanese Work .......... $222.75 

Salaries vce cnseoee 1019.00 
1241.75 
Kalihi Settlement .:. <.h.eeeeee 754.29 
Kalaupapa Bldg. Fund (Dep, in Bk.) 759.75 
Lahainaluna Educational Fund .... 52.00 
Ministerial Relief Fund ........... 80.85 
Oahu General Fund ~. 0.0. 1.00 
Office Expense: .’..... :2e ccnhe eens 32.65 
Preachers’ Training Fund ..... 29.60 
Real Hstate Fund |... een 50.00 
Sunday, School Work <<a 241.90 
$8247.54 
Excess of Exp. over receipts......$ 483,57 
Overdraft on January 20, 1914..... $2952.74 

—T. R. 


A new definition of genius has been 
given by Thomas Edison, to wit: “Genius 
is 2 per cent inspiration and 98 per cent 


perspiration. han 
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From Dr. Brodie 


Our readers will be glad to know that 
Dr. Brodie was thinking of them in the 
midst of his Christmas duties, and sent 
the following meditation for publication 
in THE FRIEND. We know that we speak 
for a multitude when we take this oppor- 
tunity to represent them, in sending the 
greetings of Honolulu people to Dr. and 
Mrs. Brodie. 

NO ROOM IN THE INN. 

Luke 2:7. “She laid Him in a manger 
because there was no room for them 
im the inn. 

The story is familiar. The decree 
had gone forth that all should be taxed. 
Joseph and Mary had made their way 
from Nazareth to the home town of 
Bethlehem to be enrolled. Already the 
kahn or inn was crowded. They were 
assigned quarters in the cattle shed of 
the inn. When the Christ child was born 
they laid Him in a manger, a humble 
cradle, while the angels told the story to 
the watching shepherds on the hills. 

This story has fired the imagination 
of the genius of the world. The Poet 
in song, the Orator in speech, the Paint- 
er on canvas, the Sculptor in marble, 
and the man of-letters in prose has told 
and retold a thousand times the sublime 
story of the coming of the Christ. 

Doubtless we have, many a time, en- 
vied the shepherds the sight and the song 
of the angels and the vision of the babe 
in the manger and the wise men their 
opportunity to worship and present gifts; 
but we need not. They were at the twi- 
light. We are at the noon tide of His 
power who came “to seek and save the 
lost.” Back of the adoring Magi, back 
of the worshiping shepherds, back of the 
angel’s solo and song was the infinite 
purpose of the Eternal Father who “so 
loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son that whosoever believeth 
in Him might not perish but have ever- 
lasting life. 

The coming of the Babe of Bethle- 
hem introduced no new element into life. 
No new principle was enunciated. All 
was here and had been from the begin- 
ning. Jesus taught men to see and to 
realize aright the things the Father had 
already given. Jesus taught men to glorify 
the commonplace. Vast centuries before 
Morse and Edison there was as much 
electricity as today. Men did not know 
how to harness it and make it serve. 
These men and others have taught us 
how. Many another man has seen and 
disturbed the home of the field mouse. 


FEES ER CEIND 


When the plow boy Bobby Burns turned 
up the tiny home of the mouse he im- 
mortalized it in song, in these words, 
“The best laid plans of mice and men 
Gang aft aglee 

And leave us naught but grief and pain 
For promised joy.” 

Millions of men in the fall have seen 
the wild birds southward take their flight. 
This movement of the feathery tribe had 
for them no other meaning than the 
seeking of a shelter from winter storms. 
Bryant saw such a flight and wrote, 
“He who from zone to zone 
Guides through boundless sky thy certain 

flight 
In the long way that I must tread alone 
Will guide my steps aright.” 

Jesus came to glorify the common- 
place, to teach men they were the chil- 
dren of God and to act as such. He 
came to reinstate the divine in the human, 
to transform the natural man into the 
spiritual man by teaching him obedience 
to the divine law. Jesus came to suppli- 
ment our weakness by His strength, to 
give wisdom to the foolish, sight to the 
blind and understanding to the slow of 
heart, that we might comprehend the 
length and breadth and height and depth 
and fathom the fullness of life, getting 
the best out of the present and be pre- 
pared for the best in the world to come. 

Yet most of us are as blind to see and 
as dull to understanding as were the 
keepers of the inn. Had they only 
known would they not have prepared 
for Him the best room. What regret, 
what remorse must have been their’s 
when they learned that they had turned 
away the Lord and giver of life, the long 
looked for Messiah, the King of glory. 
They had said “no room.” 

This Christmas time lays emphasis 
not on the Christian religion which may 
mean denominations and ritual and rules, 
but on the religion of Jesus which means 
living in the presence of and in obedi- 
ence to the Father and seeing the su- 
preme purpose of life, as exemplified in 
the life and teachings of Jesus. At the 
threshold of a new year this same babe 
of Bethlehem in the person of Jesus 
knocks at the door of your life. Have 
you any room for Him who desires to 
lift up and glorify your life? He de- 
sires you to think aright, to live aright, 
to love and serve aright, in all the com- 
ing days by the might and love He will 
afford. Will you not begin now? Will 
you go away tonight saying as the fool- 
ish of old, “no room, no room”, or will 
you gladly say, 
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“Come quickly in thou heavenly guest 
Nor ever hence remove, 
And sup with me and let the feast 
Be everlasting love.” 
ANDREW MELROSE Bropie. 
ae ake of 
Rev. and Mrs. Albert Erdman of Orient, 
Long Island, are renewing acquaintances in 
Honolulu during an extended visit with 
their son, Rev. John P. Erdman. Rev. 
Erdman was pastor of the South Street 
Presbyterian Church, of Morristown, N. J., 
for thirty-eight years, and is now pas- 
tor emeritus of that church. He and Mrs. 
Erdman visited in Honolulu soon after re- 
signing from the active ministry seven 
years ago. 
% 6% 6% 
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Che Art of Questioning 


(Continued from January Issue.) 


Demands on the Teacher. 


As individuals, we like to live our own 
lives, and we are delighted if we can pass 
them without too much concern for others. 
But the very restraint of being a teacher 
forbids that to some extent. The occupa- 
tion of being a teacher makes one enter 
constantly into tne lives of his pupils,—no 
matter how seemingly unattractive these 
lives may be. To him each one is a mind 
and heart, interesting because he is before 
the teacher as a pupil. As is the clay or 
the rough granite to the sculptor, so is the 
pupil to his teacher. To help fashion these 
young lives demands much care and 
thought. Not only must the teacher grasp 
for himself the truths that becomes his 
from his reading and study, but also he 
must comprehend intuitively the weaknesses 
and capacities of the mind before him so 
that. by suggestion and apt questions he 
may lodge the truths in each mind in 
such a way as to meet the particular need 
of each pupil. How to do this must be the 
great study. 

Somehow the teacher needs to carry him- 
self back to his boyhood comprehension to 
see the condition of the mind of his pupil, 
who is perhaps getting the truth for the 
first time. To put one’s self in the place of 
the pupil or to get the pupil’s point of view, 
is one of the hardest duties of the teacher 
in preparing himself for the lesson. We 
get into our way of thinking, we reach 
definite conclusions, our view of the subject 
seems to us so obvious that we may entirely 
misunderstand the line of thought of our 
pupils and may give to them attributes they 
never possessed. This is especially true of 
the teaching that depends too much upon 
the explanatory method. Analysis by the 
pupil assisted by adroit questioning often 
lays bare the mind of the pupil and gives 
the teacher his opportunity. This leads me 
to the observation that no teaching of a 
lesson is complete in a day. Fortunate the 
teacher if he succeeds in a year in instilling 
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an additional truth into the minds of even 
a part of the class. 


Unwise Questioning. 


To adjust our teaching to the compre- 
hension of the pupils is thus very import- 
ant. Frequently to the teacher a large 
question presents itself and he gives it to 
his class. The suddenness of the question, 
the importance of it, simply overwhelms the 
pupil and at best, a weak answer is given. 
How apt we are to forget that the question 
we ask is.already worked out in our own 
mind while the pupil is often asked to con- 
sider it for the first time. 

Again, teachers often ask question after 
question, as they come to mind, without 
order or arrangement or _ consecutive 
thought, with the expectation that the class 
will sort out and arrange and remember the 
truths thus clumsily brought out. Teachers 
forget, too, that pupils are not as eager to 
receive these truths as we are to impart 
them. The average pupil thinks there are 
many other considerations far more im- 
portant than the particular subject in hand. 


A Definite Plan. 


The teacher needs to determine before he 
enters the class, just what points he wants 
to emphasize. And all questions will ordin- 
arily be formulated with this in mind. The 
wise teacher may not always follow the line 
of questioning previously decided upon. The 
developing of the lesson, the answers of the 
pupils may make the teacher change his 
whole plan. But the essential point is that 
the teacher have a definite plan, whether it 
is used or not. 

One of the hardest problems ‘Yor the 
teacher is the choice of questions. The most 
obvious questions are the ones usually ask- 
ed and naturally are the ones that do the 
least good. Fully as important then is the 
determining what questions not to ask. All 
I am saying implies that the teacher must 
have the very broadest comprehension of his 
subject. The teacher who teaches up to the 
limit of his knowledge, courts failure. The 
teacher who does not have to restrain him- 
self, to keep back more than he gives out, 
runs a greater risk. If the teacher can give 
his pupils the impression that he is con- 
stantly choosing from his much preparation, 


what he will emphasize, -by a certian subtle 
influence, that teacher carries his pupils far 
more easily than the one who obviously 
talks himself out each Sunday and has 
really given his class all he had, 


We read in Holy Writ that our Great 
Teacher spent thirty years of His life in 
preparation for the three short years of 
active teaching. Is it then too much to ask 
that those who are trying to teach others 
should imitate His example, at least to the 
extent of giving careful preparation for each 
lesson? 


Conducting the Class. 


Hach teacher has his own method. Here 
is a suggestion. After greeting the class, 
all bow their heads for a very brief prayer. 
The closed eyes of the teacher and the 
words of a prayer bring immediate quiet. 
The teacher gets a better hold of himself, 
the pupils are at once in a better frame of 
mind. The subject of the lesson is an- 
nounced, One to ten minutes may be spent 
in asking review questions. Rarely, if ever, 
ask the review questions given. So far as 
possible, avoid all questions that can be an- 
swered by a simple yes or no. The object 
is to get the pupil to express himself. After 
the review, the regular printed questions of 
the lesson may be taken up. I feel that 
these questions should be asked, for the 
teacher must always take it for granted 
that the pupil has prepared the lesson. If 
the teacher does not ask the printed ques- 
tions, the pupils may naturally conclude 
that it is a waste of time to study the les- 
son, and will trust to general knowledge to 
supply the answer. 


But the questions given are only a few of 
those the teacher should ask. The subject 
matter must be first secured. Then should 
follow questions to bring out the central 
idea of the lesson and the relation of the 
one in hand to the previous lesson. Time 
should always be taken to emphasize some 
important truth and to bring it into relation 
with the life of today. 


The best teachers make their pupils do 
most of the talking. My tendency is to talk 
too much. The thought the pupil expresses 
is worth far more to the pupil than the 
thought he gets from another. 


That is, if 
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No matter how humble the cottage, how necessary to practice economy in its 
furnishings, how pretentious the mansion, from the three-room cottage to 
the brown stone front, all can be furnished at our store. 
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185 KING STREET. 
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Che Sweet Shop 


on HoTEL STREET for the Best & 
MEALS IN TOWN at the Lowest Price 
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On Fort Street, 
Pantheon Bldg. 


for Fresh Fudges, Stick Candy, etc., @ 
Lyon & Raas’ Glace Fruits. Sweet 3 
Shop, or El] Camino Real Chocolates. 


Sweet Shop Ice Cream is the BEST. 
i | en ni 
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Tel. 2478. Box 961 


ClTY iia 
CO, LTD. 


Established 1899. 
CONTRACTORS. 


Large Importations of Lumber Constantly 
Received. 
Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 


LIME and CEMENT RICH and BRAN, 
HARDWARE. 


WING WO TAI & CO. 


IVORY, EMBROIDERIES, SILKS AND 
ORIENTAL FANCY GOODs. 


941 NUUANU ST. 
Telephone 1020. » P. O. Box 945 


SHEU HUNG & CO. 


Importers of 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


California Frult and Produce of All Kinds. 
142 S. King Street, Opp. Fish Market. 
Telephone 1184. 


YAT LOY COMPANY 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Notions, 

Boots and Shoes, 
Ings, Etc. 

12 to 16 King St., near Nuuanu. 

P. O. Box 809. 


Men’s Furnish- 


Phone 3122 


NIPPU JI} COVE 


We make a specialty of Book- 
binding and Job Printing. 


Consult us about prices. 


We print the enterprising Jap- 
anese newspaper. 


Afternoon Edition Daily. 
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you can get your pupil to find the real meat 
of the lesson he will carry away with him 
something that is worth having. A danger 
arises sometimes from allowing the pupils 
to talk too much. To find the happy mean 
requires skill. Ordinarily, however, the pu- 
pils need urging rather than restraint. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Ewa Japanese Church sent a 
Christmas gift of $18 for the work of 
the Hawaiian Board. At the Christmas 


i M. WHITNEY, M.D., D.D.S. 


DENTAL ROOMS. 
Boston Building 


Tag ill 
YOKOHAMA 
eee C/E 
BANK LTD 


General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 

CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT STS. 

Y. AKAI, Manager. 


Fort ‘Street 


- - - - 


J. 


fe LT AITLOR 


Ladies and Gents fine tailoring 
at Popular Prices. 
PAUAH! STREET 
Near Cor. of Fort Street 


Absolute Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 


E. ROCHA 
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Manufacturer’s 
Shoe Company 


_— 


We have often been com- 
plimented upon the up-to- 
date appearance of our store 
—its characteristic of the firm. 
Comfort and Style are 
Both Considered. 


Fort: Street 
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entertainment of this church 130 chil- 
dren were present and received recog- 
nition, to the delight of the many pa- 
rents who accompanied them. 


He ate aM 
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A DAILY CONVENIENCE. 


Messrs. Lewers & Cooke Ltd.; have 
put a multitude of people under daily 
obligation to them by their gift of a 
neat convenient engagement and memo- 
randum booklet for 1914. Nothing has 
been more in evidence as a daily con- 
venience in the years past than this in- 
dispensable little companion of the busy 
man. 
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EVENTS. 


success....Acting-Governor Mott-Smith 
grants parole to twenty-five convicts. 
Judge McCarn 
fighting. 

Bar Association formed in Hilo to pro- 
mote professional good fellowship. 
Governor Lucien H. Pinkham arrives. 
Given warm welcome by local organi- 
zations and by the public. 

Elks’ Charity Ball opens new Armory 
....Goy. Pinkham holds first meeting 
with his official family. 


31. 


January. 
New Year’s Day generally observed... 
Y. M. C. A. gives welcome to the pub- 
lic....First regimental organization 
dissolved and two battalions and three 
separate companies are formed, 
Democratic dinner to Gov. Pinkham. 
Heaviest surf at Haliewa reported for 
years. 
Brig.-Gen. J. J. Pershing greeted by 
many friends on his arrival today en 
route to Coast to assume command of 
the Highth Brigade at the Presidio. 
Sugar Factors estimate of the 1914 crop 
places the output at 466,150 tons. 
W. R. Farrington elected President of 
the Ad Club. ; 
Tag day for Mid-Pacific Carnival, near- 
ly $40,000 raised for Carnival fund. 
Special evening service in Central 
Union Church observing week of pray- 
er....The seven great powers of the 
world spent in 1913 for warships $797,- 
948,900. 
Annual meeting of Philatelic Society 
held, W. C. Parke elected President. 
Volcano of Ontake on the Island of 
Sakurajima, in Japan, in _ eruption. 
Death and destruction overwhelm dis- 
trict of Kogoshima, 
Admiral Count Ito, hero of Japan, dies 
at his home in Tokyo.....Heavy wind 


6-9. 


14, 


13. 


does much damage in the city. 
Judges» Whitney, Robinson and Mat- 
thewman recommended by Gov. Pink- 
ham for reappointment. 


14, 


Malihini Christmas Tree a pronounced | 


places ban on prize-| 


The Regal Shoe 


for Man and Woman 
THE SHOE THAT PROVES 


We are exclusive agents for the 
1 RUSO SILK HOSE 
Men’s 
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REGAL SHOE STORE 
Geo. Brown, Manager. 


Cor. King and Bethel Sts. 


HAWAIIAN CARRIAGE M’F’G. 


COPED. 


Dealers in 


CARRIAGE & WAGON MATERIAL 


ee he 


Vehicles of all kinds manufactured 
and Repaired. 


Automobile Repairing, Painting and 
Trimming. 
SF & # 


427 QUEEN ST. HONOLULU 
P. O. Box 193; Phone 2447. 


C.J. DAY & CO. 


EDN Eas Giddy O CER LES 


Old Kona Coffee, Taylor Brothers’ 
Tasmanian Jam and Finest Ruren- 


watte Ceylon Tea. 


P. O. Box 678. Phone 3441 


McCHESNEY 
COFFEE CO. 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 


h6OrNOER CC HAWN TF SIP R EE T 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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opp. Union Grill, when you want your 
Furniture, Piano moved, or your baggage 


attended to. CITY TRANSFER 60. 


Phone 1281. JASmHD EOVE. 


HF. Wichman &00., 


LEADING JEWELERS. 
tt st 


GOLD anpb 


SILVERSMITHS. 
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1042-1050 FORT ST. 
HONOLULU. 


Honoluta tron Works Company 


Established 1852. 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 


Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers: 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Hngineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 


Supplies; Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 
Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 


Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillis Evaporators, 

Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 

eelsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 

ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


Fitting Tributes of Lasting Material and Proper Workmanship 
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16. Annual meeting of Free Kindergarten 
and Children’s Aid Association at the 
Dorothy Castle Kindergarten. 

17. Prof. T. A. Jaggar will visit the vol- 


cano at Kogoshima. 

Brig.-Gen. Frederick Funston ordered 
to proceed at once to Mexican frontier. 
....Mrs. G. M. Robertson celebrates 
her 90th birthday. 

Annual meeting of the Central Union 
Church. Reports read. Budget for 1914 
voted.....University Club gives fare- 
well reception to Gen. Funston. 
Gronna bill introduced into Congress. 


23. Gen. Funston leaves for the Coast. 


MARRIAGES. © 


Brodie-Hofgaard—In Waimea, Kauai, De- 
cember 27, 1913, Alexander Brodie and 
Miss Gertrude Hofgaard. 

Martin-Gillen—In Honolulu, December 30, 
1913, Captain Carl Anson Martin and 
Miss Agnes Gillen. 


Hosmer-Irwin—In Newton Center, Mass., 
December 30, 1913, Ralph Sheldon Hos- 

mer and Miss Jessie Nash Irwin. 

Berry-Kellner—In Honolulu, January 1, 1914, 
James F. Berry and Miss Mary Eliza- 
beth Kellner. 


Hayes-Kaai—In Honolulu, January 6, 1914, 
Dr. Homer Hayes and Miss Flora Kaai. 

Kennedy-Chatard—In San Francisco, Cal., 
January 8, 1914, James Kennedy and 
Miss Colita Chatard. 

Flack-Dodge—In Honolulu, January 21, 1914, 
William M. Flack and Miss Mary E. 
Dodge. 
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DEATHS. 
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Tripp—In Honolulu, Dec. 28, 1913, Captain 
Alfred N. Tripp, aged 73 years. 

Nee—In Honolulu, January 1, 1914, Leong 
Nee, aged 37 years. 

Ouderkirk—In Honolulu, January 2, 1914, 
Ouderkirk, aged 67 years 8 months. 
Pray—In Honolulu, January 21, 1914, Mrs. 

Louisa G. Pray, aged 78 years. 
Glenn—In Honolulu, January 6, 1914, John 
C. Glenn, aged 53 years. 
Hawes—In Honolulu, January 6, 1914, Mrs. 
Agnes E. Hawes, aged 65 years. 
Bean—In Honolulu, January 11, 1914, Joel 
Bean, aged 88 years. ‘ 
Goudie—In Honolulu, January 14, 1914, 
Frederick Goudie, aged 53 years. 
Snell—In Honolulu, January 18, 1914, Mrs. 
Emelie Anna Snell, aged 30 years. 
Cressaty—In Honolulu, January 21, 1914, 
Bechard Cressaty, aged 43 years. 
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PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO. 
Office 
Hotel Street. 
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Special Order Ship- 
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ALLEN & ROBINSON 


LIMITED. 


Phe Baldwin Jlational Bank 
of Kahului 


| Kahulin iawn / GAP. 


Lumber and Building Material, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, 
Etc, 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


55 Queen Street 


Cook With Gas 


ITS CLEANEST, 


i} 
Honolulu 
JONAH KUMALAE 


Manufacturer and polisher of Ivory and 
Tortoise shell goods, Calabashes, Plates, 
| Trays, Canes, Ukuleles, Furniture, Curios, 
lete. from Koa, Kou, Milo and other rare 
|Hawaiian wood. 


COOLEST AND |1719 Liliha St., above School. Phone 2384. 
BEST. 
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Honolulu Gas Co. 
Cor. Alakea and Bere- P A P E R 
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WW. AHANA & 60, Lt. 


MERCHANT 
TAILORS 


ITOWELS 


IN ROLLS 


A soft clean towel for everybody at 


every wash 


; 190 Towels far 50 Cents 


Also paper cups. Safest and best for 
public gatherings. 


Clothes Cleaned and Repaired. 
62 King Street. 
Phone 2525. 


W. L. Douglas. 
Shoes for men, 
and the equal- 


Sole Agents for the Territory 


ly famous 

SOROSIS ° ee 
ee CO., Ltd. 
Popular Styles i GeealuLey 


for Children. 


L. AYAU 
SFIOE ‘CO; 


GEO. G. GUILD, Pres. and Mgr. 


HOW TO CORRESPOND WITH YOUR 
FRIENDS ON THE MAINLAND,—SEND 


mae A COPY OF THE FRIEND EACH 
MONTH. 


Love’s Bakery 
Bread and Cakes 


1134 Nuuanu St. 


PROMPT DELIVERY TO 
ALL PARTS OF THE CITY. 


Telephone 1431. 


K. Segawa 


CONTRACTOR AND 
BUILDER 


602 Beretania St. Tel. 3236. 


OFFICE SUPPL ye CO.) td: 


DEALERS IN ‘TYPEWRITERS, 
FILING CABINETS, 
BLANK Books and 
OFFICE STATIONERY. 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


eae & COOKE, Ltd. 


LUMBER, 
BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 


WALL PAPERS, 
MIXED PAINTS, 
Bice wtc, 


Honolulu, T. H. 
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QOOODIOGHOVOOOGHSHHVHOOPOIOGOGOE Delica hen alien Palen Palen al ich Sed 


fe W. OU | N N Telephone 1491. 177 KING 8T. 


J. ABADIE’S 
DOOQOOOOQOOOOOGOOD®DOOOOQOOOOO 


* FRENCH 
| LAUNDRY 


MISS POWER, 
Exclusive Milliner 
Boston Building. 


MOVOTO. 


|) 1 


AT AT TTT ST SL) 


: MODERN 
Dr. V. Mitamura Le aa ai 
Corner Nuuanu & Beretania Sts. DYEING AND 
Sense CLEANING 
28 to 42 Pauahi. Tel. 1444 WORKS 


Office hours: 


9 to. 1 2uadm.,n/et0s0. 2.0. 
Sundays: 9 to 12 a. m. 
Bd 


TELEPHONE 3743. 
I I TL IL 


o e: e. ° © 


E. R. BATH 
PLUMBER 


Harrison Block, Beretania St., oppo- 
site Fire Station. 


Diamond Soda Works 


Prompt delivery to any part of 
the City. 


RT 


Agent for the 


g PELE SBE SE DOUGLAS CLOSET 


FRUIT FLAVORS 


Guaranteed against the annoyance of 
wasting water. 


330 Vineyard St.. Phone 3152 


Logery 


cLotiinGad = S. STEPHENSON oye Furniture Go., Ltd. 


MEN’S HOUSE, SIGN AND ’ 1053 to 1059 BISHORssie 
FURNISHINGS DECORATIVE “Ty: 
ie Alexander Young Building. 
pS Paintimne 
The Be ARNE: Plain and Decorative Paper Hanging |BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
af the at Pr We Graining and Polishing SIDEBOARDS, 
pecia rl Wall Tinting and Frescoing BOX COUCHES, 
Je i MATTRESSES, Etc. 
ELKS BEDGS FFE 1751 Ne 137 and 139 King Street. 


Telephones] /26. uiblonolalumue ih Upholstering and Repairing. 


viss 1. mencuanT || L ONG ‘ee 


DOOOOOOODOOOOOOOOOOODOOOOOOOOD 
© 


Styl 
S A N G oe 
tb As. Bee GOWNS = Moke 
Afternoon au pei Gowns | Tailor "at 
a Specialty. 
ar U K U IR O D A 21-22 Pantheon Bldg. oer ne Guaranteed 


22 HOTEL STREET 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


28 Hotel Street 


to Fit. 
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REED ORGANS. 


Our Piano Line 
includes the 
Chickering, We- 
ber, Kroeger, 

: Kreiter :: 
Singer and Bou- 
doir; also’ the 
complete Aeoli- 
an line of Pian- 
ola Pianos and 
Orchestrells. 

We rent Pia- 
nos. We are the 
B% sole distributors 
for the Victor 
Talking Machine 
Co. in Hawaili. 

Our instruments are sold absolutely upon 
the One Price Plan—the only honest method 
of merchandising. 


Easy terms can be arranged if desired. 


CARPENTER & BILHORN 


BERGSTROM MUSIC CO., LTD., 
1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


Our Motto: Sanitation, Health 


Pure Syrups and Water 
Clean Containers 


The 20th Century Way 
Honolulu Soda Water Co., Ltd. 


The place where the best Soda 
is made. 
384A N. Beretania St. Phone 3022 


Chas. E. Frasher, Mer. 


HOUSE, SIGN AND GENERAL 
PAINTING 


TOM SHARP 


SCENIC ARTIST 
AND DESIGNER 


A Sign from the SHARP SIGN SHOP 
will promote trade. 
Telephone 1697 


Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 


HONOLULU 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 
‘izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 


Coffee, Garden Truck, etc. 


Safe Deposit Building. 


ee RC LEN D 


The von HAMM-YOUNG 


Company, Limited. 


Honolulu and Hilo. 


Agents Packards, 
Buicks and Hupmobiles. 
United States Tires and a complete 


Cadillacs 


for 


line of automobile accessories. 


Hawaiian Crust Cu. 
LIMITED. 


Fire, Marine, Life and 
Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ / 
Liebility, and Burglary 
Insurance. 


923 FORT STREET, 


K.UYEDA 


PORSShY LISH 


Millinery 


STRAW HAT 
MANUFACTURER 


Telephone 9129 
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Consolidated Soda 


Water Works Co. 
LIMITED. 


—s 
se 


Telephone 2171. 
Works Fort Street 


FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 


Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 


DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


Japanese 
Bazaar 


Pada 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF 
ORIENTAL GOODS IN THE CITY. 


oe 


PHONE 1470. POR Fst. 


Hawaiian Electric Co. 


Furnishes Everything Electrical 


HOUSE WIRING 
Electric Stoves, Laundry Machines, 
Carpet Sweepers, Elevators, etc. 
Largest cold storage and ice plant in 
the city. 
Agents Westinghouse Electric Co. 
Phone 2390. 


The First Jational Bank of Hawaii 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


AT HONOLULU. 


SURPLUS, $190,000. 


DIRECTORATE: 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 
G. P. CASTLE, 


M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. 
G. N. WILCOX, 


L. T. PECK, Cashler. 
H. M. von HOLT. 


United States Government Depositary 


GENERAL BANKING.—Issues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit and 


Cable. 


Cable Transfers; transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 
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If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. % # 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. #& 
Banking by mail, 4% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAII, Lta. 


Honolulu 


EK. O. H-ALL & SON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 
HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
cmeled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


HONOLULU CYCLERY CO 
Wholesale and Retail 
BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUNDRIES, MOTOR 


CYCLE SUPPLIES, VELOCIPEDES, 
GO CARTS AND TRICYCLES. 


Telephone 2518 180 S. King St. 
Honolulu, T. H. Waialua Branch, Tel. 968 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
riouse in the Territory. 


Especial Attention Given Mail Orders. 


DRINK 


Base Ae - 
Ginger 


Ale 


Rycroft & Artic Soda Wks., Ltd. 


Sole Agents. 


Telephone 2270. 


* SAYEGUSA # 
JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS OF ART 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


Dinnerware 
HOUSE OF HONOLULU 


Quality, value. and proper and 
courteous treatment have been the 
factors which have made us “The 
Dinnerware House of Honolulu.” 

The - careful selection of patterns 
and shapes of our open-stock dinner- 
ware has added materially to the 
success of our China Department. 


We W. Dimoad & Coo. Lid. 
53-57 KING STREET. 


Tel. 1467. P. O. Box 602 


D. J. CASHMAN 
Tents and Awnings. 


Old Clock Tower Bldg. 


Fort St., nr. Allen. Honolulu, T. H. 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 
Young Building, next the Cable Office 


Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 
Wood Fans, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store in 

the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
packed for 
mailing. 


YOUNG BUILDING. 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
° IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
HoNoLu_u, T. H. 


| vice-president; 


C BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission A gts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—E. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; E. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, 1st vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
Ww. O. Smith, 3rd vice-presi- 
dent; E. BE. Paxton, secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
G. N. Wilcox. 


We Are Agents 


for “Knox” Ladies’ Hats. oe 
“Modart”: Front-lacing Corset. 
“Nemo” and “R & G” Corsets, 


“Butterick” Patterns, ‘““Delinea- 


tor” and all the ‘“Butterick’’ Pub- 
lications. 


N. 5. Sachs Dry Goods Go., Ltd. 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 
Phone 1165. 


HENRY H. WILLEAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2256. 
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SCENE FROM 


“A Mussionary Sewing Circle” 


PHOTO BY A, R. GURREY JR. 


The participants were all Missionary descendants. Reading from left to right, 
Miss Ethel Damon, Miss Laura Atherton, Miss Emily Farley, (seated) 
Miss Frances Bindt, Mrs. J. P. Erdman and Miss Ruth 
Shaw (seated). The Premier appears in the left 
foreground. In the rear are her kahili 
bearers, and to the extreme 
right her servants. 
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Henry 
Waterhouse 
Trust Co., 
Ltd. 


Real Estate 


Stocks and 
Bonds 


FAtre, Life, 
Bond and Auto 
[nsurance 


Safe Deposit 
boxes 


Fort & Merchant 
Streets :Honolulu 


H. Hackfeld & Co. 


LIMITED 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


Importers of General Merchandise 


Agents for Pacific Mail and American- 


Hawanan S. S. Cos. 


HON@OE CEU Radi ia: 
Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


Oahu College 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
and 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T, Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete College Preparatory 
Work, together with Special Com- 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Oahu College Honolulu, H. T. 


THEO. m7 DAVIES & 00., LD, 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 
SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 


Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 

Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an 'Chief” Brands of Canned Pineapples. 


San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 
Cable address, “Draco.” 


The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED. 


Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


STANGENWALD BUILDING. 


Cable Address: “*Dilpax.” 
Liebers, Western Union, A. B. C. 


P, O. Box 446. 


Financial, 


Codes: 
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ISHOP COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Established in 1858, 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


CASTLE & COOKE, Lrp. 


Sugar Factors, Insurance and Machinery Agents. 
Shipping Agents Representing 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Wahiawa Water Co., Ltd. 


Etna Insurance Company, (Fire, Life, Marine 
and Automobile) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Citizens Insurance Company 
London Assurance Corporation 


Fulton Iron Works of St. Louis, 
Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Greens Fuel Economizer Company 
Chas. C. Moore & Co., Engineers 
Matson Navigation Co. 


Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
New Engiand Mutual Life Insurance Company 
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Reset and Reconstruct Jewelry 


in Modern Styles. 
3 
Execute Special Work in their 


Designing and Manufacturing + 
Departments: Silverware, Jew-X 


elry, Stationery, Book-plates, & 
Bronzes, Tablets, Medals. 


3 


Satisfactory facilities 
for those who-cannot 
place their orders in 
person. 9 ee 
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ALEXANDER YOUNG 
BUILDING. 
HONOLULU. 
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OLDEST NEWSPAPER WEST OF THE ROCKIES. 


Vor  LXXil. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII, MARCH, 1914. 


Nome: 


THE FRIEND 


Published monthly at the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms, Honolulu, T. H. 


Subscription price - - $1.00 per year 


Address business letters 
checks, etc.; payable to 


THEODORE RICHARDS, 


Business Manager of The Friend, 
P. O. Box 489. 


Miss E. V. Warinner, 
Associate Bus. Mer. 


and make 


All communications of a literary char- 
acter should be addressed to THE 
FRIEND, Honolulu, T. H., and must reach 
the Board Rooms by the 24th of the 
month. ‘ 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS: 
DOREMUS SCUDDER..... Editor-in-Chief 


Prank S$. Seudder....... Managing Editor 


Orramel H. Gulick Perley L. Horne 

F. W. Damon Theodore Richards 

Paul Super Miss E. V. Warinner 

A. A. Ebersole Vaughan MacCaughey 
William D. Westervelt. 


Entered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Hawaii, 
as second class matter, under act of Congress 
of March 8, 1879. 


A Providential Illness. 


OMEWHAT over a year ago Dr. 
Sidney L. Gulick of Japan was 
taken ill with a trouble necessitat- 

ing an operation. His recovery was re- 
markable, but it was thot wise for him 
‘to go to America for further consulta- 
tion. On arriving at the mainland he 
found himself completely restored to 
health. He also realized that his arrival 
coincided with one of the greatest op- 
portunities for good that has ever con- 
fronted a modern missionary. The ques- 
tion of America’s treatment of Japan 
was pressing for solution and Ameri- 
cans needed light upon this most puz- 
zling problem. Fortunately no Ameri- 
can in the two continents was better fit- 
ted than himself to furnish that light. 


At once he was besieged with requests | 


to speak before all sorts of influential 
organizations. The Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America next 
arranged for a national hearing of his 


message of peace and mutual good un- 
derstanding between America and Jap- 
an. He had.a personal interview with 
President Wilson, where in explanation 
of his views he presented the President 
with a copy of his address delivered be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Immigra- 
tion. He also had an interview with 
Secretary Bryan. He is now engaged 
in going from center to center explain- 
ing his views concerning the right so- 
lution of the questions at issue between 
the two nations. Dr. Gulick advocates 
that all foreign immigration be limited 
to five per cent annually of those al- 
ready naturalized with their American- 
born children. This takes no account of 
the American-born citizen children of 
non-naturalized foreigners. Probably 
Dr. Gulick will include them also, tho 
he is thus far silent concerning this im- 
portant element in the population of 
Hawaii and the Pacific Coast. Dr. 
Gulick would. have all aliens registered 


until they become naturalized and would - 


charge a registration fee of $10. To 
supervise this work he advises a Bureau 
of Registration. In order to train aliens 
in citizenship he would have a Bureau 
of Education which should facilitate the 
study of American civics and supervise 
examinations therein for aliens desiring 
to become naturalized. A Bureau of 
Naturalization should confer this privi- 
lege on candidates bringing diplomas 
from the Bureau of Education and cer- 
tificates of good behavor from the Bu- 
reau of Registration. With these pro- 
visions safeguarding the sanctity of 
American citizenship, naturalization 
should be granted irrespective of race. 
Dr. Gulick thinks this procedure would 
effectually dispose of the Japanese and 
Chinese question. We agree with him. 
His program is an excellent one, being 
a detailed working out of the policy 
advocated for years by THE FRIEND 
with the exception of the item restrict- 
ing immigration to five per cent of the 
citizen population derived from foreign 
countries. While favoring wise restric- 
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tion, no such proportion has ever been 
championed by us. The exact figure is 
immaterial as long as some convenient 
number just to all foreign countries be 
fixed. The details of the three bureaus 
are also a matter of no vital moment 
provided a policy which requires immi- 
grants who desire citizenship to pass 
rigid tests in American civics is 
pursued. Altho Dr. Gulick’s program 
may seem a trifle combrous and three 
bureaus might well be simplified into 
one, the principles he advocates are 
sound and the splendid program he out- 
lines with such painstaking care is well 
worthy of serving as a-basis for imme- 
diate reform. With these principles ap- 
plied to the problem the end of the Jap- 
anese question will be at hand and once 
more America and Japan will become 
the best of friends. Dr. Gulick’s cam- 
paign is one of the really large move- 
ments of our day and both nations may 
well honor him for the noble work he is 
achieving. We are promised at an early 
date a book from his hand dealing with 
this entire question. 
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The Carnival. 

The community seems to agree that 
the Aloha Fest of 1914 was the most 
successful Honolulu has ever known. It 
certainly embraced more features than 
any of its predecessors and the several 
entertainments were varied and attract- 
ive. The management was most fertile 
in devising novel schemes and the Floral 
Parade, the great event of the ten days 
of fun, was quite up to those of former 
years in striking features. The deco- 
rated floats and automobiles did not per- 
haps show any.artistic masterpieces quite 
comparable to one or two previously ex- 
hibited, but they were never more in- 
teresting. Most sightseers wondered 
why the Bougainvillaea Basket did not 
receive the place it merited in the dis- 
tribution of prizes. It was one of the 
most attractive decorations Honolulu 
has ever seen. The fire works, swim- 
ming contests, Wooing of Umi and Pii- 
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kea and military features were all most 
enjoyable. The only detail that marred 
the week was the intrusion of the hula. 
With the associations of murder and 
debauchery which during the past year 
have made the hula a stench in the 
nostrils of the decent people of Hono- 
lulu, it was too bad to foist it upon our 
guests as a typical institution represen- 
tative of the best in Hawaii. An edu- 
cated talented young lady of Hawaiian 
birth said with intense emotion as she 
gazed upon it, “O this is a disgrace to 
my people.” The best Hawaiians are 
ashamed to think that this feature of 
the ancient non-moral days of their 
race should be _ exhibited alongside 
of such beautiful scenes as_ that 
on, ‘Umi’ vandi "Pikes. “Thre o'seamy 
side of a man’s life as well as of 
a people’s life may have been character- 
istic of the past, but this is not the side 
to be remembered and pictured. The 
pageants illustrating the times of the 
Puritans deal with their noble deeds, not 
with their witch hanging. Realism is 
good, but realism that exploits nastiness 
is nauseating. By all means exhibit all 
that is beautiful, poetic, brave and noble 
in old time Hawaiian life—and there is 
much of it—but leave the hula with its 
coarse animalism out. There is enuf 
of the beast in modern life without 
delving into the past for it. If there 
were anything attractive, any poetry of 
motion, any real grace or beauty in the 
hula one might apologize for it, but it 
is so disgusting, so fat fleshy that Ho- 
nolulu can well spare it from decent ex- 
hibitions in the future. To have asso- 
ciated it with the splendid young man- 
hood and womanhood of the Kameha- 
meha Schools was a shame. It should 
be known to all visiting friends both 
that there was no connection whatever 
between the hula and this institution, 
and that the schools would have with- 
drawn from their promise to exhibit 
Umi and Piikea after hearing that a 
hula danced by outside parties was to 
be injected into the program, if they 
could honorably have done so. 
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College Men and Drink. 


Why is it that in this scientific age 
college men, that is men with scientific 
education, continue to constitute one of 
the bulwarks of the liquor traffic? Take 
the University Club of Honolulu. How 
is it that a group of scientifically trained 
men like those composing the member- 
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ship of this club can vote to maintain a 
bar when they know that alcohol has 
been condemned by the highest scientific 
authorities of the age? In Germany for 
years the most exhaustive tests have 
been made with all the patience and 
skill for which the scientists of that 
country are noted and with but one un- 
varying result. Alcohol has been proved 
to be “narcotic first, last, and always; 
that the stimulation is merely imagin- 
ary; and that one does less and poorer 
work under its influence, altho, curious- 
ly enuf, he thinks that he is turning out 
more and better work than usual.” Dr. 
Emil Kraepelin and his associates in 
the University of Munich have been 
conducting notable experiments with 
alcohol. As a result of these investiga- 
tions hospitals that bar all use of this 
drug as a stimulant are increasing in 
number every year. Hardly a month 
passes without fresh testimony in medi- 
cal journals, scientific publications and 
periodical press drawing the attention 
of educated men to the fact that alcohol 
has been thoroly discredited in the 
world of science, yet college men who 
should lead in the crusade against this 
scourge lag farthest behind. In Hono- 
lulu one would expect the headquarters 
of education to be abreast of the day in 
science by tabuing this foe of industry, 
manhood, efficiency, health, good morals 
and the home. 
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A Notable Force. 


Professor William H. Taft is certain- 
ly showing the country what ex-Presi- 
dents are good for. His writings and 
addresses on subjects of vital interest 
to the people of the United States are 
among the most valuable contributions 
to periodical literature we have. He is 
proving a rare critic as his recent ad- 
dress on the Philippine policy of the 
present administration so ably showed. 
In his professional chair he is likely. to 
do more for the country than in all his 
previous career because his wide ex- 
perience has fitted him to set forth 
much that the Nation needs to ponder. 
One of the best things from his pen of 
late has been the discussion in the /nde- 
pendent of the duty of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to protect aliens in their treaty 
rights. Such a clear setting forth of 
our Nation’s obligatiofi and of ‘the 
necessity for immediate legislation that 
shall place this entire task in the 
hands of the . Federal authorties 
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has not previously been brought to 
the attention of the public. 
graceful story of our disregard of sol- 
emn treaties is succinctly told and a list 
of the lynchings of aliens by our 
countrymen is given. The remedy is set 
forth with great simplicity. The pass- 
age of a bill by Congress giving juris- 
diction to United States Courts in cases 
where criminal acts are committed in 
any state or territory in violation of the 
treaty rights of a citizen or subject of 
a foreign country is all that is required. 
The enactment of such legislation by 
Congress would be a long step forward 
in bettering the relations of our country 
with the rest of the world. 
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Asia At Che Door 


This is the title of a recent book pub- 
lished by Revell & Company. It is writ- 
ten by an American citizen of Japanese 
parentage, Mr. K. K. Kawakami, and 
we have no hesitation in pronouncing it 
one of the most important contributions 
yet made towards the solution of an 
acute phase of America’s gravest prob- 
lem, the race question. Mr. Kawakami 
has rendered all of us his fellow citizens 
a service of the largest value. The best 
thing about this book is its generous, 
kindly spirit. In itself this throws a 
flood of light upon the disposition of 
the Japanese people and upon the noble 
way in which they are meeting the un- 
fortunate exhibition of temper, untruth 
and narrow-mindedness that has char- 
acterized much of the handling of the 
Asiatic problem by many Americans. 


Mr. Kawakami wields a facile pen 
and knows how to make his subject 
matter readable. The boek is very in- 
teresting. One wants to finish it like a 
good novel at one sitting. It is also 
sane. The author is not sensational, un- 
reasonable or extreme. He merely tells 
the truth and lets the plain facts speak 
for themselves. 


It makes an American blush for the 
unveracity and inaccuracy of much of 
the widely published and commonly ac- 
cepted statements regarding the Jap- 
anese in California to be brought face to 
face with actual conditions there. For 
this misinformation yellow journalism 
and the political tactics of such labor 
leaders as Tveitmoe are largely respons- 
ible. It is discouraging, however, to 
have such influential and careful journ- 
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als as Collier's Weekly circulate the can- 
ard, “Wherever they (the Japanese) live, 
their presence depreciates the value of 
all adjacent property.” Mr. Kawakami 
exposes this falsehood by exhibiting the 
facts. The questions of price cutting by 
Japanese in California, of unsanitary 
living, of herding by themselves and of 
comparison between Japanese and 
Southern European labor are all illumin- 
ated by letting in the light of truth upon 
the flood of incorrect and misleading 
statements circulated by unscrupulous 
Asiophobes. 

A brilliant bit of work is Mr. Kawa- 
kami’s array of facts bearing upon the 
oft-quoted dictum, “The Japanese are 
not assimilable. They will never make 
Americans.” To us who know Japanese 
in a thoroly American community like 
Honolulu, this assertion, so persistently 
reiterated by those who hold that if 
you say a thing often enuf people 
will believe it, has always seemed a 
contradiction of one of the most potent 
features in Japanese character. Among 
all earth’s people the Japanese is easily 
first in ability to assimilate the good 
In do- 
ing this he stamps them with his indi- 
viduality so that they become his own. 
This quality enables him to go abroad 
and accommodate himself to conditions 
anywhere and make himself a vital part 
He does not do this 
slavishly but adds an element of his 
own personality so that he enriches his 
surroundings. This is so true of him 
that his skill in adapting himself, for 
example, to the demands of agriculture 
in California has been crowned with suc- 
cess enuf to arouse the jealousy of narrow 
souls. In America the Japanese is not an 
oriental farmer, he becomes an American 
farmer but he adds a quality of mind, a 
persistency, a patience, a facility for using 
American methods in a way all his own 
that make him a distinct asset to our 
country. We who know him well be- 
lieve that admitted to our citizenship in 


large numbers, the Japanese would help 


greatly to neutralize dangerous tenden- 


‘cies in those who come to us from else- 


where. The safest thing the United 
States could do today to meet the prob- 
lems confronting it from the large South 


: ‘European immigration would be to open 
the privilege of naturalization to Jap- 


anese on equal terms with all others and 


to welcome a larger number of immi- 


grants from Japan. Mr. Kawakami 
| a makes no plea for ‘such an open door, 
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but those who know by experience the 
truth of his contribution to the ques- 
tion of Americanizing Japanese have 
very definit ideas as to the benefit that 
would accrue to our nation from such a 
liberal treatment of our neighbors to the 
west. 

It is very refreshing to have such a 
clear cut presentation of the social ques- 
tion of intermarriage between whites 
and Japanese as that which Mr. Kawa- 
kami gives. Upon this subject there are 
much befogging of opinion and little or 
no scientific data in America. “Asia at 
the Door” does not pretend to go into 
the question with exhaustiveness. But 
it does call a halt to the reckless snap 
judgment so often committed to the 
press and periodical literature of our 
country and sometimes by men whose 
names carry weight. No one has as yet 
made an exhaustive study of the subject. 
It is entirely too early to reach scien- 
tifically accurate conclusions because 
the area of experirhentation is too 
restricted. But enuf is apparent upon 
thee surface to lead..one .to expect 
that intermarriage of whites and Jap- 
anese will result in as strong a blend as 
the product of Celt and Teuton, Latin 
and Slav or Hungarian and Frank. Mr. 
Kawakami’s wide acquaintance with 
bone fide marriages between Japanese 
and Caucasians has furnished him with 
data that give large support to this ex- 
pectation. California’s anti miscegena- 
tion law is a social and scientific blunder. 
Nothing good can come of. it. 

The picture which Mr. Kawakami 
gives of the Japanese in Hawaii is in 
the main correct, tho it lacks atmos- 
phere. It is natural that a non-resident 
should fail in finer details to catch the 
spirit of Island life. We note some 
errors, due probably to careless proof- 
reading. On page 185 the date for the 
coming of American missionaries should 
be 1820 not 1822, and Dr. Anderson (if 
the name be correct) should not be 
called “one of the first missionaries.” 
The reference is probably to the Secre- 
tary of the American Board who visited 
Hawaii in 1863, and wrote books on the 
Islands. To attribute the abuse of race 
prejudice here to our being “an aristo- 
cratic community” is quite laughable. 
Few places in the world are more dem- 
ocratic. Those who best know the mix- 
ture of caucasian and Hawaiian have 
no hesitancy in affirming the good 
quality of the blend. The dictum as to 
beneficial intermarriage—page 189—is 
of very doubtful authority. The state- 
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ments on page 191 concerning Hawai- 
ians and Hawatian-Chinese are also not 
quite exact. But these are minor mat- 
ters to be corrected doubtless in a fu- 
ture reprint. 

The discussion of the California situ- 
ation with which Mr. Kawakami has 
first hand knowledge is most illuminat- 
ing. These chapters alone should carry 
the book into the hands of every Ameri- 
can citizen who desires a clear and ac- 
curate setting forth of this vexed ques- 
tion. If every member of Congress and 
every state legislator in the Union could 
read it thotfully the Nation would in 
every way be the gainer. The Pacific 
world is the world of the future and 
every well considered book that directs 
the minds of Americans to the great 
problems with which this new world 
confronts our Republic is a valuable 
contribution to our national welfare. At 
the present moment the acutest of these 
problems is our relations with Japan. 
That this should be settled aright and 
without delay is the dictate of the most 
enlightened statesmanship. De 


om 


Announcement was recently made at a 
meeting of the Yale Corporation that 
gifts and pledges of $350,000 had been 
obtained for the development of the Yale 
Divinity School into a university school 
of religion. These gifts will increase the 
endowment of the school to over $1,200,- 
000. Among the gifts were $100,000 
from Mrs. D. Willis James and Arthur 
Curtiss James, of New Haven; $80,000 
from Mrs. Stephen Merrill Clement, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., and an anonymous. gift 
of $100,000, the latter to found a chair 
of social service. —V. MacC. 


~~ ~~ “ 


Mrs. J. C. K. Reddington, a grand- 
daughter of Rev. John Diell, is a visitor 
in Honolulu. She is beginning a world 
tour and will sail March 16th for Aus- 
tralia. 


Rev. and Mrs. Diell came to Hono- 
lulu in 1833, the supposition being that 
the same ship brought the frame for the 
old Bethel... Rev. Diell came to work 
among English-speaking sailors. He 
succeeded Father Damon as pastor of 
the Bethel. After a five years residence 
his health failed and he went to China 
for a change of climate. He died at sea 
January, 1841. 


Mrs. Reddington’s mother was Caro- 
line Platt Diell, one of the four children 
born while Rey. and Mrs. Diell were in 
Honolulu. 
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*“SAMOA”’---By Rear-Admiral C. B. T. Moore 


wees object of this article will be to 
tell a little of Samoan life, but more 
to tell of the unique government of “Uncle 
Sam’s Farthest South”. 

The Samoan Islands are situated about 
two thousand three hundred miles S.S.W. 
from Honolulu. They lie in the South Pa- 
cific grouped very much as are the Hawai- 
ian Islands, but with their largest island 
to ‘the north and west, and the Manua 
group lying a little to the north of east 
from Tutuila, giving a little curve to the 
line which is not found in Hawaii. 

The islands are all volcanic, as are all 
the mountainous islands in the Pacific. 
They are wooded to the very summits and 
are very rugged and very beautiful. The 
soil is fertile as a rule, but nothing is! ex- 
tensively cultivated, except the cocoanut, 
for export. In German Samoa the cultiva- 
tion of cacao was increasing in 1908 at the 
time | left the islands, but | am informed 
that this product has dwindled lately on 
account of a blight. Experiments have been 
made with cotton, coffee, and rubber. Bee 
culture has been tried but the bee follows 
the example of the Samoan and quits the 
job as soon as she finds she can gather 
honey enough all the year around and does 
not need to store it. The bees will make 
honey-comb but will not store up honey. 

The first Europeans to visit Samoa were 
the Dutch in their expedition known as the 
Three Ship Expedition. The islands were 
visited by Bougainville in 1765, and by La 
Perouse in 1787. Captain Cooke seems to 
have heard of Samoa, while in Tonga, but 
there is no record of his visiting there. 

Christianity was introduced by the Lon- 
don Missionary Society in 1830. The first 
missionaries were taken to the islands in a 
schooner, the JOHN WILLIAMS, and there 
has always since then been been a vessel 
known by that name in use by the society 
cruising among the islands embraced in 
their sphere. The present JOHN WIL- 
LIAMS is a very nice little steamer. 

Owing to lack of space | shall not go 
into detail as to the history of the islands 
prior to their partition between the United 
States and Germany. It will be sufficient 
to say that a German named Weber began 
the work of Germanizing Samoa and that 
in 1872 Commander Richard W. Meade, 
U. S. Navy, acquired a coaling station in 
the harbor of Pago Pago by treaty with 
Manga, the “High Chief of the Fagaloa”, 
i. e. the ruler of the tribe who owned the 
land surrounding Pago Pago harbor. 


Samoa did not include the Manua group. 
The “kings” of Manua never acknowledged 
the rule of the Samoan king and always 
have claimed that they were the parent 


stock. | asked Mataafa, the Alii Sili (high 
chief) of the Samoans after annexation to 
Germany, what ceremonies took place on 
his meeting the Tui Manua (king of 
Manua) and he said he did not know as 
“the Tui Manua and the King of Samoa 
never met.” ; 

New Zealand became interested in Samoa 
as the German influence seemed to grow 
too strong and interested Great Britain in 
the group. 

A Colonel Steinberger, an American citi- 
zen, succeeded in organizing a Government 
in Samoa and attracting more attention to 


the islands on the part of the United 
States. 

The Samoans got into a wrangle over 
the kingship. Americans, Englishmen and 


Germans intrigued for supremacy. Things 
happened that caused friction among the 
three nations and in 1888-89 relations be- 
tween the United States and Germany were 


very critical 
claims. 


on account of their rival 

In March, 1889, three American and three 
German war ships were wrecked in Apia. 
This disaster caused such sorrow that the 
treaty of Berlin of June 14, 1889, was made 
by which Germany, Great Britain and the 
United States attempted to govern the isl- 
ands jointly. 

This scheme did not succeed. | think it 
would be unfair to say that any one of the 
three nations was most blamable for this 
failure. The scheme was simply unwork- 
able from the beginning. 

In 1899 a trouble broke out over the 
kingship that resulted in an ambuscade of 
English and American sailors and marines 


Taupou (upper left) U. S. N. Coaling Plant, 
Pago Pago harbor (center) Natives, Manaia 
and lady (ower right). 
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by Samoans, friendly to Germany, and in a 
new treaty by which the United States got 
that part of the Samoan Group lying East 
of the 171st degree of longitude west from 
Greenwich, and all west of that meridian 
went to Germany. In this matter the Sa- 
moans had no voice. 

On April 17, 1900, in accordance with the 
above mentioned treaty which had been 
ratified by the United States Senate Feb- 
ruary. 13, 1900, and orders from the Presi- 
dent of the United States and from the 
Secretary of the Navy, dated February 19, 
1900, Commander B. F. Tilley, U. S. N,, 
hoisted the American flag at the United 
States Naval Station ,Tutuila, the Chiefs of 
Tutuila on the same date ceding their isl- 
and to the United States, and on June 7, 
1900, he hoisted the American flag on the 
island of Tau of the Manua group, taking 
possession in the name of the United 
States. The Manuans made formal cession 
of their islands to the United States through 
Commander E. B. Underwood on July 5, 
1904, and the writer of this article had the 
pleasure of presenting the presents, watches 
and medals, of the United States to the 
chiefs in April, 1905. 

The government established by Command- 
er Tilley was a very simple one and has 
been found to work very well and to con- 
serve as well as possible the native customs. 
Its excellence is testified to by the fact that 
in eight years and more, though he has had 
several successors in that time, no material 
change was made in the form of govern- 
ment, though some additional laws have 
been enacted. 

The Governor is the absolute ruler of 
American Samoa, under the control of the 
Navy Department, though in 1907 the con- 
trol was nominally transferred to the Inter- 
ior Department. He makes all the laws, 
acts as the court of last resort, and is the 


real head of all executive departments. 


The islands of Tutuila and Aunuu con- 
tain two Districts: the Eastern district of 
Tutuila, consisting of the eastern counties 
of Tutuila and the County of which Aunuu 
is the important portion; the Western dis- 
trict consisting of the western counties of 
Tutuila. The Manua group, consisting of 
the islands of Tau, Olusega and Ofu mdke 
up the District of Manua. 

Each district has a District Governor who 
is the highest chief of the district unless 


These barracks 
were built by the men in the picture under 
the direction of a white carpenter. 


Native guard and barracks. 
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there is very sufficient reason to exclude 
him. 

The County is governed by its hereditary 
high chief and the villages elect their chiefs 
annually, their choice, however, must meet 
the approval of the Governor. There is a 
policeman detailed to each District Govern- 
or to act as messenger. 

The courts are the High Court of which 
the Governor is always the President, 
though he may sit or not as he thinks best. 
When he does not sit in a case an appeal 
lies to the Governor. The High Court has 
original jurisdiction in all cases in which a 
white man is involved and the matter in 
issue exceeds two hundred dollars, or the 
title of land is involved. It has jurisdiction 
of capital crimes and certain other grave 
crimes of which a white man may be 
charged. It also tries all judges who may 
be brought to trial. 

The District Courts have jurisdiction of 
all matters between natives not involving 
the titles to land, and all civil matters be- 
tween natives and white men where the 
amount in issue does not exceed two hun- 
dred dollars. In criminal cases its jurisdic- 
tion is limited to certain misdemeanors. 
There is always a white judge and a native 
judge in a district court, and in case of dis- 
agreement the decision of the white judge 
prevails. 

The village magistrate has very limited 
powers. He is always a native. 

There is an official called the Chief Secre- 
tary for Native Affairs, who has certain con- 
trol over the minor judges. He originally 
had far reaching powers which were some- 
what curtailed between 1905 and 1908. His 
principal duty is looking after the copra. 

Taxation is peculiar. A tax is levied upon 
the districts of so many pounds of copra 
valued at so much the pound. As the copra 
varies in value and the purpose of this tax 
is to pay the salaries of native officials 
and employes of the native government 
only, this tax varies each year. 

The Secretary of Native Affairs receives a 
small salary from the Navy Department as 
“Secretary to the Commandant”, and an ad- 
ditional compensation from the native gov- 
ernment. This compensation and the pay 
of all other employes of the “Island Govern- 
ment” are paid from a customs duty levied 
on imports. This “Customs Fund” also sup- 
plies the means for keeping up the roads 
and other public works. 

Fines, licenses, and dog licenses all go to 
the public treasury. 

The Governors, though possessed of abso- 
lute power over the natives, have always 
shown a remarkable appreciation of the 
principles of American institutions. I must 
excuse this remark by stating | mean to 
praise the system. 

The only productive industry in American 
Samoa is the cutting of copra (there is ex- 
tremely little work done in planting nuts). 
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The government handles all of the copra 
output. It sells to the highest bidder each 
year all the copra product of the native 
plantations for a price which rules the year 
through. 

The copra must be made from ripe nuts 
that have not sprouted, but all nuts must 
have fallen as they may not be plucked for 
the manufacture of copra. Care must be 
exercised to see that the copra is clean and 
free from shells. 

When the contract has been made the 

Governor sets the price to be paid the na- 
tive upon “weighing in’ his product, reserv- 
ing a percentage sufficient to meet the 
shrinkage before it reaches the contractor, 
and to pay the cost of handling. When all 
the copra for the year has been delivered 
whatever remains of the fund is paid to the 
natives pro rata. 
’ The tax copra is handled in a similar way. 
The writer made a new regulation on the 
matter of the tax copra, but whether it 
proved to be wise he has not heard. 

The funds for schools are limited, but all 
that can be done with the means at hand 
is done for the education of the Samoans. 


The schools conducted by the missiona- 
ries are of great value to the people. 


_The Samoans are perhaps the most pious 
people in the world. They are all nomin- 
ally, at least, Christians and are very faith- 
ful in their attendance at church. Every 
day is begun with prayer and every evening 
finds every household assembled for family 
devotion. It is, however, a very grave ques- 
tion how much they understand of the real 
meaning of their faith. 

Their idea of the atonement is very dim. 
They certainly believe that salvation is free 
and firmly believe that when a man says 
he is sorry for any offense he should im- 
mediately be freed from punishment. 

They still live in the Old Testament world 
in all other respects. Their social life is 
mainly patriarchal. In families all is in 
common. Even the wages of a member of 
the tribe can be claimed by the chief accord- 
ing to their customs. While this is true, 
and while no member of a family may prop- 
erly keep his earnings he himself is sure of 
food, shelter and clothing. There are no 
beggars among the Samoans. 
~ In temper they are amiable and very fond 
of pleasure. If they do not show great in- 
dustry it is because there is no need for 
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arduous labor. If there be any special oc- 
casion for acquiring money, as for the 
building of a church, none can beat them in 
zeal or efficiency. 

They build excellent walls of loose stones 
and make a very fair concrete from lime, 
sand and stone of which they have built a 
number of substantial buildings. Their lime 
is obtained by burning coral from the reefs. 
The native houses built of breadfruit timber 
and thatched with the leaves of the wild 
sugar cane are very artistic and very com- 
fortable. 

Their cooking is done in ovens in the 
same way as the Hawaiians prepare their 
luau. Their food is mainly taro, cocoanuts, 
breadfruit, bananas, chickens, pork and fish. 
Space precludes a description of their 
dishes. 

Their drinks are water, cocoanut water 
and kava. In Samoa prohibition really pro 
hibits. It has been said that kava _ pro- 
duces a drunkeness of the feet when in- 
dulged in too liberally, though it does not 
seem to affect the brain in any other way 
than to disturb locomotion. Excessive kava 
drinking also produces about the same ef- 
fect in Samoa that it does in Hawaii, pro- 
ducing an eruption, but in all the time that 
| was in Samoa | never saw any case of 
kava intoxication that prevented anybody 
from walking or using his intellect. 

Their clothing is very simple. All wear 
the lavalava. Men wear singlets or white 
coats, and the women chemises or short 
ofus. Many women wear the garment fa- 
miliar to the Hawaiians as the holoku. On 
very ceremonious occasions the _ taupo, 
manaia, and the chiefs are naked to the 
waist except for ulas (leis), and wear la- 
valava made of fine mats. 

The siva and kilikiki (cricket) are their 
principal diversions. It is impossible in 
the space allotted to describe fully these 
most interesting people, but, it is hoped that 
this article may stimulate, somewhat, inter- 
est in them and their government. 


A Recent Cour of Maui 


Early in February, Rev. J. W. Wad- 
man and Rev. H. P. Judd started out for 
a tour of East Maui and West Maui, the 
former representing the Anti-Saloon 
League of Hawaii, and the latter the 
Sunday School work. Being favored 
with superb weather all along the way, 
they were able to carry out their itiner- 
ary in toto. Meetings were held with 
the Sunday Schools of Wailuku, Makena, 
Ulupalakua, Kaupo, Kipahulu, Hana, 
Nahiku, Keanae, Huelo, Haiku, Paia, 
Waihee, Kahakuloa, Honokohau, Hono- 
kawai and Lahaina, and the pulpits of 
the Hana, Kahului and Wailuku Union 
Churches occupied. In addition to these 
meetings, addresses were given at the 
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Maunaolu Seminary and at Lahainaluna 
Seminary, and fourteen of the public 
schools visited, talks along the lines of 
morals and good citizenship being given 
in these educational institutions. As on 
their trip to. Kauai in January, Messrs. 
Wadman and Judd were received cordi- 
ally everywhere, and many expressions 
of interest in their respective missions 
were heard in the various communities. 
At Hana they were requested to address 
the members of the local Labor Union 
on the subject of temperance, and a large 
and representative audience liste in! to 
Mr. Wadman’s strong presentation of 
the cause, of temperance. Literature in 
various languages was distributed here 
and there, and much good seed was sovv1 

The larger portion of the month of 
March will be occupied by Mr. Wadman 
and Mr. Judd in a tour along the eastern 
coast of Hawaii, visiting the Sunday 
Schools of the Puna, Hilo and Hamakua 
districts, after which the Hawaii Associa- 
tion meeting at Kukuihaele will claim 
their attention for a few days, then a 
tour of Molokai will fill in the time be- 
tween the Hawaii Association meeting 
and the Maui-Molokai-Lanai Association 
meeting at Lahaina, beginning March 
25th. ° 

‘ 
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PUSHING TO THE FRONT. . 


In none of our island communities is 
there a better illustration of the For- 
ward Movement than on Kauai. The 
fellowship of nationalities there exhibit- 
ed is amazing, considering the language 
barriers that prevail. At a recent con- 
ference of ‘Christian workers in Waimea, 
there were over 250 persons of several 
nationalities. Relying on information 
from various sources, the spirit of 
brotherhood seemed to obliterate race 
differences and all speak of the “great 
blessing’ which they received. As 
Messrs. Wadman and Judd toured the 
island in the interests of Temperance 
and Sunday Schools, groups from this 
convention followed them, both to hear 
and to lend their assistance. The Tem- 
perance societies on Kauai consolidated 
and the ministers planned a monthly 
meeting for mutual counsel and encour- 
agement, going by rotation to the dif- 
ferent places. 

Rey. T. Oho, of Hanapepe, writes of 
how it has stimulated interest in his lo- 
cality. One Christian who had been 
alienated for several years, came back 
to church. Two persons applied for 
baptism. At one camp, visited on his 
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return from a temperance campaign, a 
whole family was brought into the 
Christian faith. The husband who has 
been a “drunkard, gambler and slave of 
the devil was heartily converted, con- 
fessing his past life, and his wife, over- 
joyed and thankful, asks to be remem- 
bered in prayer, that they may. be kept 
true to their newly found life.” 

Further, Mr. Oho, finding the people 
of Hanapepe desirous of establishing a 
Kindergarten under Christian auspices, 
has given space in his own house for 
the school, and at an entertainment 
given for the purpose of securing the 
traveling expenses of a teacher, cleared 
over ninety dollars, more than 350 per- 
sons having shown their interest by their 
attendance. —F.S.S. 

Rey. and Mrs. Howard Harris, of 
Los Angeles, are expected to arrive in 
Kahului on March 23. Mr. Harris will 
be pastor of the Union Church in that 
place. 
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Emersoniana 


OMPLIMENTING the three Em- 
erson brothers and their wives, the 
Hawaiian Mission Children’s Society 
gave a delightful reception at the Mis- 
sion House on the afternoon of Febru- 
ary 7. The reception committee was 
composed of Mrs. J. M. Atherton, Mrs. 
C. H. Dickey and Judge S. B. Dole. 
Following greetings and introductions 
in the historic house, the company re- 
paired to the rear yard, where, under 
a spreading canopy, reminiscent papers 
were read by the three guests of honor. 
These were of the greatest interest, and 
were enthusiastically received. A poem 
entitled “An Emerson Romance,” pre- 
pared for the occasion by Mrs. Justin 
Emerson, was inadvertently omitted 
from the program, but appeared in the 
Star-Bulletin the following afternoon. 
Mr. F. C. Atherton presided as master 
of ceremonies. The Missionary hymn 
“From Greenland’s Icy ~Mountains” 
sung at every gathering of this character 
since 1852, concluded the afternoon’s 
program. 
Each paper having distinctive merits 
of its own, it was found difficult to 
choose one for publication owing to 
space limitations. However, as Dr. 
Justin Emerson was in a sense a special 
guest, he being in Honolulu for a visit 
after a thirty-seven years’ absence, it 
was decided to discriminate in his favor. 
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Dr. Emerson’s paper, entitled ‘“Emer- 
soniana,’ follows: 


7 E are asked to indulge in remi- 
nescence of our early life in these 
islands, so happily called the “Isles of 
the Blest”, which we are revisiting after 
a thirty-seven years’ absence. As was 
the case in the late Balkan war, an ante 
bellum agreement was entered into, as 
to division of the spoils, so now the ter- 
ritory to be covered has been divided 
among the allies so that no one Emer- 
son shall tread on the toes of another. 
It reminds me of the historic Irishman 
who said, “It is a lucky thing that all 
men do not think alike, since if they did, 
every man would have been after my 
wife.” (No personal innuendo is here 
intended). 

But we all recall how after the Balkan 
War was fought to a bloody but suc- 
cessful conclusion, the Balkan entente 
was irrevocably smashed. Happily our 
preferences and chosen lines of work do 
not follow the same channels, so we do 
not anticipate the same result. My in- 
herited instincts and professional studies 
lead me to look back into the origins of 
families as in some measure explanatory 
of the diverse lines of activity followed 
by different individuals of the same 
family. 


The Emerson family derive their 
origin from one Aimrich who came to 
England from Acquitaine in the time of 
Richard Coeur de Lion and was made 
archdeacon of Durham under his uncle 
Philip Bishop of Durham about 1200 
A.D. Thename Aimrich, of Scandinav- 
ian origin, was transformed in England 
to Emery and his son became Emery- 
son, later, Emerson. 


Descendants of the family appear to 
the south of Durham in Lincolnshire 
some 300 or more years later as yoe- 


' men, owning lands and cultivating them, 


and living honorable and useful lives. It 
will be remembered that the Massachu- 
setts Bay colony was largely recruited 
from the County of Lincolnshire, and 


_that Boston in Massachusetts took its 


. 


name from Boston in Lincolnshire. 


The two brothers, Michael and Robert 
Emerson, settled in the town of Haver- 
hill, Massachusetts, about 1655, Michael 
being then some 28 years old, and 
Robert two years younger. Haverhill 
was then a frontier settlement and suf- 
fered for more than 50 years from the 
incursions of the French and Indians. 
It was in one of these incursions that 
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Mrs, Hannah Dustin, daughter of Mich- 
ael Emerson, was taken captive and car- 
ried into the wilds of New Hampshire 
where she escaped by killing and scalp- 
ing at night the ten Indian braves who 


had taken her captive and murdered her . 


infant. 

From Haverhill the descendants of 
Michael and Robert Emerson spread out 
into New Hampshire and Maine and 
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Rev. Gad Newell, pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church, in the hill town of 
Nelson, New Hampshire, and there he 
incontinently fell in love with the min- 
ister’s beautiful daughter Ursula, with 
the result that they were married in 
September, 1831; with the understand- 
ing that they were to go as foreign mis- 
sionaries. This was not done without 
the emphatic protests of many of Miss 


The above photograph, showing the three guests of honor,, was taken at the reception by 


Mr. Theodore Richards. 
son and Dr. J. E. Emerson, 


thence into all parts of the United 
States. 
Our great grandfather settled in 


Chester, New Hampshire, over 180 years 
ago and was. the father of five sons, all 
of whom served in the Colonial wars or 
the Revolutionary War. He was the 
surveyor of the lands of the township, 
justice of the peace and for over forty 
years town clerk and a member of the 
convention that drafted a constitution 
for New Hampshire. 

Our father was a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College in 1826 with membership 
in the 6! B.K. He then spent a year 
as tutor in the College and attending a 
course of medical lectures in the Dart- 
mouth Medical School. He then studied 
for three years in Andover Theological 
Seminary, graduating in 1830, after 
which he traveled as preacher on mis- 
sions for the A.B.C.F.M., expecting to 
go as a missionary to India, whither one 
of his sisters had already gone. 

However, as recruits were called for 
to go to the Hawaiian Islands, the Mis- 
sion Board decided to send him. His 
not to choose. His but to obey. 

During his itinerant preaching it had 
been his good fortune to be entertained 
on several occasions in the home of 


Reading from left to right, Mr. J. S. Emerson, Dr. N. B. Emer- 


Urula’s young friends, who regarded it 
as an outrage for a foreign missionary 
to carry off the only daughter of their 
minister. 

They sailed from New Bedford in 
October 26, 1831, on the whale ship 
Averick, a vessel of about 300 tons, 
never designed for carrying passengers. 

It had been predicted that the mis- 
sionaries would not be prepared to sail 
promptly on the day appointed. The 
missionaries, however, were promptly on 
hand, but the ship’s stores were not 
ready and the ship sailed while the 
decks were still cluttered with stores and 
provisions, many of which were washed 
overboard in the violent storm which 
overtook them the first night at sea. 

In this company of nineteen persons, 
there were the Armstrongs, the Alex- 
anders, the Lymans, the Lyons, the 
Hitchcocks, the Spaldings and Mr. Rog- 
ers, as well as a physician, Dr. Chapin. 

The first night out all the women 
were deadly sick except Mrs. Emerson 
who spent nearly the whole night wait- 
ing on her companions. The tedious 
voyage was without unusual incidents 
save a short stay at Rio Janeiro for re- 
pairs. Also when becalmed in the 
equatorial Pacific, the Captain invited 
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the men of the party to go into a boat 
and enjoy a swim. This they did, and 
all went blithely till the Captain saw a 
vicious shark and shouted that it was 
time to return—to come at once to the 
boat. All were soon in the boat but 
Father Emerson who had swum farther 
away and as he was hastily pulled into 
the boat, the voracious shark swam 
under him ready to take a bite. Had 
there been a delay of-30 seconds, the 
narrator would not now narrate. 

After a voyage of 174 days the ship 
reached Honolulu, but not till Mother 
Emerson had suffered- an illness from 
fever of two months’ duration, for 
which she was well dosed with calomel 
by the too zealous Dr. Chapin so that 
all her teeth were nearly ruined. 

Kaahumanu, the Kuhina nui of the 
Realm died a short time after their 
arrival, Kauikeaouli being King. The 
general meeting of the mission occuring 
soon after, Father and Mother were as- 
signed to the Station at Waialua. Laa- 
nui, a warrior of Kamehameha nui, was 
then the Konohiki of the District, but 
Father’s parish included both Waialua, 
Koolau Loa and Waianae. The first 
“Hale pule,”—a large thatched building 
which would seat 1000 persons on the 
floor of mats or rushes, was located near 
where the Haleiwa Hotel now stands, a 
few rods from Laanui’s residence. 

Laanui was very friendly and thought- 
ful and offered Father the choice of 
several spots for his residence, and he 
selected a location near some beautiful 
springs called Ka “Waipuolo”, where a 
small grass thatched house was soon 
erected. And there in the October fol- 
lowing the first son of the family was 
born. 

Here for nearly thirty-five years, ex- 
cepting four years from 1842 to 1846, 
spent at Lahainaluna, Father and Moth- 
er labored, preached and taught not only 
the gospel, but also the arts, manners 
and customs of more civilized living, and 
here were all their children born except 
Joseph and Oliver. Among the converts 
of the great Revival year of the mission 
in 1838, was Hewahewa, the great Ka- 
huna of the time of Kamehameha, who 
advised Kaahumanu and Liholiho to 
abolish the Kapu. He lived in the val- 
ley of Waimea, a faithful, consistent 
follower of the new light. 

Personally, I may say, that at the age 
of ten years I became a school boy at 
Punahou; was under the tutelage of 
Daniel Dole, the Beckwiths, Mr. and 
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Mrs. Mills and Prof. Alexander for ten 
years. Then I spent a year at Hilo 
teaching in Rexford Hitchcock’s School, 
four hours in the forenoon, and in the 
Hilo Boarding School for two hours in 
the afternoon, and living in the family 
of Father and Mother Lyman of blessed 
memory! After another year at Oahu 
College, in the midst of the Civil War, 
I entered the Junior Class at Williams 
College and graduated in 1865. 

I immediately on graduation entered 
the office of Dr. David W. Miner in 
Ware, Massachusetts, as a medical stu- 
dent. After attending two courses of 
Medical lectures at Harvard “Medical 
School and a third course in Long Isl- 
and College Hospital, Brooklyn, I grad- 
uated from Harvard Medical School in 
1868, and for a year practiced medicine 
in West Warren, Massachusetts, until 
March, 1870, when I received an un- 
solicited appointment on the staff of the 
Michigan Asylum for the Insane, at 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

There I remained as assistant physi- 
cian till December 26, 1877, when altho 
promised the position of medical super- 
intendent of a new asylum then build- 
ing, I resigned my position and was 
married to Wilimena H. Eliot, a lineal 
descendant of John Eliot, the Apostle to 
the Indians, a graduate of Vassar Col- 
lege, and of the Women’s Medical Col- 
lege of the New York infirmary. 

Visited the Hawaiian islands in 1876. 

After more than two years of travel 
and study, we made our home in De- 
troit and have lived continuously in our 
first home for thirty-three years. Three 
Emerson sons have come to bless our 
home, Paul, Filip and Ralf, and one 
grandson, Justin V. 

Naturally owing to my experience of 
nearly eight years in the Michigan Asy- 
lum, I was regarded in Detroit and 
Michigan as a specialist in mental and 
nervous diseases and was called to take 
positions on the staff of Harper Hospi- 
tal and the Children’s Hospital, as neu- 
rologist, and have for over twenty-five 
years been attending physician to St. 
Joseph’s Retreat near Detroit, a hospital 
for the care of the insane and nervous, 
under the management of the Sisters 
of Charity. Consequently disorders of 
the mind and of the nervous system 
have more and more claimed my atten- 
tion and interest. 

When I graduated from Harvard 
Medical School in 1868, there were no 
specialists in disorders. of the nervous 
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system in the United States, Brown 
Sequand’s lectures on the physiology 
and pathology of the nervous system 
being (I think) the first course of lec- 
tures in this branch of medicine given 
in this country, and crude theories as to 
the functions of the brain such as Phre- 
nology (so called) were very generally 
accepted. Yet with unconscious pre- 
science my graduating thesis was on 
Epilepsy. More and more, however, 
the study of scientific observers in 
all civilized countries of the world 
has been focussed on this department 
of medicine. Accurate knowledge has 
taken the place of crude theorising, so 
that it may be said that the progress in 
this department of rational medicine has 
been as great and satisfactory as in any 
other department of human knowledge. 

Indeed the more exact study of the 
anatomy and physiology of the brain 
and spinal cord, aided by the marvellous 
development of surgery made possible 
by the discovery of the necessity of 
asepsis in operations, have so greatly in- 
creased our knowledge and widened the 
scientific horizon, that we seem to be on 
the threshold of new and far more im- 
portant discoveries. But I forbear to 
pursue this path further. 

“Art is long and Time is fleeting”. 
We have lived in an age so charged 
with progress that one would fain read 
the next chapter, but as Kipling has said 
that is “another story” which we must 
leave to our successors. 

To them I would say: Serve your. 
race in your turn with cheerful trust in 
the “Power that works for Good.” Never 
permit bitterness nor pessimism to. cloud 
your sunshine. 

JUSTIN EDWARDS EMERSON. 
Done at Honolulu, February 7, 1914. 

For the “Cousins”. 

Under arrangements made by the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
in America including thirty © 
Protestant denominations, Dr. Sidney 
L. Gulick is visiting the leading cities of 
the country, addressing city clubs, cham- 
bers of commerce, universities, and 
other influential groups, and presenting 
the Japanese situation from the Chris- 
tian point of view and as one who rep- 
resents the spirit of the Japanese peo- 
ple. 

Both in this and in his conferences 
with the government authorities at 
Washington, Dr. Gulick is making a . 
profound impression. i 
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Aftermath of Friend Carnival Plans 


The awakening of family pride and a slumbering interest in Missionary history; 
the education of third and fourth generations, as well as the many tourists and new- 
comers, and, finally, a neat little sum in The Friend treasury. 

Thus briefly may be summed up the entertainment given by The Friend as a 
feature of Carnival week. Still another result, which may be said to be an outgrowth, 
although existing as an indefinite plan for four or five years, was the discussion by the 
Board of Managers of the Cousins’ Society, February 2, resulting in the appointment of a 
committee to consider the remodeling of the Chamberlain house. This committee, com- 
posed of Mr. C. H. Cooke, Dr, A. B. Clark and Mr. George R. Carter, will report both 
as to the best methods of modeling and plans for financing at the annual meet- 
ing of the Society in April, 

We gratefully acknowledge the assistance of the ‘Cousins’ in the successful 
development of museum plans. Without their enthusiastic support the entertainment 
would have been an impossibility and the whole venture a half-hearted affair. Especially 
do we wish to thank Miss Agnes Judd, Mrs. W. D. Westervelt, Mrs. Arthur Alexander, 
Mrs. Jonathan Shaw, Mr. Geo. R. Carter and others who gave generously of their 
time in the arrangement of the exhibit, as well as those, who Served so faithfully on the 
various committees. Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Andrews gave invaluable assistance 
throughout. 

To Mr. Jas. A. Wilder, the director, together with the hearty co-operation of the 
members of the cast, was the success of the play due. This feature of the entertain- 
ment was “rushed through” in a surprisingly short time in the face of many difficulties. 
A week crowded full of outside interests gave little time for practice, ,and several 


times a meeting necessitated considerable personal sacrifice. 


Many have testified to 


their enjoyment of the play, and several requests were made for its repetition. “It 


possessed an indescribable charm” said one seeing it for the first time. 


the best word | can use in describing it.” 


“Subtle is 


Of the Museum, Dr. Brigham of the Bishop Museum said, “It is most interesting 


and should form the nucleus of a permanent collection.” 


Owing to lack of a fire- 


proof building, many were unwilling to allow their relics to remain permanently in 


the Mission House. Several of the 


large pieces were donated, however, 


and still 


others have been promised when more adequate facilities for their proper care have 


been provided. . 


The following article by Mrs. R. W. Andrews voices the sentiments of second 


generation Cousins: 


HE exhibition of missionary relics 
held at the Old Mission Home 
during Carnival week, February 17-21, 
was declared, by many, an “unqualified 
success.” How it appeared to the new- 
comer, or even to the younger genera- 
tions of mission children, we do not 
know, but to those of the second gen- 
eration it came in the nature of a sur- 
prise. Each had stored away some pre- 
cious heirloom as a memento of honored 
parents, but when these were brought 
‘together in their original environment, 
with the pictured faces of those fathers 
and mothers looking down from the 
walls, the effect was magical, and mem- 
ory was set to work recalling voices, 
words, expressions and faces long 
strangers to this New Honolulu, 
Tt took but one touch of imagination 
to see a group of “Brothers and Sisters” 
at General Meeting—fathers, mothers, 
children, with a heavy fringe of natives 
—gathered around Mother Cooke and 
that incomplete, noisy, yet wonderful 
-sewing-machine, in the “early forties.” 
That lone “leg of the first piano” sud- 
denly became a restored instrument, 
__with little Carrie Castle seated before it, 
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taking her first music lesson from her 
sweet-voiced teacher, Mary Annis Mon- 
tague Cooke. 

That long settee and old-time secre- 
tary seemed to be across the street in 
the Castle Homestead, with Mother 
Castle seated near, calm, cordial, courte- 
ous, always the same to stranger and to 
friend. 

How cozy and homelike that upper 
room looked with its Judd bureau and 
rocker, table, home-spun linen sheets 
and home-linen covers on the “pulu” pil- 
lows; but to at least one guest it had in 
it two double beds and four young 
maidens sitting together on one of them, 
talking into the wee small hours of 
night and vowing eternal friendship. 

Did no one recognize on Miss Marcia 
Smith’s little green trunk with brass- 
headed nails, a weeping child waiting 
the sure but undetermined discipline 
due for broken rules? 

The “Mediation Chair” seemed out of 
its environment, for it belonged in a 
little prayer-room, an out building in 
the mountain village of Waimea, Ha- 
waii, a veritable “mercy-seat” for par- 
ents, children and servants at the Lyons 
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homestead; and near-by floated the old 
flags that hung so quietly on these 
walls, for the time was in the 60's, dur- 
ing the Civil War. 

That beautiful koa table, made by 
Father Green, was once covered with 
the latest books and pictures—the photo- 
graphs propped up ready for every pass- 
ing glance, and by its side was dear, 
loving, jolly “Mother Green” in the par- 
lor of that long, rambling, old-time 
frame house half hidden in an orchard 
of fig trees at Makawao. 

That Gulick clock, the spoons handed 
down from Revolutionary days, and the 
portfolio of Lahainalua engravings given 
to Halsey Gulick and carried by him 
perhaps to Micronesia, certainly to Jap- 
an, and left by him to his son, Dr. Sid- 
ney Gulick, and returned by Miss Julia 
to Hawaii, all have stories within stories 
of great interest. 

The copper-plate engravings, so care- 
fully preserved, framed and hung by 
Hon. Geo. R. Carter, and the first news- 
paper, the Lama Hawai, displayed 
among his valuable collection in the 
long glass case, showed some of the in- 
dustrial drawing given at Lahainaluna 
High School, where, after cutting lum- 
ber, building schoolhouse and dwelling 
houses, making tables, benches and 
school books, with daily lessons in com- 
mon branches, they were encouraged by 
Father Andrews in the study of geog- 
raphy, natural history and composition 
by being allowed to engrave maps and 
animals, and to put their best thoughts 
in print. 

The pewter tea-caddy, two hundred 
years old, the little hand bell for calling 
the poeple to church, the bellows, and 
other odd things from the Parker fam- 
ily, recall those early days when Father 
Parker wrote to the Board earnestly 
asking for doors and windows for his 
grass house, and lumber for a floor, 
saying, “We have not a board. large 
enough to rock the cradle on.”» But 
there was no lumber for him. 

Could any one see those carefully 
preserved haircloth rocking chairs, one 
large, the other smaller, without also re- 
calling the faces of Father and Mother 
Lowell Smith? 

There was the silver watch carried 
by Father Clark during all his mission- 
ary service, also the cane he used while 
in the islands. There was another cane 
—an old umbrella handle—used by 
Father Lyons in all his travels about his 
parish of Waimea and Hamakua. 

Among many other precious things in 
a glass case, hung a little christening 
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robe with its dainty stitches, made by 
Mother Emerson for her baby boy in 
1843, and beside it the thimble she used, 
on which were his mother’s initials. 


Near the door was a long leather- 
covered settee, used by the patients of 
kind courteous Dr. Smith of Koloa, 
while waiting their turn to tell their 
“manao,”’ and to “drink the medicine,” 
which, with their confidence in his skill 
wrought many a cure. 


Beside this stood the real medicine 
chest of genial Dr. Gerrit Judd, in 
which were some of the very drugs 
used by him more than ten years pre- 
vious to Dr. Smith’s time. And on the 
chest was a box of his surgical saws 
and things, and the forceps for remoy- 
ing aching teeth. 


The home-made kitchen safe from 
which emerged tempting viands made by 
Mother Chamberlain, the koa ‘dining 
table with a place always ready for 
guests, the drop-leaf table and the high- 
backed cane rocker each had stories to 
relate, as did the silver spoon given 
Father Chamberlain by Kaahumanu 
when she was about to die. 


1843 


The first Seamen’s paper in the United States. 
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That rich plaid silk dress which Kaa- 
humanu gave Mother Thurston in the 
early days did not meet the fate that 
overtook the black satin donated to 
Mother William. Richards, which was 
made into pulpit pants for the pastor, 
because blue denim, though proper for 
week days, was not conducive to dig- 
nity for a Sabbath service. 


That old chair belonged to Mother 
Mercy Whitney and came with her on 
the Thaddeus, around Cape Horn, ab- 
sorbing the story of the voyage, the his- 
tory of the mission on Kauai, and the 
family, traditions to the fourth genera- 
tion; besides, during an interval of 
years when the family were at the 
coast, it belonged to Mother Castle and 
stood in her sanctum—the curtained al- 
cove used by her in her daily devotions. 

And in that historic rocking-chair, the 
first in “Hawaii nei’, made of driftwood 
by Father Bingham, was rocked the 
babe who afterward translated the whole 
Bible into the Gilbertese tongue; and 
near it was the melodeon used by him 
and his worthy wife in singing the gos- 
pel into the hearts of the Gilbertese peo- 
ple. 
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That old accordeon, was it used by 
Father Bond to accompany the hymns 
in the church service, or through its 
melody to dispel the cares of the strenu- 
ous day? 


There was a table filled with daguer- 
reotypes of fresh rosy-cheeked children 
and young people, now silvered by the 
hand of Time. Another table was cov- 
ered with letters—the hand-writing and 
signatures of forty or more mission- 
aries, and on yet another table were 
valuable letters in native, written by 
chiefs and princes to their teacher, Mr. 
Cooke. 


That beautiful blue platter once be- 
longed to Father Coan’s household, but 
now to Mrs. W. L. Moore. 

There was a doorplate and a back- 
scratcher from the Bishop family, and 
dresses and combs from the Alexander 
and other families. 


There were scores of mementoes, each 
with its story, some of which are of 
thrilling interest, but the record must 
end abruptly for space forbids further 
record. 


MRS. R. W. ANDREWS. 
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The FRIEND now revives the old feature. 


Any items of interest to seamen and the “waterfront” will be found in these columns. 


PLANET NOTES FOR MARCH, 1914. 


The Sun will cross the Equator a little be- 
fore noon (Greenwich mean time) March 21st. 
At this time, the only time in the year, its 
right ascension and declination will both be 
“Zero, 


The phases of the moon for this month are 
as follows: 
First quarter 5at5 A.M., C.S. 7. 
Full moon ......,Mareh 12 at4A.M., C.S.T. 
Last quarter ......Mareh 18 at8P.M.,C.S.T. 
atelere ee eeie March 26 at6P.M.,C.S. T. 


MERCURY, not visible, will pass between 
the Earth and Sun on Mareh 10. 


VENUS will be visible on the western ho- 
rizon at sunset throughout the month. 


MARS will be near the Meridian each day at 
sunset, it will be moving away from the earth 
and at the middle of the month will be nearly 
a hundred million miles away. 


JUPITER will be coming out of the rays 
ef the Sun and will rise a little before the 
Sun; it is still rather far south. During the 
month it will be about as bright as Sirius. 


SATURN is about twenty miles north of 
the Equator and will therefore cross the 
meridian very high in the sky at this lati- 
tude, 

URANUS may be seen a few hours before 
sunrise in the southeast. 

NEPTUNE will be found in the eastern 
part of the constellation Gemini. 


The Delavan Comet will be ‘found with a 
small glass describing a curve in the constel- 
lation of Cetus. The comet will be not far 
from y Ceti. 


New moon 


HENRY ALLEN, Editor 


LIST OF PIER NUMBERS, 


Army Wharf (marine planter)......Pier 1 
Cheeael  -Wiliart’ os. iat oisutestuatacic ots bland Pier .2 
Inter-Island Coal Wharf......:..... Pier 3 
Marine Railway Site (proposed 

URAL ar ee aa a eietere ae ne haiele Berane ene anee 4 
Naval Wharf No. 1 5 
Naval Wharf No. 2 5A 
Richards St. Wharf 6 
AlakeaS£ii5 WiDalititsnns tps easton moueretstesecene 7 
Fort Street Bulkhead Slip.......... Pier 8 
Fort Street Bulkhead Front.........Pier 9 
Ocenwiie: “Wharltick 06.05 sees chorion one Pier 10 
Allen & Robinson Frontage........ Pier 11 
Brewer Whatl 2% wo. cbs eee eee Pier 12 
Nuuanu Street “Wharf «0.0.0.5 ee6se0 2 6 Pier 13 
Martina Kean WRAre ict cnc ckesis atone ores Pier 14 
Queen Street Bulkhead Wharf...... Pier 15 
Hacktelas Wharts oct. sor sis et aetanote ae Pier 16 
Ra lingad SW bic pose prapeniene seen yaie Pier 17 
Railroad Wharf. (manuka). .2 ous os Pier 18 
Railroad. Wharf (makal).. vc. <0 52s Pier 19 
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WOULD DRIVE AMERICAN SHIP- 
PING FROM PACIFIC. 


According to the Associated Press 
Captain Robert Dollar, head of one of 
the largest steamship companies flying 
the American flag on the Pacific Ocean, 
appearing before the marine committee 
of the House of Representatives, stated 
that the enactment of the La Follette 


seaman’s bill into a law would result in 
the complete surrender by American ship- 
ping interests of all the shipping on the 
Pacific now controlled by them. The 
La Follette bill, the shippers claim, would 
give shipping companies flying foreign 
flags an advantage that American ship- 
pers could not meet. 

COMMITTEE APPROVES BATTLE- 

SHIP PROGRAM. 


Formal approval was given February 
24th by the Senate committee on naval 
affairs to the two battleship program of 
the administration. The naval bill as 
proposed carries an appropriation of 
$140,200,000 exclusive of the cost of ar- 
mament. 

IMPERATOR SOON TO BE 
ECLIPSED. 


Only three more months of glory are 
left to the Imperator. In May the Vater- 
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land, of the same design as the Imperat- 
or, but surpassing her in every dimen- 
sion, will take possession of the title of 
“the world’s largest steamship.” Our 


._table shows how the two ships compare 


in size: 

Imperator. Vaterland. 

Oro eet. ow... Hrenethics:.:. 5... 950 feet 
Peeweer........ ane 100 feet 


52,000 tons. ....Burden.....58,000 tons 
The Vaterland’s first sailing from New 
York is to be June 16. 
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CRITICISM FROM HIGH 
QUARTERS. 


In a letter to the New York Herald no 
less an authority than Captain H. C. Mc- 
Clellan, of the Revenue Cutter Service, 
retired, now superintending the construc- 
tion of lifeboats and apparatus for the 
Life-Saving Service, denounces in severe 
terms the provision of the Seamen’s Bill 
requiring passenger vessels to carry “two 
able seamen” for each lifeboat. Ship- 
owners and experts at the London Con- 
ference have already pointed out, says the 
Nation, that this provision is doubly vic- 
ious—it lays an unreasonable burden up- 
on commerce, and it utterly fails as a 
measure of safety. In recognizing only 
able seamen as boatmen, it overlooks the 
fact that these men may never have had 
occasion to go into a boat, and may be 
utterly incompetent oarsmen. In exclud- 
ing stewards and hands below decks from 
the boats, it disregards the fact that they 
are frequently the best oarsmen who 
have proved their superiority in actual 
competition. The test of boatmen should 
be a practical demonstration before the 
inspectors, and, as Captain McClellan 


“recommends, the bill should be modified 


with this end in view. This would also 
relieve the shipowners. As the bill stands, 
great liners with fifty or more boats will 
have to carry a force of deck seamen 
with virtually nothing to do but wait for 
some marine disaster. Mr. Robert Dollar 
vouches for the statement that “it would 
be an utter impossibility to get seamen 
enough of three years’ experience to man 


- the boats.” To permit the use of quali- 


fied stewards would be only just. De- 
spite certain merits of the bill, such faults 
as this go to justify the opinion express- 


ed by Prof. Herbert C. Sadler, of the 
University of Michigan, that it is a tissue 


of contradictions and special legislation. 
fo fe 


Captain William Matson, president of 


the Matson Navigation Company, has 
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been presented with a beautiful scroll 
by a joint committee selected from the 
Merchants’ Association and the Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Officers of the Japanese liner Chiyo 
Maru report that trouble with the steer- 
in gear caused much difficulty in navi- 
gation for two ‘days. Before the matter 
was remedied, the vessel was guided 
with the aid of her triple propellers. 
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S. S. MANOA. 


The steamship Manoa, the latest addi- 
tion to the Matson Navigation Co.’s fleet, 
is now in the Pacific and is due to arrive 
in Honolulu on a maiden voyage about 
March 24th. Already preparations are 
under way for giving the new liner a 
rousing welcome. 

Captain Henry Weedon, formerly 
master of the steamer Lurline, has been 
appointed to the command of the Manoa. 


A MULTI-MILLIONAIRE’S YACHT 


SLEZED FOR DEBT. 

A recent report from Hartford, Conn., 
states that United States Marshal Syden 
E. Hall has libeled the steam yacht Wa- 
couta belonging to James J. Hill of St. 
Paul, the northwestern railroad magnate, 
the action being instituted by the Eugene 
Foss Company for a bill of work done 
on the yacht. 
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GREATEST STEAMSHIP IN THE 
WORLD. LAUNCHED. 


Belfast, Ireland, February 26.—The 
White Star Steamship Company today 
launched the greatest steamship in the 
world, the Brittanic, 50,000 tons. It will 
be used in the transatlantic trade. 
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FRENCH CRUISER MONTCALM. 


With a salute of twenty-one guns, 
which was answered with twenty-one 
guns from Fort Armstrong, the French 
cruiser Montcalm, seventeen days from 
Hongkong, entered the port of Honolulu. 
Awaiting the French warship were the 
French Consul Dr. Augustus Marques, 
Lieut. E. Lando, aide to Admiral C. B. 
T. Moore, and Lieut. C. I. Crockett, aide 
to Brigadier General M. M. Macomb, 
who boarded the man-o-war at the pier 
and made informal calls on Rear Ad- 
miral Hugnet, in command of the visit- 
ing vessel. The ranking officers are Rear 
Admiral Hugnet, his staff consisting of 
Commander Lagorio and Aide de Camp 
Lieut. Wilm, Captain Viaux, Commander 
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Le Coroller, Chief Engineer Halter, and 
Chief Paymaster Mertian De Muller. The 
entire complement of the Montcalm in- 
cludes 670 officers and men. 

While in port the Montcalm will take 
on 1500 tons of coal. 

The Panama canal is to be fortified for 
protection in case the navy is swept from 
the sea, and now it is proposed to fortify 
Hawaii in order to protect the canal forti- 
fications. And in order to protect 
the Hawaiian fortifications—which are 
to protect the canal fortifications—shali 
we be obliged to fortify Alaska ?—Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 
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Communications 
To the Editor of The Friend— 


The “Seamen’s Friend” department of 
your February number, in discussing the 
recent case against Troel Smith, first of- 
ficer of the S. S. Hyades, charged in the 
United States District Court with as- 
sault upon a seaman, has the following 
comment on the Court’s sentence of a 
fine of $100 and costs: “This seems to 
the writer to be a very lenient sentence as 
the seaman upon whom the assault was 
committed will be a cripple for life— 
tuberculosis of the spine having develop- 
ed as a direct result of the assault. The 
penalty in this case is a fine of $500 or 
six months’ imprisonment, or both. Not- 
withstanding the efforts of the prosecut- 
ing attorney, and the jury finding the ac- 
cused guilty, the sentence of the court 
seems inadequate considering the per- 
manent injuries caused by the assault.” 

The writer above quoted could not 
have been advised of the fact, that the 
jury, though at liberty to have found the 
defendant guilty of an assault and bat- 
tery, returned a verdict only of simple | 
assault, 7. e., a mere attempt to do a cor- 
poral injury. The writer quoted, of 
course, regarded as true, what the jury 
did not find, that there was any battery 
at all, and, what the jury (necessarily ) 
did not find, that any battery committed 
by the defendant caused the tuberculous 
condition of the unfortunate seaman. 
Moreover, the writer confused the pen- 
alty for the offense of assault and bat- 
tery, which the jury did not find, with 
the penalty for simple assault—the lat- 
ter being, instead of that above stated, a 
fine of not more than $300 or imprison- 
ment of not over 3 months, or both. It 
may be noted,—as not mentioned by 
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your contributor,—that the costs against 
Mr. Smith amounted to the extraordin- 
ary figure of $168, making the total pen- 
alty( $268." CHAS. FP. CLEMONS: 
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Editor The Friend, 
Honolulu, T. H. 


Dear Sir—In the February edition of 
Tue Frienp I note in your editorial, 
under an article headed “The Outward 
Bounder,’ some remarks relative to the 
percentage of the Merchant Seamen fre- 
quenting the Seamen’s Institute. I there- 
fore take this opportunity of respectfully 
calling your attention to the fact that 
during the last year over sixty per cent 
of the sailors frequenting the Seamen's 
Institute were from Merchant Vessels, 
and that only on the occasion of a visit 
of a Government Vessel, are enlisted men 
entertained there. 

The Institute is kept open daily for 
seamen of all nationalities and creeds, 
and supported by the leading Shipping 
Firms in Honolulu, amongst others. Dur- 
ing the year 1913, the approximate total 
number of Seamen using the Institute 
was 9,000, out of which number approxi- 
mately 1500 were enlisted men f the 
United States or Foreign Navies. 

The Institute is not only patronized by 
Sailors and Firemen, but also by men 
from every department, including cap- 
tains and officers, who apparently appre- 
ciate the facilities provided by the Insti- 
tute, and the efforts of the management 
to entertain and assist them. 


I am yours faithfully, 


F, W. EVERTAN, 
Superintendent. 


Che Anti-Saloon League of Hawaii 


(LIQUID "BREAD 


(Extract from “The Standard” January 
24, 1914. 

The late Mr. W. S. Caine, the tem- 
perance M. P., once said: “I remember 
seeing over a public-house door in Liv- 
erpool this inscription: ‘Good ale is 
liquid bread.’ I went into the house, 
and said to the landlord, ‘Get me a 
quart of liquid bread. The landlord 
said, ‘Ah, first-rate sign, isn’t it? “Yes,’ 
said Tif its true’ ‘Oh, it’s true en- 
ough—my beer is all right.’ ‘Well, give 
me a bottle to take home.” He gave me 
a bottle of this liquid bread. I took it 
to Doctor Samuelson, an analytical 
chemist, and I said to him, ‘I want you 
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to tell me how much bread there is in 
this bottle. He smelled it and _ said, 
‘It’s beer.’ ‘No, no,’ I said, “it is liquid 
bread.’ ‘Well, he said, ‘if you come 
again in a week I'll tell you about it.” 
He charged me three guineas. 

“In a week’s time I went to know all 
about the liquid bread. The first thing 
about it was that there was 93 per cent 
of water. ‘It’s liquid, anyhow,’ I said, 
‘We'll pass that. Now, let’s get on to 
the bread.’ ‘Alcohol, 5 per cent.’ “‘What’s 
alcohol?’ I asked. “There’s the diction- 
ary; you can hunt it up yourself.’ I 
hunted it up, and found alcohol de- 
scribed as a ‘powerful narcotic poison.’ 
‘Well, I thought, this is the queerest 
description of bread I ever read in my 
life. Then he gave me a number of 
small percentages of curious things, 
which he had put carefully down on 
each corner of a piece of white paper, 
and which amounted to about a quarter 
of a thimbleful of dirty-looking powder. 
There was the bread—2 per cent. ‘And 
there would not be as muchas that,’ said 
Doctor Samuelson, ‘if it were some 
firms. This is bad beer.’ ‘So the bet- 
ter the beer, the less bread there is in 
it?’ ‘Certainly. It is the business of 
the brewer to get the bread out of it, 
not to put the bread into it.’ This is 
the simple scientific truth with regard to 
beer and spirits.” 


FIELD DUTY ON MAUL. 


On Feb. 2nd last, Rev. J. W. Wad- 
man, Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League of Hawaii, sailed for the wind- 
ward side of Maui and landing at Ka- 
hului. In company with Rev. Henry P. 
Judd, Superintendent of Sunday Schools, 
he made a complete tour of the Island, 
east and west, in the interest of temper- 
ance and morals. Eleven days were spent 
in the trip and public services held in 
all the important towns and villages. 
The attendance at these rallies 
fairly good, and the interest taken 
well sustained. The pastors co-operated 
in a fine spirit and much good seed was 
sown. Literature was freely distributed 
not only at the meetings but along the 
way. The people seemed greatly inter- 
ested in the little tracts and pamphlets. 

Mr. Wadman visited all the Govern- 
ment Schools en route and was cordially 
received by the teachers who in all 
cases kindly arranged for him and Mr. 
Judd to address the children. The Lin- 
coln-Lee pledges were. introduced on the 
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approval of the teachers and signatures 
obtained, thus increasing the roll of our 
boys and girls who have joined the Lin- 
coln-Lee Legion of Hawaii nei. At 
Hana a service was held on Sunday,. 
February 8th, at 2 p. m. at the sug- 
gestion of one of the leading citizens. 
When the people of the District includ- 
ing the members of the Labor Union in 
uniform attended in quite a large num- 
ber and seemed greatly interested in the 
Temperance question. 

The following Sunday was spent in 
Wailuku, Dr. Wadman supplying the 
pulpit of the Union Church and Dr. 
Judd his old church at Kahului. 

The Principal, faculty and students 
of Lahainaluna gave the Superinten- 
dents a royal reception and an hour or 
so was spent in a service one evening in 
the interests of the Educational Cam- 
paign which these two gentlemen are 
now prosecuting. Mr. Wadman left 
March 4th for Hawaii. He plans with 
Mr. Judd to attend both the Hawaii and 
Maui conventions which meet during 
the month at Kukuihaele and Lahaina, 
respectively. 


ALCOHOL AND EFFICIENCY. 


The lecture on “Alcohol and Effici- 
ency”’ given by Dr. Hobdy in Cooke 
Hall, Y.M.C.A., on the 24th inst., was a, 
very able exposition of the fact that the 
use of alcohol even in small quantities— 
say three glasses of beer, or two glasses 
of wine a day—has a decided effect 
upon the body and especially on the 
mind which produces inefficiency in- 
stead of efficiency ; and clearly illustrates 
the fact that one of the remarkable ef- 
fects of small quantities of liquor is to 
derange the cells of the brain in such a 
way as to give the impression to the 
person under its influence that he is 
doing better work when under its in- 
fluence than at other times. By repeat- 
ed scientific experiment this has been 
proven to be absolutely false. The effect 
upon the offspring was also shown to be 
a serious handicap in the physical and 
mental development. 

The lecturer did not dwell at any 
length upon the darker or criminal side 
of the question. His lecture showed the 
result of careful scientific investigation 
along the lines of moderate use of 
liquor, especially wine and beer. The 
lecture and the slides were prepared by 
the Y.M.C.A. International department 
of physical culture. Dr. Hobdy confined 
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himself closely to the lecture, but was 
occasionally able to give a personal ex- 
perience in corrobation of the statements 
of the lecture. 

~ I wish every one who is in any way 
addicted to the use of liquor could have 
heard the testimony of scientific experi- 
ments made for the sole purpose of de- 
termining the effects of the moderate 
use of alcohol upon efficiency of the body 
and mind. I am sure it was an unan- 
swerable argument in favor of temper- 
ance. 


Geo. W. Paty. 


Men Working for Men 


_By PAUL SUPER 


SprinG Activities. The carnival sea- 
son seriously interrupts the real business 
of the Association. We are glad to have 
it over and to get down to business 
again. Night school, committee work, 
gymnasium activities, Bible classes are 
all more or less demoralized by a large 
number of men being absorbed in plan- 
ning and rehearsing, and the general up- 
set condition due to the carnival. A 
strenuous effort will be needed to get 
things into good running shape again, 
and this effort the committees and secre- 
taries of the Association are making. A 
big program of spring activities has been 
planned, and a list of features outlined 
to carry the members well up into July. 

SALESMANSHIP. None of the Asso- 
ciation’s activities take so well as the 


educational features, so in planning new 


items for the spring program, educa- 
tional numbers have important rank. 
The feature that will probably interest 
most men is a new class in salesmanship, 
to meet regularly Friday nights, begin- 
ning March 13. A committee composed 
of the heads of a number of leading 
business houses have planned the work, 
and will see that their clerks get full 
advantage from the course. Mr. J. T. 


Warren has been secured to give the in- 


struction, and a better man for this posi- 
tion would be hard to find. Cooke Hall 
will be used, as the class will be a large 
one. 

Business Law. Deputy Atty.-Gen. 
Arthur G. Smith will take a class of 


-men through some of the intricacies of 


a 


commercial law, a course which he has 
taught or several years with much satis- 
faction to the members of the class and 
the Association. This class meets Tues- 
days beginning March 10. 
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Tuurspay Nicut Lectures. This 
popular feature was resumed the last 
Thursday in February, with General M. 
M. Macomb as the speaker, and his ex- 
periences in the Russo-Japanese was as 
his subject. He was introduced by Hon. 
C. H. Dickey, who was adjutant of Gen. 
Grant’s bodyguard of 400 during the 
Civil War. 

SUMMER TERM. The Winter term of 
the Association Night School closes on 
March 27, and the Summer term opens 
April 13, to run until the middle of July. 
Warm weather seems to make little dif- 
ference to the ambitious young men who 
come to the night school classes, and 
summer time is as good a time for edu- 
cational work as winter. 

Fisner’s Visit. Mr. Galen M. Fish- 
er, National Secretary of the Y.M.C.A. 
of Japan spent four days in Honolulu 
the last of February and the first of 
March. Arriving Saturday, he devoted 


‘Saturday and Sunday to the Japanese 


Y.M.C.A. of Honolulu, and on Monday 
worked with the central Association, 
meeting the directors Monday noon for 
a discussion of the interests of the Jap- 
anese branch. Mr. Fisher then went to 
Kauai to spend ten days with his cousin, 


Mr. G. N. Wilcox. 
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FISHER’S RECOMMENDATIONS. 


After a very careful study of the Jap- 
anese Y.M.C.A. in Honolulu, and after 
conference with the various leaders, Mr. 
Fisher made the following recommenda- 
tions to the Board of Directors of the 
Central Association, which will be acted 
upon at the directors’ meeting March 
12th 

First. That the present headquarters 
of the Japanese Y.M.C.A. be enlarged 
by engaging the adjoining room to in- 
crease facilities for educational and so- 
cial work. 

Second. That plans now be matured 
securing of $22,000, 
which with $8,000 to be raised by the 
Japanese be used to erect and equip an 
Association building for the Japanese 
YOVGCC A. 

Third. That one of the secretaries of 
the Association be specially related to 
the Japanese Y.M.C.A. as an advisory 
secretary to help in the development of 
their work. 

Fourth. That their enlarged work be 
immediately started upon the return of 
Secretary Matsuzawa from his contem- 
plated trip to Japan this Summer. 
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It is absolutely essential that the Jap- 
anese Y.M.C.A. move forward. Its de- 
velopment has been very creditable to 
Mr. Matsuzawa, the secretary, and Rev. 
Okumura and others of the Associa- 
tion. The time is now come when the 
Association must either go forward or 
suffer seriously. This calls for their 
enlarged equipment, hard work, faith 
and vision. 
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Luther Burbank and John Muir are 
among the celebrities who have been in- 
terviewed by Dr. E. S. Goodhue during 
his visit in California. Dr. Goodhue has 
written to Honolulu of the many changes _ 
which have taken place in San Francisco 


during the past thirty-five years. 
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Alakea Wharf Information Bureau 


The Information Bureau established 
at the Alakea Wharf by the Japanese 
Y.M.C.A. is proving to be a decided con- 
venience to the community. In order to 
meet the increasing calls for informa- 
tion Mr. Matsuzawa, the Secretary, has 
made arrangements with the Central 
Y.M.C.A. to have some of its represen- 
tatives also present at the booth at the 
hours of arrival and departure of ships, 
and with this increase of force they hope 
to give the fullest satisfaction to all 
seeking information. 
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Everyone is invited to make free use 
of the facilities provided. The telephone 
(No. 1898) is better satisfied in propor- 
tion to the amount of service it can ren- 
der. It will gladly give information to 
inquirers as to the time of arrival and 
departure of ships, thus saving people 
the inconvenience of going and waiting 
at the dock. It will tell you the last 
minute at which letters can be mailed at 
the Post Office or at the wharf, and will 
attempt to bring new arrivals into com- 
munication with any friends they may 
have in the city. 


For the convenience offered, some of 
the business firms of the city are pay- 
ing one dollar a month towards the 
maintenance of this bureau, but to the 
general public all information is gladly 
given free of charge. ES-S. 


One good way for a man to get ahead 
and stay ahead is to use a head.—Dallas 
News. 
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Superintendent's Report of the Ka: 
Waiahao Sunday School 


We close the year 1913 with an enroll- 
ment of 545—54 officers and teachers, 
491 pupils. 

The largest attendance was 515 on 
February 16, the smallest 234 on August 
17. Average attendance, 423. 

The largest collection was $27.40 on 
October 26, the smallest $8.90 on August 
17. Average collection for 1913, $15.90. 

Total collection for 1913 was $827.06. 

During the year three members of the 
Sunday School have urijted with the 
church, William Harbottle, Sarah Kea- 
loha, Charlotte Aholo. 

Seven members have been taken from 
the school by death, John Palakiko, 
Thomas. Kakalia, Mamie Kaleiheana, 
Josephine Kaliko, Albert Trask, Willie 
Puloa, Jonah Pihéa. 

The graduating exercises of the Nor- 
mal training class were held June Ist. 
Only five pupils received diplomas this 
year. Two of these are now teaching in 
this Sunday School. 

We have added to our number the 
girls from the Industrial School. They 
attend Sunday School and service at the 
Kamoiliili Church and are now-part of 
Kawaiahao Sunday School.-We are very 
glad to have them with us. 

Our Christmas entertainment was a 
great success. Mr. Holloway gave us a 


very handsome tree and for the first time - 


we used electric lights on our tree. Ka- 
waiahao Seminary took charge of the 
program. Every one enjoyed the Can- 
tata they gave. 

In many ways this year has been a 
good one for Kawaiahao Sunday School. 

The Trustees finished off two rooms 
for us in the basement and this has been 
a great help. 

I want to thank all the officers and 
teachers who have been so faithful and 
helpful all the year. 

What we need most is more teachers. 
Right now we need four good teachers. 
Where can we find them? The most im- 
portant part of any Sunday School is the 
teacher, 

We keep careful account of our money. 
How much we take in, just how we spend 
it. You elect an auditor to go over the 
books and see that they are correct. 
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What about our children? Who audits- 


what they learn? Are we helping them 
to live clean, honest, true lives? The 
money we cannot take with us, but the 
lessons the children learn, the thoughts 
we give them, the example we set, the 
building of character, these are the things 
that live forever. The only things we 
can take with us to the higher life. Are 
we doing our very best for Kawaiahao 
Sunday School? Let us try to make 1914 
the best year Kawaiahao Sunday School 
has ever had. 
MAY T. WILCOX, Superintendent. 
His own iniquities shall take the 
wicked himself, and he shall be holden 
with the cord of his own sins. 
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TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 
January 21, 1914 to February 20, 1914. 


RECEIPTS. 
ABO CARS MoAd.atrapicier acne $ 41.05 
OSE Gee Pete ne Bren CORO mG 19/65 
Beretania Settlement ........... 1,011.13 
Board Building Fund Inc......... 252.00 
Baik OLablaweillen tetsrctskcsicieasieats 21,500.00 
Educational—Social Work ....... 50.00 
English-Portuguese Work ........ 65.00 
Filipino Evangelist Acct.......... 45.00 
General Hund tsix.c ial tate season 82.45 
Hawaii General Fund ........... 8.00 
Invested, Buns mercer eee 2,033 .23 
JAPANESE: “WOLE® cian s+ ote ctertucins seas 153.00 
Kohala’ Girls® School’ csi. ..5... oer 75.00 
Kauai General} Bundt) 5 cores ensmacotars 514.00 
Kalihi Settlement ..........s.0. 100.00 
Maui General Wund: .....0.-5. a6 193.50 
Oahu General Fund ............. 832.80 
OTICe TIXPense) sertepie riser seers .20 
Sunday Schools Work a. earne 600.00 
Temporary Investment .......... 20,000.00 
$45,576.01 
EXPENDITURES. 

ABs iG WS Met tie bec ene 22.35 
Beretania Settlement ........... 323.11 
Board’ Building, Fund) aiicceeme- were 41,660.00 

@hinese- WOrK (5 ast ee ae $110.08 
Salaries). co suc «0 cutebete 318.00 428.08 
Goan. and) tenet eee 500.00 

Educational-Social Work. .$303.10 
Salaries: ter o.cisaaromralneete 250.00 553.10 

English-Portuguese Work.$ 91.00 
Salaries. .5) s.6 6h 917.00 1,008.00 

General” Fund: ce eee boas atria) 
Salaries (55 5 coke aerate 548.00 549.75 


It is said that messenger boys make up three-fourths of the population of our 
reformatories; and who wonders, when we recall that they live largely in the 


tainted atmosphere of the city underworld? 


Several States, including Massachu- 


setts, have passed laws forbidding the employment of boys under sixteen. 
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Hawaiian Work—Salaries ...... 639).75 
Interest Account” ..... .sReeeee 26.35 
Japanese Work .......... $106.25 

Salaries: 29 "35....0 iene 961.00 1,067.25 
Kalthi= Settlement’ ©. oc a.eeeeee 100.00 


Kalaupapa Building Fund (bal.) 
Deposited in Savings Bank.... 77.70 


Lahainaluna Educational Fund... 165.40 
Office: Expense ......... see 21.80 
Preachers’ Training Fund: ...... 31.00 
Real Estate Fund (bal.)......... 110.00 
Sunday. School. Work, =. -peeeeeee 237.50 
$47,521.14 
Excess of Receipts over Expendi- 
TUTE ie cies ise ocere tap cielen ann ee $ 54.87 
Overdraft on February 20, 1914..$ 2,897.87 
—T. R. 


Che Art of Questioning 


(Continued from February Issue.) 


Concert answering of questions is bad, at 
least much of it. The brighter or more for- 
ward pupil often delights to show off. This 
is unwise both for the rest of the class and 
for the pupil. We need a teacher to culti- 
vate the pupil with the one talent as care- 
fully as we do the pupil with the ten. 


I take it as a general principle in teach- 
ing, never to answer a question unless you 
fail to elicit a right reply from the class. 
To tell the class before you begin the regu- 
lar lesson, that you will take the last few 
minutes of the time in getting replies to 
some broad questions, often brings better 
replies when the time comes, than simply 
asking the question without first leading 
to it. 


The length of time to be spent on the 
questions in the book must be determined 
by the preparation of the pupils. The teach- 
er must first be sure that the pupils have 
the lesson facts well in hand. If the lesson 
has been previously studied, the getting at 
these facts will take a very short time. The 
Biblical truths of the lesson and the appli- 
cation of these truths is naturally the im- 
portant part of the lesson. 

The success of the teaching is not alone 
in the asking the right questions and in 
directing the thought of the class, but is 
often in answering questions asked by the 
class. The true art of questioning will tend 
to stimulate questions by the pupils. But the 
teacher must keep the discussion in his own 
hands. He must not allow the talk to 
wander into other fields, to degenerate into 
comparatively unimportant considerations, 
or to develop into unprofitable debate. The 
main topic must be kept constantly fore- 
most. ~ 


There are many kinds of questions and 
no teacher uses the same kind all the time. 
Leading questions are wise with some pupils 
and often are the only ones that bring re- 
sponse. But the use of the leading ques- 
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tion should be very restricted. Blind ques- 
tions are also to be avoided. But the kind 
of the question, the general method of con- 
ducting the class will also depend upon the 
teachers’ knowledge of the children of the 
class. 
Knowledge of the Child. 

No real teaching is effective without a 
knowledge of the child to be taught. 


studied. Questions should be asked with) 


this in mind, both to gain his better atten- | 


tion, and to make him more receptive. Ex- 
pression in a tangible, definite way is 
necessary if the teacher is to make an im- 
pression on his pupil. Receiving impres- | 
sions from the talk of the teacher is not | 
enough. Questioning must bring out the) 
thought of the teacher expressed in the 
terms of the boy or girl. 

William S. Tomkins says truly: 

“What a boy does, his actions are mani-| 
fested at his circumference. Inside the} 
outer circle is an inner circle which stands 
for his mentality—what he reasons, calcu-} 
lates, contrives, perhaps schemes. Inside) 
this inner circle, at the very center, is what| 
he is. What he is, his affections are; for| 
what he longs for, that already he is at} 


His } 
natural activities of mind and body must be| 


better expression. The child is the creature 
of the moment. 
with his yesterdays and still less with his 
tomorrows. The school connects his doings 
of today with what he will do tomorrow. 
The Sunday School endeavors once a week 
to connect the great Truths of life together 
and gradually develop these truths in the 
child. The Truth to be imparted in the 
Word. The Teacher is a medium through 
which the awakened child may receive the 
Truths. 


| 


Relating the Lesson to the Life of Today— 
Another important consideration in teach- 


ing the lesson, is to bring out the relation 


get the pupil to express himself so that he 
can see that what he has been hearing rep- 


|/resent not only the truths of the ages past, 
throbbing | 
life of today. Facts that do not quicken the} 
mind into the life of today are largely use-| 


but also represent the pulsing, 


less. Education is the unfolding of the 
truth and the child together. So to make 
the pupil think, to form his own judgment 
from his observations and his thought, to 
express himself even though his expression 
be error or only part of the truth, this is a 


heart. How to reach these inner tendencies, | 
direct them outward, and humanize them | 
with his environment, is the object of all| 
true education. The step yet to be taken 
is to get at the boy himself, the boy’s heart; 
and this whether he be good or bad, will not 
be done by recalling his attention to him-| 
self, by making him self-conscious. And on 
Sunday to tell him to be good is at most io 
weaken him to goody-goodiness, with quite 
a chance of making him a little hypocrite. 
To be good he must do good; must be use| 
ful, contributing service that makes for the | 
happiness and welfare of others. And this) 
makes for his own well-being also; as for 
example, our daily food is in turn changed | 
into blood, muscles, sweat, out of which is 
born natural appetite, rightfully claiming) 
- more food—a beautiful process, and “with | 
holiness of use, that which is true of the) 
body and the mind is equally true of the) 
spirit.” The wise maxims of teaching will 
_ not bring the result. The questions them-| 
selves may not, but the questions and an- 


| the pupil, another. 


| function of the teacher. Better get an ex- | 


pression of error from the pupil than = 


expression at all. And if the wrong con- 


| ception, lies in the mind of the pupil, far 


He is very little concerned | 


|of subjects taught in terms of today and to} 


EEE RB SE Bae fee ae 
GO TO 


Che Sweet Shop 


on Hotet STREET for the Best 
MEALS IN Town at the Lowest Price 


On Fort Street, 
Pantheen Bldg. 


for Fresh Fudges, Stick Candy, etc., 
Lyon & Raas’ Glace Fruits. Sweet 
Shop, or El] Camino Real Chocolates. 


Sweet Shop Ice Cream is the BEST. 


Ltn em i mi 
eC 


Tel. 2478. Box 961 


CITY MILL 
CO., LTD. 


Established 1899. 
CONTRACTORS. 
Large Importations of Lumber Constantly 
Received. 
| Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 


LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN, 
HARDWARE. 


better to have it come to the surface, than | 


discovered. Herein lies the danger from the 
too little expression from the pupil. 

The impression made on the pupil is the 
important element in teaching. The aim 
is to impart truth. And what 
Who can define it? Can you or I? What 
determines which is the greatest or best} 


teacher may count the best as one thing, 


HONOLULU CYCLERY CO 
Wholesale and Retail 


|BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUNDRIES, MOTOR | 


CYCLE SUPPLIES, WVELOCIPEDES, 
GO CARTS AND TRICYCLES. 


ie] 


/Telephone 2518 


to lie hidden from the teacher and perhaps | 
grow unchecked because the error was not} 


is truth? | 


Teachers gather together | 
what seems to them of first importance, | 


180 S. King St. | 
sSwers may start the mind and soul towards a| Honolulu, T. H. Waialua Branch, Tel. 968 P. O. Box 809. 


a Home Pitti 


No matter how humble the cottage, how necessary to practice economy in its iS} | 
furnishings, how pretentious the mansion, from the three-room cottage to 
the brown stone front, all can be furnished at our store. 


We invite inspection. 


ep & SO Ltd. ¢ 
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) WING WO TAI & CO. 


| IVORY, EMBROIDERIES, SILKS AND 
ORIENTAL FANCY GOODS. 


941 NUUANU ST. 
|Telephone 1020. P. O. Box 945 


| SHEU HUNG & CO. 


Importers of 


| point of all in the lesson for the child? The | GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


California Fruit and Produce of All Kinds. 
142 S. King Street, Opp. Fish Market. 
Telephone 1184. 


| |YAT LOY COMPANY 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Notions, 
Boots and Shoes, Men’s Furnish- 
Ings, Etc. 

/ 12 to 16 King St., near Nuuanu. 


Phone 3122 


} 
| 
| 


NIPPU JIJI CO., LTD. 


We make a specialty of Book- 
binding and Job Printing. 

Consult us about prices. 
We print the enterprising Jap- 
anese newspaper. 


Afternoon Edition Daily. 
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Pomona College 


> ake ode 


MP MP Me! 


James Arnold Blaisdell, D.D., President. 
Located at Claremont, California, 30 miles 
from Los Angeles. Offers its educational 
privileges to the people of Hawaii. 


THE LARGEST INSTITUTION WEST OF 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
devoted to exclusively collegiate work. Its 
standards of scholarship have nation-wide 
recognition. Broadly Christian, coeduca- 
tional. Its faculty of 45 represent leading 

universities and colleges. 


For catalog and descriptive bulletins ad- 
dress The Secretary. 


Pe coe 
YOKOHAMA 
S) ih Ci i) 
BANK LID 


General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. : 


CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT STS. 
Y. AKAI, Manager. 


J. £. Racha 


AD EAT Res EET OM 54 
Ladies and Gents fine tailoring 
at Popular Prices. 

PAUAHT SERERE 

Near Cor. of Fort Street 


Absolute Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 


1a) maT 


Manufacturer’s 
Shoe Company 


We have often been com- 
plimentéd upon the up-to- 
date appearance of our store 

—its characteristic of the firm. 

Comfort and Style are 

Both Considered. 


Fort Street 


1 TT 


B11 
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they may strive to express their thought in 
terms of today, and may even strive to get 
their pupils to express themselves in the 
answer they wish. But if the minds are not 
in the right receptive mood, then the truths 
presented may find.no resting place, may 
make no impression. But something may 
be said that the teachers do not even re- 
member to have uttered, some phase of the 
truth that seemed unimportant, or some 
seemingly chance question may emphasize 
just the truth the young life needed. 

We cannot tell. Bread cast upon the wa- 
ters. Happy shall we teachers be if it re- 
turns even after many days. And of this 
we may be sure, that most of what we say 
will never return to us. But that is not the 
teachers’ concern. A quotation I came across 
in my boyhood days, illustrates this thought, 
“Our words and expressions create ripples 
of influence whose outer cyclings touch the 
shore of eternity.” So with the teacher. He 
may not know, he may not see. He can but 
trust that somehow, some way, not as he 
will, not as he expects, the good will come.” 

All of us would love to recreate a life, to 
give a divine touch to the soul of a child, to 
arouse’ the latent possibilities of a deep 
spiritual life, but we have one thing only to 
do,—to give of ourselves Sund&éy after Sun- 
day, and give the best we have to offer, and 
give it in the best way we can. 

I have not confined myself strictly to my 
subject—The Art of Questioning—but have 
rambled over paths of the general subject of 
Teaching. To ask questions is to teach. To 
ask them in the best way, is to teach in the 
best way. The best prepared teacher, the 
teacher with the truest sympathy and the 
keenest appreciation of his pupils, the teach- 
er who seeks ever to translate the lesson 
into the life of today, and the teacher who 
forgets himself in his teaching, to him should 
come the consciousness of working in the 
service of the Master. 

PERLEY HORNE. 
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EVENT. 
January. 


24, 
27. 


First taxicabs come to Honolulu. 
John McCormack, far-famed _ tenor, 
gave concert this afternoon in Opera 
House....Attorney-General Wade War- 
ren Thayer recommended by Governor 
Pinkham for Secretary of the Terri- 
tory....The Dredger George P. Deni- 
son sank off\the mouth of Pearl Har- 
bor. 

Col. Goethals to be Governor of Canal 
Zone....Work on the Pearl Harbor 
drydock resumed. 

The National House of Representatives 
passes appropriation bill, including 
$457,000 for the further defense of 
Oahu.....Annual meting of the Y. W. 
C. A. celebrated by a “States” dinner. 
Y. M. C. A. Health League met this 


28. 


29. 


30. 


evening, Dr. Scudder spoke on “Call of‘ 
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The Regal Shoe 


for Man and Woman 
THE SHOE THAT PROVES 


We are exclusive agents for the 


1 RUSO: SILK“ HOSE 


REGAL SHOE STORE 


Geo. Brown, Manager. 


Cor. King and Bethel Sts. 


HAWAIIAN CARRIAGE M’F'G. 
CO., Eb Tbe 


Dealers in 
CARRIAGE & WAGON MATERIAL 


t eh 


Vehicles of all kinds manufactured 
and Repaired. 


Automobile Repairing, Painting and 
Trimming. 
eR eH 
427 QUEEN ST.. :. -: -HONGESEU 
P. O. Box 193; Phone 2447. 


C.J. DAY & CO. 


FINE GROCER RES 


Old Kona Coffee, Taylor Brothers’ 
Tasmanian Jam and Finest Ruren- 


watte Ceylon Tea. 


P. O. Box 678. Phone 3441 


McCHESNEY 
COFFEE CO, 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 


oe 
creer See 


16 MERCHANT STREET 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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LOVE 
~~ ALLEY 


opp. Union Grill, when you want your 
Furniture, Piano moved, or your baggage 


attended to. CITY TRANSFER 60. 


Phone 1281. qo. Hi. LOVE. 


HF. Wichman &0., 


LIMITED 


LEADING JEWELERS. 
tt ot 


GOLD anpb 
SILVERSMITHS. 
wt ot ot 


1042-1050 FORT ST. 
HONOLULU. 


Honolute tron Works Company 


Established 1852. 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 


Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
- Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 
Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 

Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 
Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillis Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Hx- 
eelaior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
erd Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 
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the Out-of-Doors.”...... Hawaiian His- 
torical Society holds annual meeting 
at Library of Hawaii. 

Yvonne de Treville gave concert this 
evening in Opera House. 


February. 

2. The new Matsonia, flagship of the 
Matson Navigation .Co., arrived this 
evening on maiden trip. Given royal 
welcome. 

4. Ground broken at Palama for new 
home for Boy Scouts of Palama Set- 
tlement. 

5. Mrs. W. I. Thomas of Chicago spoke 

before the Associated Charities, point- 

ing out work needed in Honolulu. 

Single Tax League of Hawaii organ- 

ized. 

Lincoln’s birthday generally observed, 

particularly in the schools of the Ter- 

ritory.....The local S. A. R. and D. 

A. R. hold joint meeting at the home 

of Mr. Charles H. Atherton. 

14-24. Mid-Pacifie Carnival. 

18. California again storm swept.....Mrs. 

Walter F. Frear chosen President of 

the Y. W. C. A. 

Nearly 8000 soldiers take part in pa- 

rade on closing day of Carnival. 


12. 


24, 


MARRIAGES. 

Carroll-Vida—In Honolulu, January 24, 1914, 
Maynard C. Carroll and Miss Carmen 
Vida. 

Blaisdell-Hawkins. In Honolulu, 
28, 1914, John L. Blaisdell and 
Evangeline Stella Hawkins. 

Otremba-Waite—In Honolulu, February 4, 
1914, Arthur N. Otremba and Miss 
June Martha Waite. 

Wolter-Strout—In Honolulu, February 14, 
1914, Edward Charles Wolter and Miss 
Evelyn Kempster Strout. 


January 
Miss 


Hy aM 0% 
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DEATHS. 

Pali—In Honolulu, January 24, 1914, Mrs. 
Maud Maupio Pali; aged 20 years. 
Notley—In Honolulu, January 26, 1914, Mrs. 

Emma Alice Notley; aged 53 years. 
Irwin—In San Francisco, January 28, 1914, 
William G. Irwin. 

Bixby—In Honolulu, February 7, 1914, Wal- 
ter Marion Bixby; aged 58 years. 
Allen—In Honolulu, February 11, 1914, Mrs. 
Bathsheba M. Allen; aged 65 years. 
Kualu—In Honolulu, February 17, 1914, 

Mrs. Emily K. Kualu; aged 27 years. 
Meade—In Honolulu, February 238, 1914, 
Mrs. Charlotte A. Meade. 


PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO. 
Office 
Hotel Street. 
Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. 


SINGER 
SEWING MACHINES 
AND 
APPLIANCES. 


ed 


Singer Sewing Machine Go. 
O. J. WHITEHEAD, Mer. 


Bd 


179 Hotel St. Phone 2081. 


at Rawley’s 


(TY 
ments to any part of 


Telephone 4225. 


Special Order Ship- 

the Territory... .. 
FORT, near BERETANIA 
We are Sole Agents 


for the 


REXALL 
REMEDIES 


each one is sold under 
dad positive guarantee. 


Benson, Smith & Go., Ltd. 


The REXALL Store 


Fitting Tributes of Lasting Material and Proper Workmanship 


Honolua Wow 


SS 


Go 
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MARBLE & GRANITE 


P. O. Box 493 King &Pu cahbowl 
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ALLEN & ROBINSON 


LIMITED. 


Lumber and Building Material, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, 
Etc. 


Honolulu 


55 Queen Street 


Cook With Gas 


ITS CLEANEST, 


COOLEST AND 
BEST. 
Our ranges and plates are 
of the most up-to-date 
models. 

Honolulu Gas Co. 
Cor. Alakea and Bere- 
tania Streets. 

Gi wis capnatenin id A 

tW. W. AWANA & C0., Ltd. # 

ea 

i 

MERCHANT ) 
PALEORS 


a8 et 
—=—— 


Clothes Cleaned and Repaired. 
62 King Street. 
P. O. Box 986 


ee 
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W. L. Douglas 
Shoes for men, 
and the equal- 
ly famous 
SOROSIS 
make for 
women. 


Popular Styles 
for Children. 


L. AYAU 
SHOE Co. 


The Baldwin Jlational 2 
of hahulni 


Kahului, Maui, T. H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


JONAH KUMALAE 


Manufacturer and polisher of Ivory and 
Tortoise shell goods, Calabashes, Plates, 
Trays, Canes, Ukuleles, Furniture, Curios, 
etc. from Koa, Kou, Milo and other rare 
Hawaiian wood. 


1719 Liliha St., above School. Phone 2384. 


SCOT TISSUE 


PAPER 
TOWELS 


IN ROLLS 


A soft clean towel for everybody at 


every wash 


150 Towels for 50 Cents 


Also paper cups. Safest and best for 
public gatherings. 


Sole Agents for the Territory 


American-Hawatian Paper 
CO., Ltd. 
HONOLULU 


GEO. G. GUILD, Pres. and Mgr. 


JM. WHITNEY, MD. D.DS. 
"DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street - - - - Boston Building 


Northfield Desk 
Calendars for 1934 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 


Love’s Bakery 


Bread and Cakes 


1134 Nuuanu St. 


PROMPT DELIVER 
ALL PARTS OF THE CITY. 


Telephone 142m 


K. Segawa 


CONTRACTOR AND 
BUILDER 


602 Beretania St. Tel. 3236. 


OFFICE. SUPPLY CO., Ltd. 


DEALERS IN ‘TYPEWRITERS, 
FILING CABINETS, 
BLANK Books and 
OFFICE STATIONERY. 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


ee & COOKE, Ltd. 


LUMBER, 
BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 


WALL PAPERS, 
MIXED PAINTS, 
Etes. Ete. 


Honolulu, Tort 
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MISS POWER, 
Exclusive Milliner 
Boston Building. 
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TELEPHONE 3743. 
ee 


Bill 


Dr. V. Mitamura 
Corner Nuuanu & Beretania Sts. 
= ott 
z 
Bl Office hours: 
a a 
Be? to (Za. m., 7 to 8 p. m. 
Ey Sundays: 9 to 12 a. m. 
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Biv, S 
Towgery 


CLOTHING and 
MEN’S 
FURNISHINGS 


o% So MN 
7 Xa 


The Up-to-Dateness © 
of the Stock is our 
Special Pride 


Oe mo &% 
~~ “ “ 


| ELKS’ BLDG. TEL. 1751 


FUKURODA 


28 Hotel Street 


© 
SODOODDOGOOOOOOOOOOOO OOOO OOGOOOD 
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E. W. QUINN 


COOOOOOOGQOOCOOOOOOOOOQOOOS® 


MODERN 
PLUMBER 


28 to 42 Pauahi. Tel. 1444 


DOOMOOOOOOOPOQOOOOOGOOOOOOOOOOOO) 


Diamond Soda Works 


Prompt delivery to any part of 
the City. 


Wiis Baa) 
FRUIT FLAVORS 


330 Vineyard St.. Phone 3152 


S. STEPHENSON 


HOUSE, SIGN AND 
DECORATIVE 


Fainting 
Plain and Decorative Paper Hanging 


Graining and Polishing 
Wall Tinting and Frescoing 


Neat) Oban 


137 and 139 King Street. 
Telephone 1726. — Honolulu, T. H. 


Miss L. MERCHANT 


GOWNS 


Afternoon and Evening Gowns 
a Specialty. 


21-22 Pantheon Bldg. 


et eee 1491. 177 KING ST. 
J. ABADIE’S 


> FRENCH 
| LAUNDRY 


DYEING AND 
CLEANING 
WORKS 


mg 


HER 


kK. R. BATH 
PLUMBER 


Harrison Block, Beretania St., 
site Fire Station. 


Oppo- 


Agent for the 
DOUGLAS CLOSET 


Guaranteed against the annoyance of 
wasting water. 


Coyne Furniture Co., Ltd. 


LOS53tonO59e BISHOP Si. 
Alexander Young Building. 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, 
BOX COUCHES, 
MATTRESSES, Etc. 


Upholstering and Repairing. 


TONG “= 
Style 
S A N G Clothes 
Made 
P to Ord 
Tailor ea 
and 
Guaranteed 
22 HOTEL STREET to Fi 
Ont. 
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CARPENTER & BILHORN REED ORGANS. 
- = = Our Piano Line 


———— 


includes the 
Chickering, We- 
ber, Kroeger, 

ov Kreitert.: 
Singer and Bou- 
doir; also. the 
complete Aeoli- 
an line of Pian- 
ola Pianos and 
# Orchestrells. 

We rent Pia- 
nos. We are the 
% sole distributors 
for the Victor 
Talking Machine 
Co. in Hawaii. 

Our instruments are sold absolutely upon 
the One Price Plan—the only honest method 
of merchandising. 


Easy terms can be arranged if desired. 


BERGSTROM MUSIC CO. LTD. 
1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


Our Motto: Sanitation, Health 


Honolulu Soda Water Co., Ltd. 


34A N. Beretania St. Phone 3022 


THE PLACE WHERE, THE 
BESTE SODA IS 
MADE 


Chas. HE. Frasher, Mer. 


HOUSE, SIGN AND GENERAL 
PAINTING 


TOM SHARP 


SCENIC ARTIST 
AND DESIGNER 


A Sign from the SHARP SIGN SHOP 
will promote trade. 
Telephone 1697 


Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 


HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 


izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 


Coffee, Garden Truck, etc. 


THE FRIEND 


The von HAMM-YOUNG 


Company, Limited. 


Honolulu and Hilo. 


Agents Packards, 
Buicks and Hupmobiles. 
. United States Tires and a complete 


Cadillacs 


for 


line of automobile accessories. 


Hawaiian Crust Co. 
LIMITED. 


Fire, Marine, Life and 
Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ / 
Liebility, and Burglary /(# 
Insurance. 


923 FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Building. 


K.UYEDA 


FOR 3. Vilon 


Millinery 


STRAW HAT 
MANUFACTURER 


Telephone 21929 


CAPITAL, 


$500,000. 


DIRECTORATE: 
M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. 
G. N. WILCOX, 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 
G. P. CASTLE, 


March, 1914. 
Consolidated Soda 
Water Works Co. 
LIMITED. 

Telephone 2171. 

Works ge Fort Street 
FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 


Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 
DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


Japanese 
Bazaar 


dd 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF 
ORIENTAL GOODS IN THE CITY. 


ee 


. 


PHONE 1470. FORT ST. 


Hawaiian Electric Co. 


Furnishes Everything Electrical 


HOUSE WIRING 


Electric Stoves, Laundry Machines, 
Carpet Sweepers, Elevators, etc. 

Largest cold storage and ice plant in 
the city. 

Agents Westinghouse Electric Co. 

Phone 23890. 


AT HONOLULU, 


SURPLUS, $190,000. 


ank of 


L. T. PECK, Cashier. 
H. M. von HOLT. 


United States Government Depositary 


GENERAL BANKING.—Issues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit and 


Cable. 


Cable Transfers; transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS 


INVITED 


March, 1914. 


CER TEND 


If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. # 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. # 
Banking by mail, 4% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAII, Ltd. 


Honolulu 


Peo HALL & SON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
smeled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second fioor, 
take the Elevator. 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
rouse in the Territory. 


EE 


Especial Attention Given Mail Orders. 


it RIN K 
B@vascade”’ 


Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft & Artic Soda Wks., Ltd. 


Sole Agents. 


Telephone 2270. 
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* SAYEGUSA + 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS OF ART 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


DInaSrware 
HOUSE OF HONOLULU 
Quality, value and proper and 
courteous treatment have been the 
factors which have made us “The 
Dinnerware House of Honolulu.” 


The careful selection of patterns 
and shapes of our open-stock dinner- 
ware has added materially to the 
success of our China Department. 


We We Dimond & Cor, bid 
53.57 KING STREET. 


Tel. 1467. P.) O. Box! 602 


D. J. CASHMAN 


Tents and Awnings. 


Old Cleck Tower Bldg. 


Fort St., nr. Allen. Honolulu, T. H. 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 
Young Building, next the Cable Office 


Silks, 
Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 
Wood Fans, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store in 

the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
packed for 
mailing. 


YOUNG BUILDING. 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
° IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
HonoLu Lu, T. H. 


GZ BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission A gts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—H. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; H. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, 1st vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 3rd vice-presi- 
dent; E. E. Paxton, secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
G. N. Wilcox. 


We Are Agents 


for “Knox” Ladies’ Hats. 
“Modart” Front-lacing Corset. 


“Nemo” and “R & G”’ Corsets, 
““Butterick”” Patterns, ‘‘Delinea- 


tor” and all the “Butterick’’ Pub- 
lications. 


N. 5. Sachs Dry Goods Co., Ltd. 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 
Phone 1165. 


Henry H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California, 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 
Residence, 240 King Street. 


Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2256, 
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THE “FREE N'D March, 1914. 


peas A Very Special Offer During March Only = 


With every Premoette No. |, sold this month at the Regular 
* Price of $5.00, we will give FREE a valuable handbook on. 
: “How To Take Good Pictures.” 


We GIVE IT AWAY this month with each Premoette No. 1—thus offer- 
ing you an unusual inducement to purchase one of these HIGH GRADE 
CAMERAS NOW. 


The book is an international authority on the proper way to DO GOOD 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


1 The Excellent Premoette No. | 


SSS 
RNa) ale ag 


E\ is a Favorite Model made by the Eastman Kodak Co. You can carry it easily in the 
‘ pocket. Takes a picture 214 x 314—and splendid enlargements can be made from _ the 
negatives. AV Fine Camera for beginners, especially. Professional photographers like it 
immensely. 

Get Your Camera Now. We will pay Parcel Post charges to any part of the Territory. 
e) 
: 


pews. _Honolulu:Photo Supply'€o. “aaa 
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WE MAKE A 


Te 


TOTTORI 


Business © 
OF ADVERTISING 


if you are now spending, or contemplate spending, 
money for newspaper advertising, why not consult us 


for advice tending toward ‘Better and More Scientific 
Publicity > 


The Chas. R. Frazier Co. 


KERR BUILDING ALAKEA STREET 


HE ORIGINAL CONTRACT FOR BRINGING THE FIRST COMPANY OF MIS- 

SIONARIES TO THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS WAS RECENTLY FOUND IN AN 
EXCELLENT STATE OF PRESERVATION. REV. W. D. WESTERVELT, WHO AC- 
CIDENTALLY MADE THE DISCOVERY WHILE SEARCHING AMONG OLD PAPERS, 
DOES NOT HESITATE TO PRONOUNCE IT ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING 
HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS IN THE WORLD, AND THE MOST VALUABLE BIT 
OF MISSIONARY HISTORY IN THE ISLANDS. 


THE CONTRACT WAS ISSUED OCTOBER 23, 1819, AND SIGNED BY THE 
SUBSCRIBING AGENTS OF THE AMERICAN BOARD AND THE MASTER OF THE 
BRIG THADDEUS. IT -PROVIDES FOR A SAFE CONVEYANCE, “THE DANGER OF 
SEAS AND OTHER UNAVOIDABLE EVILS NOT PREVENTING,” TO THE SAND- 
WICH ISLANDS. THE PASSENGERS NAMED ARE REV. HIRAM BINGHAM, REV. 
ASA THURSTON, MESSRS. DANIEL CHAMBERLAIN, THOMAS HOLMAN, SAM- 
UEL WHITNEY, SAMUEL RUGGLES, ELISHA LOOMIS AND THEIR WIVES, THE 
FIVE CHILDREN OF MR. AND MRS. CHAMBERLAIN, AND THOMAS- HOPOO, 
JOHN HONOREE, GEORGE TAMOREE AND WILLIAM TEMOOE, NATIVES OF 
SAID ISLANDS. 


PROVISION IS MADE FOR THE SHIPMENT OF A FRAME BUILDING, AND 
A QUANTITY OF BAGGAGE, AS WELL AS A SUFFICIENT SUPPLY OF WOOD 
AND WATER FOR THE HEALTH AND COMFORT OF THE PASSENGERS DUR- 
ING THEIR TRIP, THE PREPARATION OF FOOD, ETC. IT IS FURTHER PRO- 
VIDED THAT A REASONABLE TIME BE ALLOWED AFTER ARRIVAL FOR CON- 
FERENCE WITH THE KING OR KINGS WITH RESPECT TO A PERMANENT 
RESIDENCE, AND THAT IF IT IS NOT DEEMED BEST TO LAND AT OWHYHEE 
(HAWAII) THEY BE CONVEYED BY SAID BRIG TO WOAHOO (OAHU) WITH ALL 
CONVENIENT DESPATCH, AND THENCE IN LIKE MANNER TO ATOOI 
(KAUAI.) IF IMPOSSIBLE TO LAND AT ANY OF THESE PLACES AND 
“SHOULD THE PASSENGERS FROM WELL GROUNDED FEAR AS TO THEIR 
PERSONAL SAFETY BE COMPELLED TO GIVE UP THE DESIGN OF RESIDING 
AT THE SANDWICH ISLANDS, THE MASTER WILL PROCURE FOR THEM A 
SAFE AND COMFORTABLE PASSAGE TO THE SOCIETY ISLANDS ON REASON- 
ABLE TERMS.” 


THE DOCUMENT HAS BEEN FRAMED BETWEEN TWO PIECES OF GLASS, 
THUS MAKING IT POSSIBLE TO READ BOTH SIDES. THOSE INTERESTED 
ARE INVITED TO VIEW IT AT THE HAWAIIAN BOARD ROOMS, MERCHANT 
AND ALAKEA STREETS. 


HONOLULU April, 1914 HAWAII 
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Henry 
Waterhouse 
Trust Co., 

Ltd. 


Feal Estate 


Stocks and 
Bonds 


Fire, Life, 
Bond and Auto 
[nsurance 


Safe Deposit 
Boxes 


Fort & Merchant 
Streets : Honolulu 


TALE SER LE N»D 


H. Hackfeld & Co. 


LIMITED 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


Importers of General Merchandise 


Agents for Pacific Mail and American- 
Hawaiian S. S. Cos. 


HONOLULU, T. H. | 
Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


Oahu College 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
and 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete College Preparatory 
Work, together with Special Com- 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Oahu College Honolulu, H. T. 


THEO. H. DAVIES & C9., LTD, 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 
SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 


Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 

Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an 'Chief” Brands of Canned Pineapples. 


San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 


Cable address, “Draco.” « 
The . 

B. F. Dillingham Co. 
LIMITED. 


Financial, Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


STANGENWALD BUILDING. 
Cable Address: “*Dilpax.” 
Codes: Liebers, Western Union, A. B. C. 
P. O. Box 446. 


HONOLULU - - - - HAWAITI 
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ISHOP COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


CASTLE & COOKE, Lrp. 


Sugar Factors, Insurance and Machinery Agents 
Shipping Agents Representing 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Wahiawa Water Co., Ltd. 


Etna Insurance Company, (Fire, Life, Marine 
and Automobile) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Citizens Insurance Company 
London Assurance Corporation 


Fulton lron Works ot St. Louis, 
Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Greens Fuel Economizer Company 
Chas. C. Moore & Co., Engineers 
Matson Navigation Co. 


Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
New Engiand Mutual Life Insurance Company 
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Reset and Reconstruct Jewelry 


in Modern Styles. 
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Execute Special Work in their} 
Designing and Manufacturing 3 


Departments: Silverware, Jew-& 
elry, Stationery, Book-plates,§ 
Bronzes, Tablets, Medals. = 
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Satisfactory facilities 
for those who cannot 
place their orders in 
person. § <: ae 
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ALEXANDER YOUNG 
BUILDING. 
HONOLULU. 
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fic. FRIEND 


OLDEST NEWSPAPER WEST OF THE ROCKIES. 
VoL. LXXII. HONOLULU, HAWAII, APRIL, 1914. No. 4 
thus moved the assembly were three tute after competitive examination, 


THE FRIEND 


Published monthly at the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms, Honolulu, T. H. 


Subscription price - - 
Address business. letters 
checks, ete., payable to 


THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend, 
0. Box 489. 


Miss E. V. Warinner, 
Associate Bus. Mer. 


$1.00 per year 


and make 


All communications of a literary char- 
acter should be addressed to THE 
FRIEND, Honolulu, T. H., and must reach 
the Board Rooms by the 24th of the 
month. 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS: 
DOREMUS SCUDDER..... Editor-in-Chief 


Frank S. Scudder....... Managing Editor 


Orramel H. Gulick Perley L. Horne 

F. W. Damon Theodore Richards 

Paul Super _ Miss EF. V. Warinner 

A. A. Ebersole Vaughan MacCaughey 
William D. Westervelt. 


Entered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Hawaii, 
as second class matter, wnder act of Congress 
of March 8, 1879. 


The Passing of a Kingdom Statesman 


HE summons which came to call 

Samuel B. Capen, President of the 
American Board, to the larger life re- 
moved from the world one of the in- 
ternational personalities who figure with 
so great power today in the story of 
mankind. Dr. Capen lived close to the 
ideal in many spheres. He was success- 
ful in business, where he was able to 
apply the Golden Rule and still make 
good. His citizenship was notable. In- 
deed his faithfulness to civic duty gave 
to his character a distinction of peculiar 
attractiveness. Men who attended the 
International Congregational Council in 
Boston remember that four speakers at 
that remarkable gathering were recalled 
by applause, a demonstration common 
enough in a theater, but until that tire 
unknown to many if not all of the au- 
dience in connection with a religious 
convention. The best of it all was that 
no one felt any incongruity. Those who 


Englishmen, Dr. Forsyth, Rev. J. D. 


Jones and Principal Cave and one 
American, Mr. Capen. The three from 
Britain spoke upon distinctively relig- 


ious themes related to the personality of 
Christ. The American’s topic dealt with 
Christian citizenship. In every case the 
speaker captured both the intellect and 
heart of his hearers. That. Dr. Capen 
should have lifted his topic to a level 
with those of the other three was a 
tribute to his personality which was felt 
by all to embody the spirit of his theme. 
He had lived what he was talking about. 
As a layman devoted to the interests of 
his own Church he was as faithful and 
consistent as he was loyal to his country. 
He was one of those true men whom 
ministers love and upon whom they de- 
pend, the very bulwark of the Church. 
When the summons came {. leadership 
in the world’s Christiaa enterprise he 
was ready for the larger responsibilities. 
Under his presidency the American 
Board has steadily advanced and oppor- 
tunities for the highest service in the 
layman’s missionary movement and in 
the cause of world wide missions com- 
ing to him were seized and utilized to 
the full. In his personal Christian char- 
acter Dr. Capen was singularly winsome. 
Free from selfishness, always seeking 
others’ good, modest in his judgment 
and use of his own powers, unsparing of 
time for the causes which claimed him, 
and unaffectedly kind to everyone he 
reflected much of his Master. Hono- 
lulu, where his coming had long been 
anticipated, is deeply disappointed to 
miss the cheer and inspiration of his 
presence and the Churches all over the 
mainland which he served so faithfully 
keenly feel the loss of the impetus which 
the experiences of his tour would have 
enabled him to impart. 


A? 
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Peace Scholarship Again. 


Three of the five Peace Scholars, who 
in 1911 came to the Mid-Pacific Insti- 


have been making an enviable record. 
The other two were unable to remain 
long. Of the three Mr. Ayusawa 
was prepared for Whitman  Col- 
lege where he is doing well. Professor 
Frederick Starr of Chicago declared him 
to be the brightest young Japanese he 
had ever met. Mr. Kashiwagi, the sec- 
ond of the trio, who is the son of a well 
known Kumiai (Congregational) pastor 
in Japan, has decided to continue in the 
theological school of the Hawaiian 
Board after graduating from the Mid- 
Pacific Institute in June. The third, Mr. 
Hayashi, who will also complete his 
course next summer expects to enter the 
Y. M. C. A. training school in Spring- 
field. The friends of this scholarship 
movement, having been asked by the 
Japanese patrons whether the experi- 
ment was to be repeated, have gener- 
ously contributed funds sufficient to 
finance three more Peace Scholars. These 
will be selected from the Middle School 
graduates of the Empire by competitive 
examination. Large publicity has been 
given to the competition by nation- 
wide advertisement and the test will be 
made far more rigid than that of three 
years ago. It will be recalled that Count 
Okuma heads the list of Japanese pa- 
trons who are very anxious to make the 
best selections possible. It is expected 
that the scholars, who come this time, 
will be able to gradute from Mills 
School in one or two years. The 
scholarship provides traveling expenses 
from and to Japan, tuition and board 
during the course here and $25 annually 
for personal expenses. The successful 
scholars are expected to reach Hono- 
lulu towards the end of August or early 
in September. The experiment has been 
so encouraging that if future experience 
accords with it, the promoters hope that 
it may be made a permanent feature of 
the work of the Mid-Pacific Institute. 


Ten Splendid Years. 
In 1904 Principal Perley L. Horne of 


* 


76 


Dummer Academy, Massachusetts, ac- 
cepted the call to the Presidency of the 
Kamehameha Schools, and in August of 
that year came with his family to Hono- 
lulu. Here ever since, without taking the 
sabbatical rest which was his due, he 
has continued in faithful unbroken ser- 
vice. The community has just been 
pained to learn that he has decided to 
resign and return to the mainland. There 
are few men in the Islands who would 
be so much missed as he will be. The 
record of his achievements at Kameha- 
meha forms a notable and very bright 
story. On the material side these years 
have seen the construction of a model 
sewerage system, the erection of the new 
shops, the domestic art building, the new 
dairy, the finest thing of its kind in the 
Territory, the Senior Home for girls, 
three new teachers’ cottages and the rest 
cottage, and the acquisition of the new 
athletic field. The faculty has increased 
from 35 to 52, and the number of pupils 
has been brought up to 350, of whom 160 
are in the Manual, 120 in the Girls’ and 
70 in the Boys’ Preparatory depart- 
ments. These totals crowd the accom- 
modations to overflowing. United States 
officers have been secured to take charge 
of the Military department. The area 
of the farm has been increased many 
fold. More important, however, has 
been the change in the spirit of the 
schools. Ten years ago the chief ambi- 
tion of the young men who graduated 
was to secure an office job. This long- 
ing has almost disappeared. Now three- 
fourths of the.graduates, both boys and 
girls, go into industry or farming. Ques- 
tions of discipline give little concern 
owing to the growth of a fine esprit de 
corps. Naturally this is a corollary of 
the splendid spirit of unity and co-opera- 
tion among the teachers, for Mr. Horne 
has the faculty of stimulating comradry 
in his associates. One of his first great 
achievements was the founding of 
Bishop Memorial Church among faculty 
and students. This has proved a source 
of power both in the institution and 
among Hawatians thruout the Islands. 
The religious spirit in the schools has 
steadily deepened and the graduates 
have carried their loyalty to Christ with 
them into the larger life of the Terri- 
tory. President Horne has not been 
willing to confine his influence within the 
walls of Kamehameha. As a citizen he 
has done large public service. He was 
a charter member of the Civic Federa- 
tion, wrote its constitution, served it as 
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Vice-President, twice declined its Presi- 
dency and from the first has been until 
recently a member of its Executive 
Committee. He has been a most useful 
indefatigable worker in this organization. 
He is President of the local chapter of 
the Sons of the American Revolution, 
Mrs. Horne being regent of the corre- 
sponding Daughters. In the Research 
Club of earlier days and in the Social 
Science Association he has borne an 
honorable part. He wisely retained 
membership in Central Union Church 
for the sake of wider influence and has 
been an earnest helper in its work. 
Elected to the Hawaiian Board in 1905 
he has given devoted service to its 
many sided enterprise. As chairman of 
its Educational and Social Committee he 
has been especially useful in connection 
with Kalihi and Beretania Settlements. 
Being a man of great public spirit he 
has taken deep interest in all that con- 
cerns the life of the community and has 
had a share in many of the movements 
that have aided the development of 
Honolulu. We understand that Mr. 
Horne has not yet’ decided upon his 
future home. We are happy to assure 
him and his family that Honolulu appre- 
ciates his great services, honors him for 
his unselfish and noble character and 
will follow his future career with the 
deepest interest and pride. We wish 
him every success and extend our con- 
gratulations to the community fortunate 
enough to secure him as one of its work- 
ing members. 


“ 


Maui Aid Association. 


This vigorous organization which 
stands behind the Churches and other in- 
stitutions for community betterment on 
Maui has recently enlarged its scope 
and.in consequence has recast its By- 
Laws. These require a Board of eleven 
Trustees and a membership consisting 
of the Trustees and others elected by 


them. Committees on Pastors, Monthly 
Ministers’ School, Repairs. and New 
Buildings etc.,. Japanese and Chinese 


work, Portuguese and Filipinos, and 
Kahului Kindergarten show something 
of the outreach of this Association. Since 
the reorganization Mrs. H. P. Baldwin 
has requested that a Committee to su- 
pervise Alexander Settlement at Wailuku 
be appointed. This has been done and 
another committee added to care for the 
interests of Paia Community House. 
The gymnasium at Alexander Settle- 
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ment is being made more and more of 
a community center. Supervised dances 
have been introduced and swimming 
classes organized. Paia House which is 
to cost $5000 with $2500 more for fur- 
nishings will be made the community 
rendezvous for Central Maui. Here too 
besides other features dancing will form 
one of the relaxations. It will be inter- 
esting to watch the development of this 
Association whose aim it is to minister 
healthily to all sides of life and which 
does it from the religious motive and 
with religious purpose. The Trustees 
are chosen from among the ‘strongest 
laymen and clergymen in the county. 


Oo Me & 
Me Oe Me 


WHAT IT MEANS. 


N January, 1910, Central Union 
Church appointed a committee of five 
to recommend changes in its Constitution 
and Rules. It was not until November 
20, 1911, that this Committee was ready 
to make a preliminary report. In a 
leaflet sent to all resident members of 
the Church the recommended changes 
were presented. Some of the members 
misinterpreted the purport of these sug- 
gested alterations and feared they might 
lead towards Unitarianism. This fear 
being communicated to others it was 
evident that the Church could not con- 
sider the report without heat until time 
for mature reflection had been granted. 
The Committee therefore wisely took no 
further steps to bring its conclusions 
before the Church and no formal report 
was ever rendered. It was not the pur- 
pose of any one of the five, who in- 
cluded the Minister, to broach the sub- 
ject. again unless a general demand 
should come from the membership. 
Meantime the people were quietly con- 
sidering the main question proposed in 
the report, namely the simplification of 
the terms of admission to the Church. 
Towards the end of last year the 
Associate Minister, Mr. Ebersole, in a 


_ sermon on the Kansas City eredal plat- 


form adopted by the Congregational 
churches in October, 1913, expressed the 
wish that this platform might be substi- 
tuted for the articles of faith of Central 
Union Church. This longing had arisen 
independently in the minds of a few 
others of the church members, and as a 
result one of them brought the matter 
before the Standing Committee which 
convened a_ special meeting of the 
Church to consider the question of this 
substitution. The Committee advocated 
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that no decision be pressed unless it was 
apparent that substantial unanimity 
could be secured. 

The Church took hold of the question 
with the greatest interest. Four pro- 
longed meetings running from 7:30 P. 
M. to the neighborhood of 10 o’clock or 
later, each filling the Parish House, were 
required in order to reach a final de- 
cision. It was early made evident that 
a large number of members were very 
anxious to maintain historical continuity 
in the doctrinal basis of the Church. In 
other words they were evolutionists not 
revolutionists. Arguments urged were 
the simplicity and beauty of the articles 
of faith adopted at the organization of 
the Church, sacred associations therewith, 
respect for the fathers whose heirs we 
are, the representative character of the 
Church, its duty to its sister churches 
which might misunderstand the discard- 
ing of historic symbols, and conscientious 
objections to certain features of the pro- 
posed new creed, assent to which if sub- 
stituted for the old articles of faith 
would be: required of new members. 
Those who held these views were joined 
by others who were opposed to any 
credal tests for membership, and who 
could see no value in substituting one 
for another. Hence the Church by a 
vote of 92 to 5 reached the decision to 
retain the old articles of faith as its 
doctrinal basis, but not to require the 
assent of any member thereto. 

This happy conclusion left the Church 
without an adequate service of admis- 
sion. It therefore adopted an entirely 
new form (found elsewhere in this is- 
sue) which requires the assent of those 
uniting with the Church to a simple con- 
fession of faith and to a covenant with 
its members. This service is especially 
rich in its expression of welcome to the 
new comers and has. been framed with 
the thought of the young Christian up- 
permost in mind. The final ballot upon 
the adoption of this service of admission 
was unanimous, no one voting against it 
tho a very few refrained from express- 
ing themselves. 

This action of Central Union Church 
is in complete accord with the suggestive 
name of the organization in being a 
most happy compromise. There is no 
doubt that a large majority of the mem- 
bers would prefer an even simpler con- 
fession of faith for the assent of all who 
join, namely the terms which Jesus 
exacted of his disciples, that is the will 
to follow him. But there is also a large 
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and strong minority who believe that 
there should be a fuller expression of 
faith in God and of Christian purpose 
than this. Not a few of them would 
have preferred something more doctrinal 
than the confession adopted. The final 
vote therefore represented the personal 
preference of few or no individuals. It 
was an honest compromise, the best 
composit decision of the Church possible 
at the time. 

The Church still remains what it al- 
ways has been—evangelical which put 
into English means loyal to the gospel. 
It retains the old doctrines, but by not 
requiring assent thereto it concedes full 
liberty of thot to every man in its mem- 
bership. Anyone honestly calling himself 
a Christian has a full right to belong to 
this Church, for by the vote of 92 to 5 
the Standing Committee was instructed 
to recommend for admission any person 
giving credible evidence of Christian 
faith. This change is not a step towards 
Unitarianism as some good souls have 
feared. In fact the Church has stepped 
up and entirely out of the low plane 
represented by such party and divisive 
words as Unitarian and Orthodox. It is 
far larger and more comprehensive than 
either or both of these terms. It is dis- 
tinctively Christian and Union, the 
natural home for all sorts of believers in 
Jesus, whether Roman, Greek or old 
Catholic, Presbyterian, Baptist, Metho- 
dist, Lutheran, Episcopalian, Congrega- 
tional or any other of the churches call- 
ed Protestant. It is a home for anyone 
who follows the lead of the Christ in 
service for God and man. 

Its confession of faith is as follows: 
“You do now confess your faith in God 
your Father, and your purpose to love 
and obey Him; with the Bible as your 
guide you will to follow Jesus Christ, 
His Son, your Lord and Saviour; you 
accept the leadership of the Holy Spirit 
in your life; and you dedicate yourself 
to the service of God and your fellow 
men.” 

This, when carefully scrutinized, is 
seen to be far more inclusive than most 
creeds. It takes in the whole man. Its 
distinctive word faith is vastly larger 
than the old Latin term Credo. As ad- 
vocates of doctrinal tests for church 
membership truly say “Every man must 
have his creed.’”’ Almost always those 
who quote this dictum, however, under- 
stand it to mean “Every man must have 
somebody else’s creed” for they at once 
insist upon subscription to a doctrinal 
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statement in the framing of which the 
poor candidate had no say whatever. 
Central Union Church now believes and 
practices that “every man must have his 
creed,” not a creed formulated by past 
ages, by a few ecclesiastics, or by a 
Church Committee but by God and him- 
self. That is his by divine right, and to 
ask him to assent to any other creed is 
infringing upon his sacredest prerog- 
ative. The new confession therefore 
uses the word faith which applied to 
God as object means a man’s grip upon 
God—intellectual and moral. Here is 
complete freedom. The confession deals 
also with man’s entire nature, emotion 
and will as well as intellect. For it passes 
from faith to love and obedience. Furth- 
ermore, it expresses the same relation- 
ship to Jesus which the earliest disciples 
had—the will to follow him. It also 
claims for the Christian his chief prerog- 
ative, loyalty to the inner voice, God’s 
voice in his soul. Finally it pledges him 
to the service of his Father and his hu- 
man brothers. It is certainly most com- 
prehensive and while including all that 
is essential in every great creed it does 
this both with perfect fealty to the funda- 
mental human right of liberty of thot 
and without exacting from any Chris- 
tian, however independent his views, that 
curse, of which al! required creeds have 
been guilty, mental reservation. An 
honest man, if a disciple of Jesus can 
make this confession with no compunc- 
tions of conscience. 

To have done all this with substantial 
unanimity after ten hours of earnest dis- 
cussion running over several weeks, 
without one acrimonious word and with 
the utmost good feeling is an achieve- 
ment of which any church may well be 


proud. When it is remembered that this 
Church represents in its membership 
more than twenty-five denominations 


and gathers its people from all the con- 
tinents and not a few islands of the 


world including between twenty and 
thirty nationalities, it speaks volumes for 
the benign spiritual atmosphere of Ha- 
waii where such an organization has 
been slowly evolved. Honor to the mis- 
sionary fathers whose spirit is marching 
on in their descendants! And above all 
glory to God whose guidance has been 
so manifest in all this movement towards 
the larger unities of the coming king- 
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Centenary of Rauikeaouli® 


T IS fitting on this centennial anni- 
versary of the birth of Kauikeaouli, 
son of Kamehameha the Great, and him- 
self the beloved King of Hawaii nei for 
over a score of years, that we should re- 
call that it was he who strongly urged 
the erection of this building in which 
we are assembled, generously subscrib- 
ing $3000 toward its cost; that it was he 
who at the dedication of this house of 
worship in 1842, presented the church 
with a deed to the building and the site; 
and that it was he who, on the occasion 
of the restoration of the national sover- 
eignty in 1843, at a special Thanksgiv- 
ing service held in this auditorium, ad- 
dressed the great congregation and ut- 
tered the words which became the na- 
tional motto: “Ua mau ka ea o ka aina 
i ka pono”—the life of the land is per- 
petuated by righteousness. 

It is fitting therefore that this should 
be the scene of special recognition of the 
statesmanship and personal worth of the 
great benefactor of his people. 

Covering a span of only two-score 
years, his life began with the breaking 
down of the ancient tabu system, and 
ended with the establishment of consti- 
tutional government throughout the na- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding he was born into the 
‘world a well-nigh lifeless babe, he was 
destined to achieve for his people more 
than all the monarchs of Hawaii. 

Thus he was permitted by the sanc- 
tion of his brother, the King, to sit down 
in his Kona home and to eat with his 
mother, thus doing a forbidden thing; 
and by that act, though he was a mere 
child, he dealt the death-blow to the 
tabu system that was already tottering 
under the weight of its cruel oppressions. 

Accustomed to dissolute associations, 
and apparently hopelessly entangled with 
reactionaries, he surprised the whole na- 
tion when, at the early age of twenty, in 
assuming full sovereignty, he placed 
himself squarely before his people on 
the side of righteousness by the choice 
of the Christian princess, Kinau, as his 
premier. 

King John of England granted Magna 
Charta to his rebellious barons under the 
stress of armed constraint. But Kau- 
ikeaouli, when only twenty-six years of 


*Under the auspices of the Daughters of 
Hawaii, exercises were held at Kawaiahao 
Church March 17 at 4 P. M., celebrating the 
eentenary of Kauikeaouli (Kamehameha III.) 
The above address was delivered by the Rev. 
Wm. Brewster Oleson on that occasion. 
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age, without constraint and of his own 
free will, proclaimed a Bill of Rights 
such as no other sovereign probably has 
ever accorded his people voluntarily. 
That Bill of Rights emancipated the 
common people from serfdom, and con- 
ferred on them the privilege of owning 
their own lands, and of enjoying un- 
hindered the labor of their hands. 

It does not detract anything from the 
honorable record of Abraham Lincoln 
to recall that however much he desired 
the emancipation of the negro, he was 
not able to effect it until political and 
military necessity compelled it. Kau- 
ikeaouli emancipated his people from 
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the constitution of 1840, and finally the 
ampler Constitution of 1852, admitting 
the common people to a share in the 
enactment and execution of laws for the 
common good. 

For twenty-two years Kauikeaouli 
was the progressive and statesmanlike 
leader of his people. And he was such 
in the face of great crises and changes 
in the national history. Two great epi- 
demics decimated his people. Repeatedly 
the independence of Hawaii was menaced 
by the unjust encroachment of foreign 
nations. The Great Awakening created 
conditions that necessitated schools, and 
courts, and land commissions, and sys- 
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their irksome bondage not through com- 
pulsion, or the force of circumstances, 
but by reason of his own generous re- 
gard for the happiness of his people. 

Later on he made the emancipation of 
his people effective by setting apart one- 
third of the land so that every Hawaiian 
might become a land-owner. This was 
known as the Great Mahele, and this act 
of Kauikeaouli’s will always stand out 
in the history of Hawaii as the noblest 
effort of a generous monarch to pro- 
mote the progress and prosperity of his 
people. 

Most nations have arrived at constitu- 
tional government through the grudging 
concessions of rulers and the slow pro- 
cesses of agitation and civil conflict. But 
Kauikeaouli conferred constitutional gov- 
ernment on his people as the natural 
climax of what he had undertaken in 
their behalf. And so he gave them first 


tems of taxation, and all the parapher- 
nalia of a civilized community. The 
doctrine of religious toleration had to 
be established. Protection for his peo- 
ple from the ravages of strong drink, 
was a commanding issue. So was the 
necessity of shielding his people from 
the lustful assaults incidental to the pres- 
ence here of as many as five hundred 
whaling vessels in a single year. 

He was a wise ruler, who kept wise 
counselors about him, and his ambition 
was to serve his people well and to hold 
them to what was right. 

He had his faults, but no one knew 
them or regretted them more than he. 
To the young chiefs gathered in their 
school, he said: “I wish my lot had 
been like yours. I deeply regret the 
foolish manner in which I spent the 
years of my youth.” 

He was a remarkable man, in the fore- 
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front of remarkable changes in the life 
of a whole nation. The marvel is that 
one short life should compass such a 
transformation as Hawaii experienced 
from 1813 to 1854, and that that life 
should have been a part of it all. 

In no small degree was this due to the 
pronounced influence of three noble 
daughters of Hawaii,—Keopuolani, Kaa- 
humanu and Kinau. Sturdy in their 
loyalty to Christian ideals, their counsels 
were of inestimable value to Kauikeaouli 
in giving direction to his convictions and 
in helping to shape his decisions in great 
exigencies. 

This memorial tablet, when finally 
erected at his birthplace, shall speak to 
coming generations as they shall read 
the inscription. But an even nobler 
memorial is that which is written in the 
hearts of the Hawaiian people and of 
every lover of their race. 

It is fitting that I should quote in clos- 
ing, the words uttered by Kamehameha 
IV in this house of worship in his ad- 
dress on the occasion of his taking the 
oath to maintain the Constitution, Janu- 
ary T1855): 

“The age of Kamehameha III was one 
of progress and of liberty, of schools 
and of civilization. He gave us a Con- 
stitution, and fixed laws; he secured the 
people in their title to their lands, and 
removed the last chain of oppression. 
He gave them a voice in his councils 
and in the making of the laws by which 
they are governed. He was a great na- 
tional benefactor, and has left the im- 

press of his mild and amiable disposition 
on the age for which he was born.” 
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Rev. Henry P. Judd and Rev. John W. 
Wadman left March 7th on their third 
tour in the interest of Sunday School and 
temperance work. They arrived in Hilo 
the following morning, which was Sun- 
day, and Mr. Judd preached at the Haili 
Church. In the evening a temperance 
rally was held at which both spoke. 

A Sunday School Institute in Haili 
claimed the attention of Mr. Judd, Mon- 
day, March 9, and that evening he spoke 
in the Japanese church. Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday were spent in a 
tour of the district of Puna, four Sunday 
Schools being visited, and an address 
given at each. 

Friday evening a meeting was held at 
Hakalau, and Sunday morning Mr. Judd 
conducted the service at Laupahoehoe 
church. 
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CENTRAL UNION NEWS 


Service of Admission 


(Adopted by Centrai Union Church March 25, 1914.) 


Mo. 
Xd ~ 


Welcome 


Beloved in the Lord, you are about 
to enter into the most sacred and en- 
dearing covenant with Christ and with 
all who follow Him. The solemn con- 
fession which you make this day will 
abide with you wherever you go, to 
confirm your faith, to shield you in 
temptation, to cheer you in discour- 
agement, to comfort you in sorrow, 
and to give you victory in death. 

Be assured that the hopes and af- 
fections of the Church are upon you. 
Our hearts go out towards you in ten- 
der solicitude that you may fulfill our 
joy, and may, together with us, be 
found faithful in the service of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

Remember that your Heavenly 
Father cares for you with a love which 
passes knowledge, that His Holy Spirit 
dwells in you to comfort and inspire, 
and that His Son, your Master, 
pledges to you His infinite power as 
you battle in this world for the com- 
ing of His Kingdom. 

Rejoice with exceeding joy in the 
abundant life which Christ bestows, in 
the work which He gives you to do, in 
the sacrifices which He calls you to 
make, and in the confident hope that 
as you follow Him you will be trans- 
formed into His own likeness from 
elory to glory. 


Confession 


You do now confess your faith in 
God your Father, and your purpose to 
love and obey Him; with the Bible as 
your guide you will to follow Jesus 
Christ, His Son, your Lord and 
Saviour; you accept the leadership of 
the Holy Spirit in your life; and you 
dedicate yourself to the service of God 
and your fellow men. 


c2 
“ 


This confession of your Christian 
faith and purpose do you honestly and 
heartily make? 


Baptiamn 

(Here in case of those not before bap- 
tized, let the ordinance be administered. 
After the baptism let the Minister say 
to the candidates who have been baptized 
in infancy.) 

Through the faith of believing par- 
ents you have already been given in 
solemn covenant to God by Baptism. 
Do you now, on your own behalf, cor- 
dially affirm that consecration? 


Covenant 


You do now convenant to work to- 
gether with us your fellow Christians 
for the progress of God’s Kingdom 
throughout the world. To this end 
you will help to promote the welfare 
and efficiency of this Church, and seek 
its unity, purity, and increase. 


Response hy the Church 
(Members of Church will stand and re- 
peat in unison) 


We, then, the members of this Church, 
do affectionately receive you into our 
communion, and in the name of Christ 
bid you welcome to this fellowship with 
us in the blessings of the gospel. We 
pledge to you our sympathy, our help and 
our prayers that you may evermore in- 
crease in the knowledge and love of God. 
We trust that by His grace we all may 
walk worthy of the vocation wherewith 
we are called with all lowliness and 
meekness, with longsuffering, forbearing 
one another in love; giving diligence to 
keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of peace. 


Benediction 
The Right Band of Hellomship 


The Hawaii Evangelical Association 
which met at Kukuihaele March 17-19 
was next visited. Other Hawaiian Board 
representatives from Honolulu were 
Rev. J. P. Erdman and Rev. Akaiko 
Akana. 

During a three day tour of Molokai, 
following the Hawaii Association, Kau- 


nakakai, Halawa and Waialua churches 
were visited. 

Returning to Lahaina Mr. Judd and 
Mr. Wadman attended the meeting of the 
Maui Association. This completed the 
pre-arranged program. 

Upon Mr. Judd’s return to Hawaii in 
the fall these tours will be resumed. 
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One hundred Years of Peace 


Peace Pageant* 
By JAMES A. WILDER 
DRAMATIS PERSONA— 


Peace. Classic costume. Holds olive 
branch. Fillet of forget-me-nots. 
Abundance. Cornucopia of 

fruit, etc. White fillet. 
Industry. Distaff. White fillet. 
Contentment. Bouquet. White fillet. 
War. Tall, thin: clad in coat of mail, 
helmet under arm; beetling brows, but 
dignified bearing. 


grain, 


Famine. Black and white rags—hair 
down, gaunt. 

Pestilence. Yellow. 

Horror. Red Rags—holds bundle of 
something. 


Columbia. Classic, white with Stars 


and Stripes for mantle. Red Liberty 
Caps «pear. 
Brittania. Minerva’s Helmet, Nep- 


tune’s Trident: Cuirasse, shield emblaz- 
oned with Union Jack, etc. 

Brother Jonathan. Tall. White trous- 
ers, strapped under top boots, red and 
white striped waistcoat, blue swallow- 
tail. Cordon of blue silk with stars. 
Beaver hat, white, with blue-starred 
white hatpin. Chin whiskers. 

John Bull. Short and stocky. Yellow 
tan top boots, small clothes, Union Jack 
waistcoat ; bell crown black top hat; blue 
swallowtail, hunting crop. Side whisk- 
ers, ruddy. 


Supernumerary performers, the va- 
riety of which may be commensurate with 
the number of children taking part in the 
Pageant. 

Indians, Canadian and American, with 
the usual costumes. These must be strict- 
ly modern, though gala, as also the fol- 
lowing, the number of which is optional. 


Chief Justice(s) of the Supreme Court 
—Senators; Rough Riders, Sheriff, 
Cowboys, Rangers, Maine Fisherman, 
Southern Planter, Mobile Roustabout, 
“Arkansas Traveller’; New Mexicans, 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton; Police; Sal- 
vation Army; Missionaries with their 
flocks, Korean, Japanese, Chinese, Fili- 
pinos, ete. Episcopal and Roman Cath- 
olic bishops and clergy. Firemen. 

The Artisans, Iron Worker, Carpen- 
ter, Mason, etc. 

* (Celebrating 100 Years Peace between 
Great Britain and the United States. Suitable 


for any number of performers and adaptable 
to platform or school yard.) 
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Wireless Airman, Diver, 
Miner, etc. 

American Army and Navy—A Major 
General and Admiral. 

West Pointers. Annapolis Midship- 
man. Boy Scouts. Baseballer. Bevy of 
American Belles. 

Canadian Indians, with snow shoes 
and fur. British Chief Justice(s) ; 
Lords of High Degree; Highlanders, 
Irish Paddy ; Mauxman; Crofter ; Frock- 
ed Farmer; Hull Trawler, London 
Costee ; Eaton, Rugby, Charethouse Boys, 
Lord Mayor, ete. Crickette; Beefeater. 

Grenadiers, Guardsmen, Constables, 
Master of Hounds, Bevy of English 
Belles, Indian Princes, ete. 


Operator, 


(MUSIC) 

Enter Peace and Attendants; Abun- 
dance, Contentment and Industry. 

War and Attendants; Pestilence, Hor- 
ror and Famine. 
(Heo aes) 
addresses War.) 

Peace. Why am I always thus fol- 
lowed? 

War. lam War. In my strong arms 
lies the safety of nations. 

Peace. Nay. You speak unknowing- 
ly. In my train come Abundance, Con- 
tentment and Industry. Look who it is 
that follow you, Grim War :—Pestilence, 
Horror and Famine! 

War. Have done. I stand here ever 
present and by me Heroes stand. These 
be only a chattel horde—begone! 


(Peace stops center and 


Famine. Not while War is abroad— 
Ela We blalsbay! 

Pestilence. Youll have me, Pestilence, 
always by your side. Ha! Ha! Ha! 

Horror. (Does not speak—but points 
to herself). Ha! Ha! Ha! 

Peace.. Horror! Famine! Pestilence! 


War. 
up! 

Peace.. False! This very hour two 
nations old in your care, two great na- 
tions whose blood was one but which 


Man is not ready to give me 


you ruthlessly split in years agone— 


even in this very hour they come to cele- 
brate Me—Peace. 

(Enter Columbia at some distance) 

War. Your dreams are but vain. Na- 
tions must war, or die.. 

Peace. Vain dreams? Look thou. 
Here they come. See! This one is the 
spirit of a land of the Free! Broad 
land of many climes spreading from sea 
to sea. From the rock bound coasts of 
Pine Sweet Maine to Rainbow sands of 
hazy Florida. Prairies of the Golden 
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West. Azure Peaks of Mauna Loa. 
Thirsty sands of Yuba. Winding rivers 
and the busy market places. The spirit 
of this land of a billion men—look 
where she stands, Columbia! 

War. But with her come armed men 
—my own warring men-of-war. For 
she has warred, and warred again! 

Peace—To be ready for war is war’s 
prevention. But must always man fol- 
low the past? 

War. Man is bound to his past. 

Peace. You speak in accents of the 
past. Hear, Harken now to words of 
the newer day. My time is dawning. 
Harken, and learn. Turning to Colum- 
bia: Hail! Columbia! 

Columbia, Jonathan and the Ameri- 
cans salute Peace by raising the open 
palm of their right hand. 

(MUSIC. “Hail Columbia’) 

Columbia. Brother Jonathan—(gives 
her hand). 

Jonathan—( Kissing 
Country! 

(All approach to the center) 

Peace. Your errand, my good friends, 
is written in your faces. I think I see 
my advocates. 

War. (Turns away and retires back 
where he and his train cower). 

Peace. Glad smiles are here and gen- 
tleness. Is it me whom you seek? 

Jonathan. It is, Oh Peace. We come 
this day to sit in your happy shadow, 
while we celebrate in your presence, and 
by your leave, a momentous event in 
our history and that of our race! 

Peace. Abundance, Industry and Con- 
tentment shall wait upon you. 

(A., I. and C. descend as escort) 

Be you very welcome, Columbia! 
Brother Jonathan and all the Ameri- 
cans! 

Music. ‘Columbia, Gem of the Ocean”’ 


The American cortege sits left of 


her hand) My 


stage. Peace presides, Columbia, etc., 
grouped. 
Peace. All the world knows of this 


day. So shall our celebration be worthy 
of the time and the occasion. 

Fanfare of trumpets. 

(This may be played on a piano) 


But soft. Here are our friends the 
British. Albion! Bulwark of Justice: 
Founder of Good Government; Isles of 
the North, Vales of Devon, Downs of 
Suffolk, Fens of York! girt by the sea— 
Great Nation—the seat of an Empire 
wide as the Earth. 


Rule, Brittania ! 
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MUSIC. Rule, Rule, Brittania! 

(Brittania lifts her trident—The Eng- 
lish uncover in a courtly way—The 
Americans rise.) 

Peace. Welcome all! You too are full 
of smiles. Come, come hither. This 
shall be a day of days. 

Brittamia. Greetings to you, Peace, 
and to all our Cousins; Peace be with 

b Gey: 

(The English cortege now moves to 
its arranged place, Right. John Bull 
bows Brittania to her seat, Right center.) 


(War. Looks grieved and slinks far- 
ther away.) 
Jonathan. Well met, Brother John, 


on this the one hundredth anniversary 
of the treaty of Ghent, since when no 
strife of arms between us twain has 
come to pass. 

John Bull. Brother Jonathan, we are 
well met this day. One hundred years 
of peace have come and gone. Let us 
shake hands. For this is my boast, that 
where my hand goes, there goes my 
heart. 

Brother Jonathan. I too am ready 
for this. “Our common language, re- 
ligion, laws, government, blood—iden- 
tity of these makes men of one race— 
one country. 

John Bull. So be it. In this time of 
a century, the relations between us have 
so improved that I think we are war- 
ranted in believing, what all reflecting 
men earnestly hope, that another war 
between England and America has be- 
come an impossibility. 

Peace. Oh dawn of the new era! 
Happy consummation ! 

Brittania. (To Columbia) Daughter— 
never again let us do aught to make us 
weep for Anglo-Saxon dead. If blood 
was the price of peace, all has been paid 
in full. 

Columbia. My mother (embraces her) 
MUSIC. “Hymn to Peace.” 

(John and Jonathan shake hands). 

Jonathan. (Makes a_ sign. Indian 
chiefs of both nations approach, yelling.) 
Silence ! 

John, among us children of the Plains, 
we have a custom long in use. To ce- 
ment our peace that was, and our peace 
that is to be— 


Peace. Let it be forever, good my 
friends ! 

John Bull. Hear! Hear! 

Jonathan. Let us bury the hatchet, 


and smoke the pipe of peace. 
John Bull. A very good idea! 
(Indian dance) 
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The Canadians (mackinaw coats, furs; 
trappers, Eskimos) let forth a yell, like- 
wise the Sioux and Seminoles. Stag 
dance with drums, around pit previously 
dug, and calumet. 

A Sachem. Hold! Land of the Long 
Border—Land of the great fields, the 
impenetrable forest and rivers without 
end. Between us, threé thousand miles 
of frontier stretches from ocean to 
ocean. On this long line no fortress, no 
redoubt stands menacing. Our walls 
are stronger than stone and iron—they 
are builded in the heart. These bound- 
aries, unguarded, are yet stronger than 
walls of steel. 

Canada. Bring forth the calumet! So 
shall the nations of the world take heed 
—that where man wills to be just, and 
where friends and brothers stand face 
to face, no forts, no battlements need 
there be to mark our lines. 

(All the Indians yell) 

(The Sachems solemnly bring forth a 
hatchet ) 

(Sachem solemnly passes it to Peace.) 

Peace. Here is a mighty axe. Regard 


it well. It is the symbol of Contention 
—alas. Alas! I see on it stains—alas— 
its dreadful edge, look you, is nicked by 
- wars. 

Jonathan. (Points to edge) Lexing- 
ton. 

John Bull. Concord. 

Peace. No more! The tale is told. 


Our childrens’ children will remember 
only Concord. Concordia—one of my 
names! Bury the hatchet! 

(Gives it to the Sachem) 

War. It shall be reddened yet again. 

All. (Rising) No, no. Never! False 
prophet, &c., &c., (tumult) 

John Bull. Who is this one? 

Jonathan. Who breaks in upon our 
ceremony of burying the hatchet? 

Peace. Old War—old, decrepit War 
Without—Just Cause. Go now! 

John Bull. Off with you! 

Jonathan. Trot along! 

War. You may need me yet! (Starts 
to go) 

ARBITRATION. 
(A little ragged girl appears in War's 
path. He avoids her with a detour) 
Peace. This is no place for him. 
who is this ragged little waif? 

Arbitration. May I play too? I have 
nobody to play with! 

(All regard her) 

I am—I am Arbitration. 

Brittania. Come here little girl. Who 
are you? 


But 
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Arbitration. My name is Arbitration. 
I have nobody to play with. Mister 
Carnegie builded me a house but they 
won't let me live in it. 

Brittania. Poor little girl. 

Columbia. Make way for Arbitration! 
Gentlemen of the law, cannot you wel- 
come this little girl? 

(The English Chief Justice and the 
United States Chief Justice—come_ to 
her side. 

Peace. These are old friends of yours 
—Brittania and the British: Columbia 
and the Americans: They have been at 
Peace 100 years and are now ready to 
bury the hatchet and smoke the Pipe of 
Peace. 

Jonathan. And now I come to think 
of it, it was yonder little girl who did 
so much to bring this day about. 

John Bull. Right. You are quite 
right. I move that Arbitration be given 
her place among us. 

(Raps the table) 


Jonathan. .1 second the motion! 
(Rises ) 

All in favor of this motion say Aye. 

Alb AY Eel 

John Bull. Carried. (Music) 


(Columbia and Brittania remove Arbi- 
tration’s rags, and deck her in a tunic of 
cloth of gold, while Peace crowns her 
with a chaplet of white Lilies of the Val- 
ley.) 

(The Sachem holds the hatchet to 
Arbitration ) 

She touches it. Then in turn, Colum- 
bia, Brittamia, John Bull and Jonathan. 
The Sachem bears it aloft, descends to 
the ground (or floor) and buries it. 
Jonathan now lights the Calumet. 

John Bull and Jonathan put the double 
stem to their mouths. 

Arbitration lights the pipe. 

A dense smoke goes up. 

A salute is fired from the hills (bass 
drum from school yard) 

The English. Hip, Hip, Hip—Hooray. 
cheers for Columbia and Uncle Sam. 

The Yankees: Rah, Rah, Rah 

Hip, Hip, Hip—Hooray. 
Hip, Hip, Hip—Hooray. 

Jonathan. All up boys—three times 
three for Brittania and John Bull. 
..The Yankeess Rah, Rah, Rah 

Rak Raw Rah 
INelal, SR, [Ree 1SNehie 
tan-i-a; John Bu-ull. 

Brittania. And now, nine cheers for 
little Arbitration—the Hope of the An- 
glo-Saxons. 

(All hands cheer lustily) 
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Hurrahs, Rebel Yells, Rah Rahs, and 
the Indian Hullaballoo.) 

Columbia. I proclaim Arbitration our 
Queen of the May! 

Take your partners! 

John steps up to clam Columbia— 

Jonathan claims Brittania. 

Peace, Abundance, Industry and Con- 
tentment lift Arbitration to the throne 

(In a large representation a contingent 
of our army may fraternize with the 
English, as often they have in history, 
and march past to a common tune like 
Annie Laurie. ) 


o, 6% 
oe Me 


Volume EXXTT Salutes Volume TT. 


“The White Elephant” is the name of 
a vigorous little journalistic venture in 
Bankok. It is the first school paper in 
Siam to be issued from a printing press, 
and is the work of the Manual Training 
Department of the wide awake Bankok 
Christian College. Mr. Arthur M. Mc- 
Clure, formerly of the Honolulu Y. M. 
C. A., is the editor. 


We hope “The White Elephant,” like 
its aged “FrieEND” of the Paradise of 
the Pacific, may continue in youth up to 
three score years and ten and more. 

One of the boys, describing his ex- 
periences in a trip round the world, 
says: “Did I hear some one ask how 
cold 20 degrees below zero is? Since 
we can get manufactured ice in Bank- 
kok you all know how cold melting ice 
is when you hold it in your hands. You 
also know that that much of cold is 32 
degrees above zero. Well 20 degrees 
below zero is 32 degrees plus 20 degrees 
or 52 degrees colder than the melting ice 
which you have held in your hand.” 

Another, visiting a Manual Training 
Exhibit, came back with these practical 
conclusions, ‘What does this exhibit 
show us? I would like to answer two 
things. First, that there is a great deal 
of talent and skill to be found among 
the boys of Siam. Second, that if this 
talent and skill had proper training they. 
could be directed into avenues of great 
usefulness, not only to themselves, but 
to the country also. So we Siamese boys 
and girls ought not to think that to 
work with our own hands is a disgrace. 
Now let us think of the civilized coun- 
tries of American and Europe. There 
the boys and girls are taught to work 
with their own hands. Even the chil- 
dren of the rich as well as the poor. 
“Those that are rich ought not to think 
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that because they can have their work 
done by their money that it is a disgrace 
to have the hands of their children 
trained to make things.” 

Are they fond of fun too? The fol- 
lowing debate would imply that they 
afer 

An Interesting Debate at the B. C. C. 
“Which is Better for Siamese Women: 
Long Hair or Short Hair?” 

The above was the subject of a very 
interesting debate at the B. C. C. Liter- 
ary Society on October 18th. The de- 
cision of the Honorable Judge was 51 
to 62 in favor of the short hair. Both 
sides put up a very good discussion of 
this very timely subject. It seemed to 
be the predominant idea that long hair 
was only pretty while short hair was 
pretty also, and that the disadvantages 
of long hair were more than the ad- 
vantages. 

Below are a few of the points brought 
out during the debate: 

Long hair— 

Only pretty. 

Held perfumery longer. 

Took too much time to comb it. 

Where it would require one bottle of 
perfumery for short hair, it would take 
five bottles for long hair. 

Furnished too much revenue for the 
outside country because all of the pretty 
many colored bows and “rats” had to be 
imported. 

Could not wash it every day because 
it took too long for it to dry. 

Short hair— 

Pretty also. 

If a girl was not pretty with short 
hair, long hair would not make her 
pretty. 

Did not have to bother with ribbons 
and “rats” and only took a few minutes 
to comb it. 

Was not “‘roong rang.” 

Can wash it every day and when bath- 
ing she does not have to be careful to 
keep her hair dry. 


Last but not least argument against 


long hair was the fact that a woman 
who had long hair could not work like a 
woman who had short hair. 


SPOT CASH 


We will pay $5 spot cash for a copy 
of The Friend issued in August, 1900. 
This number is needed to complete a 
file. Address Box 489, Honolulu. 


April, 1914. 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 
February 21, 1914 to March 20, 1914. 


RECEIPTS. 
Ay B. Cut. Ma, .cjc0hn ae $ 292.50 
ASEM.) Ane eas oko ste 2521.70 
Beretania Settlement ............. 362.95 
Bills Payable (bal. only)........... 1000.00 
Educational—Social Work ......... 50.00 
English-Portuguese Work’......... 272.50 
Filipino Evangelist -....eeeeee 45.00 
Hawaii General Fund .2.-...9.ee08 54.85 
Haka Preacher Hund> {j.;c unseen 150.00 
Invested Funds .....) 23.0 240.40 
Japanese Work. .....4. ase 115.00 
Kauai General Fund). 3... 3.00 
Kalaupapa Building Fund ......... 20.00 
Kalihi Church ‘Land? =). nee 400.00 
Maui General Fund .\)>oc32c2e eee 121.00 
Ministerial Relief Fund ........... 108.23 
Oahu General Fund sie 502.70 
Office Expense: 2... .-2hencteaee 16.50 
Real Estate Wund |. 28-eer eee 65.00 
Trust Account ...2)sei eee 150.00 
$6491.33 
EXPENDITURES. 

A. B.C. Mic. eee $ 15.00 
Beretania_Settlement” sneer 232.03 

Chinese Work”. ..). 7.2... $ 6.00 
Salaries ©.) .é..0.4clekseeee 363.00 369.00 
Coan Land |. siscis..00 ie eee Ree eee 100.00 

English-Portuguese Work ...$27.50 
Salaries <! . Fic, 952.00 979.50 
Educational—Social Work—Salaries 300.00 
Filipino Evangelist. 7s 7.ceee eee 28.00 
General Fund—Salaries ........... 464.00 

Hawalian Work \.. oscece nee $25.00 
Salaries. s.+ -:s\..03) See 726.00 751.00 
Interest, Account’... ..\) jase 15.96 

Japanese Work . 2S:csteeee $129.50 
Salaries \.¢ as.0..0cee eee 927.00 1056.50 
Kalihi Settlement’... a3eneneeeee 100.00 
Lahainaluna Educational Fund..... 117.90 
Office Expense. .}. ./)250h ene 25.80 
Preachers’ Training Fund ......... 232.00 
Real Estate: Fund ... caste eee 40.00 
Sunday School Work .... sae. oeeueee 170.50 
$4997.19 
Excess of Receipts over Exp....... $1494.14 
Overdraft on March 20, 1914...... $1403.73 


Ce ey aM 
Ba “ ox 


The ninety-fourh anniversary of the 
birth of Fannie Crosby was fittingly cele- 
brated by the students of Mills School 
and Kawaiahao Seminary Tuesday, 
March 23. Several of the famous song 
writer’s compositions were sung by the 
student body. Dr. Ferguson delivered 
an address on her life, and Mr. John 
Martin gave the history of several of her 
best known hymns. 
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THE SEAMEN’S FRIEND 


The first Seamen's paper in the United States. The FRIEND now revives the old feature. 
Any items of interest to seamen and the ‘waterfront’ will be found in these columns. 


HENRY ALLEN, Editor 


LOS 


LIST OF PIER NUMBERS. 


Army. Wharf (marine planter)......Pier 1 
ROPE MV VILE Del tard ells vole ye 0.4 6 ayele siete » Pier 2 
'Inter-Island Coal mere Mirenctisial ate fi h0/r2) Pier 3 
Marine Railway Site (proposed 

ZCesie)) 8 CES She eee nee Pier 4 
INE che MBSE AL UN (Cea hee Pier 5 
INET CUTAN Sa cl (0 Pier 5A 
Pvletiairesmet: Weare |. 0. sce eee eee ..Pier 6 
BREN SEO TSS M8 sk: Pier’ Wi 
Fort Street Bulkhead Slip.......... Pier 8 
Fort Street Bulkhead Front.........Pier 9 
QE NTS WV ois ee re Pier 10 
Allen & Robinson Frontage........ Pier 11 
Brewer) Wart. oo us... Jb eerie Chee Pier 12 
Niwa estreeh Wharf... ....58....6. Pier 13 
ee UE 0 i Pier 14 
Queen Street Bulkhead Wharf...... Pier 15 
LEA) Fo SES ot er Pier 16 
REORIEOCVGM NVI ccc cis occ cee cas Pier 17 
Railroad Wharf (mauka).......... Pier 18 
Ralirogd: Wart) (makal).... 2... cee Pier 19 


Do 
The phases of the moon for this month are 
as follows: 


First quarter. ..... April 3,at2p.m.,C.S.T7T. 


Phen) sy shai 6 April 10, at 7 a.m., C. 8S. T. 
Pecharel hai April 17, at 2a,m., C. S.T, 
Beet oa April 25, at5 a.m., C. 8. T. 


%, 
Xa 


New moon 


The sun will move a little more than 10 de- 
grees northward during this month and will 
be nearly 15° north of the equator at the end. 

ate 

Mercury may be Visible in the morning sky 
just before sunrise, about April 6th. 

ae 

Venus will move enstward faster than the 
sun. It will be several times as bright as 
the brightest star in the sky, the entire 
illuminated disc will be turned towards us. 

Es 

Mars, 90° east of ae sun on April 10th, 
about the middle of the month will be 125,- 
000,000 miles away. Bright as a star of the 
first magnitude. 

& 

Jupiter will be visible in the morning sky 
and will be a conspicuous morning star at 
this season. 

ry Oo 

Saturn will be visible throughout the month 
im the western sky. 

i ge 

Uranus will be visible in the southeast after 
midnight. 

fo 

Neptune, 90° east of the sun on April 10th, 
at this season will be rather near the planet 
Mars. It will still be in the eastern part of 
the constellation. 


? 
“ 


EADERS of this department of the 

FRIEND were doubtless pleased to 

“note in last month’s issue the figures 

given in a letter from the Superintendent 

of the Seamen’s Institute, showing a 

patronage which would indicate its popu- 
larity and prosperity. 

The harboring of some 9000 men for 
1913 was a big task and in every way 
worthy of the Institution and its man- 
agement. Mr. Everton doesnot say in 


his communication just what use these 
men made of the Institute, but we can 
assume that it was in some substantial 
use other than occupying a chair now and 
then. Lodging being one of the main 
purposes of the building (we understand 
there are no restaurant privileges) sup- 
pose we assume again that 20 men have 
had beds for every one of the 365 days. 
There would then be a comfortable mar- 
gin for visitors. Such a record is un- 
qualifiedly good. 


Incidentally, there should have been 
good financial returns on such a showing. 
We might easily argue something close 
to the self-supporting basis. Nay more, 
perhaps there were profits (the place 
does not have to pay rents, and it might 
be argued that “overhead” expenses, such 
as managers’ salaries, etc., could come 
from donations) and if so, we would 
modestly suggest that a fund might be 
created for the less fortunate sailors,— 
less deserving if you please. 

For another inference is unavoidable; 


these 9000 men—of course repeaters in, 


many instances—were of the self-respect- 
ing, self-supporting type of sailors who 
could pay their way. There would seem 
to be no reflection on the management if 
they were looked out for first, and ac- 
cording to the probable accommodations 
of the building there could have been no 
room for any other anyway. Those 
writers who have been standing up for 
the Seamen’s Institute in the local press, 
take the position that the sort of seamen 
we have been speaking of is the only one 
entitled to consideration and assistance. 
That alas, is the verdict of political 
economy and common sense, but we 
doubt very much if Sailors’ Homes would 
ever have been instituted if that type of 
men had been the only one in view. To 
most minds, there would hardly be any 
excuse for the existence of Sailors’ In- 
stitutes, had not the general run of sea- 
men been the rollicking, slap-dash salt 
who earned his money in hard work cov- 
ering many months, but “blew it all in” 
in less than a week at the first port after 
pay day. Your Ordinary Seaman is no 


’ Sunday School Superintendent or we 


might safely leave him to his own de- 
vices,—or vices, for that matter. 

Now then, here is our main plea: 
Honolulu, apparently has no room for 
that sort of a “down and out,” has he, 
Mr. Everton? He is here, though. Ad- 
mit he doesn’t deserve any consideration 
from purely political economy aspects, 
from higher considerations (no secret to 
men who have fathered sailors homes) 
he needs to be protected against himself, 
against the sharpers of his own kind as 
well as the hell-holes we have licensed to 
entrap him. If he does not even have 
the price of a bed, some place ought to be 
found in the name of Sailors’ Homes 
that will take a chance on him. Aye, and 
they must be prepared to “lose out” on 
that chance occasionally. There ought to 
be some vacant beds for him,—left ready 
for others of his sort, when he leaves. 

It ought to be evident that THE FRIEND 
has no real issue with Mr. Everton or 
the Seamen’s Institute. Does it not be- 
come reasonably clear that we each have 
in mind a different class of men, in just 
what ratio one stands to the other 
numerically, we do not dare express an 
opinion. The Honolulu Institute is look- 
ing out for the one (and there seems to 
be no question but that it deserves con- 
sideration) and no one is caring for the 
other save the police force, the Territorial 
jail—where some of them have more or 
less permanent quarters—and the Sal- 
vation Army. Economically it would be 
a saving to the city if their menace to the 
community could be removed or les- 
sened by wise-hearted methods. If the 
Seamen’s Institute has too much on its 
hands in caring for the respectable type, 
THE Frienp would like to champion a, 
move to meet “jacky,” wayward, fool- 
hardy, spendthrift, yet likeable and hu- 
man, either at the threshold of his mis- 
fortunes,—the door of the saloon,—or 


when, kicked out into the gutter, he has 
no recourse but td join the “wine gang” 
to bum and beat his way till he gets “on 
the reef.”” Perhaps we might call such an 
agency a Sailors’ Home, for lack of a 


better name. AAAS. 
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Se ODS SIGE S. 


Prof. Hayward Cooper of Leeds Insti- 
tute of Science, has just described the re- 
sults of a careful investigation into will- 
o’-the-wisp superstititions. He visited 
mines, marshes, and sailed on ships that 
brought tales of “swamp lights,’ and he 
refutes all the commonly accepted scien- 
tific explanations. Professor Cooper says 
that although some of the Jack-O-Lan- 
terns may have been a spontaneous igni- 
tion of vapors from swampy bogs as well 
as mines, and some of these may have 
been luminescent insects, such as glow 
worms and fireflies, yet he was able to 
literally capture from the topmasts and 
in the rigging of several ships, what the 
sailors in awesome tones always called 
“Jack-O’-Lanterns.” They were nothing 
more or less than luminescent owls and 
smaller birds of nocturnal habits. These 
winged creatures had skimmed over the 
waters or touched the surface of the 
marshes and the phosphorescent, lumin- 
ous moisture had clung to them as they 
took flight. When they momentarily rested 
or flew about where the conditions were 
proper, this phosphorus scene was visible. 
Some of these birds were the white owls, 
while many others were smaller sea 
birds. These lights may be seen at ‘“Wai- 
alua” nearly every night, and the native 
Hawaiians are very superstitious about 
them, believing them to be the restless 
spirits of the dead who were buried there 
years ago. 

‘ 


~e 


Reports have come to us of gambling 
and the fleecing of sailors in a hall con- 
ducted for the benefit of seamen in this 
city. Simultaneously we are told of the 
assault of a sailor in the same hall, re- 


sulting in his confinement in the hospital 


for several days. No steps were taken 
to punish the perpetrator of the assault, 
according to the report. 

Incidentally we are told of another 
seaman who was assaulted and practically 
“shanghaied” aboard the bark R. P. 
Rithet on her last departure for the Coast. 

These are grave accusations, involving 
the honor of the community, and should 
be investigated by the Seamen’s Insti- 
tute, which has as its incentive the de- 
fense of seamen’s rights, and the public 
informed as to the truth or falsity of the 
report. 


<a 


ie 


For days he had eaten nothing, faint 
and famished he swayed upon the pave- 
ment, tottered, and sank into a telescope 
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heap. A pseudo sympathetic crowd surg- 
ed eagerly round. Those in front whisp- 
ered to each other of the paleness of the 
victim’s face, the redness of his eyes, 
etc., while those behind stood in blissful 
ignorance as to. whether it was a cab 
smash, a “drunk” or some wild man from 
Borneo. “Now then—now then!” cried 
the “Cop” as he backed the throng away 


from the unfortunate. “Stand back 
there!” He wants more air. Give him 
att le 


“Yes, give me air!” gasped the out- 
cast, slowly opening his eyes. “I’ve lived 
on it for a week and I may as well have 
another blooming feast before I peg out!” 

The S. S. Manoa, the latest addition to 
the Matson Navigation Company’s fleet, 
represents an investment of about one 
million dollars. The dimensions and ton- 
nage are: Length over all, 446 feet; 
length between perpendiculars, 430 feet ; 
breadth, moulded, 54 feet; breadth 
moulded to upper deck, 33 feet 6 inches ; 
tonnage, gross, 6805; net, 4356; speed 
loaded, 14 knots. 

It is expected the newest and largest 
steamship of the Hamburg--American 
Line, the Vaterland, will commence her 
maiden voyage from Hamburg to. New 
York during the month of June. The 
gross register tonnage of the Vaterland 


. is 58,000; length, 950 feet; beam, 100 


feet. 


New Pastor for Rabului Union Church 


The S. S. Manoa on March 24 brought 
to the islands Rev. and Mrs. Howard 
Harris, who after a week of getting ac- 
quainted in Honolulu proceeded to Ka- 
hului to take up the work in the Union 
Church there. While in Honolulu they 
were the house guests of Rev. and Mrs. 
F. S.. Seudder. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harris are well known 
to some of our Honolulu people who 
have lived in Japan and Kahului is to’ 
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be congratulated on securing people of 
such tact and wide experience in Chris- 
tian work. 

Mr. Harris is a graduate of Rutgers 
College and of the Theological Semin- 
ary of New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
After five years in the pastorate in Haw- 
thorne, N. Y., he was called to take up 
educational work in Japan under the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Re- 
formed Church in America. His ex- 
perience in Japan ‘covered twenty 
years, of which fourteen were spent in 
teaching in Nagasaki and Tokyo, and 
six in evangelistic work. Always be- 
loved of the people, Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
ris have been especially successful in 
Sunday School work. Returning to 
America for his health, he was called 
back to the Church of which he had 
been pastor before going to Japan. Con- 
ditions had greatly changed during the 
many years of his absence. Hawthorne 
had become a residential section for 
many New York City people, but Mr. 
and Mrs. Harris with their winsome 
ways so captured the people, that when 
five years later, they decided to go to 
California, a petition with three yards 
of names was presented to them begging 
them to remain at Hawthorne. Mr. 
Harris comes to us from Los Angeles, 
where he was Professor in the Oriental 
Department of the University of South- 
ern California. ' 

The Kahului Church has planned a 
reception for their new pastor on April 
15th, in connection with the report of 
which we shall hope to include a picture 
of Mr. and Mrs. Harris. 

A captain of one of the ocean liners 
was showing a young lady friend of his 
over the ship when they came upon a big 
emigrant wolfing large quantities of 
food. 

“Just look at the enormous amount of 
food that fellow is consuming,” he said. 

“T suppose, Captain,” said the girl with 
a beaming smile, “he is what you sailors 
call a stowaway. 


“War in its grim reality is the sole survival of medieval barbarism. Everything 
else has been banished—pestilence, slavery, famine. 

Every one will recognize that the establishments of courts of justice to decide 
controversies between individuals was a great landmark in the progress of civilization. 
Another step just as inevitable is the establishment of similar courts between nations. 

As a nation, we of the United States should assume the leadership in the cause of 


peace. 
of our Republic. 


We are not by instinct a military nation. 
It does not appeal to our young men. 


It is not consonant with the genius 
There is nothing attractive to 


the young men of America in being shut up in dusty barracks or burning themselves 
up in forced practice marches.”—From “The Day of International Peace,” by Senator 


Burton. 
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| Che Anti-Saloon League of Hawaii 


By Geo. Paty 


Che Call of Hawaii 


(Extracts from a stirring article by 
John G. Woolley in The American Pa- 
triot for February). 


¢ si aa we organize our national 
victory over the liquor treason, 
the islands cannot wait. The call of the 
Pacific on grounds of both mercy and 
efficiency is loud and importunate. 

“Draw a line from Seattle to Sidney; 
another from San Francisco to Port 
Darwin; another from San Diego to 
Singapore; another from, Acapulco to 
Yokahama; another from Valparaiso to 
Viadivostock ; another from Capt Nome 
to Tahiti, and another from Sitka fo 
Wellington. 

“These lines will cross in the Hawai- 
ian Islands—the Pleiades of the Pacific. 
Fight inhabited floating gardens, mar- 
vels of beauty, salubrity and hospitality. 
Where, even as here, the liquor trade, 
the leprosy of human industry, eats off 
the fingers of opportunity ; eats away the 
lips of truth; eats out the eyes of am- 
bition and the heart of hope, and pays a 
rake-off to the revenues, for the priv- 
ilege. 

“Extra-natural conditions conduce to 
tolerance and breadth of beam. Ships 
are civilizations; and Hawaii is the ren- 
dezvous for the ships of all nations. All 
sorts and conditions of men mingle on 
our waterfront. All freaks and ingen- 
uities of vice, and all the standard forms 
of virtue, gather there. 

“American civilization is on trial in 
Hawaii, with every known competition 
present and working, and tourist states- 
men, student and philanthropists from 
the four corners of the earth, taking 
notes. 

“The Territory of Hawaii is Inspector 
General of American public health, 
against the invasion of Oriental dis- 
eases. No infected ship gets farther 
than quarantine in Honolulu bay. Nor 
clears that port without full, timely 
warning to the mainland. 

“The Island of Oahu is to all intents 
and purposes a naval and _ military 
camp, from the water to the clouds on 
the mountains. The rule of Congress 
should embrace it all, and the illicit 
liquor sellers should be hunted out as 
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diligently as plague rats, for the health 
and honor of the soldier and the country. 


“The native Hawaiians, reduced now, 
by the vices and diseases of Christian 
Nations, to some forty thousand in 
number, are as fine a race, under the 
circumstances, as the world can show. 
Measured by any standard, they exhibit 
some virtues that would adorn the na- 
tions that are more advanced. They are 
nominally Christians. That is, they are 
precisely like other Christians. But they 
are still the veriest barbarians when they 
take a drink. They are gentle, hand- 
some, hospitable, peaceful. But they are 
only ninety years removed from naked 
animalism. The liquor traffic simply 
murders them. 


“Hawali is purely a problem of con- 
servation and reclamation. The porous 
lava mountains are saturated with wa- 
ter, like giant sponges. Leaward agri- 
culture means first and always develop- 
ment of the latent moisture and its dis- 
tribution by irrigation systems. Titanic 
pumps, today, are lifting water five 
hundred feet for farming purposes. This 
means enormous capital and herculean 
labor. 


“Leeward sociology presents precisely 
the same characteristics. The Hawaiian 
race, which controls the law-making- 
law-enforcing function in the islands, is 
rich in moral and _ political potentiali- 
ties. The fruit of ninety years of mis- 
sionary work surely abides. But the soil 
of barbarism is very porous; and the 
application of Christian ethics to demo- 
cratic social tillage is still a matter of 
many years of social engineering. 

“Tn short, the present developed po- 
lice power of the Territory cannot meet 
the liquor situation. It can help, and is 
ready to help, and in the long run it 
would win. But the present need is too 
great to wait for a remotely future 
remedy. 


“Hawaii is the capital of American 
peace, and the model of American mis- 
sions. The federal government ought to 
control, can control the liquor traffic in 
the islands. The ports are in its hands. 
The federal officers are capable and lo- 
cally unentangled. Its power is re- 
spected and feared. The federal judges 
are independent and very able. 

“The federal government ought to 
take the matter in charge promptly and 
finally. The native people are entitled 
to it. The best interests of the army 
and navy demand it. All classes of help- 
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ful and honorable business men would 
favor it. And the object lesson would 
be famous throughout the world.” 


The statement that the Pleasanton 
Hotel is about to apply for a second- 
class liquor license has not been denied. 
According to our laws the following 
licenses may be issued: 


“Ist class, wholesale—fee $1000 per 
annum. 


wnd class, retail license to sell intoxi- 
cating liquors of any kind and in any 
quantity. Under this license the holder 
may conduct the following kinds of busi- 
ness: Saloon, hotel or restaurant. An- 
nual fee $750.” 


The second-class, retail license, is the 
kind of a license the Pleasanton Hotel 
will have if it has any. It is said that 
the Commissioners can put on such re- 
strictions as they wish, such as serving 
with meals only, but the fact remains 
that those who sign in favor of a license 
for the Pleasanton sign for a regular 
2nd class license which has no restric- 
tions whatever. The statement by the 
applicant that he is willing to abide by 
any restrictions the Board may impose 
does not in any way effect the fact that 
the only kind of a license you are sign- 
ing for is a regular 2nd class license. 
What the commissioners may or may not 
do does not enter into the case. Are we 
supposed to believe that if a license is 
granted and the Commissioners should 
say “for meals only” that if an automo- 
bile drives up to the door and the occu- 
pants order drinks between meals they 
will be refused? Or will they bring a 
sandwich on the tray and call that a 
meal? If persons in the Annex want a 
drink between meals will the same pro- 
gram be carried out? I am convinced 
that if we want a quiet respectable com- 
munity the only thing for the citizens of 
the neighborhood to do is to say “No 
license.” The MacDonald, within one 
block of the Pleasanton, has no license 
and does not want any. All the rooms 
are full of guests and they are able to 
make it pay. Ge Wak: 
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- Following its annual custom, The Friend 
is this month furnishing a program for Peace 
Day. The Department of Public Instruction 
cooperates in sending the programs to the 
schools. For this 
schools of Hawaii as well as The Friend are 
under great obligation to Mr. Jas. A. Wilder, 


by whom it was especially prepared. 


splendid pageant the 
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Craining Boys to Work 
By REV. JOHN F. COWAN, D.D. 


It is being demonstrated by unques- 
tionable tests that the value of a boy (or 
girl) as a future citizen depends largely 
on his knowing how to use his hands or 
mind in some useful occupation that will 
make of him a producer. The converse 
of this is equally true—that the danger of 
a boy becoming a loafer or criminal is in 
proportion to the lack of such training. 
The boy who has not been taught to do 
something in particular, and to take pride 
in doing it, is a potential parasite or 
criminal. 

After all that has been written and 
said about industrial training in Hawaii, 
we are slow in getting at actual training, 
outside of three or four large schools 
each, for boys and girls, which are avail- 
able, for economic and other reasons, to 
but a comparative few. The public school 
system has at last taken some tentative 
steps towards vocational teaching in 
some quarters, but, handicapped for lack 
of funds, how inadequate the best that it 
promises ! 


Here in Kohala District—too remote 
from Hilo Boarding School, Lahaina- 
luna, Kamehameha or Mills for many 
poorer boys—we were promised last year 
an instructor in wood and iron-working 
for two of our schools, in rotation with 
other schools in Kona and Hamakua, as 
soon as the funds for the new year be- 
came available. But “hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick,’ a change in plans 
now limits the work of this one voca- 
tional teacher for all of this big island, 
to Hilo alone. 


Kohala has many boys who are drift- 
ing towards idle, vicious manhood, be- 
cause they, or their parents, feel above 
plantation work, and there is nothing else 
that we can teach them at present. 
shall one day reap a harvest of hood- 
lums. I believe that the churches, where- 
ever possible, until other agencies are 
provided, could do no better work for 
religion and the state than to establish 
shops for teaching boys wood-working, 
iron-working, painting, paperhanging, 
printing, basket-making, etc., and gardens 
for inculcating the rudiments of small- 
farming. 

Much could be done without prohibi- 
tive cost. Local artizans might be used 
as instructors. We have in Kohala plenty 
of unused chapels which might better be 
turned into shops. Experience has shown 
that eras of industrial depression foster 
viciousness and crime. With men work- 
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ing but two or three days a week in our 
fields, and boys little in demand, we need 
to bestir ourselves to meet a real menace 
Take a district like this: $5,000 or $6,000 
would provide a centrally located build- 
ing—shops, a cottage for overseer, and a 
lodging house for boys when stormy 
weather prevented them walking home. 
This, with a few acres of ground, would 
provide for all the idle boys of the dis- 
trict, as day pupils (or evening pupils), 
who could not go to Hilo or other schools 
for economic reasons, and would doubt- 
less become a feeder for Hilo, Lahaina- 
luna, Kamehameha and Mills. 

What The Midget printing office has 
done in the way of starting boys on the 
upward road convinces me that it would 
be a good investment to add other shops 
to the printshop, all of which might be 
made self-supporting; and I believe the 
time has come to do it. 

If Hawaii cannot finance such an in- 
dustrial training, I am strongly tempted 
to make a canvass in the opulent East, in 
behalf of the Hawaiian, Japanese, Chi- 
nese and other boys who thus would be 
helped to become good citizens of the 
Territory, and prepare it for future state- 
hood. 
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Al Boy Needs His Father 


“A boy comes to the age when he is 
preeminently in need of companionship, 
and the only parent within hailing dis- 
tance of his heart is his mother. 

The soul of a boy should be valued 
above knickerbockers and three meals a 
day. There should be far more about a 
child to appeal to a father than the fact 
that the boy is run down at the heel and 
in need of a hair cut. 

It takes more than money to train up a 
child in the way he should go. 

Men pretend to confer a just tribute 
in turning youngsters over to their 
mothers. The fact is, they are sometimes 


more concerned about conferring the job. - 


Such shifting of responsibility is unjust. 
The man knows that mothers are en- 
dowed by nature for the unbringing of 
children, and he flateringly says ‘Let 
mother do it.’ So mother shoulders the 
unfair burden and goes on, meekly and 
faithfully, cooking, washing, patching— 


and what not—to the close of her weary 


day. Then all too frequently there comes 
to her the reward of having an officer at 
her door who tells her that her son or 
daughter has gotten into trouble and is, 
at that moment, in the custody of the au- 
thorities. 
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. What is the trouble? The officer per- 
functorily explains that the boy has been 
stealing or the girl was found consort- 
ing with dangerous companions. Is that 
the trouble? No, the officer mentions 
only the symptoms. The boy has grown 
beyond the mother’s thought. Young 
blood is rushing rampant through his 
veins, and no moral force restrains him 
from following his impulses. 

Such a child is not receiving a square 
deal. ‘Nor is the mother. 

Society should condemn any man who 
complacently turns from the task of 
nourishing his child’s soul. The job be- 
longs as much to him as to the woman. 

While saying this let it be emphatically 
added that society must likewise condemn 
any vocational injustice which would de- 
prive a father of the time he should have 
for companionship with his children. 

Is it ignoble for a father to be tender 
hearted? Do gentleness, simplicity, kind- 
ness and love connote strength in women 
and weakness in men? I think not. 

Twelve years is long enough for any — 
boy to remain solely in his mother’s 
hands. I know of mothers a-plenty who 
have shouldered the double burden and 
given to the State full-grown citizens. 
But for some years I have watched thou- 
sands of boys pass through the juvenile 
courts charged with delinquency, and. I 
have looked back of their offences and 
seen the youngsters stumbling along the 
trail of life being morally lacerated be- 
cause they were deprived of the chum- 
my, guiding hand of a father. 

There is nothing unnatural in this de- 
mand of the boy for man companionship. 
It is physiological. His life is enlarging 
and as he turned away from the nursery 
play and sought the companionship of 
knee trousers, just so he now turns to 
the man who he instinctively feels to be 
his matured self. 

With full knowledge of the excuses 
offered by busy fathers, I know of no 
good reason why a father should be de- 
prived of the fun of tramping across 
country with a hilarious youngster or 
why he may not legitimately swelter in 
an afternoon sun, munch peanuts and 
otherwise enjoy a ball game in company 
with his boy. —V. MacC. 
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Hawaii has a rival in nationalities. 
In a New England exchange we note 
that Miss Stedry, a bohemian, is at 
work in New Britain, Conn., among 
thirty-five nationalities. She speaks six 
languages and has a sewing school of 
137 children, including seventeen na- 
tionalities. ‘ 
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Kohala King’s Daughters Quarter Century 


On January 31st the Circle of King’s 
Daughters connected with Union Church, 
Kohala, celebrated its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary by a special meeting at the home 
of Dr. and Mrs. Bond, to which all form- 
er members residing in the district were 
invited. Mrs. Bond and the Misses Bond 
served a delightful luncheon, and some 
of the Seminary girls, who are supported 
by the Circle, or by individual members 

_of it, furnished pleasant music. 

This Circle has had a remarkably use- 
ful career. The papers which were read 
by Mrs. John Hind, the president, and 
Miss Caroline S. Bond, the secretary, 
make most inspiring reading. Of the 
ninety-two names enrolled in the quarter 
of a century, about a baker’s dozen are 
now doing splendid work; half a dozen 
have passed on to reward, and the rest 
are scattered to the ends of the earth, or 
are doing good work in St. Augustine’s 
Guild, Konala, which was organized out 
of the membership of the King’s Daugh- 
ters, at the time the Episcopal church 
people in the district withdrew from 
Union Church to enjoy their own forms 
of worship. 

Every year the King’s Daughters give 

about $20 worth of candy to the Christ- 
mas trees of the Japanese, Seminary and 
other Sunday Schools. They gave $200 
to the King’s Daughters’ Home in Hono- 
lulu. They have embroidered commun- 
ion clothes for the church, painted the 
Seminary, supported pupils in it, given 
the church a Bible and markers, a new 
organ; $6.50 a month towards the Jap- 
anese kindergarten, $21 to the Island 
Fund for ministers’ salaries, $58.50 to 
send a sick Japanese worker to the hos- 
pital, $23 to send another to the King’s 
Daughters’ Home, Oakland, bedding for 
the Salvation Army, and $122.65 a year 
to help the Sunday School pay for an au- 
tomobile to bring some children and 
workers having no conveyances. This 
money they have raised by concerts, rum- 
mage sales, cook books, cards, and in 
many ingenious ways. 
__ They have also held receptions for 
new pastors, and Seminary teachers, 
church socials and picnics, and provided 
suppers for the annual meetings of the 
church and congregation. 

In the way of civic helpfulness, they 
placed barrels for waste paper at needed 
points and are encouraging the school 
children to keep the streets clean, and 
they are now petitioning the Board of 
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Public Works for ten acres of land for a 
public park. 

I cannot close this imperfect summary 
of their abundant labors without a word 
of personal testimony to the earnest 
spirit, the untiring faithfulness and the 
bright inventiveness of these lovely Ko- 
hala saints. 

Rey. U. Cho Ping, pastor of Kaiopihi 
Chinese Church, with his family has been 
quarantined for some time on account of 
his eldest son having typhoid fever. The 
boy is beginning convalescence, but the 
quarantine will continue weeks yet, mean- 
while services are being held at Halawa. 

Sunday evening, February 8, the Sem- 
inary girls came in a body to the church 
service and, with almost the whole 
of “Kohala Row” and the other attend- 
ants, quite filled the house and made an 
inspiring congregation. 

The ladies of the church are assuming 
charge of the music for the services, a 
month each in turn. Mrs. John Hind, 
Mrs. H. C. Austin, Mrs. Henry Renton, 
Mrs. Cowan and Mrs. Watt have served. 
Mrs. Russell had the month of March and 
Mrs. Henry Renton will have charge of 
the Easter music. 

JOHN F. COWAN, Pastor. 

That the Honolulu Bible Training 
School has definite data concerning the 
“after graduation” status of its young 
people is.a fact attested the following 
figures. In February sixty-seven let- 
ters were sent to the alumnae of the 
school. This figure does not represent 
the full number resident in the islands, 
but those whose addresses are definitely 
known. The total number of replies was 
forty. Thirty-six have taught Sunday 
School since graduation, twenty-nine are 
teaching now. Nineteen of these are 
in Sunday Schools outside of Hono- 
lulu. Four stated a need of assistance in 
the matter of supplies, etc. The invita- 
tion to the annual graduation exercises at 
Kawaiahao Church in June was accepted 
with a considerable show of enthusiasm. 

A cable from Miss Ruth Richards, pre- 
ceding the Associated Press news of the 
burning of Wellesley College dormitory 
averted a period of suspense and anxiety 
here. Following the suspension of col- 
lege as a result of the fire, Miss Richards 
went to Alabama to visit a college friend. 
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Every pilot can steer a ship in calms; 


but he performs the skillful part who can 
manage it in storms. 
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Digest of Field Reports for 
Quarter Ending Dec. 31, 1913* 


By General Superintendent 
REY. WM. BREWSTER OLESON. 


LMOST uniformly the reports from 
all over the Territory indicate 
gratifying conditions. The work 

of the churches and of the various mis- 
sion agencies is being vigorously pressed. 
Recently established services at various 
points are making steady advance. One 
reports that the usual services are being 
well maintained; another that the Kind- 
ergarten is prospering though with fewer 
helpers; another that the average at- 
tendance at church services has been bet- 
ter than ever; another that the churches 
are much concerned to raise their full 
complement of $1 per member on an 
average for the Hawaiian Board. 


Though there are several churches 
without pastors, most of the churches 
and mission stations are being cared for 
by men of increasing fitness for the 
work. This fact is resulting in greater 
steadiness of effort. 


Special activity is reported on the part 
of laymen, who have visited localities 
where no regular church work is con- 
ducted, holding meetings, and receiving 
hearty welcome wherever they have gone. 
In one instance laymen have aroused re- 
ligious interest in a community where 
the church doors had been long closed, 
but which are now open, and men and 
women once indifferent, now seek the 
house of God. Once no one cared how 
the place of worship looked, but now 
there is a general purpose to have it re- 
paired. 


We are not surprised to discover evi- 
dences of increasing efficiency. The 
preaching in one instance at least, is get- 
ting a new grip on the hearts of the peo- 
ple, for on several recent occasions extra 
seats had to be brought in. 


~ Our Berean Mission has outgrown its 
quarters, and in order to accommodate 
those who have crowded to its services, 
we have been obliged to rent an adjoining 
room to throw the two into one large 
room. The expense has been borne by 
the benefactions of generous friends. 


One of our newly organized churches 
has voted to start off with regular offer- 
There 


* Read before Hawaiian Board, Feb. 13, 1914. 


ings to our Missionary Societies. 
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must be some genuine headway being 
made in a community where it is reported 
of the evangelist and his wife that they 
“have won the hearts of the people, and 
there seems a true spirit of Christian 
service.” 

Our Bible School is surely proving 
its worth and increasing its efficiency 
under its present corps of instructors. 
New men of promise are constantly 
turning to it for training for Christian 
service. 


In spite of the disturbed financial sit- 
uation, it is pleasing to note that one en- 
terprise, formerly sustained by the Board, 
has become self-sustaining, and out of 
the last quarter’s receipts, paid all cur- 
rent expenses and had a cash balance 
on hand, December 31, of $139.80; that 
one of our country churches received at 
a recent fair, $767; that another, one of 
our more recently organized churches, 
received $261 at a social and fair; and 
that, best of all, another of our country 
churches secured $1300 for a new build- 
ing, almost the entire amount coming 
from its Japanese constituents and their 
Japanese friends. 


The tone of courage and hopefulness 
is uppermost. ‘Our encouragements,” 
writes one, “seem to greatly outnumber 
our discouragements.” Another rejoices 
in new members added to the church. 
Another is stirred on account of the 
number of young Filipinos who have had 
training in Christian Schools, some of 
whom are church members, and are ren- 
dering valuable help in _ conducting 
Christian services; and some of whom 
are looking forward to the Christian min- 
istry. One such, now working on a 
plantation on this island, left the Philip- 
pines in order to earn money to study 
for the ministry. Here he has won a 
place for himself among his fellows, and 
is now likely to make his preparation 
for the ministry at our Bible School. 

At one of the recent meetings, under 
our Filipino missionaries, at the Immi- 
gration Station, over four hundred men 
and women attended. At a meeting some 
months ago, there was present a Filipino 
who stated that “he came not only to 
work for money but for the Lord espec- 
ially.’- He was sent to one of the other 
islands, and no trace could be found of 
him. But recently he has been heard 
from on Hawaii, where he is doing 
Christian work at his own charges. He 
is a Presbyterian Church member, and 
previous to his coming to Hawaii had 
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been working for several years in Iloilo 
as a preacher. We ought to have funds 
with which to keep that man engaged all 
the time in Christian work. 

We are glad to report the arrival of 
Mr. Tse, who is unusually well-equipped 
as a public speaker, and who will focus 
his work mainly in reaching the non- 
church going Chinese in Honolulu. 

A specially capable worker has been 
secured in the person of Mrs. Kataoka, 
who has recently come from Japan to 
work at Wailuku in the Girls’ Home. 
She has had many years’ experience as 
Matron of the Okayama Orphanage; 
was four years at a school for poor chil- 
dren in Tokyo, three years a Bible help- 
er in the Osaka church, and two years at 
the Woman’s High School in Osaka. 

Our Bible School is to be specially 
congratulated on the coming of Rev. Dr. 
Ferguson to Mills Institute. His kindly 
aid and sympathetic interest should prove 
a great asset in the training offered at 
the Bible School. 

The Rev. Howard Harris, formerly a 
teacher in Tokyo, afterwards a pastor in 
New York State, and more recently on 
the teaching staff of the University of 
Southern California, has accepted a call 
to the Kahului Union Church and will 
shortly begin his ministry there. 

One more important field has been 
occupied by the installing of Rev. L. K. 
Kakani at Kukuihaele. 

The quarter chronicles the organiza- 
tion’ of the Kalihi Union Church and the 


dedication of the attractive house of 
worship at Kaneohe. 
The Congregation ministered to by 


Rey. A. Akana, has organized a Young 
Peoples’ League for the purpose of es- 
tablishing themselves in Christian man- 
hood and womanhood, to help one an- 
other in the struggle for existence and 
to secure training to become Christian 
workers and missionaries. All the mem- 
bers are attending the preaching services 
regularly. 

Very much has been undertaken in 
promoting good fellowship through so- 
cial gatherings and Christmas celebra- 
tions. One reports a social attended by 
one hundred and seventy-six young peo- 
ple. Another reports a large union gath- 
ering “of all the local religious forces at 
which there was an audience of between 
three and four hundred and a_ very 
friendly spirit of fellowship prevailed.” 
The good cheer of Christmas was ex- 
pressed in a more general observance of 
the day than usual among all nationali- 
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ties. One writes: “It is a noticeable 
new departure that the Hawaiian 
Churches are making so much of the 
Christmas season.” Christmas exercises 
among the Japanese are reported as hay- 
ing been “dignified and entertaining¥ and 
enthusiastically observed. Among the 
Honolulu Chinese there were notable 
public exercises with crowded audiences. 
The children of one of our Portuguese 
churches brought Christmas offerings 
amounting to one hundred and five dol- 


lars, which was divided between the Chil- - 


dren’s Hospital and Leahi Home. At 
some points the Christmas spirit was ex- 
emplified in visits with timely gifts to 
needy homes of various nationalities. 
Such expressions of kindly interest and 
fellowship create the best kind of condi- 
tions for more pronounced religious ef- 
fort. 

An increased attendance in our Sunday 
Schools is reported from many points. 
Some perceptible improvement is also 
noticeable in the teaching force. Teach- 
er training institutes have been conducted 
in many places with gratifying attendance 
of teachers and Sunday School officers. 
These results testify to an awakening 
concern, and corresponding effort to se- 
cure larger efficiency. The instances of 
declining numbers and efficiency are re- 
ceiving careful investigation. 

Though we have little to chronicle in 
the way of material advance, it is inter- 
esting to note that our Filipino brethren 
on one plantation are so desirous of a 
house of worship that they are already 
making subscriptions of money to that 
end; that the members of one of our 
newly organized churches, are canvass- 
ing the matter of inaugurating a fund 
for a new building; that the grounds 
about one of our city churches have been 
improved by the laying of a concrete 
walk; and that a new building for the 
growing Girls’ Home at Wailuku, has 
been begun, the funds for which have 


_ been greatly augmented by contributions 


from the Japanese community. 

Very much is being accomplished in 
stimulating our Hawaiian and Japanese 
pastors in their work, by Ministers’ 
Meetings and meetings for fellowship 
and mutual counsel. Less is being done in 
this way for our Chinese evangelists on 
account of the wide separation of their 
fields. But in Honolulu, at least, now 
that our forces have been strongly re- 
inforced by the coming of Mr. Tse, we 
look for some effective teamwork in 
strengthening existing agencies, and for 
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a real advance in aggressive effort among 
our non-Christian Chinese. 

There are features in connection with 
various phases of the Board’s work that 
interfere with efficiency. Interrupted 
pastorates and decline in fruitfulness are 
closely related. Divisive influences in 
some churches have brought the activities 
of such churches almost to a standstill. 
The loss of valuable helpers has greatly 
weakened our forces at some points. The 
shifting of population is a depressing 
factor. Insufficient accommodation for 
rapidly growing enterprises creates a 
problem that present resources are in- 
adequate to solve. The facing of oppor- 
tunities that cannot be met on account of 
lack of men and of money, is also disturb- 
ing and disheartening. 

In June, 1909, the Hawaiian Evangel- 
ical Association voted to authorize the 
raising of $8000 for a new house of wor- 
ship for the church at Kalaupapa. Prac- 
tically nothing was done under this au- 
thorization. Accordingly at the Annual 
Meeting of the Hawaiian Evangelical 
Association in July, 1912, a committee of 
two from each island, was appointed to 
raise the sum of $6000 for the proposed 
building at Kalaupapa. This committee 
has been instrumental in securing actual 
cash payments toward this building fund 
amounting to date to $3890, which sum 
has been placed by Treasurer Richards 
at interest in the Savings Bank. This 
sum has been almost entirely received 
from members of our Hawaiian churches 
and congregations. The balance needed 
before construction can be begun, is 
$2110. Our brethren at Kalaupapa are 
holding services in a building that was 
two years ago in a dilapidated and leak- 
ing condition, and the winds and rains 
of recent months must have made its 
further use well-nigh prohibitive. It 
would séem that the claim which our 
Kalaupapa brethren may fairly make on 
their brethren of every race, should not 
go longer without generous response. 
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We invite inspection. 


Seine Eloime Beautiful 


No matter how humble the cottage, how necessary to practice economy in its 
furnishings, how pretentious the mansion, from the three-room cottage to 
the brown stone front, all can be furnished at our store. 


feito pp & Co., Ltd. 


185 KING STREET. 
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Copy of letter from Sam Higginbot- | 
tom, Esq., Supt. Naini Leper Asylum, 
to W. M. Danner, Secretary U .S. A. 
Committee : 


Dear Mr. Danner :— 


So much has been going on in the 
Asylum that I hardly know where to be- | 
gin. Then, too, I have been so busy su- 
pervising the new buildings that I w ranted 
to see them finished before I wrote of 
them. The Governor of these provinces, 
Sir James Meston, visited the Asylum in| 
April. The result was a building grant | 
of $1,500. Then, the Home Committee | 
sent out enough to complete the barracks. 
So I hope in a week or two to have suit- | 
able sanitary accommodations for our 
two hundred and fifty lepers. Ever since 
I have had charge of the asylum, we have 
been so crowded that I have hesitated 
to admit new lepers, but they have said: 

“Any place will do, if I can get only a 
little food in peace and comfort.” The 
result was dangerous overcrowding. We 
are now building a new home for the 
untainted boys of leper parents. Up to 
the present, boys and girls have been to- 
gether; but now that they are growing 
up, segregation of the sexes is necessary. | 
This home is on a beautiful site of thre: 
acres given us by the Government. It 
just adjoins the Mission Farm, and the 
boys will get training in scientific agricul- | 
ture. We need a well for this home to 
cost about $500. There are a number of 
dear little children from two to three 
years of age living with their leper pa- 
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rents. It was a great joy, a few days 
ago, to start building an observation 
ward for these little tots, where tuey 


will be under close medical supervision 
for six months before being sent over to 
the other Home. So far, we have had to 
send back to the asylum four or five chil- 
dren, who developed the disease after 


HONOLULU CYCLERY CO 
Wholesale and Retail 
BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUNDRIES, MOTOR 


CYCLE SUPPLIES, VELOCIPEDES, 
GO CARTS AND TRICYCLES. 


Telephone 2518 180 S. King St. 
Honolulu, T. H. Waialua Branch, Tel. 968 
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Che Sweet Shop 


on HoTeLt STREET for the BEsT 
MEALs IN Town at the Lowest Price 


On Fort Street, 
Pantheon Bldg. 


for Fresh Fudges, Stick Candy, etc., 
Lyon & Raas’ Glace Fruits. Sweet 
Shop, or E] Camino Real Chocolates. 


Sweet Shop Ice Cream is the BEST. 
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Tel. 2478. Box 951 


CITY MILL 
GON bea BD) 


Established 1899. 
CONTRACTORS. 


Large Importations of Lumber Constantly 
Received. 
Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 


LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN, 
HARDWARE. 


WING WO TAI & CO. 


IVORY, EMBROIDERIES, SILKS AND 
ORIENTAL FANCY GOODS. 


941 NUUANU ST. 
Telephone 1020. P. O. Box 945 


SHEU HUNG & CO. 


Importers of 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


California Frult and Produce of All Kinds. 
142 S. King Street, Opp. Fish Market. 
Telephone 1184. 


M. OHTA, PLANING MILL 
Carpenter 
Builder and Painter 
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No. 636 Hotel Street, near Alapai Street. 
Telephone 342. 


Contractor, 


NIPPU JIJI CO., LTD. 


We make a specialty of Book- 
binding and Job Printing. 


Consult us about prices. 


We print the enterprising Jap- 
anese newspaper. 


Afternoon Edition Daily. 
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Pomona College 


o  & 
“ “~ “ 


James Arnold Blaisdell, D.D., President. 
Located at Claremont, California, 30 miles 
from Los Angeles. Offers its educational 
privileges to the people of Hawaii. 


THE LARGEST INSTITUTION WEST OF 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
devoted to exclusively collegiate work. Its 
standards of scholarship have nation-wide 
recognition. Broadly Christian, coeduca- 
tional. Its faculty of 45 represent leading 

universities and colleges. 


For catalog and descriptive bulletins ad- 
dress The Secretary. 


Womp=a 
YOKOHAMA 
SIPE ChE 
BANK LTD 


General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 


CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT STS. 
Y. AKAI, Manager. 


J. Z#. Racha 


THE PALO: R 
Ladies and Gents fine tailoring 
at Popular Prices. 

PAUAHI STREET 

Near Cor. of Fort Street 


Absolute Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 


1) eRe 


= a March. 

& 9 m| 1. Kuhio Bay n t li 

= | 1. y now open to ocean liners. 
a Manufacturer S iz ....Harl of Minto dies in England. 

a im n =/ 2. Honolulu people contribute 984 books 
a Shoe Co Pp ue nA a for new library of Troop HE, 4th Cay-|. 
sy = alry. 

= We have often been com- @| 3. Cruiser Montcalm leaves for Mexican 
ij Plimented upon the up-to §& Wwatete: 

= w| 5. Mr. and Mrs. E. D. Tenny celebrated the 
m date appearance of our store = twenty-fifth anniversary of their wed- 
S -—ts characteristic of the firm. §& ding. 

n C F d Ss I =/|10. Ground broken at Kalihi for the new 
= omfort an tyle are a cannery being built by Libby, McNeil 
= Both Considered. Ni & Libby. 

= mili. National Senate confirms appointment 
a = f Law E. M. Wat Associat 
s gE to) yer E. M. Watson as Associate 
a Fo pg t S t TaCsG. t a Justice of the Supreme Court. 

| =n) President Wilson nominates Attorney 
fam 08 00111 TT ‘ 


having been in the Children’s Home for 
some time. This is too painful to repeat 
often. So, from now on, we have this 
intermediate stage and should be saved 
from this terrible experience. 

The doctor’s house is also going up, 
and he will be happy when it is com- 
pleted. Thus, you see, I have had some- 
thing to engage my attention when not 
teaching in the college. On the Viceroy’s 
birthday, Lady Hardinge desired every 
child in India to commemorate God’s 
goodness in saving her husband at the 
Delhi outrage. I thought it should be 
made a bright spot for all. So I got 
mangoes for a feast; we had all our ban- 
ners out, speeches, songs, hymns and 
good cheer; and although the weather 
was hot, we had one of the happiest 
days I have ever seen in the asylum. 
For the untainted children, the best came 
at the last—a ride in a real motor car. 
I never saw happier children than these 
at this fairyland experience; for motor 
cars do not often come their way. 

I regret I am such a poor correspon- 
dent. There is so much going on here 
every day that it is hard for me to turn 
aside to the uncongenial task of writing. 
Just a year ago today, I was starting back 
to work after my long holiday of ty- 
phoid ; and as I look back over the year, 
it is with great joy that God has allowed 
me another year of this full, happy life. 

With all best wishes, 


Sincerely, 
—SAM HIGGINBOTTOM. 
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EVENTS. 


February. 
4. French Cruiser Montcalm arrives in 
harbor. 
Brig. Gen. Clarence R. Edwards takes 
command of the Department of Ha- 
waii....Farewell reception to Dr. Wad- 
man at Korean Methodist Church. 
6. Rapid Transit directors vote to double 
track King street from Fort Shafter to 
Pawaa Junction. 


bo 
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April, 1914. 


The Regal Shoe 


for Man and Woman 
THE SHOE THAT PROVES 


We are exclusive agents for the 
1RUSO SILK HOSE 
Men’s 


eee eee 


REGAL SHOE STORE 


Geo. Brown, Manager. 


Cor. King and Bethel Sts. 


HAWAIIAN CARRIAGE M'F’G. 
COsLEE: 


Dealers in 
CARRIAGE & WAGON MATERIAL 


et hh 


Vehicles of all kinds manufactured 
i and Repaired. 


Automobile Repairing, Painting and 
Trimming. 
ee SH 
427 QUEEN ST. HONOLULU 
P. O. Box 193; Phone 2447. 


C.J. DAY & CO. 


FINE GROCERS 


Old Kona Coffee, Taylor Brothers’ 
Tasmanian Jam and Finest Ruren- 


watte Ceylon Tea. 


P. O. Box 678. Phone 344] 


McCHESNEY 
COFFEE GO. 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 


16 MERCHANT STREET 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


a 
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April, 1914. 


“<LOVE 
ne ALLEY 


opp. Union Grill, when you want your 
Furniture, Piano moved, or your baggage 


attended to, RITY TRANSFER C0. 


Phone 1281. JAS. TH. LOVE. 


HF. Wichman &00., 


LEADING JEWELERS. 
tt ot 


GOLD aAnpb 
SILVERSMITHS. 
et ot 


1042-1050 FORT ST. 
HONOLULU. 


Honolutu ton Works Company 


Established 1852. 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 


Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

_ Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 
Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 
Bupplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 

_ Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 
Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillis Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
celaior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


THE FRIEND 


R. J. Quarles Associate Justice of the]/j 


Supreme Court and W. W. Thayer as 
Secretary of the Territory. 


new building corner of Miller and 
Beretania streets. 

Cornerstone of new Chinese Church 
laid with impressive ceremonies. 
Harry Lauder spends day in Honolulu, 
guest of the Ad Club. 

17. The Daughters of Hawaii unveil a 
memorial tablet in memory of Kame- 
hameha III. Services at Kawaiahao 
Church. Tablet to be taken later to 
Keauhou, Kona, Hawaii. 

Ad Club observes St. Patrick Day. 
Reverend Mother Superior Mary Law, 
completes 50 years of service in the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart. 

Ernest A. Mott-Smith resigns as chair- 
man of the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion. 

Perley L. Horne, President of the 
Kamehameha Schools, resigns after ten 
years’ service, resignation to take ef- 
fect next summer. 

Brig. Gen. M. M. Macomb gays fare- 
well to Schofield Barracks. 

The 94th birthday of Fanny Crosby 
observed by appropriate exercises at 
Kawaiahao Seminary, 


19. 


20. 


23. 


24. 


2, 
DG 


MARRIAGES. 


Matthews-McStocker—In Honolulu, Febru- 
ary 26, 1914, Dr. Arnett P. Matthews 
and Miss Lydia McStocker. 


Gauglar-Milburn—In Honolulu March 
1914, Lieut, Roland L. Gauglar 


Miss Fay Milburn. 

Weatherwax-Fountain—In Honolulu March 
16, 1914, C. Walter Weatherwax and 
Miss Anna M. Fountain. 


Gs 
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DEATHS. 


Hingley—In Honolulu, February 24, 1914, 
Edward Hingley; aged 62 years. 
Ellis—In Honolulu, February 24, 1914, John 
Sumner Ellis; aged 87 years. 

Mahoe—In Honolulu, February 26, 1914, 
Miss Josephine N. Mahoe; aged 20 
years. 

Greene—In Honolulu, March 10, 1914, Mr. 
J. J. Greene. 

Ward—In Honolulu, March 18, 1914, Miss 
blanche Hannah Ward; aged 19 years. 

Hewett—In Honolulu, March 19, 1914, Mrs. 
Martha Hewett; aged 94 years 11 mos. 

Waldron—In Honolulu, March 20, 1914, 
Frederick Waldron. 


; Fitting Tributes of Lasting Material and Proper Workmanship 


4. Honolulu Gas Company vote to erect 
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| PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO. 
| Office 

Hote! Street. 

Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. 


SINGER 
SEWING MACHINES 
AND 
APPLIANCES. 


oF 


Singer Sewing Machine Go. 


O. J. WHITEHEAD, Mer. 


& 


179 Hotel St. Phone 2081. 


at Rawley’s 


Special Order Ship- 


ments to any part of 
the Territory... .. 


FORT, near BERETANIA 
Telephone 4225. 


We are Sole Agents 
for the 
REXALL 
REMEDIES 


each one is sold under 
da positive guarantee. 


Benson, Smith & Co.,Ltd. 


The REXALL) Store 


Honolulu Monument Wor 


KS; Ltd. 


MARBLE & GRANITE 


P. O. Box 493 King & Punchbowl 
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April, 1914. 


ALLEN & ROBINSON 


LIMITED. 


Lumber and Building Material, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, 
Etc. 


55 Queen Street 


Cook With Gas 


ITS CLEANEST, 


Honolulu 


The Baldwin }ational Bayk 
of Kahului 


Kahului, Maui, T. H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


JONAH KUMALAE 


Manufacturer and polisher of Ivory and 
Tortoise shell goods, Calabashes, Plates, 
Trays, Canes, Ukuleles, Furniture, Curios, 
etc. from Koa, Kou, Milo and other rare 
Hawaiian wood. 


| COOLEST AND (1719 Liliha St. above ‘School. Phone 2384. 
BEST. 
Our ranges and plates are 
of the most up-to-date 
models. SCOT TISSUE 
Honolulu Gas Co. 

Cor. Alakea and Bere- P A P E R 
tania Streets. | ST 6a ae Ls ae 
apearpepaere sees eg Ua @ JAVA Sa 

j N 

W. W. AHANA & GO., Ltd. 

—— iy | IN ROLLS 

f MERCHANT i) 

j rAIrLORS a 

‘| A soft clean towel for everybody at 
j Clothes Cleaned and Repaired. 1) | every wash 

j 62 King Street. ‘a 

; Phone 2525. P. O. Box 986 f 150 Towels for 50 Cents 
lp (\e 


4. 8 8 et eet wet ee 
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ly famous 
SOROSIS 
make for 

women. 


Popular Style; 
for Children. 


L. AYAU 
SHU, CO! 


it 


W. L. Douglas 
Shoes for men, 
and the equal- 


Also paper cups. Safest and best for 
public gatherings. 


Sole Agents for the Territory 


American-Hawaiian Paper 
CO., Ltd. 
HONOLULU 


GEO. G. GUILD, Pres. and Mgr. 


JM: WHITNEY, MD. D.DS 
"DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street 


- - - - 


Boston Building 


Northfield Desk 
Calendars for 1934 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 


Love’s Bakery 
Bread and Cakes 


1134 Nuuanu, St. 


PROMPT DELIVERY TO 
ALL PARTS OF THE CITY. 


Telephone 1431. 


K. Segawa 


CONTRACTOR AND 
BUILDER 


602 Beretania St. Tel. 3236. 


OFFICE SUD PLY sCGaaaa 


DEALERS IN TYPEWRITERS, 
FILING CABINETS, 
BLANK Books and 
OFFICE STATIONERY. 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


ee & COOKE, Ltd. 


LUMBER, 
BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 


WALL PAPERS, 
MIXED PAINTS, 
Etespite: 


Honolulu, T. H. 


April, 1914. 


THE FRIEND 


MISS POWER, 


Exclusive Milliner 
Boston Building. 


allele eee 
Dr. VY. Mitamura 


Corner Nuuanu & Beretania Sts. 
Ao ee 


ae 


Office hours: 


9 to 12 a. m., 7 to 8 p. m. 
Sundays: 9 to 12 a. m. 
eM 


TELEPHONE 3743. 
Fe TM MM ML ML 
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Silva's 
_ foggery 


CLOTHING and 
MEN’S 
FURNISHINGS 


Oy eo 
“ ~ Ld 


The Up-to-Dateness 
of the Stock is our 
Special Pride 


Me ote Me 
“ bo bd 


| ELKS’ BLDG. TEL. 1751 


tt St 


mars 


FUKURODA 


28 Hotel Street 
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E. W. QUINN 


OCODCOODOOOOCOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


MODERN 
PLUMBER 


28 to 42 Pauahi. Tel. 1444 
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COOOOOMOOOOOOQOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


Diamond Soda Works 


Prompt delivery to any part of 
the City. 


TPCT SO og eats hal 
FRUIT FLAVORS 


330 Vineyard St.. Phone 3152 


S. STEPHENSON 


HOUSE, SIGN AND 
DECORATIVE 
Painting 


Plain and Decorative Paper Hanging 
Graining and Polishing 
Wall Tinting and Frescoing 


137 and 139 King Street. 
Telephone 1726. 


Honolulu, T. H. 


Miss L. MERCHANT 


GOWNS 


Afternoon and Evening Gowns 
a Specialty. 


21-22 Pantheon Bldg. 
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rains 1491. 177 KING 8T. 
J. ABADIE’S 


* FRENCH 
; LAUNDRY 


DYEING AND 
CLEANING 
WORKS 


woe eee eee ee 2 


EK. R. BATH 
PLUMBER 


Harrison Block, Beretania St., 
site Fire Station. 


Oppo- 


Agent for the 
DOUGLAS CLOSET 


Guaranteed against the annoyance of 
wasting water. 


Coyne Furniture Go., Ltd. 


1053 to 1059) BISHOP. ST. 
Alexander Young Building. 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, 
BOX; COUCHES, 
MATTRESSES, Etc. 


Upholstering and Repairing. 


TONG “ 


Style 


S A N G Clothes 
Waa ee \ Vdade 
Tailor to Order 
_ and 
plates es ebine eis Guqranieed 
22 HOTEL STREET ‘ies 
to Fit. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 
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CARPENTER & BILHORN REED ORGANS. 


= Our Piano Line 
includes the 
Chickering, We- 
ber, Kroeger, 

2: Kreiter i: 
Singer and Bou- 
doir; also the 
complete Aeoli- 
= an line of Pian-| 
m ola Pianos and 
Orchestrells. 

We rent Pia- 
@ nos. We are the 
% sole distributors 
for) “the Victor 
Talking Machine 
Co. in Hawaii. 

Our instruments are sold absolutely upon 
the One Price Plan—the only honest method 
of merchandising. 


Easy terms can be arranged if desired. 


BERGSTROM MUSIC CO. LTD., 
1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


Our Motto: Sanitation, Health 


Honolulu Soda Water Co., Ltd. 


384A N. Beretania St. Phone 3022 


THE PEACE WHERE. CHE 
BES aS O DAS 
MADE 


Chas. H. Frasher, Mer. 


Fire, Marine, Life and 


Safe Deposit Building. 


Teh PRA EANiD 


The von HAMM-YOUNG 


Company, Limited. 


Honolulu and Hilo. 


Agents Packards, 
Buicks and Hupmobiles. 


United States Tires and a complete 


Cadillacs 


for 


line of automobile accessories. 


Hawaiian Crust Cu. 


LIMITED. 


Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ / 
Liebility, and Burglary //¥ 
Insurance. 


923 EO Rtee stint ein. 


HOUSE, SIGN AND GENERAL 
PAINTING 


TOM SHARP 


SCENIC ARTIST 
AND DESIGNER 


A Sign from the SHARP SIGN SHOP 
will promote trade. 


K.UYEDA 


FOR: SY LISH 


Millinery 


STRAW HAT 
MANUFACTURER 


Telephone 2129 


April, 1914. 


Consolidated Soda 
Water Works Co. 
LIMITED. ~ 
Telephone 2171. 
Works Be Fort Street 
FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 


Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 
DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


Japanese 
Bazaar 


Ee Baad 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF 
ORIENTAL GOODS IN THE CITY. 


a ad 


PHONE 1470. FORT S?. 


Hawaiian Electric Co. 


Furnishes Everything Electrical 


HOUSE WIRING 


Electric Stoves, Laundry Machines, 
Carpet Sweepers, Elevators, etc. 

Largest cold storage and ice plant in 
the city. 

Agents Westinghouse Electric Co. 

Phone 2390. 


Telephone 1697 


Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 


HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 


izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 


Coffee, Garden Truck. etc. 


The First Hational Bank of Fawaii 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


AT HONOLULU. 


SURPLUS, $190,000. 


DIRECTORATE: 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 
G. P. CASTLE, 


M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. 
G. N. WILCOX, 


L. T. PECK, Cashler. 
H. M. von HOLT. 


United States Government Depositary 


GENERAL BANKING.—lIssues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit and 
Cable. Cable Transfers; transfers available in all parts of the world. ; 


ACCOUNTS 


INVITED 


April, 1914. 


If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. * 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. #* 
Banking by mail, 4% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAIL Ltd. 


Honolulu 


Ped ALL & SON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
csmeled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. 0. BOX 716. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Ledading Dry Goods 
riouse in the Territory. 


Especial Attention Given Mail Orders. 


DRINK 


Seascade” 


Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft & Artic Soda Wks., Ltd. 


Sole Agents. 


Telephone 2270. 


ee BPR EE N-D 


*“ SAYEGUSA # 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS OF ART 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


DIDBSIMWware 
HOUSE OF HONOLULU 


Quality, value and proper and 
courteous treatment have been the 
factors which have made us ‘“The 
Dinnerware House of Honolulu.” 

The careful selection of patterns 
and shapes of our open-stock dinner- 
ware has added materially to the 
success of our China Department. 


We W. Dimeud & COeay bad, 
53-57 KING STREET. 


Tel. 1467. P. O. Box 602 


D. J. CASHMAN 
Tents and Awnings. 


Old Clock Tower Bldg. 
Fort St., nr. Allen. 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 
Young Building, next the Cable Office 


Silks, 
Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 
Wood Fans, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store in 

the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
packed for 
mailing. 


YOUNG BUILDING. 


Honolulu, T. H. 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
‘ IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Hono.u.vu, T. H. 
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G BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission A gts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—HE. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; E. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
}ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
|C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


| A LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
| tation. 
| OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, lst vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 3rd vice-presi- 
dent; E. E. Paxton, secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
|G. N. Wilcox. 


We Are Agents 


for “Knox” Ladies’ Hats. 
““Modart” Front-lacing Corset. 


“Nemo” and “R & G” Corsets, 
“Butterick” Patterns, ‘“Delinea- 


tor” and all the “Butterick’” Pub- 


lications. 


N. 5. Sachs Dry Goods Go., Lid. 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 
Phone 1165. 


Henry H. WELLtAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2256. 


Dr. John R. Mott’s Idea 


OF 


How to Get Men and Money 


We put it in this conspi- 
cuous advertising space 
for reasons 


a | 


The secret of obtaining all the men and 
the women we need and all the money we 
need for missions lies in the manifestation of 
the presence and the working of the living 
Christ. Wherever Christ looms large as the 
great central reality, men and women fall 
down before Him and do what is logically 
implied. In every land and among all peo- 
ples, wherever Christ stands out as He is, 
the living Christ, people see that he should 
have right of way in themselves and full con- 
trol of all that they now have or ever may 
possess. ‘There is also the motive of obedi- 
ence to His beckoning hand. It is incon- 
celvable that the living Christ, who rose from 
the dead, should stand out in any company, 
or before any individual who acknowledges 
Christ, and not accomplish marvelous things 
—things that transcend all other experiences 
and that are sufficient to meet every need. 

This is my interpretation of the offering, 
the wonderful offering, of lives that I have 
found, not only here in America, but in cer- 
tain parts of Europe, and in the Orient. 

Why is it that in some colleges and sem- 
inarles, in certain homes and conventions, 
strong lives have been surrendered in such 
numbers, whereas, in other colleges and in 
other homes and conventions there have not 
been such offerings? The more deeply I 
have studied these cases, the more fully I have 
been convinced that the secret has been that 
in the former places Christ was lifted up, and 
in other cases He was not. In one case the 
conditions were complied with, and as a re- 
sult He manifested Himself. Old things 
passed away, all things became new; the right 
motives asserted themselves and dominated. 
The men and the money needed were forth- 
coming. 

Time will show, I think, that the recent 
Kansas City convention will yield a thousand 
new missionaries. In one sleeping-car there 
were twenty-two delegates traveling from 
Kansas City, and before they reached Buffalo 
eleven of their number had volunteered for 


For Christian Enterprises 


Taken from Missionary Review of World 


* Anything else, for that matter 


missionary service. In another little delega- 
tion of seven, four volunteered; and so it 
goes on, in different parts of the continent. 
Those who, at Kansas Sity, stood before the 
vision of the living Christ and were made 
markedly conscious of His presence, came to 
recognize His claims and are acknowledging 
His sway. 

It is the same with money. Mr. Moody 
had no difficulty whatever in obtaining large 
sums, but did not spend many minutes talking 
about money. He did spend many days talk- 
ing about the living Christ and giving oppor- 
tunity for Christ to do His wonderful works, 
until from gratitude and from recognition that 
here was a Lord who had the right to reign, 
men were eager to follow in His steps. Mr. 
Moody, therefore, had no difficulty in get- 
ting the money from rich or poor. More- 
over, wherever I go in Scotland or England 
I find that many of the workers who are the 
outstanding leaders in Christian work are 
those who offered themselves in the pathway 
of those marvelous times of refreshing from 
the presence of the Lord associated with Mr. 
Moody’s evangelistic campaigns. 

Hudson Taylor had no difficulty in ob- 
taining money, but I never heard him make 
one appeal for money, either publicly or pri- 
vately. I have, however, heard him talk by 
the hour about the living Christ, and one was 
conscious that Christ was living in him. Then 
as they felt the contagion of His presence, 
people offered their money, their time, and 
their lives. 


The Church Missionary Society recently 


had a steadily accumulating deficit until it - 


reached large proportions. ‘The officers spent 
many an afternoon conferring as to how they 
could improve their system of finance, but 
that did not remove their deficit. It was not 
until they went apart—their district secre- 
taries, their headquarters secretaries, their lay 
workers, their lay women—and entered upon 
a long “‘retreat’’ that Christ came out into 
His central place. How it changed the 


This article has incident- 
al relations to church 
Publicity” 
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whole situation! They did not spend much 
time talking finance on that occasion, but 
Christ did what He always does without any 
exception, when He is given His rightful 
place—He touched springs that before had 
not been moved, and the fountains of benevo- 
lence gushed forth. I was not surprised to 
find that the whole of the large deficit was 
removed, and that other large sums have been 
offered for a forward movement. 

Dr. A. J. Gordon, of Boston, who had a 
wonderful church, bore testimony near the 
end of his life, that having given so much at- 
tention as he had to improving the organiza- 
tion of his church and to making financial 
appeals in the interest of the missionary cause, 
he had come to see a more excellent way; in 
those late years he laid chief emphasis on the 
deepening of the spiritual life of his people, 
with the result that there was an increase in 
the offering of lives and in the financial gifts 
of his church. 

The only method that will bring forward 
workers who will stand the test in the day 
of trial and temptation, the workers who rec- 
ognize that they receive their call not from 
man, and not from a dead Christ, but from a 
living Christ, and the only way in which we 
can obtain the large sums of money needed, 
and that will not bring greater dangers than 
now surround us, is the lifting up of Christ. 
We must hold Him up in our own lives 
primarily, in our conventions and conferences, 
in our board meetings and committees. We 
will say less perchance about the motives and 
about the methods, and more about Hin, 
and we will leave Him free to work. 

If we will only let the living Christ stand 
out in the central place, then we will have 
times of refreshing from His presence. 


John R. Mott. 


Note the Easter Suggestiveness 
of the above. 


For instance, the HAWAIIAN BOARD needs men and money. 
Is Dr. Mott right as to the way to get it? Then must we qualify. 


The Blood of the Martyrs is the Seed of the Church 


HE NECESSARY $10,000 HAS BEEN RAISED BY THE AMERICAN BOARD, 


ENABLING THAT BODY TO COMPLY WITH THE REQUEST FROM OF- 
FICIALS OF SHANSI, CHINA, THAT THE BOARD ACCEPT THE MANAGEMENT 
OF ONE OF THE THREE GOVERNMENT HIGH SCHOOLS OF THE PROVINCE, 
AND ALSO THE SUPERVISION OF THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS IN EIGHT COUNTIES 
IN THE VICINITY OF FENCHOW. THIS DISTRICT CONTAINS A POPULATION 
OF APPROXIMATELY 4,000,000. 


THE OFFER IS BACKED BY THE GENTRY AND LEADING CITIZENS OF 


FENCHOW, WHERE THE BOARD HAS ONE OF ITS STATIONS, AND THESE 
MEN HAVE SHOWN THEIR GOOD WILL BY AGREEING TO PAY 4,000 TAELS 
PER YEAR TOWARD THE RUNNING EXPENSES AND TO COLLECT TUITION 
FEES FROM THE STUDENTS. THIS FROM A PROVINCE IN WHICH MANY 
AMERICAN MISSIONARIES WERE MASSACRED BY THE BOXERS IN 1900. 

THE OFFER WOULD BE EXTRAORDINARY ENOUGH AS A PURELY EDU- 
CATIONAL MEASURE, BUT IT HAS ALSO A DEEP RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE, 


SINCE A FREE HAND WILL BE GIVEN THE MISSIONARIES FOR THE INTRO- 


DUCTION OF THE BIBLE AND FOR CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION. 
IT IS SIGNIFICANT ALSO THAT THE PROPOSAL COMES AT A TIME 
WHEN YUAN SHIH KAI IS RE-ESTABLISHING CONFUCIANISM AS THE STATE 


RELIGION. 
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Henry 
Waterhouse 
Trust Co., 

Ltd. 


Feal Estate 


SHOCKS anid 
Bonds 


ye ie, 
~ Bond and Auto 
[nsurance 


Safe Deposit 
Boxes 


Fort & Merchant 
Streets : Honolulu 


H. Hackfeld & Co. 


LIMITED 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 


MERCHANTS 


Importers of General Merchandise 


Agents for Pacific Mail and American- 
Hawaiian S. S. Cos. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 
Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


Oahu College 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
and 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete College Preparatory 
Work, together with Special Com- 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Oahu College Honolulu, H. T. 


THEO. H. DAVIES & C9., LTD, 
Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 
SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 


Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 

Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an ‘Chief’ Brands of Canned Pineapples. 


San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 
Cable address, “Draco.” 


The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED. 


Financial, Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


STANGENWALD BUILDING. 


Cable Address: “*Dilpax.” 
Codes: Liebers, Western Union, A. B. C. 


P. O. Box 446. 
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ISHOP COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a LIfe, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


Sugar Factors, Insurance and Machinery Agents 
Shipping Agents Representing 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, : 
Wahiawa Water Co., Ltd. 
Etna Insurance Company, (Fire, Life, Marine 
and Automobile) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Citizens Insurance Company 
London Assurance Corporation 


Fulton lron Works ot St. Louis, 
Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Greens Fuel Economizer Company 
Chas. C. Moore & Co., Engineers 


Matson Navigation Co. 
oyo Kisen Kaisha 
New Engiand Mutual Life Insurance Company 
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Reset and Reconstruct Jewelry 
in Modern Styles. 


J 


Execute Special Work in their 
Designing and Manufacturing} 
Departments: Silverware, Jew-' 
elry, Stationery, Book-plates,} 
Bronzes, Tablets, Medals. 
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ALEXANDER YOUNG 
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A Vine Institution. 

Towards the close of 1902 Rev. and 
Mrs. Okumura, with the aid of Mr. K. 
Maeda (now pastor at Eva), began 
Christian work in the Makiki district of 
Honolulu. Mr. Okumura had. just re- 
signed the pastorate of Nuuanu Street 
Church, the largest and oldest Japanese 

Church in the Territory, which had 
reached self-support about the time that 
the pastor was leaving it to enter the 
new field. A tiny dry-goods box of a 
“hut was hired on Kinau street and 
opened in February, 1903, as a preach- 
ing place. The movement met with de- 
termined opposition on the part of many 
Japanese in the immediate neighbor- 
hood. The din at meetings often drown- 
ed out the words of the speakers. By 
April of 1904 a new house was rented 
with three times the seating capacity, 
and on the 8th of that month a Church 
of 23 members was organized. A Young 
Men’s Club had been started eight 
‘month’s before. These ardent spirits 


stood behind Mr. Okumura in his plan 
to conduct a thoro campaign throughout 
his district. By dividing up his parish 
and assigning duty to all church mem- 
bers he began systematically to reach 
every individual. He soon had a com- 
plete list of every Japanese in the dis- 
trict. These were called upon constantly 
and a most painstaking campaign of 
personal evangelism as well as preach- 
ing in the so-called camps was prose- 
cuted. On the 12th of April, 1914, ten 
years after the organization of the 
Church the membership passed the 500 
mark and the Church attained complete 
self-support. A notable celebration of 
this anniversary was held on the 9th 
and 10th ultimo. In 1906 the Church 
completed and dedicated a fine building 
in which it has ever since met. This 
must now be enlarged. The splendid 
progress of this company of Christians 
is a tribute to the wise leadership of 
Mr. and Mrs. Okumura and to the de- 
votion of the membership. We have 
never known so finely organized a 
Church anywhere tho reports from Ko- 
rea speak of churches there even more 
efficient in the practical work of winning 
men. Makiki Japanese Church has also 
been a rare training school for Christian 
leaders. _Rev. Messrs. K. Maeda of 
Ewa and K. Okamoto of Lihue, two of 
our most successful evangelists, were 
products of the life of this Church. 
Others of its most promising young men 
are studying in Honolulu or the main- 
land preparatory to entering active 
Christian work. The apostolic char- 
acter of this enthusiastic body of dis- 
ciples is a great inspiration to churches 
of other nationalities as well as to those 
composed of its fellow countrymen. No 
one can contemplate the Christian move- 
ment among Japanese in Hawaii without 
being impressed with its virility, its 
aggressiveness and its modern spirit. 
$3000 will be required to enlarge the 
Makiki church building. The Church 
members and their friends are doing all 
they can to raise this money. Contribu- 


tions from outside sources will be most 
welcome. 


Notable Guests. 


During the past few weeks Honolulu 
has greatly enjoyed the presence of Dr. 
James M. Taylor, for twenty-eight years 
President of Vassar College, and of 
Mrs. and Miss Taylor. Full of vigor, 
ready to respond to every request for 
service, overflowing with youthfulness 
of spirit Dr. Taylor has made a large 
place for himself in the regard of Hono- 
lulans in the short time he has sojourned 
here. The American Board Deputation 
to the centennary of the Marathi Mis- 
sion came and went within one day 
leaving Misses Bodman and Bridgman 
to stay for ten days. At a mass-meet- 
ing held in historic Kawaiahao Church 
on Wednesday evening, April 15th, 
where owing to the illness of President 
P. C. Jones, Vice-President F. J. Low- 
rey of the Hawaiian Board occupied the 
chair, Rev. Geo. A. Hall and Dr. Wm. 
E. Strong delivered brief addresses. The 
chairman voiced the local Board’s wel- 
come and Mrs. Theodore Richards did 
the same for the Woman’s Board. 
Memorial words for Pres. S. B. Capen 
were spoken and exercises in five langu- 


C 
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ages gave Special significance to the 
strategic position of Hawaii. The Ka- 
mehameha chorus presided over the 
music. The month closed with an in- 


tensive day in which the party of Dr. 
Henry C. Mabie and Mrs. Helen B. 
Montgomery caught a glimpse of Hono- 
lulu and gave memorable addresses at 
Central Union Parish House. Mr. L. 
W. Messer of Chicago, the widely 
known Y. M. C. A. leader, paid his 
friends a flying visit at the same time. 
The month of May promises equally 
great treats with Dan Crawford of 
Africa and Rev. Sylvester C. Horne of . 
London as special attractions. 


High Sheriff Henry. 
1614 prisoners in 
to January 1, 1914, 


fifteen years up 
with only seven- 


100 


teen recommitted was the record for 
Hawaii’s State’s Prison under the war- 
denship of William Henry. It does 
not of course cover those jailed for petty 
offenses, but only real criminals. This 
is but a trifle over one per cent. Is there 
any State in the American Union with 
a prison record to compare with this? 
Doubtless there are many reasons for 
this unique story of Hawaii’s success in 
dealing with crime. The absence of 
dire poverty is one. The character of 
our population, mostly Asiatics, who 
dre accustomed to obey law is another. 
The attitude of forgiveness and the 
habit of forgetting one’s past, character- 
istic of life here, also figure. The man 
who has committed a crime is given an- 
other chance as a matter of course. But 
the personal element involved in Sheriff 
Henry is a very large factor. He has 
been an ideal warden, interested in his 
men. That infernal creation of man’s 
cruelty, the lockstep, was abolished early 
in his administration. The lash met the 
same fate. He used his large influence 
with legislators to secure the parole sys- 
tem and the adoption of the law that 
requires $5.00 and a useful suit of 
clothes to be given to each discharged 
prisoner. Red tape has had no part in his 
conduct of his office. He has been the 
friend of every man under his charge. 
That he should have been forced to re- 
sign to make way for Mr. Jarrett is the 
dirtiest piece of politics we have known 
in a long time and is an affront to the 
entire citizenship of the Territory. The 
care of prisoners is one of the most 
delicate and sacred duties in the econ- 
omy of society. When a man has been 
found who has an aptitude for its 
faithful discharge and whom experience 
shows to be possessed of the moral 
qualities that make his conduct of such 
a position successful, he should be guar- 
anteed continuance as long as he serves 
well. 


° 
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The Detention Home. 


Judge Whitney deserves the gratitude 
of the community for the interest he is 
arousing on behalf of a place in which 
to house juvenile offenders. Governor 
Pinkham pleads poverty, but this plea 
merits no consideration when the plight 
of children is concerned. The recent 
Legislature appropriated $7500 for a De- 
tention Home and if expenditures must 
be cut, the knife should be applied else- 


> 
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where. The State is a big home and in 
every rightly conducted home, the health 
of the children is paramount. Juvenile 
offenders are sick children who need im- 
mediate and most painstaking care. 
There are numbers of other places where 
the pruning knife should be applied long 
before it is used to curtail the vital in- 
terests of the children of the Common- 
wealth. It is well for citizens to voice 
their protest against the holding up of 
this appropriation any longer by the Goy- 
ernor. The people have voted the money, 
the plight of the children cries out for 
its immediate expenditure and no single 
will should intervene to do further in- 
justice to these unfortunate boys and 
girls, whom society has condemned to 
an ill bringing up. 


Che American Japanese Problem* 


HIS is the title of a goodly volume 

by Rev. Dr. Sidney L. Goolick, 
Professor in Doshisha University and 
Lecturer in the Imperial University of 
Kyoto. It is not his first book on ori- 
ental subjects as he is the author of the 
widely known “Japanese Evolution” and 
also of “The White Peril inthe Far 
East.” The chief value of this book 
lies in its coming from a ripe American 
scholar who is thoroly conversant with 
the Japanese side of the question and 
who has spent some months in Cali- 
fornia studying the local situation there. 
Dr. Gulick is master of the Japanese 


language and knows from the bottom up» 


the civilization of the Sunrise Empire. 


The style of the book is clear and 
concise. There are over a score of 
telling illustrations which enforce a 
number of the propositions which Dr. 
Gulick sets forth. Facts and _ not 
theories form the subject matter dis- 
cussed. All statements are made dis- 
passionately and with entire absence of 
bias. The object of the book is to give 
a cool-headed, scientific exposé of all 
sides of the problem. This aim is well 
realized. The controversial note is 
wisely absent. The treatment is emin- 
ently sane and unprejudiced. The first 
five chapters state America’s oriental 
problem and the acute phase of it local- 
ized in California. The dominant views 
entertained in that state and crystalized 
in its legislation are painstakingly de- 
tailed. Great fairness is manifested in 
*The American Japanese Problem: By Sid- 


ney L. Gulick, A.M., D.D., New York; Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $1.75 net. pp. 349. 
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giving the anti Japanese attitude. 


by one the counts in this indictment are 


then subjected to careful scrutiny and 


their truth or falsity faithfully pointed | 


out. The famous case of Florin which 
figured so prominently in the agitation 
over the anti-alien land law of 1913 and 
of which Mr. K. Kawakami has so much 
to say in “Asia At the Door” has an 
entire chapter to iself. Dr. Gulick visit- 
ed Florin and made a detailed study of 
conditions there. 


A very valuable feature of the book 
is its clear exposition of the wise meas- 
ures taken by Japanese towards the so- 
lution of the problem. This is followed 
by an excellent discussion of the mooted 
question of assimilability which the au- 
thor sets at rest forever. California’s 
anti-Japanese agitation gets a very illu- 
minating tho brief chapter. This might 


well be expanded into a monograph by — 


an author with leisure enuf fully to in- 
vestigate a subject that will some day 
startle Americans when all its ramifica- 
tions are brought to light. Wisely, 
however, Dr. Gulick has not touched 
upon phases of this detail, the exposure 
of which at this stage of the game 
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would only result in provoking antagon-— 


ism. For the aim of the book is to help. 


men of diverse views but genuine pa- 
triotism to get together upon a sane 
and just policy. 

The factors which tend to unite East 
and West are vividly outlined, and five 
very valuable chapters are given to the 
consideration of the Yellow and White 
Perils with their resulting illusions. The 
book closes with a careful statement of 
Dr. Gulick’s proposed scheme for the 
solution of the Far Eastern problem, 


reference to which plan was made in 


our March issue. A series of appendices 
contain very useful material for refer- 
ence. 


One rises from a reading of this vol- _ 


ume with a profound sense of gratitude 
to Dr. Gulick for the great public ser- 
vice he has rendered his country in this 
contribution to the most important 
question facing the American people. 
Every intelligent voter in the Union 
would do well to master this book. In 
particular citizens on the Pacific Coast 


and in Hawaii should read and digest. | 


it, for familiarity with the facts it dis- 


closes may well be termed a sine qua 


non to the intelligent exercise of citizen- 
ship throughout this section of the 
United States. Even those who can not 
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agree with Dr. Gulick in his conclusions 
will close the book with thankfulness 
for personal contact with the high order 
of statesmanship which it manifests. It 


-is essentially a virile, healthful volume. 
“It is also far more than this for it pro- 


poses a perfectly feasible plan for ob- 
viating forever warfare between the 
great nations on either side of the North 
Pacific Ocean. Its adoption would save 
our country billions of dollars now being 
wasted in our policy of militarism in the 
region rightly named Pacific, and would 
weld together in lasting brotherhood 
the men of the Far East and the Far 
West. Das. 
Se fo of 

Some features of the Forward Move- 
ment which the Chinese Committee of 
the Hawaiian Board has inaugurated in 
conjunction with leading members of the 
Fort St. Church follow. This Forward 
Movement includes the acceptance of 
responsibility by members of the Chi- 
nese Church for carrying on the Mis- 
sion Sunday Schools formerly conducted 
under the Board, and also for the in- 
auguration of theatre meetings to reach 
Chinese who do not now attend church. 
This series of theatre meetings is in 
charge of a committee of the Fort Str2et 
Chinese Church, and is largely under 


' the leadership of Mr. Tse, who receatly 
came into the Hawaiian Board work as 


general missionary. 
The first meeting was held in the 
Liberty Theatre Sunday evening, April 


26, with an attendance of between 900 


and 1000 Chinese people. While this 


’ meeting was under the auspices of this 


Forward Movement being directed by 
the Hawaiian Board in co-operation 
with the Fort Street Chinese Church, 
the meeting Sunday. evening was par- 
ticipated in by special invitation by the 
Episcopal Chinese Churches. The speak- 
ers were Rev. Messrs. Lo, Kong, Sakai 
and Tse. Mr. Wong acted as chairman 
of the meeting. A large chorus choir 
led in the music under the direction of 
Mr. E. S; Kong of the Fort Street 
Chinese Church. 


THE OMNIVOROUS BOOK WORM 


Quoth the book-worm: 
“T don’t care one bit 


If writers have wisdom or wit; 


A volume must be 
Pretty dull to bore me 


As completely as I can bore it.” 
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Where Your Money Goes 


The report of the United States 
Treasurer for the fiscal year ending 
June 30th, 1910, shows: 


Receipts $675,511,715 
Expenditures 659,705,391 
Surplus $15,806,324 
H |sou!] on 
eat ae a 
Be | 258 | 58 
on |o°8 | as 
go |58s | $s 
+m | 2 oe 39 
e n Eo oO © 
A ' 
AT IVVile OAl we. Ose stale oe $158,172,957 24.0 23.4 
INAVviede cree Sato ioasersis 123,974,209 18.8 18.4 
Army and Navy ...$282,147,166 42.8 41.8 
Past war (pensions) 160,696,416 24.4 23.8 
Total War Exp. ...$442,843,582 67.2 65.6 
All Civil Purposes. 216,861,809 32.8 32.1 
$659,705,391 100.0 97.7 


How to Retrench. 


“Granting sincerity of purpose, the 
great Powers of the world should find 
no insurmountable difficulty in reaching 
an agreement which would put an end 
to the present costly and growing ex- 
travagance of expenditure on naval 
armaments * * * (and) it would be a 
master stroke if those great Powers hon- 
estly bent on peace would form a League 
OL Peace.” 

—Theodore Roosevelt, at 

Norway, May 5, 1910. 


Is this burden necessary? 

The total annual military expenditures 
of the world approximate $2,250,000,000. 

Can international wisdom offer no re- 
lief ? 


Christiania, 
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Professor Vaughan MacCaughey, of 
the College of Hawaii, and The Friend 
editorial board, leaves the last of May 
for an extensive lecturing and teaching 
tour of the mainland. He will represent 
Hawaii at a number of important educa- 
tional and scientific meetings. In addi- 
tion to six weeks teaching at the Chau- 
tauqua Institution, Chautauqua, New 
York, he will deliver series of lectures 
at the State Normal Schools of Missouri 
and New Mexico, at the University of 
Pittsburg, and at several large summer 
assemblies in the East. He will spend 
some time at Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University, and at the National 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. 
C. During August he will lecture on 
the West Coast, returning to Honolulu 
at the end of that month. 
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' The annual graduation exercises of 
the Honolulu Bible Training School will 
be held at Kawaiahao Church Sunday, 
May 31, at 11 o'clock, taking the place 
of the regular morning service on that 
day. An interesting program has been 
arranged for the occasion. Dr. W. P. 
Ferguson, of Mills School, will deliver 
the address to the graduates. A unique 
feature of the servicce will be a song 
by the alumnae led by Mr. James Awai. 
This will be the first time that special 
recognition will be given this large 
band of young people now teaching in 
Sunday Schools in different parts of the 
Territory. Mr. Theodore Richards will 
confer the diplomas. 

Professor Hiram Bingham of Yale 
University is coming to Hawaii in July 
to visit his aunt, Mrs. Lydia Bingham 
Coan. He will be accompanied by his 


wife and three or four of their seven 
sons. 


THE MAKIKI JAPANESE CHURCH WHICH IS NOW SELKF-SUPPORTING. 
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PROFESSOR F. C. WOODROUGH 
Technical School of Kuma- 
moto, Japan. 


By 
of the Higher 


HIS has been a most eventful 

week starting with an unusually 
severe earthquake on Monday, 12th inst. 
I say “unusually” in regard to this part 
of Japan where these earth convulsions 
are rare. The shock of Monday night 
_ would not have been especially noted in 
Tokyo or Yokohama except for its 
length. 

Tuesday morning was cloudy and hot! 
We sat on the verandah with the glass 
doors quite open until noon when we 
discovered that fine ashes were falling. 
Soon the verandahs, in spite of the 
quickly closed doors, were covered with 
a fine gritty dust which as soon as swept 
out, again spread itself about penetrat- 
ing to the most tightly closed closet or 
cupboard. 

By three o’clock that afternoon, peo- 
ple were going about with raised um- 
brellas and one could see no further 
than twenty-five feet in front of them. 
Later, the same day, the official news 
came of a bad earthquake in Kago- 
shima (a city 100 miles to the south of 
us) and of a terrific erruption of the 
volcano of Sakurajima, an island in the 
bay of Kagoshima. 

Later came an “extra” with the startl- 
ing news that railroad communication 
as well as postal and telegraph was cut 
off. So that news of any sort was un- 
reliable. 

At 2 A. M. on Wednesday (the 14th) 
we were awakened by a; frightfully bad 
thunder-storm which combined witb the 
disquieting news of the previous day 
and its own “out of season” appearance, 
served to very much increase the 
nervous strain of the past hours. 

By Thursday the railway whose serv- 
ice had been interrupted by a landslide, 
a result of the earthquake, was open 
and running as usual and we heard that 
while there had been a mad flight from 
the city of Kagoshima, the worst was 
over and people returning to their 
homes, although the volcano was still 
very active. 

As the newspapers were full of the 
excitement of this time and we were 
continually hearing from those who had 


* (Extract from letter written January 


19, 1914.) 


been through with it and realizing that 
one of the ‘world’s disasters” was taking 
place not a hundred miles from us, it 
seemed foolish not to go and see what 
one could, if it were possible to make 
the necessary arrangements. 

We made the 4 A. M. train without a 
murmur at being wakened at the un- 
earthly hour of three, and walking two 
miles ‘to the railway station; for it was 
all considered a preparation for the real 
hardships to follow. 

There are many tunnels and toward 
the end of our journey, after leaving 
each one, the carriage. windows would 
be clouded over for a few moments, 
but on emerging from the last one this 
cloud did not lift and, as the train went 
on its way through a thick gloom which 
entirely blotted out every thing beyond 
the windows, our spirits began to flag 
and in a short time we were all very 
silent and in no small measure appre- 
hensive of what might be coming. Some 
time before this, we had begun to hear 
the dull roar of the volcano and now 
this weird sound coming as it did 
through the unnatural darkness, like the 
ocean surf through a November fog, 
added ‘to our depression and we sat 
each one busy with his own thoughts, 
which if judged by the expression, were 
none of the most cheerful. 

On arriving in Kagoshima we dis- 
covered that the darkness was caused 
by a heavy fall of ashes,’ which when 
we arrived was beginning to lighten al- 
though many people were still going 
about with lanterns (this eleven A. M.) 
The ashes continued to fall, though in 
gradually diminishing quantities until 
evening, making sight-seeing of any sort 
almost useless and absolutely blotting 
out all view of the Island of Sakura- 
jima. ; 

Our first impression as we walked 
through the streets, was of a city de- 
serted! (As you know, Japanese close 
their houses at night with heavy, wood- 
en sliding doors or shutters, which give 
to the house the look ®f an oddly 
shaped packing case on stilts topped by 
a tile roof.) Every house or shop was 
quite tightly shuttered and to all ap- 
pearance, abandoned. 

We continued our way through the 
city of streets empty save for the sol- 
diers patroling—(the city being under 
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martial law) to the home of the two 
Missionary ladies whom Mr. P...... 
had come to visit and ascertain whether 
or not they should be stationed at an- 
other city on account of the danger of 
remaining in Kagoshima. 

These ladies gave us a very hearty 
welcome and insisted’ we should make 
their home our headquarters during our 
stay. Both showed signs of the strain 
of the past week; they, like many others, 
had slept in the open at some distance 
from the city until the previous night, 
when they had returned and remained 
alone in the house, even their servants 
not returning at that time. We gave 
them the food we had brought and then 
started out to view the city. We soon 
found that it was not as deserted as 
had at first seemed, for on knocking on 
the doors of the houses the inmates 
would answer and open the doors wide 
enough for conversation, but no more 
than absolutely necessary as the ashes 
penetrate to every place and are most 
injurious to furniture and clothing, be- 
sides making breathing somewhat dif- 
ficult. 

We had hoped to see the Island of 
Sakurajima (the volcano) just two 
miles distant in the bay of Kagoshima, 
but it remained enveloped in a heavy 
black pall of smoke, only the continuous 
roar giving sign of its presence. 

Our original plan had been to return 


to Kumamoto that same day, but on. 


returning to the house very disappointed 
with the lack of views, we found Miss 
L. and Miss H. nervous at the thought 
of being left alone, so we decided to 
stay over the night and be “on hand” 
for an emergency, should it arise. Per- 
haps our decision was helped by the 
ladies artfully suggesting that “as the 
day before they'd had clear views of the 
Island, probably it could be seen on the 
following day, if we'd only wait.” 

As we sat at supper, the roar of the 
crater became louder and more and 
more insistent, and as darkness began 
to close over the city, the feeling of in- 
security grew and deepened. Suddenly 
there came an indescribable sound, (I 


call it a wail for lack of words to picture 


it), a wail gradually growing higher 
and higher, increasing in volume until 
one’s nerves could barely stand the vi- 
bration, then as weirdly diminishing to 
mingle with the roar and crush of the 
voleanic upheavals. 


When the first of these unearthly 


“ 
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sounds came, we with one accord, rush- 


_ed for doors or windows and then for 


the first time I saw in its awful gran- 
deur, Sakurajima! The smoke had 
lifted and was pouring out up to the 
heavens. For thousands of feet this 
mighty pillar of cloud lifted itself higher 
and higher till its upward rush was lost 


' in the blackness of the skies above. 


Fascinated we remained for sometime 
gazing at this mighty wonder, then no 
one caring to remain in the house, we 
walked up to the summit of the hill di- 
rectly back of the city. Here we had a 
magnificent view of the volcano loom- 
ing opposite with its continual play of 
fire from the many craters. We could 
count eight of these in concerted action, 
throwing up great streams of fire, down 
which rolled huge stones, which were 
tossed hither and thither like toys buf- 
feted by an angry wave. 

Three of these craters were so close 
to the water’s edge that the molten lava 
seemed to come directly out of the water 
and this, added to the continual tremor 
of the earth, the vibration of the air and 
the roar and moan of the volcano, made 


‘it an easy matter to imagine the craters 


extending under the bay, to the city and 
even to the hills where we were in tem- 
porary security. 

Late that night we turned in and it 
was not the least of the weird impres- 
sions we had received, to lie in bed and 
look down over the city to the bay and 
the fiery monster in its midst. 


thE ER RLEN'D 


During the night there were four 
more violent explosions accompanied 
by the unearthly wail of the air forcibly 
displaced by the rush of steam and lava 
and by a peculiar motion of the ground 
under us as of some mighty force worm- 
ing its way through the earth, and to 
each of us came thoughts of how easily 
this power’ could rise and engulf the 
entire city. 

Toward morning the volcano grew 
quieter and by noon there was little of 
alarming import in either earth or at- 
mospheric conditions. 

The actual loss of life and property 
in Kagoshima is comparatively light. 
Many of the houses are damaged, but 
can be repaired. More serious is the 
condition of stone walls which enclosed 
the houses. These are all injured and 
many are fallen completely over. 


While the actual loss of life is light, 
the amount of injury to many by fright 
and the subsequent strain cannot be esti- 
mated as yet. 


Fancy living in the din of a “boiler 
shop” in sight of a continuously pouring 
foundry, and all through the noise and 
confusion being conscious that at any 
moment you and your loved ones might 
be swept into this cauldron of fire and 
noise, and you have a faint idea of the 
strain those went through who were in 
or near Kagoshima during the days 
from January 11th to the 19th and later. 


The condition of those who lived on 
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the Island itself, is deplorable. Whole 
villages have been wiped out and the 
people who escaped by boat to Kago- 
shima are destitute. 

On the slopes and shores of Sakura- 
jima where there had been flourishing 
fields and orange groves interspersed 
with prosperous farms and villages, are 
now only lava fields and ash _ heaps, 
with here and there the ruins of a home 
or the huddled remains of what were 
animals. 


One of the pitiful sights was that of 
the wild creatures from the heights of 
the mountain, rushing down to the sea 
in the vain hope of making an escape; 
and of horses standing at the water’s 
edge, screaming hopelessly fer aid. 

We left by the noon train and arrived 
at home the same evening. It had been 
an experience well worth while and one 
not to be forgotten nor regretted, but 
even so, one that I would not willingly 
repeat. 


The new Girls’ Home Building in 
Wailuku is a fine credit to the town. 
Every window commands a fine view; 
that from the tower room is superb, 
sweeping the whole landscape from Iao 
Valley to the slopes of Haleakala and 
the beautiful suri-fringed coast. The 
new building will accommodate over 
thirty girls besides furnishing room for 
classes in sewing and other courses of 
instruction, 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE H. M. C. SOCIETY 


The tent at the rear of the Old Mission Home was bright, 
on Saturday afternoon, April 25th, with happy faces, ships 
pennons, trailing vines and gay hibiscus. The unique,—the 
beautiful feature of the occasion was the intermingling of the 
ages; four generations of Mission Children, all Cousins, with 
silver crown, or frost tipped brown, with raven locks or 
golden curls, sat side by side; the faces of the old aglow with 
memories, the strong men and women earnest with the ques- 
tion of building for the future, and the little ones glad be- 
cause this was a new and beautiful phase of life and they 
were a part of it all. 


- At the roll-call the Judd family led with twenty-one 
members present, and two coming in later. Two years ago 
the Alexanders led with twelve present, and one year ago 
there were twenty-eight Cookes. 


There were present 8 Binghams, 7 Thurstons, 1 Whit- 
ney, of the Thaddeus; 2 Bishops and 4 Chamberlains, of the 


Thames; 1 Andrews, 3 Clarks; 1 Green, 3 Gulicks and 21 


Judds, of the Parthian; 2 Baldwins of the ship New Eng- 
land; 4 Alexanders, 2 Emersons, 4 Forbes, 3 Hitchcocks, 1 
Lyons, and 1 Rogers, of the Averick; 1 Parker, 2 L. Smiths, 


of the Mentor; 8 Halls of the Hellespont; 3 Castles, 13 


Cookes, 4 Johnsons, of the Mary Frazier; 2 Bonds, 4 Rices, 


of the Gloucester; 1 Rowell and 6 J. W. Smiths, of the Sarah 
Abigail. 

After the roll-call, the afternoon was taken up with a 
spirited discussion regarding the restoration of the Chamber- 
lain House. The President, in his usual felicitous manner, 
introduced the Trustees as the speakers; each of whom set 
forth in most eloquent words one of the three propositions: 

First: The restoration along the plan on which it was 
built. 

Second: Preserving the outside while making fireproof 
and fitting the inside to present uses. 

Third: Tearing down the old and making a new Memor- 
ial Building. 

Each speaker hung up his blue prints, and so convinc-’ 
ingly presented his plan, that those present felt that the sub- 
ject was too important to be decided off-hand, including as 
it did the matter of preserving old associations, and combin- 
ing with it utility for the present and future generations. 
All agreed that the building should be made fire-proof. 

The matter was finally referred to the Committee of 
Trustees and Board of Managers, augmented by six others, 
who will report to the Society later. 

After the spirited discussion, all sang 
land’s Icy Mountains” and adjourned. 


“From Green- 


M.S.A. 
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WHERE SHALL WE BUILD? 


MATTER of great importance is before the Hawaiian Board 

and it should have the careful consideration of each and 
every member of the Board, and it is hoped that every person in- 
terested in the Board and its work will also give the matter thot and 
that many will give the Board the result of such thot. The 
Board after much consideration decided to purchase a lot for a new 
The lot selected (No. 
(1) on accompanying map) was felt to be in a location where the 
best work could be accomplished with the greatest convenience to 
those who would have occasion to go to the Board Rooms. As 
matters stood at the time we do not think any mistake was made. 
Since then conditions have changed and the Board has received 
splendid offers of land free of cost, the Athertons offering to deed 
to the Board a lot one hundred feet square on the corner of King 
and Punchbowl Streets, (No. (2) on the map) directly in front 
of the entrance to Kawaiahao Church, and the Castles a lot about 
one hundred and fifty feet front on King Street, (No. (3) on the 
map) running back some three hundred and twenty-five feet to 


building and erect a new home for itself. 


Hotel Street, and being a portion of the old Kawaiahao Seminary 
The question as to which of the three sites should be 
chosen was referred to the finance committee for consideration and 
This subject had careful consideration and the 
It does not 
seem necessary to go into detail as to the different points in favor 


premises. 


recommendation. 
committee endeavored to look at it from all angles. 


of one site as against another, but the decision of the committee was 
to recommend to the Board that either the Atherton site or the 
Castle site should be chosen as against the down-town site. It 
was felt that many would prefer the building to be on or very 
near the old “‘Mission’”’ and that with either of these sites selected, 
the property on the corner of Alakea and Merchant could be 
sold, and a building be obtained in much less time, and without 
calling upon the supporters of the Board for so large a sum of 
money, as would be required if the Alakea Street lot was used. 


The committee made this report to the Board at the last monthly 
meeting. It was made the subject of a special meeting which 
was duly held. At these meetings discussion took place and views 
were expressed which showed some in favor of each of the three 
sites. Reference was made to the circular letter which had been 
sent out a few months ago to many of the “Cousins” and con- 
tributors to the Board in regard to a building being erected on the 
Chamberlain premises for the joint use of both societies, and as 
a memorial to the early missionaries and their magnificent work. 
It should be said in this connection that while joint meetings were 
held, that no arrangement could be reached which seemed to meet 
the needs and wishes of the two bodies, and it has since been de- 
cided, we understand, that the Chamberlain property will be used 
As many letters had been 
written in answer to the one referred to in which the writers favored 


by the ‘‘Cousins’”’ for its own purposes. 


the building being erected on the Chamberlain property it is only 
right that we explain that this lot is not available for the Board, 
After the discus- 
sion at the special meeting mentioned, it was thot at first that the 
Site No. (1) was finally 
As no one wished to have the 
decision made between (2) and (3) without plenty of time for 
consideration and opportunity for everyone to be heard, it was voted 
to defer final action until the regular monthly meeting in June, at 
We therefore ask 
each and every one to give careful thot to the subject, consider what 
the building is to be used for, how the best work can be done in 
the different lines in which the Board is engaged, how the building 
can best be financed, what will be the best location in years to 
come, and after doing so make your decision and let the Board 
know what it is, and if you are a member of the Board come to the 
June meeting prepared to vote for what you think to be the best 
Foeds de, 


but both of the other sites are very near to it. 


matter would be put to a vote then. 
eliminated from further discussion. 


which time the matter should be put to a vote. 


site for the new home of the Board. 
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Considerations Favoring Certain Proposed Sites For The Hawaiian Board Building. 


Site One. 
(Corner Alakea and Merchant) 


On one of main streets from Harbor Front 
to center of city. 

Convenient for Board’s business with banks, 
printing offices, and business houses. 

Convenient for business men to attend Com- 
mittee and Board meetings. 

Convenient for customers wishing Bibles, 
Sunday School supplies, etc. 

Convenient for headquarters for other re- 
ligious or philanthropic organizations. 


DISADVANTAGES. 
Not a sightly location. 
Not ample enough for a dignified building. 
No historical or other worthy associations. 
Excessive cost! of land and building. 
No room for further extension. 


Site Two. 
(Corner King and Punchbowl.) 
Within Civic Center lines and near worthy 
public buildings. 
Close to Kawaiahao Church and old Mission 
premises. 
Grounds ample and sightly. 
Proffered as gift of Mrs. J. M. Atherton and 
family. 
Would conserve Board’s funds for building 
purposes only. 
Would be near enough to satisfy sentiment 
calling for use of Mission property. 
DISADVANTAGES. 
Not large enough for dignified setting of 
building. 
No historical or other worthy associations. 
Possible condemnation as result of adoption 
of Civic Center plans. 


Site Three. 

(King Street, Opposite Old Mission House.) 

Ample room for dignified and beautiful set- 
ting. 

Plenty of room for extension. 

On best side of King Street, main thorough- 
fare of city. 

Proffered as gift of Mary Castle Trust. 

Would conserve Board’s funds for building 
purposes only. 

Would satisfy sentiment calling for use of 
Mission property. 


DISADVANTGES. 
Too far from business section. 
Adjoins Territorial Stables. 
Would deter business men from attending 
Committee and Board meetings. 
Not prominent enough from Palace Square. 


Che Other Side 


+ BOOSTING” 


HIS is essentially a modern subject 
and we really aspire to handle it 
in modern fashion. How will this do? 


“The man who put two “O’s in 

Boosting, or, “The man who dis- 

‘guised the “a” in boasting,” or,— 
but we have enough here to furnish a 
simple motif for our thesis, viz., That 
Boosting and Boasting are not so widely 
unrelated, but that some hint of a 
common ancestry appears, and that the 
“Other Side” of the subject is not neces- 
sarily “Knocking,’—whatever that may 


be. 


Now as to the man who, with but little 
tinkering, has transformed the objeéction- 
able into something almost admirable and 
efficient. Please do not run away with 
the idea that we are withholding our ad- 
miration; we own to have been an ardent 
imitator of that fellow more than once, 
but we fear with indifferent success. 
When we thought we were “boosting”’ it 
really was just plain ordinary “boasting” 
as any person with ordinary discernment 
could see. 


WHY HE DID IT. 


As to his original purpose, we will have 
to go back to his boyhood,—our quite 
common boyhood, if you will. Some- 
thing or somebody that could not get up 
by itself needed elevating, and an urchin 
below “got under”. There you are, up a 
‘tree, for predatory or observatory pur- 
poses. Of course one might “throw out 
one’s chest” some at such an attainment 
and here you have the two words in one. 
And do you know? the writer with dif- 
ficulty rids himself of the impression 


whenever he sees a bit of modern “boost- 
ing” that the eternal boy of us is still at 
work, and he well-nigh envies the ob- 
server who can fail to see how immature 
the whole performance is and how the 
Ch DF 


a” still sticks out. 


2 
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HOW HE DID Iv. 
3y the way, they tell us that it was an 
American who did this inflating of the 
“a”; they say furthermore, that the in- 
vention was inevitable in one of our na- 
tion whose virtue runs not to excessive 
modesty, but whose attainments with air 
of high temperatures could hardly be put 
to a better task than to disguise the na- 
tional weakness. *Twere mere child’s 
play to puff out one’s cheeks and blow 
up an “a” intoan “o”. We propound the 
query in all seriousness, “Could we ever 
have been a nation of “boosters” if we 
had not started with a generous endow- 
ment of “boasting”’ ? 
* 


“ 


WHAT OF IT. 


What, then is the net purport of it? 
You “boost a town,—Honolulu for in- 
stance. Will she “stay put” any higher 


than she belongs. We trow not. Assum- 
ing that it can be done judiciously 


(though we have seldom seen any yet 
that was not palpably “boasting’’) still, 
any one will admit the liability of over- 
doing it. The following may be in point. 
A Western drummer met another on the 
train. One started to “elevate” his home 
town. After expatiating on its advant- 
ages he said, “You have never seen our 
town?” “Yes,” replied the other, “T was 
there last week.” (Now mark the quint- 
escence of “boosting’’.) ‘“Oh,’’ was the 
teply, “you ought to see it now.” 

We wonder how the great Apostle 
Paul and visiting tourists were impressed 
when the united chamber of commerce in 


a wonderful old city, boomed out their 
great boosting chorus, “Great is Diana of 
the Ephesians.” How wonderful the con- 
tagion of this thing! We simply itch to 
make something local out of that yell 
which has done so much toward keeping 
the name Ephesus from oblivion even 
as the Yale boys keep alive the frog 
chorus of Aristophanes with their “Brek- 
ke ‘coex,) coex; .coex./ p+ How 41s. this, 
‘Beautiful is Honolulu of the Hawaiians.’ 
Why we almost like the thing. Perhaps 
when some public occasion warranted we 
might “get together” and—but this is 
really aside for our purpose. Alas! We 
too, are not immune from the American 
vice. 


? 
Od 
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THE COST OF IT. 


This boosting comes high. Even yet, 
it is not old-fashioned to count among 
the highest attainable virtues that rare 
thing, Modesty. It seems to us that it 
becomes nations, bodies and institutions 
as much as it does individuals. In short 
it is but trite to say that virtues in the 
abstract must get all their meaning from 
their relation to the individual. Boosting 
is death to modesty. The booster may 
soon lose what might have been his chief 
charm. From boosting his town and 
district you may soon see him shame- 
lessly championing himself, as do the 
politicians in all of our elections. 
CHURCH BOOSTING. 


There is a most respectable first cousin 
of “boosting” whom you might hardly 
know in her “Sunday-go-to-meeting” 
clothes. Her name is “Publicity.” She 
came to town in the best of company, the 
“Men and Religion” movement. We 
fairly ache to present her. But there is 
no space. (She has to have plenty of 
space, by the way), mark you though the 
same rules as to violation of modesty ap- 
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ply here. You can well tell when your 
religious body in its haste to let the pub- 
lic know of its advantages and attain- 
ments, oversteps the mark of common 
modesty. You can make up your mind 
too, that such violation will be honored 
neither by God nor man. 


Aa Ne 


Reception at Rabului 


HE Kahului Union Church, which 
for some months has been with- 
out a pastor, has become a place of 
bustling activity again, welcoming Rev. 
and Mrs. Howard Harris who arrived 
the first week in April. The unaffected 
cordiality shown by every one to the 
new pastor and his wife augurs well 
for the future prospects of the Church. 
The natural reticence of some people 
towards a “malihini’’ seems to find no 
chance for expression in this case. 
Every one says malihinis are all right if 
they are like Mr. and Mrs. Harris. 
On the night of April 15 a reception 


REV. HOWARD HARRIS. 


was tendered to them in the church, 
which had been prettily adorned with 
abundant decoration in bamboo; people 
from far and near, including Americans, 
Hawaiians and Japanese came to greet 
them and help to make them feel at 
home. From all appearances it seemed 
that the guests of the evening were 
especially gifted in making every one 
else feel at home. A quartet of Ha- 
wailan voices, accompanied by stringed 


FHE FRIEND 


instruments, added much to the ease and 
social pleasure of the evening. 

A rival chorus of singers, less wel- 
come than these, came in uninvited on 


KAHULUI UNION CHURCH. 


the wings of the wind. These called 
forth considerable clapping of the hands 
not intended for applause, and empha- 
sized the importance of providing screens 
for the church. It has been decided to 
have evening services in the Church, and 
it is hoped that the screens may soon be 
supplied so that the pastor may not have 
to work under such a handicap. New 
burners on the acetylene lights have 
brightened the rooms; a new coat of 
paint has freshened up the entrance; a 
lot of new bright young faces have been 
gathered into the Sunday School. No 
doubt the screens will come! 


Me ate a 
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Bible Classes at Japanese Y.11.2. A. 


N October, 1912, the first Bible Class 

was organized at the Japanese Y.M. 
C.A. with six men enrolled. They de- 
cided to study the Life of Christ in 
English and to use Stevens and Burton’s 
Harmony of the Gospels as a basis. It 
looked like a long course and there was 
some doubt about its ever being finished. 
But for a year and a half these men 
have met every Sunday together. 
few more months the course will be 
completed. 


One Bible Class of six men looked 
like a small beginning and to some men 
it might have been very discouraging, 
but Mr. Matsuzawa has said “wait and 
soon more will come.’ A few weeks 
ago one new man joined the class, the 
next week he brought his friend and 
soon a third new man came. It became 
difficult to adapt the lesson to the new 
men and the advanced students so it was 
decided to organize the three new men 
into another class. It looked like a 


aan 
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doubtful move to divide the forces in 
that way, but it seemed the only thing 
possible. 


When the announcement was made 
about the new class the news spread 
rapidly among men who were interested 
in Bible study. When the first meeting 
of the class came there were ten men 
present. Since then other men have 
come at the invitation of their friends 
and now there are fifteen men in at- 
tendance. 


These new men are very representa- 
tive of the best young men in the Jap- 
anese community. Of them, three are 
teachers, three are bank employes, four 
work in stores or offices, and one is 
secretary to the consul. They are all 
men of ability. In a few years they 
will be men of influence in the life of 
the city. If they are properly trained 
now the question of leadership for the 
Japanese Y.M.C.A. will be solved. 


Most of the men have difficulty in 
understanding English, yet they are 
anxious to learn more and to get the 
American point of view in Bible study. 
The teaching is adapted to meet these 
desires. The black board is used freely 
for all outlines and principal points. 
After each point has been made it is ex- 
plained in Japanese and time is allowed 
for questions. 


The object of the classes like all 
Y.M.C.A. Bible classes is to lead men 
into the Christian life, and to train men 
for service. Both objects are being 
fulfilled by the work done. Two of the 
members of the advanced class are 
teaching in Sunday School, while a third 
is giving Christian talks to his fellows 
on the street or wherever opportunity 
presents itself. 


The plan of having a big campaign 
and enrolling hundreds in Bible classes 
may have its advantages. But the way 
these classes are growing by each man 
inviting his friend is an added evidence 
that Jesus’ method of extending the 
Kingdom continues to be the best 
method. 


LLOYD R. KILLAM. 
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The International Reform Bureau has 
issued in pamphlet form recent letters 
from Dr. Arthur H. Smith and Dr. W. A. 
P. Martin on the anti-opium crusade in 
China. Both express great admiration 
for the valuable services of Rev. E. W. 
Thwing in this winning fight. 
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Central Union News 
A NEW CHURCH COMMITTEE. 


“New occasions teach new duties 
Time makes ancient good uncouth 
They must upward still and onward 
Who would keep abreast of truth.” 


There was a time when a church was 
supposed to have fulfilled its mission to 
a community as a Teacher of Religion 
when it conducted two preaching serv- 
ices on Sunday and a prayer meeting 
during the week. But thoughtful people 
came to realize that unless children are 
instructed in the Bible from their youth 
up they are not likely to find any inter- 
est in or be of much use to the Church 
when they grow to manhood or woman- 
hood. This led to the organization, 
years ago, of the Sunday School. 


In recent years a new emphasis has 
been placed on the importance of this 
phase of church work. Graded courses 
of Bible Study have been prepared and 
an attempt has been made to grade the 
Sunday School more nearly in accord- 
ance with the Public Schools, so that 
scholars at the different ages should 
be taught religion in a way that was 
suited to their stage of development. 
It was found that the same pedagogical 
methods used in our general education 
system were applicable and should be 
applied to the teaching of the Bible to 
children. This necessitated the organi- 
zation of teachers’ training classes in 
which the principles and methods of 
Religious Education could be taught to 
those who were to become Sunday 
School teachers. 


Four years ago Central Union Church 
adopted the graded system of’ lessons 
and during these years has made 
splendid progress in the improvement 
of the instruction in the different de- 
partments of its Bible School. But it 
has become more and more evident to 
the Ministers, to the Superintendent, 
_Officers and Teachers of the school that 
there should be a regularly appointed 
church committee which should not only 
have general siipervision of this whole 
problem of the religious instruction of 
the children and young people of the 
Church, but also assist the Ministers 
and Bible School officers in co-ordinat- 
ing the various service activities of the 
Church so that the entire constituency 
of the Church, especially the young peo- 
ple who come into Church membership 
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should be enlisted in some form of 
Church or community service. 


At its last annual meeting the Church, 
upon the recommendation of the Stand- 
ing Committee, authorized the Minister 
to appoint a “Committee on Religious 
Education” to consist of seven mem- 
bers, which shall, with the Minister, 
hereafter have general supervision of 
this important department of the work 
of the Church. The following were ap- 
pointed to constitute such a committee: 
Vaughan Mac Caughey, chairman; A. 
F. Griffiths, J. P. Cook, Paul Super, 
Mrs, Di L. | Withington, Mrs...P iL. 
Weaver, Miss Ermine Cross. 


The committee has gone to work in 
earnest. At its first meeting held Tues- 
day evening, March 24, 1914, the fol- 
lowing lines of study and work were 
decided upon as being the most im- 
portant on which to begin: 

1. To make a study of the whole 
problem of Religious Education, both 
as to aim and method. Read the best 
available literature, e. g. “Up Through 
Childhood,” “The Church School.” 

2. To study the educational agencies 
of our Church, so as to acquaint itself 
thoroughly with what is being done to 
instruct and enlist in active service the 
constituency of the Church. 

3. To help co-ordinate the plans of 
the organization of the Church in order 
to avoid duplication of effort, and to 
prevent the neglect of any phases of es- 
sential training. 

4. To recommend to the Standing 
Committee of the Church at any regular 
meeting the inauguration of any new 
lines of work or the modification, or 
consolidation of any organizations with- 
in the Church, when such changes would 
enhance the work of Religious Educa- 
tion. 

5. To help secure for the Bible School 
the best available material in the way of 
text books, maps, charts, blackboards, 
pictures, and other illustrative objects, 
and to plan for training and instructing 
the teachers of the different grades in 
the use of this material. 

6. To organize an Educational Coun- 
cil which shall meet semi-annually and 
to which shall be invited all teachers, 
officers, and all parents of the children 
of the Bible School, and at which the 
findings and recommendations of the 
Committee shall be presented for dis- 
cussion. 

7. To begin at once the selection of 
a Religious Education Library. 


/ 
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8. To make a special study of mod- 
ern Bible School equipment and as soon 
as feasible to make and present plans 
to the Church for a new Bible School 
building. 

This outline indicates the broad scope 
of the Committee’s work and the large 
possibilities it has for rendering a most 
valuable service to the Church. The 
different members of the Committee 
each selected one or more of these topics 
to which he would give special attention 
and upon which he would report at a 
later meeting. 

Results may not appear at once, but 
the future, we confidently believe, will 
show that the appointment of this Com- 
mittee and the inauguration of such a 
thorough going Religious Education 
Movement is the most important for- 
ward step that Central Union Church 
has taken in recent years. A. A. E. 
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Judas or T 


e knew the Matchless One, 
Who came from God 
And trod the thorny paths 
Of this cold world 
With patient, faithful steps, 
And heart of boundless love. 


He knew the Matchless One, 
And from His hand 
Received the sop, 

The pledge of loyalty; 

Then from that upper room 
He went the traitor’s way 
And did his deed of shame. 


I knew the Matchless One 
And from His hand 
Forgiveness took, 

And vowed fidelity; 

Then went I forth and put, 
In walking my own way, 
My Lord to open shame. 


I had the greater light 
Upon the Master’s word 
And clearer vision mine 
Of His ideals high. 


Lies then the greater guilt 
On Judas or on me? 
In his hard heart, or mine 


The greater fall 
From loyalty? 
—Collins G. Burnham, 


We do not ask for charity; all we ask 
is opportunity. We do not beg for alms; 
we beg only for a chance. The right to 
work; opportunity to work; encourage- 
ment to work; reward to work; this is 
all we ask; less than this should not be 
given— William L. Bulkley, on Race 
Prejudice. 
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Mills School 


S the first year of the administra- 

tion of Rev. Dr. Wilbert P. Fer- 

guson is drawing toward a close, and as 

the institution touches so many churches 

and homes in our Territory, it is fitting 

to note some historic facts, some signs 

of progress, and some needs of the 
hour. 

The Mid-Pacific Institute, of which 
Mills School stands for the education 
of boys and Kawaiahao Seminary for 
the education of girls, is not yet six 
years old in active service. During this 
time a plant has been developed, and 
endowment secured, worth in all a little 
over $400,000. This is a fact eloquent 
of devotion and sacrifice. The grounds, 
buildings, farm, shop, dairy and other 
improvements give evidence that noble 
men and women have given liberally 
their thought, their time, and_ their 
means to an institution of high ideals 
and wide facilities for our — polyglot 
population. To perpetuate this accomp- 
lishment, and to broaden the work, a 
large endowment must be provided. A 
good start has been made in gifts for 
this purpose, and generous supporters 
have arisen who by their annual gifts 
have shown such a liberal interest that 
they can be counted on to contribute 
to an Endowment Fund when the move- 
ment has been fairly launched. This 
cannot long be delayed despite the pres- 
sure of hard times. The sense of the 
leaders is that $500,000, or possibly 
$1,000,000, should be the: mark aimed 
at. The opportunity of service is only 
limited by the means at hand. With a 
direct constituency of more than 125,000 
who look toward the Mid-Pacific as 
their own special school, no limit should 
be set as to what should be attempted 
and accomplished for Chinese, Japanese, 
Koreans, Filipinos, Portuguese and Ha- 
wailians. 

Due largely to the settling of unset- 
tled conditions, Mills School is enjoy- 
ing the best year of its history since 
moving to the beautiful Manoa Valley. 
The spirit of harmony and of progress 
has prevailed throughout the entire year 
and in all departments. First of all, and 
best of all, the religious interest has 
been keen. It has been manifested in 
the mid-week prayer meetings, especially 
once a month when all the students meet 
in one great meeting led by the Princ- 
ipal. It is quickening to faith to hear 
testimonies in honor of Christ as 
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Saviour and Lord from representatives 
of one nationality after another—a new 
Pentecost. The same spirit prevails in 
morning prayers.and at Sunday vespers. 
All this means a wholesome atmosphere 
for daily tasks which are met more 
faithfully and cheerfully, and means 
also “it is easier to do right and harder 
to do wrong.” Little wonder that in 
response to brief chapel talks by Dr. 
Ferguson about a score of the young 
men voluntarily went to his office one 
by one and confessed Christ. Now there 
is being trained by him for Church 
membership a fine band of youths, be- 
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ture for its own sake. Dr. Ferguson 
has been teaching several classes, visit- 
ing all classes of other teachers, and 
urging in classes and in addresses that 
no time and no pains be spared to rank 
high in scholarship. In this he has been 
sustained by a splendid, band of teach- 
ers. The results are most gratifying, 
the most apparent result to a casual ob- 
server being the graduation of ten young 
men from the High School according to 
the same requirements as at Punahou 
or at the McKinley High School. 
Several of these are planning college 
courses. From the Grammar School 
more than a score will graduate into the 


sides the Mission Study Class, the 
MILLS SCHOOL (below). 
Y. M. C. A. In all, more than twenty 


intend to give themselves to some form 
of Christian work, thirteen of whom 
are members of the Bible Training 
School under Messrs. Erdman, Whit- 
aker and Oleson. Mr. Erdman, who 
is directly responsible for this depart- 
ment, is jubilant over these new con- 
ditions, and the Hawaiian Evangelical 
Association is encouraged to believe 
that the Lord of the harvest is thus 
raising up laborers for the fields in 
our Islands that are ready to glean. 
Dr. Ferguson gives one hour a week to 
these young men, two of them Ameri- 
cans, on “Methods” growing out of 
his own varied experience. 


A school however must stand or fall 
by scholarly standards and attainments. 
Even piety cannot atone for indifferent 
teaching inferior recitations and lack of 
enthusiasm in following after true cul- 


FRONT ENTRANCE (above). 


High School. Two literary societies 
have been organized this year to stimu- 
late intellectual acumen—the Damon 
Lyceum and the Alpha Phi. 


In moving the shop into new quart- 
ers its arrangement was improved as 
well as its equipment. Order and sys- 
tem prevail. The mechanical drawing 
has been put on a satisfactory basis. 
The department has not only made the 
necessary repairs on the building, but 
is now manufacturing many useful 
articles. The day is not far distant 
when an industrial building will be 
needed where tailoring, perhaps printing 
and other vocational lines may be pur- 
sued. Mills School stands for the vo- 
cational, not to supplant but to supple- 
ment scholarly training in classrooms. 
No one race, no one class, is fully justi- 
fied in devoting itself to “vocations.” and 
not to aspire to “professions.” Scholars, 
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both as toilers and leaders, must arise 
among all nations and from all social 
grades. In the vocational the Commer- 
cial Department was the pioneer under 
the faithful leadership of Mr. R. H. 
Wallin. This year a second teacher was 
added, for nearly fifty boys have been 
seeking its advantages. The course 
covers four years, and is open only to 
those who have finished the Grammar 
School grades. The general studies in 
this department make it more than a 
mere training in business forms and 
stenography. Correct and beautiful pen- 
manship has been emphasized and a fine 
exhibit of the students work now adorns 
the main Commercial room. 

The grounds and farm are too ample 
to be cared for and cultivated under the 
leadership of one man. The Board has 
decided to have two in charge next 
year; also to improve the stock in 
dairy and piggery, and to do “intensive 
farming” in a smaller area, attempting 
only such crops as may be found profit- 
able. 

The record in many sports has been 
such as to lead the Board of Managers 
to vote a new athletic field. This will 
cost probably about $5000, and should 
be ready this fall. Outside of shop, 
farm and domestic work boys need 
recreation. True sport also develops 
manliness and adds esprit de corps to 
the student body. 

Dr. and Mrs. Ferguson have lived in 
the main building and mingled freely 
with teachers and students. This has 
helped in developing the social side of 
the school. The boys have enjoyed 
several functions which brought not only 
closer fellowship but the “jolly good 
times” which young life occasionally 
needs. The largest social affair was 
the reception to Governor Pinkham and 
the Board of Managers on Lincoln Day ; 
but almost every week distinguished 
visitors honor the school with their 
presence, admire the beauty of its loca- 
tion and its splendid facilities, and above 
all rejoice in the mingling and blending 
of so many nationalities in one institu- 
tion. This may best be illustrated in 
the international salute to the American 
flag introduced this year: “Flag of our 
great Republic, inspirer in battle, guard- 
ian of our homes, whose stars and 
stripes stand, for bravery, purity, truth, 
and union, we salute thee! We, the na- 
tives of distant lands who find rest under 
thy folds, do pledge our hearts, our 
lives, our sacred honor to love and pro- 
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tect thee, our country, and the liberty 
of the American people forever.” 

The attendance this year has averaged 
180 boys, of whom 125 are boarders. 
The Board has decided that all boys 
next year must live on the grounds. 
This will bring a large number into 
close living relationship and will add 
to the success and general morale 
of the school. It will secure better 
results along vocational lines. It may 
hasten the erection of the contem- 
plated Gulick Building for small boys 
in order to house properly all applicants. 
The Board is anxious to receive a large 
number of small boys that they remain 
from seven to ten years in the helpful 
atmosphere of the school. There will 
be three “Peace Scholarship” boys from 
Japan through the provision made by 
the manager of THE Frienp. It is 
hoped that these new boys will show 
the same fine spirit of work and com- 
radeship as their forerunners. 

Through the active canvass of Mr. 
F. C. Atherton, Treasurer of the Mid- 
Pacific Institute, and largely through 
the generosity of Hon. George N. Wil- 
cox, one of the managers, the budget 
was provided for in advance of the 
opening of the school year. Other gen- 
erous givers are invited to remember by 
special or regular gifts the needs of 
Mills School, and to assume, if nothing 
more, the annual cost of educating a 
boy. It costs less here than in the 
Orient. For $100 a boy of promise can 
be maintained a full year. What a 
splendid investment ! 

“The Friend is certainly doing a great 
deal for the Peace Movement in Hawaii. 
I have received the marked copy of 
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January, 1912, for which I wish to thank 
you. I am especially interested to know 
that the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion sends your Peace Supplement to the 
schools. That is what we are en- 
deavoring to have done in every state in 
the Union. Now nearly all of our State 
Superintendents of Public Instruction 
send out a circular letter each year to 
their teachers, requesting them to ob- 
serve Peace Day, and stating that litera- 
ture may be obtained from this office. 
I am very much interested in what you 
say concerning the Peace Drama and 
Pageant. I should be glad to know 
more about these. * * I shall be glad to 
keep you informed concerning our 
course of study in history, and shall also 
send you announcements of next year’s 
prize essay contest, as soon as they are 
printed. I hope very much that we may 
receive a number of essays from Ha- 
waii.”—E-xtracts from a letter from 
Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, secretary of 
the American School Peace League. 
The superintendent of mails in the 
post office gets his share of foolish ques- 
tions. A man said, “I want to get a 
letter to my brother sailing on the Ma- 
jestic, which isn’t due until Wednesday. 
I don’t know where he will stay in New 
York or where he will go next.” “All 
right,” said the clerk. “Address your 
letter, “John Smith, passenger on board 
incoming steamer Majestic, due in New 
York March 2,’ put domestic postage on 
it, and it will reach him.” The man 
thanked the clerk, but came back again 
later. “Say,” said he to the clerk, “about 
that letter! I addressed it and stamped 


it all right, but how will John: Smith 
find my brother?” 


JAPANESE Y. M. C. A. BIBLE CLASS. 


MR. KILLAM TELLS OF THE SPLENDID PROG- 


RESS OF THIS CLASS ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE. 
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1843 


The first Seamen’s paper in the United States. 


THE SEAMEN’S FRIEND 


1913 


The FRIEND now revives the old feature. 


Any items of interest to seamen and the “waterfront” will be found in these columns. 


PLANET NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 


The phases of the moon for this month are 
as follows: 
First quarter ...... May 2at12P.M.,,C. 
Full moon -seeee-May 9at 3SP.M 
Last quarter ...... May 16at 4P.M.,C. 
New moon .......-. May 24at 9P.M.,C 
Og 
Mercury will be visible throughout the 
month, It will move eastward faster than 
the sun and will pass behind the sun from 
the earth on May 16. It happens that at this 
time it will also be at about its nearest 
point to the sun in actual distance. Towards 
the end of the month it will be approaching 
a position of greatest eastern elongation, so 
that in the early part of June it will be 
visible in the west after sunset. 
7 


“ 


VENUS will be visible in the west in the 
evening. It will be a little higher in the 
sky each day at sunset than the day before. 
It will be a very brilliant object and will far 
exceed any star in brightness. It will be 
nearest the sun in actual distance on May 
27th. 

+, 


“ 


Mars will be in a wery good position for 
observation. It will cross the Meridian a 
little while before sunset throughout the 
month. It will be moving east and south. 
At the middle of the month it will be in 
the Constellation Cancer, and will form ap- 
proximately an isosceles triangle with Proc- 
yon and Regulus. 

\7 
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Jupiter will be in quadrature, ninety de- 
grees west of the sun on May 12. On or 
near this date it will therefore be very near 
the meridian at sunrise. It. will, however, 
be fifteen degrees south of the equator. It 
will be moving eastward slowly in the Con- 
stellntion Capricornus. 

% 

Saturn will be too near the sun to be seen 
during May. It will be in conjunction with 
the sun early in June. 

& 

Uranus will be rather near in the sky to 
Jupiter, It will be in quadrature on May 2. 
It will be moving slowly back and forth in 
Capricornus. 

Og 

Neptune will be visible in the west after 
sunset. By the end of the month it will set 
three hours and a half after the sun. 

% 

The United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey Steamer Pattersen has just com- 
pleted the coastal survey of the waters 
in the vicinity of Maui and Hawaii, and 
after about a month spent in the vicinity 
of Honolulu will sail into the north 
Pacific for summer work along the 


Alaskan coast. 


United States war ships of the At- 
lantic fleet will steam through the Pana- 


HENRY ALLEN, Editor 


ma Canal early in July, speed up the 
Pacific Coast and return to Hampton 
Roads by the same route, according to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, assistant secre- 
tary of the navy, who inspected San 
Diego harbor recently. The purpose of 
this jaunt through the canal, said Mr. 
Roosevelt, was to prove to the world 
that the big waterway was ready for 
shipping. 
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Superstition 


Our sailor’s weak spot, this, though 
not a plague spot like the curse of rum. 
Certainly it influences many a stalwart 
sailor and has not infrequently turned 
even his bravery into cowardice. 

Bred to a life that has to do with 
many of the phenomena of nature, while 
at the same time he has neither the in- 
telligence nor the indifference that gov- 
erns the more preoccupied landsman, 
the sailor speculates upon the things he 
sees and hears and so often experiences 
and runs quite naturally into supersti- 
tion. To him, as to all simple folks, a 
thing that seems to defy explanation is 
of the supernatural; the sailor’s shifting 
horizon of sky and wave incloses many 
an uncanny apparition, many a sign and 
portent. Here again the introduction of 
steam as a motive power and the inno- 
vations of modern life have caused a 
marked decrease in the sailor of the old 
type, but there are still enough of these 
picturesque characters left to make the 
decline of superstition slow even if it be 
sure. 

There are still many firm believers 
in the Mermaid, the Sea Serpent and 
the Phantom Ship. Of these marine 
visions the phantom ship has afforded 
the poets of today the most themes for 
verse and romance. So, too, the Amer- 
ican Sailor’s Flying Dutchman has for 
him and his mates a real existence, 
while the perennial sea-serpent is to 
them an indisputable reality. 

The minor superstitions are well nigh 
legion. A playful cat on shipboard is a 
sure sign of a storm—‘“a cat” says the 
forecastle tradition “has a gale of wind 
in her tail.” A dead body kept on board 
ship always brings ill-luck. A shark 


following in a ship’s wake is a most 
fatal omen. Ill luck when explainable 
by no other cause is by the sailor 
ascribed to the presence of some guilty 
or objectionable person on board—the 
“Jonah” of the crew or cabin. So, too, — 
if a person may not be objectionable 
himself, his name may be and woe to the 
shipmate or the passenger who brings 
an unlucky name on board. It is still 
the sailor’s firm belief that a sick man 
cannot die until the tide begins to ebb, 
and every seaman can appreciate with 
peculiar force that scene in “David 
Copperfield” —for New England no less 
than old England holds to this theory— 
that describes the death of Barkis: “and 
it being high water he went out with 
the tide.” Even modern science has 
not entirely dispelled the belief in the 
influence of the St. Elmo lights—malign 
or helpful according as the light may 
settle on the lower rigging betokening a 
storm or play around the tops fore- 
telling good sailing weather. If the 
“corposant,” as many sailors call this un- 
canny ball of light, plays about the yard- 
arm and throws its pale light full in 
any one’s face it is a sure sign of death, 
and even now the most intelligent sailor 
regards this electrical freak of nature 
as a solemn and certain warning. 


But with all his failings and with all 
his frailties the American sailor is en- 
titled to the praise and gratitude of his 
countrymen. His story is replete with 
deeds of heroism, self-sacrifice, fidelity 
and chivalry. He who pulls the life- 
boat is often as grand a hero as he who 
wields the sword, and the brave fellows 
of the coast stations are among the sea’s 
champions of peace. No fishing craft 
but can tell its story of courage, self- 
sacrifice and humanity. No merchant 
vessel but has its traditions of bravery 
in storm and stress, of helpfulness, fidel- 
ity and self-denial; and even upon a 
humble canal boat a future president of 
the United States once made a notable 
record for pluck and manliness. Not 
alone upon bloody decks, murky with 
the smoke of cannon and horrid with 
the din of battle, have the seamen of 
America proved their right to the title 
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of heroes. Upon the future of the 
American sailor it is vain to speculate. 
Already the navy of the Union instead 
of being the laughing stock of the world 
has taken to itself new life. Legislators 
begin to appreciate that a navy, as has 
been said, is a source of economy; our 
ships are all up to date with other na- 
tions, and are armed with the best and 
most powerful modern weapons of naval 
warfare. May there never be use for 
these in actual conflict. But prepara- 
tion is always better than humiliation. 

There is a moral argument in the steel 
cruisers, and armored battleships that 
foreign powers will appreciate and re- 
spect more effectively than arguments 
and apologies backed only by worm- 
eaten monitors and “obsolete war veter- 
ans,” but whether in war or peace, in 
naval or mercantile commission, on er- 
rands of mercy, on voyages of research, 
of discovery or of scientific exploration 
the American sailor has a record for 
courage, pluck and ability that should 
not be lost sight of by his. brethren of 
today and must not be forgotten by the 
seamen of the future. And whatever tlie 
future of the American sailor, so far 
as increase in numbers or commercial 
strength is concerned, the world will 
hold him recreant if he fails to emulate 
the virtues, the heroism, the loyalty and 
the manliness of his prototypes and pre- 
decessors in a glorious past. 
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Honolulu, T. H., April 15, 1914. 
The Editor of The Friend. 


Dear Sir:—Over the initials “T. R.” 
in your April number there appeared an 
article dealing with the work of the 
Seamen’s Institute here and of its pres- 
ent superintendent, Mr. F. W. Everton. 

In that article the writer says: “It 
ought to be evident that THe Frrenp 
has no real issue with Mr. Everton or 
the Seamen’s Institute.” It is a great 
relief to the many persons here inter- 
ested in the work of the Institute to 
know that the issue raised by writers in 
recent numbers of THE FRIEND, Pre- 
sumably with your editorial approval. is 
not a real one. In those articles the 
Institute and its methods have been 
severely criticised and charges of a more 
or less serious nature have been levelled 
at it; whether these criticisms and 
charges are as unreal as “T. R.” in his 
recent article admits the issue between 
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THE FRrienp and the Seamen’s Institute 
to be, I do not know. They have cer- 
tainly hindered rather than helped the 
work that the Institute is endeavoring 
to do here, and if that has been the aim 
of the writers they are’to be congratu- 
lated on the success of their efferts. 

To one who has been intimately con- 
nected with the work of the Institute 
here from its first inception; through its 
early struggles against the crimp, the 
saloon and the other pitfalls dug for 
Jack ashore, up to its present pitch of 
efficiency and usefulness, it is not a lit- 
tle discouraging to see THE FRIEND 
ranging itself on the side of those forces 
which have hampered the work of the 
Institute. 

Of course if the Seamen’s Institute is 
exerting 'an undesirable influence here 
and is assisting the forces of sin and 
misery in our midst, then the attitude of 
Tue FRIEND is entirely commendable, 
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but if, as we had fondly hoped, our 
work was to be classed among those 
agencies here which are ranged on the 
side of righteousness and of love and 
charity in the incessant struggle against 
the powers of darkness, we did expect 
co-operation rather than the thinly-veiled 
contempt and disapproval which your 
paper has seen fit to endorse by admit- 
ting the same to its columns. i 

The work of the Institute is no less 
open to criticism than any other human 
institution or agency, but there is a 
friendly criticism which helps and an 
unfriendly criticism which hinders. . To 
which of these the work of the Seamen’s 
Institute has been subjected in your col- 
umns I leave your readers to decide. 

In closing may I correct an. error 
which appears in “T. R.’s? article. It 
is therein hinted that the Institute is 
making a profit out of the sailors who 
use it. As the accounts are published 


ie reality it was only a brief 


all. 
little more so. 


“how do you do!’ 
interview, planned long in advance, but certainly better than no meeting at 
Lucy W. Peabody is just as one expected to find her, only, if possible, a 
A woman of rare personal charm and literary power, she has 


A poor substitute for an 


won international fame as the editor of Everyland. 


eden cabal ae Nees Mrs. Peabody arrived in Honolulu from the Orient, April 15 on the 
W W AHANA & C0 ltd same steamer with the Capen party, and it was not until the following day just 
ey 2 before her departure for the mainland that the opportunity for an introduc- 

tion presented itself. Mrs. Peabody had just said some pleasant things about 

MERCHANT THE FrieNnp and the coast was clear for news of her round-the-world trip 
PATLORS when a lei-laden band clamoring to be presented interrupted. From that time 


until the call for “visitors ashore” a succession of greetings and farewells made 
further conversation impossible. 

Two weeks later, Mrs. Helen B. Montgomery, a joint editor of “Every- 
land” passed through Honolulu. A luncheon and dinner engagement, a sight- 
seeing tour and a program of addresses in the evening held precedence over 
everything else and again there was no interview. 

Mrs. Peabody and Mrs. Montgomery separated in Japan, press of busi- 
ness matters making it.impossible for Mrs. Peabody to remain longer. The trip 
afforded them a comprehensive study of missions in every part of the world, 
Mrs. Montgomery making it her business to gather material for a book which 
we understand is to be called “The King’s Highway.” Doubtless readers of 
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annually it would not have been difficult 


for “T. R.” to have ascertained the 
facts, which are as follows: 
Room tent tom lO. osc. es ss $ 265.50 
Subscriptions and donations... 3,099.74 
Sei gids ad eather vich-cletendare’ 10.00 
etal Ecce Sha ates yhee sas $3,375.24 
salaries, foted 91S. 1cr aka sats 2,565.00 
Upkeep, repairs, insurance, ete 570.65 
Entertainments (Christmas din- 
TACT ELC es cachet eecor 117.80 
PMGHICION, ¢ abttchine mania denice 196.05 
JLotal expenditures ... cic... $3,448.50 


How much “paying of their way” 
the present frequenters of the Institute 
have to do, and how much of a fund 
could be created for the less fortunate 
or less deserving sailors alluded to by 
“T. R.”, under the conditions shown by 
the above figures, it is not difficult to 
calculate. 

Faithfully yours, 
George Davies. 
Sh 


Honolulu, Hawaii, April 24, 1914. 
The Editor of The Friend— 


Dear Sir:—In the April number of 
The Seamen’s Friend, (page 84) there 
appeared an item which needs correc- 
tion and explanation. The writer states 
that reports have come to him of gambl- 
ing and the fleecing of sailors in a hall 
conducted for the benefit of seamen. 
He continues, “Simultaneously we are 
told of the assault of a sailor in the 
same hall, resulting in his confinement 
in the hospital for several days. * * * 
Incidentally, we are told of another sea- 
man who was assaulted and practically 
‘shanghaied’ aboard the bark R. P. 
Rithet on her last departure for the 
Coast. Those are grave accusations, in- 
volving the honor of the community, 
and should be investigated, etc.” 

The last statement is certainly true, 
whatever may be said of the rest of the 
item, but it seems to me that since the 
honor of a fellowman and of the Sail- 
ors’ Union was at stake as well as that 
of the community, that the investigation 
should have preceded the publication of 
this item instead of following it. I can 
furnish witnesses to prove that not a 
single one of these “grave accusations” 
is true. The hall referred to is, as all 
familiar with shipping affairs will recog- 
nize, that of the Sailors’ Union of which 
I have been in charge for ten months 
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past as agent of said Union. Let me 
state right here that I know nothing of 
any “gambling and the fleecing of sail- 
ors” on said premises and that I will 
myself do my best to bring to justice 
anyone who can be shown to have thus 
misused their privileges. 

Concerning the assault of a sailor in 
this hall, resulting in his confinement in 
the hospital for several days, the truth 
is this: Said sailor, because of some 
imaginary grievance, came into the hall 
of the Sailors’ Union, entered the office 
and challenged me to fight. Seeing that 
the man was somewhat under the in- 
fluence of liquor, I ordered him to leave 
the office, and also informed him that I 
had no desire for a fight. Whereupon 
said sailor himself made the assault 
and forced me to defend myself. That 
the sailor got the worst of it and had to 
spend several days in the hospital as a 
result, was no one’s fault but his own, 
and it is to be hoped that he will hesi- 
tate next time before assaulting one of 
his fellows. 

The last item, with reference to the 
“shanghaiing’”’ of a seaman is also en- 
tirely untrue. The facts are these: A 
certain sailor, whose name need not be 
given here, had been arrested four or 
five times in succession for drunkenness. 
As a result, he was about to be sent to 
jail for a term. Under these circum- 
stances I interceded for him with Attor- 
ney Atkinson, who was prosecuting for 
the territory, and the sentence was 
stayed for one week on condition that 
the prisoner be found a ship and leave 
Honolulu. If he did not ship within a 
week, he was to appear for his sen- 
tence. I found him a place on the bark 
R. P. Rithet and saved him from going 
to jail for ninety days or so. Said sailor 
shipped of his own free will, and I have 
witnesses to prove this statement. 

These are the facts concerning the 
article in last month’s Seamen’s Friend. 
Trusting that you will publish this state- 
ment in order that justice may be done. 

I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
Jack Edwardson, 
Agt. Sailors’ Union. 
Seamen’s Institute, 
Honolulu, T. H., April 15, 1914. 
The Editor of The Friend. 

Dear Sir:—There is a paragraph in 
your April number reporting that 
gambling and fleecing and assaulting of 
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sailors is going on in a hall conducted 
for the benefit of seamen in this city. 
As the paragraph is worded and follow- 
ing as it does an article dealing with 
the ‘‘Seamen’s Institute,” the ordinary 
reader might naturally infer that it is in 
tended to suggest that the hall therein 
referred to is the “Seamen’s Institute.” 
I desire therefore to take this oppor- 
tunity of emphatically denying that the 
Institute is in any way connected with 
the above report, or that such conduct 
would be tolerated there for one mo- 
ment. 

As to the further report of a seaman 
being shanghaied aboard the R. 
Rithet, I have some knowledge of the 
case. The man in question came to the 
Institute on December 20, 1913, and 
made his headquarters there. He de- 
posited $20 in the Seamen’s Savings 
Bank and remained at the Institute 
about ten days. On Saturday, Decem- 
ber 28th, he was absent and did not oc- 
cupy his room that night. On Sunday 
morning of the 29th December, a note 
was brought to the Superintendent stat- 
ing that the man was detained at the 
Police Station,."aving been arrested the 
evening before for drunkenness, and re- 
questing the Superintendent to go bail 
for him to the amount of six dollars to 
be drawn from his deposit account of 
$20. This was attended to and the man 
was released. On December 30th and 
3lst he entered the Institute in a state 
of intoxication, when the Acting Super- 
intendent remonstrated with him, point- 
ing out that not only was this contrary 
to the regulations, but that it was unfair 
to the other inmates of the Institute. 
On January 6th, 1914, he drew the bal- 
ance of his account and moved from 
the Institute to other quarters of his 
own accord. On February 10th the 
man signed articles on the bark R. P. 
Rithet in the presence of the Master, 
Charles Jackson, of his own free will, 
being perfectly sober at the time, and 
the vessel departed for San Francisco 
the same day. He left the vessel on his 
arrival there. 

Trusting that you will publish this 
brief statement of facts. 


Faithfully yours, 


F. W. Everton, 
Supt. Seamen’s Institute. 
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The Anti-Saloon League of Hawaii) cARPenTHR «& BILHORN 


By Geo. Paty 


The Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League, Rev. John W. Wadman, left 
Honolulu April 21st for a tour through 
the Konas and Kohala, returning May 
2nd. Upwards of 324 miles were covered 
by steamship, stage and saddle. All the 
Government schools of Kohala were 
visited and ten in Kona, making a 
total of twenty-two at which there 
were present 1637 pupils. Ten public 
services for Americans, Hawaiians and 
Japanese people were held and these 
were attended by upwards of 530 peo- 
ple. The Superintendent was very 
greatly assisted in his work in Kona by 
Dr. A. S. Baker of Kealakekua, and in 
Kohala by Dr. J. F. Cowan. The condi- 
tions of the liquor traffic were found to 
be distressingly bad. There are eight 
or nine retail saloons in North and 
South Kona, situated about the same 
distance apart as the public schools. 
Half of that number would be ample, 
provided of course saloons are needed 
at all. Public sentiment needs a stimu- 
lus. The Hawaiians, who attended the 
public services, seemed‘=deeply inter- 
ested and responsive. The Superinten- 
dent was warmly received in the schools 
and the children listened most atten- 
tively to the addresses made. “Alcohol 
is a poison” was emphasized and the 
work of the Lincoln-Lee Legion plainly 
described. There is only one place of 
liquor business in Kohala, but this is 
well known to be thrifty and prosper- 
ous. The so-called “Kohala Club” an- 
swering for a hotel and saloon, is a 
place where commercial travelers them- 
selves frequently say the temptations for 
drink are stronger than any other stop- 
ping place in the Islands. For the sake 
of these young men, among whom are 
many of excellent character and tem- 
perate habits, we are convinced that the 
good people of Kohala should them- 
selves take the matter in hand and either 
modify the character of the club or in 
some way provide another place of pub- 
lic entertainment. 


LIQUOR A BAR TO PROMOTION. 


Sharon, Pa.—A sweeping order affect- 
ing chances of promotion of employees 
of the Steel Corporation’s mills in the 
Youngstown district who use intoxicat- 
ing drinks has been promulgated. The 
order, which is the first of the kind in 
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the Steel Corporation mills, affects more 


than 6000 men, and reads as follows: 

“Hereafter all promotions of any 
character whatever will be made from 
the ranks of those who do not indulge 
in intoxicating liquors of any kind, and 
are known to be abstainers or teetotalers 
‘in all the meaning that these words 
imply. Foremen in the various depart- 
ments are instructed to rigidly enforce 
this rule.” 

It is well at this time for us to pause 
a moment to pay tribute to the memory 
of one so prominent in the temperance 
work as Mrs. Lillian M. N. Stevens. 
Her death is a great loss to the temper- 
ance cause; let us pray God to send as 
worthy a successor. 

A letter to Mrs. J. M. Whitney, presi- 
dent of the local W. C. T. U., from 
Anna §S. Gordon, vice-president of the 
World Union, giving the details of the 
death of Mrs. Stevens, is held for the 
June issue owing to lack of space. 
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Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 
Plate Glass, Employers’ 


Liebility, and Burglary //# 
Insurance. et | 


923 FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Building. 


K.UYEDA 


FOReS1Y LISH 


Millinery 


STRAW HAT 
MANUFACTURER 


_|PHONE 1470. 


Telephone 2129 


The First 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 
G. P. CASTLE, 


Consolidated Soda 


Water Works Co. 
LIMITED. 


Telephone 2171. 
Works Fort Street 


FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 


Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 
DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


Japanese 
Bazaar 


eo 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF 
ORIENTAL GOODS IN THE CITY. 


ee 


FORT Si. 


Hawaiian Electric Co. 


Furnishes Everything Electrical 


HOUSE WIRING 


Electric Stoves, Laundry Machines, 
Carpet Sweepers, Elevators, etc. 

Largest cold storage and ice plant in 
the city. 

Agents Westinghouse Electric Co. 

Phone 2390. 


AT HONOLULU. 


Bank of sawaii 


SURPLUS, $190,000. 


DIRECTORATE: 
M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. 
G. N. WILCOX, 


L, T. PECK, Cashler. 
H. M. von HOLT. 


United States Government Depositary 


GENERAL BANKING.—lIssues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit and 
Cable. 


Cable Transfers; transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS 


INVITED 
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May, 1914. 


If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. &% #* 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. #* 
Banking by mail, 47% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAIL Ltd. 


Honolulu 


LC OVALE & DON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
cmeled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
Wouse.in, the Territory. 


Especial Attention Given Mail Orders. 


DRINK 
“Cascade” 
Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft & Artic Soda Wks., Ltd. 


Sole Agents. 


Telephone 2270. 


Salaries seer ee ere ne 514.00 607.50 
Hawaiian Work—Salaries ........ 725.00 
InteresteeAccount./sPsh.2 . ts een oarock 30.73 
Japanese Work «2.26 ot. seis 88.05 

Salariesiey s.r boca tes 862.50 950.55 
Kohalae Girls SCHOO) aavnc-memere cts 500.00 
Kalihi Settlement (dep. in Bank).. 100.00 


32.65 
102.00 


Kalaupapa Building Fund 
Lahainaluna Educational Fund .. 
Ministerial Relief 
Office Expense 
Preachers’ Training Fund ......... 


Real Estate! Munden sree ate 
Sunday School? Work an. saeaereiee: 167.00 
Wailuku -Settlement*s.sseeneenves 60.00 
$9880.64 
Excess of Exp. over Receipts ..... $2734.83 


Overdraft on April 20, 1914........ $4138.56 


Bills; ‘Payable’ %4-5 4 20 vo ee ees $1000.00 
—T. R. 
The Honolulu Beautiful number of 


THE FRIEND was shown among samples 
of Star-Bulletin printing at the County 
Fair at Schofield Barracks the first week 
in May. 


Hote aM 
eo Me Me 


EVENTS. 

March. 
University Club give farewell banquet 
to General M. M. Macomb. 
The 94th birthday of Fanny Crosby ob- 
served at Kawaiahao Seminary, with 
appropriate exercises. 
Local Ad Club leave for Kauai on a 
pleasure trip. 
A party of seventeen MHonolulans 
leave for Japan, object to cement even 
more closely the ties between Hawaii 
and Japan. 
The Kamehameha School Chorus give 
the Cantata, “Seven last words of 
Christ.” 


24, 


27. 


29. 


April. 

2. Governor Pinkham appoints Henry W. 

Kinney, editor of the Hilo Tribune, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

to succeed Mr. T. H. Gibson, whose 

resignation has been accepted to go 

into effect May 1. 

Judge Quarles qualified as Supreme 

Court Justice. 

Holy week, mid-day services held at 

Young Hotel, ‘makai pavilion. 

. The Makiki Japanese Church observe 

the tenth anniversary with varied and 

interesting exercises. Rev. T. Oku- 
mura, pastor. 

8. With the aid of the women votes of 
Chicago, 1000 saloons are to be closed 
in that city. 

9. Miss Evelyn MacDougal gave a notable 


6-11. 


‘ae BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission A gts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. | 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co. Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Padauhau ° Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—E. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; E. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke,-G. R. Carter, A. 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, ist vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 3rd vice-presi- 
dent; E. E. Paxton, secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
G. N. Wilcox. 


We Are Agents 


for ‘“Knox” Ladies’ Hats. . 
“Modart’” Front-lacing Corset. 


“Nemo” and “R & G” Corsets, 


“‘Butterick”’ Patterns, ““Delinea- 


tor’ and all the “Butterick’” Pub- 
lications. 


N. §. Sachs Dry Goods Co., Lid. 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 
Phone 1165. 


Henry H. WELLEAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, — 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2258. 


May, 1914. 


<LOVE 
~~ ALLEY 


opp. Union Grill, when you want your 
Furniture, Piano moved, or your baggage 


attended to. PITY TRANSFER CO. 


Phone 1281. JAS. H. LOVE. 


HF. Wichman &co., 


LEADING JEWELERS. 
Jt ot ot 


GOLD anp 
SILVERSMITHS. 
et ot 


1042-1050 FORT ST. 
HONOLULU. 


Honoluta Iron Works Company 


Established 1852. 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 


C. Hedemann; Manager. 


Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 
Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 

Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 
- Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillis Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
celaior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 

: HONOLULU, T. H. 
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recital in the Opera House of ‘Par- 
sival.” 

Governor Pinkham appoints Attorney 
Ingram M. Stainback Territorial At- 
torney General, 

School children roll Easter eggs on the 
lawn at Arcadia, the beautiful home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Walter F. Frear. 
Rey. R. Elmer Smith resigns as pastor 
of the Methodist Church to accept a 
pastorate at Portland. 

Second annual Father and Son ban- 
quet at the Y. M. C. A. Over ninety 
present. 

President Wilson asks Congress for 
use of troops to secure proper recogni- 
tion from President Huerta of the 
right and dignity of the United States. 
Port of Vera Cruz seized by American 
forces. 

Supervisors of City and County of 
Honolulu call special meeting to dis- 
to 


Ife 


20. 


22. 


cuss opening of Tantalus road 

automobiles. 

Hon. Sanford B. Dole is seventy years 

old today. 

MARRIAGES. 

Hicks-Frank—In Honolulu, April 38, 1914, 
Clinton M. Hicks and Miss Gudrun 
Frank. 

Ekstrand-Ross—In Honolulu, April 7, 1914, 
Elton Wight Ekstrand and Miss Mabel 
Eva Ross. 

Stephenson-Valpey—In Honolulu, 
1914, Stanley Stephenson 
Mary Alice Valpey. 

DEATHS. 

Rogers—In Honolulu, March 25, 1914, Sam- 


uel EK. Rogers; aged 45 years. 


Soll 7 
and Miss 


Sheldon—In Honolulu, March 27, 1914, 
John K. Sheldon; aged 70 years. 
Francis—In Honolulu, March 28, 1914, 


John W. Francis; aged 71 years. 
Lyman—In La Grange, Ills., April 8, 1914, 
David B. Lyman, formerly of Hilo. 
Canavarro—In Honolulu, April 21, 1914, 
Portuguese Consul Antonio de Souza 
Canavarro. 

Hendry—In Honolulu, April 22, 1914, Hu- 
gene R. Hendry, U. S. Marshal for 
the district of Hawaii. 


HONOLULU CYCLERY CO 
Wholesale and Retail 
BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUNDRIES, MOTOR 


CYCLE SUPPLIES, VELOCIPEDES, 
GO CARTS AND TRICYCLES. 


Telephone 2518 180 S. King St. 
Honolulu, T. H. Waialua Branch, Tel. 968 


a ANE 


PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO. 
Office 
Hotel Street. 
Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. 


| 
| 


SINGER 
SEWING MACHINES 
AND 
APPLIANCES. 


ed 


Singer Sewing Machine Go. 
6 haul & WHITEHEAD, Mer. 


rd 


179 Hotel St. Phone 2081. 


at Rawley’s 


Special Order Ship- 


ments to any part of 
the Territory... .. 


FORT, near BERETANIA 
Telephone 4225. 


We are Sole Agents 
for the 


REXXAR 
REMEDIES 


each one is sold under 
d positive guarantee. 


Benson, Smith &Co., Ltd. 


The REXALL Store 


Fitting Tributes of Lasting Material and Proper Workmanship 


Honolulu 


Monument Wor 


KS, Ltd, 


MARBLE & GRANITE 


P. O. Box 49} King & Punchbowl 


Recent work executed by us: 


Corner-stone St. Peter’s Church and Kamehameha Memorial tablet. 


THEN WHOSE? 


(shall those things be which thou hast provided. ) 


To some the answer is, WILLS and TRUST COMPANIES. 


The wife, children, mother, brothers, are to be provided for. 


Others have none dependent on them. 


Some of this last class are Christians. 


To them come the words of JESUS:— 


In the parable 


A Man Said — Rich thoush a fool. 


(The rich have no mortgage on folly) 


—what shall I do? 
—no room— 
—pull down— 
—build greater— 
Will say, ‘Soul 


eat drink, be merry.” 


He had only himself to provide 
for apparently. 


But God Said 


(Thank God for authority--on investments too) 
“Thou fool” 


(Here there are many things we would like 
to say about “‘Poor Business,’ “‘Reinvest- 
ment,” “‘Securities,” ‘“‘Comfort of mind and 
body,’’—which God did not say,—though He 


has said them elsewhere). 
“This night’—a short “‘life interest.” 
“THEN WHOSE? A _ question of “‘re- 


mainder.” 


Jesus said, ““So is he (A FOOL) that layeth up (invests) treasure for himself and is not 
RICH TOWARD GOD. He evidently thought the rich fool ought to have invested his money 


in some way by which God was to get the benefit of the “‘life interest’’ as well as “the remainder.” 


We advocate one way,—there are many doutbless. 


Our way is for those who want their money counted for GOD now and after they are gone. 


for themselves, too. 


We call it the 


CONDITIONAL GIFT PLAN 


By it you get 6, 7, 8 percent (according to your age) as long as you live and your money is busy for GOD right 


away. 


Safety is guaranteed by all the funds of the Board. 


Write the Treasurer. 


They get a good living 
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Light Shatts from Dark Atrira 


Epigrams used by Dan Crawford 
before Honolulu audiences. 


We irliion miles: throuch a choles thetwall. 
i ie prada ihe’ AutiSuub Society. 
we. no hich bill sethul“a'valley beside it. 
BEE i io rh eatiiout a cross. 


OU can count the apples on a tree but you can’t count the 
number of trees in one apple. 


[HE snob is the man who on the ladder of life, kisses the feet of 
the man ahead and kicks the head of the man behind. 


THE soul of improvement is the improvement of the soul. 
You can’t have an omelet without breaking eggs. 


‘THERE is no birth without a pang. 


N O man ever saw his own face. 


HAT does it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his smile? 


WHAT good is a looking glass to a blind man? 
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Henry 
Waterhouse 
Trust Co., 

Ltd. 


Feal Estate» 


Js 


Stocks and 
Bonds 


Fire, Life, 
Bond and Auto 
/nsurance 


Safe Deposit 
Boxes 


Fort & Merchant 
Streets : Honolulu 


H. Hackfeld & Co. 


LIMITED 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


Importers of General Merchandise 


Agents for Pacific Mail and American- 
Hawaiian S. S. Cos. 


HONOLULU, “TH. 
Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


Oahu College 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
and 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete College Preparatory 
Work, together with Special Com- 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Oahu College Honolulu, H. T. 


THEO. H. DAVIES & CO., LTD, 
Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 


Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 


Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing |. 


Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 

Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an ‘Chief’ Brands of Canned Pineapples. 

San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 

Cable address, “Draco.” 


The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED. 


Financial, Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


STANGENWALD BUILDING. 


Cable Address: “‘Dilpax.”’ 
Codes: Liebers, Western Union, A. B. C. 


P. O. Box 446. 


HONOLULU - - - - HAWAII 


ISHOP COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. : 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


Sugar Factors, Insurance and Machinery Agents 
Shipping Agents Representing 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co,, Ltd. 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Wahiawa Water Co., Ltd. 
Etna Insurance Company, (Fire, Life, Marine 
and Automobile) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Citizens Insurance Company 
London Assurance Corporation 
Fulton lron Works ot St. Louis, 
Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Greens Fuel Economizer Company 
Chas. C. Moore & Co., Engineers 
Matson Navigation Co. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
New Engiand Mutual Life Insurance Company 


DOP OPOPOPO POPOL OPO GSO) WOOD 


eX l/ext@xlveyh 


evi 


in Modern Styles. 
J 


YRAMO 


Execute Special Work in’ their 
Designing 


and Manufacturing ¥ 
Departments: Silverware, Jew-& 
elry, Stationery, Book-plates, > 
Bronzes, Tablets, Medals. 


3 


Satisfactory facilities 
for those who cannot 
place their orders in 
person.” ".- sce 


WON \t 


<I 7aXtiey 


aX 


J 


‘ivevl 


ALEXANDER YOUNG 
BUILDING. 
HONOLULU. 
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OLDEST NEWSPAPER WEST OF THE ROCKIES. 
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HONOLULU, HAWAII, JUNE, 1914. 


No. 6. 


THE FRIEND 


Published monthly at the Hawaiian Board 
“Book Rooms, Honolulu, T. H. 


Subscription price - - 
Address business letters 
checks, ete., payable to 


THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend, 
P. O. Box 489 


Miss E. V. Warinner, 
Associate Bus. Mgr. 


$1.00 per year 


and make | 


2 
— 


All communications of a literary char- 
acter should be addressed to THE 
FRIEND, Honolulu, T. H., and must reach 
the et Rooms by the 24th of the 
month. 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS: | 
DOREMUS SCUDDER..... Editor-in-Chief | 


Frank S. Seudder....... Managing Editor | 

Orramel H. Gulick Perley L. Horne 

F. W. Damon Theodore Richards 

Paul Super Miss E. V. Warinner 

A. A. Ebersole Vaughan MacCaughey 
William D. Westervelt. 


Entered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Hawaii, 
as second class matter, under act of Congress 
of March 8, 1879. 


Dan Crawford. 


\ , J HAT a regal soul is here. It is 

as impossible to describe him 

; as it is to report one of his 
addresses. He has carried Honolulu by 
storm as he has every other community 
of English speakers that he has visited. 
The overwhelmingness of the man is 
his first most: striking feature. He has 
been trained by his twenty-three years 
in Africa to triumph by sheer force 
of manhood. We have never seen 
a finer exposition of the dominating 
power of quiet character. Burrow- 
ing into Central Africa a quarter cen- 
tury ago he found himself alone among 
blacks where it had been his ambition 
to go. There he literally emptied him- 
self of his Britainism and began to as- 
similate the African. He let his lan- 
guages soak into him. He steeped his 
mind in his thot. He gave himself away 
—a miracle of self repression—lived 
black, thought black and became whiter 


all the time. He is one of the most sug- 


gestive studies in the development of 
personality we have ever seen, a master- 


ly commentary on the saying “He that 


loseth his lite for my sake shall save it.” 
for out ot his experience ot squander- 
ing himself, his best self, all parts of 
himselt on the men of Mid-Atrica, has 
emerged a unique personality, the Dan 
Crawtord of today without doubt as 
ditferent from the Dan Crawtord of 
twenty-five years ago as it falls to men 
to try and conceive, yet withal precisely 
the same nature. It is hard to get him 
to talk about himself. One must depend 
upon insight to read him aright. ‘here 
is his refreshing bravery. Scores of 
times he has looked death in the face 
as it gleamed out of the eyes of fierce 
men bound to kill him. “That is fun” 
he says gently with a quiet gleam of 
mingled humor and keen relish flashing 
from his eye, “There’s tang in that.” 
He will give no details of the hours 
when he stood alone at the edge of the 
grave waiting for the death signal 
which never came because his personal- 
ity made it impossible for the reckless 
Arabs who had long sought him as prey 
to give it. Some day for the sake of 
vindicating human courage in this lux- 
ury-loving age let us hope Providence 
will extract the account from him. “I 
know you want to kill me, quick, have 
it over with;” has been his frequent 
challenge to the slavers who knew that 
he was the arch foe of their vile trade. 
It is not hard to seek a reason for their 
inability to take up his gauntlet. One 
has only to talk with him to understand 
it. It is the charm of a self-surrendered 
spirit. For the man is mastered, a slave 
as Paul was of the Lord Jesus. This 
explains his life, the mystery of his per- 
sonality and the magic of his influence. 
No one who heard it will ever forget 
his story of the “White Angel” his wife. 
The two together constitute a twentieth 
century epic, romance is far too tame a 
term. Honolulu. will never be satisfied 
until it sees her, for she clearly out- 
points even him in sheer courage and 
dauntless spirit. And the best of it all 
is the sanity and uncommon, plain, 
every day, common sense of their mis- 
sion policy in developing the black man 
of Central Africa along the line of his 
nature and environment. No _ foolish 


notions about civilizing him out of touch 
with his heredity have marked their ef- 
forts. Christianizing a people has more 
than once meant facing them with ex- 
tinction. through the mistaken zeal of 
propagandists who lacked the saving 
grace of sympathy. The Crawfords are 
giving Christ to the Mid-African with- 
out frills. Alas, it is too good to hope 
that the virus of socalled civilizers will 
not soon invade their province. The 
isolation of the field is its only safety. 
One of the rarest things about Dan 
Crawford is the response in his nature 
which thinking black has evoked. He isa 
continual surprise in conversation and 
public address. The mastery of a for- 
eign tongue sufficiently to think in it 
always draws out unsuspected powers 
in a man of mental alertness. In Dan 
Crawford this effect is little short of 
wonderful. It is due to his complete 
absorption in things Mid-Africa. He 
has lived with his people as few mis- 
sionaries have ever done. This with his 
brotherly approach has enabled him to 
get a native’s point of view with a 
Scotch brain. The resultant is a unique 
mentality, fresh, bubbling over with wit 
and humor, and able to see a point from 
angles impossible to most men. But 
why try to give an idea of what must 
be seen and known in order to be 
grasped. The world must have more 
of the Crawfords husband and wife. 
They help us twisted creatures of civi- 
lization to get properly oriented. Mean- 
time Hawaii sends Dan Crawford home 
to his chosen people with her heartiest 
aloha and her most fervent prayers. 


“ 


J. D. Jones. 


It was good to see the Archbishop of 
British Congregationalism as “Jones of 
Bournemouth” is popularly styled. A 
Welshman with all the eloquent possi- 
bilities of his people, sturdy, sagacious, 
personal friend of British Premier and 
the other leaders of the Liberal party, 
almost as popular in the United States as 
in his own country, it was too bad that he 
could give only a few hours to Hono- 
lulu. He saw enuf however to want to 
return. His few well chosen words at 
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the University Club gave a hint of his 
power and made the college men wish 
he might have stayed sufficiently long to 
get into touch with our problems and 
our possibilities. Mr. Jones’ errand in 
Australia is a large one. He goes pri- 
marily to strengthen the bonds which 
unite the free churches of the Colonies 
with those of the Mother Country. But 
involved in this mission is the important 
task of helping to cement closer all the 
ties which bind progressive minds in the 
great empire. In Britain free church 
leaders are statesmen. The great preach- 
ers are also political speakers, trained 
to keep the non-conformist conscience 
keen and true to the demands of pro- 
gressive thought in state as well as 
church. Mr. Jones is well-known on 
the English hustings and bears the aloha 
of Britain’s foremost statesmen in his 
mission to Australasia. We wish him 
godspeed in his work. Meantime the 
sad tidings of the sudden death of Rev. 
C. Sylvester Horne, comrade of Mr. 
Jones, and fellow ‘“‘archbishop of British 
Congregationalism” with him has awak- 
ened our deepest sympathy which we 
extend to our cousins across the At- 
lantic. Few men in all England would 
have been so mourned as he. 


o, 
“ 


Goodbye and Welcome. 


Honolulu is sorry to lose Rev. Robert 
E. Smith, for the past four years pastor 
of the Methodist Church. A man of 
irenic spirit, a fine team player, inter- 
ested in every good thing, a forceful 
speaker, excellent preacher, devoted 
pastor and a public spirited citizen he 
has served God and man well in this 
city. We wish him godspeed in _ his 
new and attractive parish in Portland, 
Oregon. And we extend to his suc- 
cessor, Rev. William H. Frey, who 
comes from the Sunnyside Church of 
Portland to which Mr. Smith goes, our 
heartiest welcome. Mr. Frey has scored 
a notable success in his previous pastor- 
ates. His work in Portland has been 
unusually fruitful and his people there 
relinquish him with great reluctance. In 
Honolulu he will have charge of the 
work formerly carried on by Dr. Wad- 
man as Superintendent of Methodist 
Missions in the Territory. For a time 
until the arrival of a permanent pastor 
he will look after the pulpit of the 
Honolulu Church. We bespeak for Mr. 
Frey a joyous successful work among 
us. Dio: 
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Prayer Accomplishes Chings 


LL society is based on faith in this 

principle. If you are seeking work 
you go to some one or to many, asking 
them to connect you with a position. If 
you want a bond, you go to the person or 
firm that is able to accommodate you. 
Do you want a clerk? You use the news- 
paper or some agency to hunt one up. 
When one wants a servant, is there not 
an intelligence office? Whatever one 
wants, he can not always get it by his 
unaided efforts ; he goes to some one who 
is in touch with the situation. The tele- 
phone connection is all provided at the 
central office. If you are right with that 
center, you can get into communication 
with the person or place desired, and ac- 
complish through the assistance of per- 
sons far distant and unseen, things which 
are otherwise impossible. No man can 
afford to be ignorant of the convenience 
God.” Phil. 4:6. “Prayer moves the 
ministry of prayer. If we fail to use it 
our loss is inexcusable. “Be not anxious 
about anything, but in everything by 
prayer and supplication and thanksgiving 
let your requests be made known unto 
God.” Phil. 4:6, “Prayer moves the 
hand that moves the world.” 

Speaking of the solidarity of the race it 
is said that “each living being is a link in 
a continuous chain of life, going back in 
the past to the unknown beginnings of 
life. Into this chain of life, so far as we 
know, death has never entered, because 
only in life has the ancestor the power 
of producing and casting off the germ 
cells by which lifé is continued.” So 
perhaps we are each spiritually wired to 
every other person living, and our 
wire needs only to be rightly adjusted at 
the Central office in order to bring us 
into subtle touch with any person we 
know about. Some, with a supreme 
confidence in prayer do not require the 
suggestion of a connecting link or line 
between themselves and the object of 
their prayer. They live in the age of 
“wireless” in the prayer life. 

At any rate, faith in the ability to ac- 
complish things by prayer is analogous to 
the faith that leads us to ask, seek, knock, 
write and telegraph in order that we may 
secure the needed assistance. 

Lincoln said, “I have been driven many 
times to my knees by the overwhelming 
conviction that I had no where else to 
go. My own wisdom and that of all 
about me seemed insufficient for that 
day.” 
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“More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of.”—F. S. S. 
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Medals of Honor for Prof. Scott 


Formal recognition of educational 
services to Japan came to Professor M. 
M. Scott during his recent visit in Tokio 
after an absence of thirty-three years. 
Professor and Mrs. Scott were members 
of the Hawaii party, returning to 
Honolulu May 22 from a six weeks’ 
tour of Japan. 

Rev. W. D. Westervelt, of THE 
FRIEND editorial board, Mrs. Westervelt 
and son, Andrew, who were also of the 
party, proceeded to China and the Phil- 
ippines. 

Concerning the signal honors accord- 
ed Professor Scott by Japanese educa- 
tors, Mr. Riley H. Allen, editor of The 
Star-Bulletin, one of the three news- 
paper men of the party, wrote as fol- 
lows: 

“At a notable gathering at the higher 
normal school of Tokio on Thursday 
afternoon, Professor Scott was present- 
ed with a medal of honor of the Im- 
perial Educational Society of Japan. 
The medal, a large, handsomely em- 
bossed coin-shaped decoration of pure 
gold, was presented to Mr. Scott during 
the course of exercises at the school be- 
fore its assembled pupils and scores of 
men who have won first rank in Japan 
in education or allied lines. Professor 
Scott, in an address that was one of the 
features of the occasion, reviewed 
briefly the progress of education in Ja- 
pan for the last forty-three years and 
spoke earnestly to the pupils of the 
school upon the fostering of close rela- 
tions between Japan and the United 
States. 

The medal of honor was given Prof. 
Scott because of his long services to 
education and particularly because he 
founded Japan’s present normal school 
system forty years ago. 

In addition to the medal for Prof. 


‘Scott, the occasion brought forth re- 


membrances for Mrs. Scott. She was 
presented with two handsome silver 
vases, a lacquered cabinet and a beauti- 
ful jewel case. 
Baron Tsuji, president of the Imper- 
ial Educational Society, presided, and 
the members of the Hawaii party who 
attended were seated on the platform. 
Professor and Mrs. Scott have re- 
ceived during our stay in Tokio many 
evidences of the sincere esteem in which 
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they are held by Japan. Last evening 
Prof. Scott was the club guest of honor 
at a reception and dinner for the Ha- 
Waii party given by about forty of Ja- 
pan’s most distinguished men in educa- 
tion, literature and original investiga- 
tion, and attended also by men promi- 
nent in the business world and in goy- 
ernment circles. The dinner was given 
in a private dining room of the Imperial 
hotel. Prof. Scott made the chief ad- 
dress of the evening and several others 
of the Hawaii party responded briefly 
on the general subject of the party and 
the significance of its visit to Japan at 
this time. 

And while on this subject it should be 
said that at every dinner, every gather- 
ing, where speeches have been made to 
or by the Hawaii party, this ideal of 
close and friendly relations between Ja- 
pan and the United States has been em- 
phasized. And wherever we have gone 
we have found every indication that the 
best men and the best thought in Japan 
are meeting half-way the best men and 
the best thought of the United States 
on the high ground of mutual respect 
and esteem and the desire for and belief 
in eternal peace and friendliness between 
nations.” 


Mr. William Shaw, of the Society of 
Christian Endeavor, has lately confessed 
that “religion is becoming a life rather 
than a belief.” 
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no 
man ever saw his own face’, it is 
a natural deduction that ‘no man ever 
saw his own country.” Grant this and 
you as an American will relish the pic 
ture of your native land through the 
eves of Dan Crawford, canny Scot. 
As its name indicates, “Know Me 
Better, Love Me Better—America”’ 


y be as Dan Crawford reasons, “ 


is an appreciation of American life. 


Likewise it is crowded full of Cram 
ford witticisms, some of which, we 
have reason to suspect, we will applaud 


‘at our own expense. 


Readers of THE FRIEND will be 
priviledged to read the first chapter of 
the forthcoming book in the July issue. 
The Atlantic Monthly has the serial 
rights, but the introduction of the first 
chapter into print is an honor reserved 
for THE FRIEND. We acknowledge 
our indebtedness to the author. 
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Che Other Side 


HO was it that first said that he 

would rather be free than sober? 
It was clever anyway. As it will prob- 
ably never be of any further political 
use, it may repay curiosity to examine 
it. It was big and round and shiny be- 
fore the gas oozed out of it and let it 
down. It presupposed a status where 
Freedom and Sobriety, not both being 
attainable, a choice between them be- 
comes’ necessary. 

So your bright originator of the 
aphorism, with all the wealth of boy- 
hood’s declamations on liberty in his 
mind, not to speak of the American 
eagle, plus the not entirely negligible 
power of the brewery, speaks up boldly 
for Liberty. It is a “cinch” as the boys 
say, in such a contest, to discount the 
pale claims of Sobriety. 

The trick of the thing lies in the pit- 
ting of Liberty against Sobriety, where 
no real antagonism is hardly conceivable. 
It is License that butts up against So- 
briety and so far wins the greater num- 
ber of decisions. 


Few preachers have ever been tangled 
that way as far as our observation goes. 
The temptation to most of them seems 
to lie in a different twist to the Free- 
dom craze. (For the benefit of pschy- 
chologists we might say that this disease 
is sometimes called acute Individualism). 
We think we can re-state the position of 
many interesting ministers in this form: 

“We had rather be free than honest.” 

Somehow we think, as in the other 
instance, the antagonism is hypothetical 
rather than real. In other words it 
seems to us as though a preacher might 
be reasonably free and still remain fairly 
honest. A few apparently think not and 
chose what appears to them to be the 
lesser evil, while they hang on to Free- 
dom. 

Take the case of Dr. Aked of San 
Francisco. Religious papers for many 
weeks have rung with the controversy. 
The Congregational press has been 
chanting the praise of pulpit Freedom, 
while a majority of the other denomina- 
tional papers decry Dr. Aked’s taste. 
theology and common honesty. 

The question we ask is “Did liberty 
demand his utterances on the “Virgin 
Birth” and if so, did the price he paid 
for it include his pledged honor’? 

As to Liberty, Dr. Aked should know 
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considerably as to its scope and limita- 
tions. He has enjoyed a large measure 
of it. The yoke of denominational loy- 
alty has not weighed too heavily on his 
neck, seeing that although he has worn 
at least three different styles, the ex- 
change was ever without friction. 


Nay but we fancy there is something 
besides Liberty at the bottom of this ut- 
terance. There’s the modern pulpit sport 
of baiting the orthodox. The fun of 
trying to make the old-fashioned writhe 
in their seats, while perchance indig- 
nation, bewilderment and cold horror 
may be looked for chasing themselves 
over the countenances of an insignificant 
minority of the congregation,—it is this 
sort of fun that is too fascinating, we 
opine. Then there is bare chance of 
a heresy trial with its valuable advertis- 
ing possibilities. Nor is the tickling sen- 
sation of risk in it to be disregarded. 
One never knows how far one can go. 
It reminds us of that fascinating game 
we used to play on thin ice which we 
called ‘‘tickly-bender.” The game was 
to run over that bending, cracking sur- 
face till somebody got in. Nowadays, 
in the theological “tickly-bender,’ very 
few really “get in’ and the thin ice 
cracks and bends in the riot of it. 

To recur to the Aked episode, how 
else can you characterize the unnecessary 
attack upon the character of Mary, the 
Mother of our Lord, known to half the 
world as the Virgin Mary? How is 
Freedom served to make her mother and 
no wife, branding our Lord with plain 


ignoble bastardy? Are the Gospels 
more compelling with Matthew and 


Luke mere common liars? Hast thou 
unfaith have it to thyself, for ordinary 
decency’s sake. 


As to honesty, we confess we do not 
know the Articles of Faith of the Con- 
gregational Church served by Dr. Aked. 
We do not know whether validity of 
the scriptures (including the testimony 
of Matthew and Luke) is in any way 
insisted on in those articles. It would 
seem incredible that any Congregational 
Church should be at variance with the 
position of the Apostles’ Creed in the 
matter of the Virgin Birth, but perhaps 
Dr. Aked’s church is the exception. 
In all fairness we must give him the 
benefit of the doubt. Congregationalism 
seems to be so much in the position of 
flux, that one hardly dare predicate from 
week to week just what has been 
abandoned together with “authority” 
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and “creeds” in any one of the promin- 
ent churches. 

“Bute you ask, “suppese he: shad 
preached counter to his Church Articles, 
where is the dishonesty ?” 

Heaven help us. Would any one ask 
that question out of the pale of re- 
ligion? Sign up articles of agreement 
with a team and then play on the other 


side! Take a fee on a law case and 
then sell out to the opposition! Con- 
tract with the fathers to keep their 


shrines, and teach their children to make 
merry at the imposture. Is any dis- 
honesty meaner ? 


Aye, let the preacher have reasonable 
Liberty in his pulpit. Let him remember 
though, that it is not all his pulpit. He 
rarely built it himself, and he always 
enters into some form of contract or 
agreement with the supporters of it. 
When his freedom of utterance seems to 
threaten his honor, he may solace him- 
self that he is not shut up to an alter- 
native, a third course is always open to 
him, his path to freedom may lie down 
the steps of his pulpit. ARS 
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Hawaiian Pineapple Day 


The activities of the Promotion Com- 
mittee during the past month, according 
to the monthly report, have not been 
confined to any one field of effort. Prob- 
ably the most important piece of work 
undertaken was the inauguration of the 
campaign looking to the general obser- 
vance of Saturday August 15th, 1914, 
as Hawaiian Pineapple day. The plan 
consists: First, of celebrating August 
15th, 1914, locally by an excursion to 
the pineapple fields of Wahiawa. Sec- 
ond, conducting a special advertising 
campaign throughout the United States, 
Canada and Europe. To start this 
branch of this work special letters were 
sent to the general passenger agents of 
the leading steamship companies operat- 
ing on the Atlantic and the Pacific re- 
questing them to assist in the obser- 
vance of Hawaiian Pineapple day, by 
directing the stewards of their various 
steamers to have all their menu cards 
for that day headed Hawaiian Pineapple 
Day, serving Hawaiian Pineapples in 
some form at each meal. A similar re- 
quest was also made by letter to the 
general passenger agents of the leading 
railways in the United States and Can- 
ada, asking them to have the stewards 
of all their dining cars pursue a similar 
course. Though but a short time has 
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A trio of Britain’s most celebrated evangelists. 
Campbell Morgan and Gypsy Smith. 
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From left to right, Dan Crawford, G. 


elapsed since the letters were sent, the 
Promotion Committee is in receipt of 
answers from twenty big transportation 
companies, all of them stating that they 
will gladly see that the request is car- 
ried out. 


Mr. Perley L. Horne, of THe Frienp 
editorial board, and Mrs. Horne, were 
guests at a reception May 26, at the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Bryan. 
Mr. Horne is the resigned principal of 
the Kamehameha Schools, and with his 
family will leave for the mainland this 


summer. The affair was under the joint 
auspices of the local branch. of the Sons 
of the American Revolution and Aloha 
Chapter, N. S., Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Mr. Horne is retiring 
president of the former organization 
and Mrs. Horne retiring regent of Aloka 
Chapter. Receiving with Professor and 
Mrs. Horne were Mrs. J. B. Atherton, 
vice-regent of Aloha Chapter, and Mr. 
W. R. Castle, vice-president of the Ha- 
waiian Society, S. A. A., together with 
the two past regents of the woman’s or- 
ganization Mrs, W. W. Hall and Mrs. 
Ay eB Judd 
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HE end of a long and fruitful 

career came to Miss Marge 
Frances Maroni Sunday morning, May 
3, when she passed peacefully away at 
the Kings Daughters’ Home, 1625 Ma- 
kiki street. 

Miss Maroni was born in Boston 
March 20, 1833. So far as known she 
had no relatives. She came to Honolulu 
April 14, 1889, and filled various ap- 
pointments under the Educational Board 
of this Territory. 

She was an earnest christian worker 
and founded St. Mary’s School at Moi- 
liili. She was greatly interested in the 
temperance movement and cherished a 
medal given her by Frances Willard. 
Out of her interest in the Japanese grew 
an evangelical mission in San Francisco. 
One of her pupils in that mission, Rev. 
Dr. Motoda, is now Head Master in St. 
Paul’s College in Tokyo. It was a great 
regret to her that she was never ap- 
pointed as a mission worker to Japan. 

She was a life member of the Red 
Cross Society and during the Russo- 
Japanese war received a letter of thanks 
from the Emperor and Empress and a 
photograph of the royal couple bearing 
their autograph. The Rear Admiral of 
the Japanese navy also sent her a valu- 
able token in recognition of her services. 

Her two songs, Leilehua and Oahu 
will long be remembered in these islands. 

Near her last days, when scarcely able 
to see, she scribbled the following lines: 

“T would not live always, 
I would not live always, I ask not to stay 


But live with my Saviour for ever and 


aye, 
And leave this cold world, of sorrow and 
strife 
To live with my Saviour in that higher 
life. 
O take me, Dear Lord, hold tight to my 
; hand, 
O love me and guide me to that better 
land ; 
Thou hast said in Thy promise of mercy 
and love, 
I will never forsake thee, but take thee 
above.” 


The funeral services were held in St. 
Clement’s Church on Monday morning, 
May 4, Rev. Canon Osborne officiating. 
Miss Bertha Kemp sang the favorite 
hymns of the departed, “Abide With 
Me,” and “Safe in the Arms of Jesus.” 
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Beating Swords Into Plowshares 


Illustrating the best ideals of naval 
service and at the same time a pleasurable 
event for the people of Honolulu and 
Hilo was the occasion of the visit of the 
Japanese Training Ships Asama and 
Azuma, under the command of Rear Ad- 
miral Teijiro Kuroi in the middle of May. 


It was a happy coincidence that while 
a party of our island people were touring 
Japan and receiving innumerable kind- 
nesses and courteous attentions in the 
Land of the Rising Sun, we of the set- 
ting sun should have the opportunity of 
offering the first welcome to these men 
of the Japanese navy on their visit to 
various American ports. 


The welcome was threefold. First a 
band of thirty young men, wearing a 
“Y” on their sleeves, and representing 
the Japanese Y. M. C. A., tendered their 
services as guides throughout the city 
and vicinity of Honolulu. 


A second feature of the welcome was 
an International Service held at Central 
Union Church on Sunday afternoon, 
May 10th, at which Admiral Kuroi and 
about 800 of the officers and men of the 
Training Ships were present. As many 
of our citizens as could find standing 
room in the Church or vestibule crowded 
in, and many being unable to enter, had 
to turn away. In the center of the plat- 
form sat Admiral Kuroi, with Admiral 
Moore at his right and Governor Pink- 
ham at his left. Fifteen other promin- 
ent citizens were on the platform, and in 
the choir loft were those who made the 
occasion memorable with music rendered 
in the spirit of the splendid occasion, 
Mr. Ingalls at the organ, Mrs. Hall, who 
sang a beautiful vocal selection, Mr. 
Love who played a violin solo, and the 
large choir of young people from Mr. 
Akana’s Church. The address of the 
day was by Dr. Scudder, who spoke in 
Japanese, and afterwards gave the sub- 
stance of his remarks in English. 


The third feature of the welcome was 
the spirit of the people of the city, shown 
to the visitors in such ways as are pos- 
sible when the language barrier prevents 
the easy expression of the good will felt. 
On this occasion, as the Japanese Nation 
was in mourning for the late Empress 
Dowager, any reception of a festive na- 
ture was inappropriate, but such 
courtesies as could be expressed through 
visiting the ships, through greetings on 
the streets and cars, and through kindly 
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notice in the papers found outlet in those 
ways. 

The visitors took great pains to show 
their appreciation of the friendly recep- 
tion given them throughout their stay. 


AT HILO, 


Rev. K. Higuchi writes as follows of 
the Welcome Meeting at Hilo on May 
17th. “Our united Church meeting for 
Admiral Kuroi and the officers was held 
with great success; 600 from the vessels 
and about 450 from the town, including 
white people, Hawaiians, Japanese, 
Portuguese and Chinese, gathered in and 
around the Haili Church; Rev. George 
Laughton spoke on the subject, ‘Jehovah 
—The Hope of Men and of Nations.’ 

“On Monday evening Admiral Kuroi 
came to our Church and spoke to our 
Japanese young men. On that occasion 
nearly 400 Japanese people attended.” 

—F.S.S. 

A recent news item says of the in- 
come of the Salvation Army that it has 
now reached an annual sum of $30, 
000,000. ‘While it is true that some 
of this large income is derived in in- 
dustrial ways, it is also true that in- 
comes of many religious bodies are 
helped out by incomes from endowments. 
Hence it is that the Army, founded by 
one man, has attained an income that 
places it by the side of the greatest re- 
ligious bodies of the world. 
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“Heathenism is never so degrading 
but that civilization can give it some- 
thing more degrading,” quotes Mrs. 
Mary S. Whitney in an illuminating 
temperance article in pamphlet form, 
just off the press. Mrs. Whitney re- 
views the temperance situation in Ha- 
waii from 1802 to the present, and con- 
cludes with a stirring appeal in the name 
of the Anti-Saloon League and the 
W.C.T.U. for redoubled effort “not only 
to stay the tide of intemperance which 
is overflowing our fair land, but to se- 
cure such laws as shall forever close the 
source from which the evil flows.” 
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Harold Bauer, the talented pianist who 
recently was heard in Honolulu, visited 
in Hilo with Mrs. Bauer and became in- 
tensely interested in the volcano of Kila- 
uea. He has become a patron of the 
Hawaiian Volcano Research Club, and it 
is reported he has subscribed liberally 
toward the fund of that organization. 
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“IT press on toward the goal unto the 
prise of the high calling of God in Jesus 
CHIISi: 


ITH this as its motto, the 1914 
class of the Honolulu Bible 
Training School has gone forth into the 
active work of the Territorial Sunday 
School. One year of vigorous Old 
Testament work, another with His Life 
as the basis and a third of practice 
teaching have prepared the twenty-six 
young people of this class for work in 
organized Sunday schools and in the 
country districts where the success of 
the organization will depend upon their 
own initiative. 

The annual graduation exercises—the 
tenth in the history of the school—were 
held at Kawaiahao Church Sunday 
morning, May 31, taking the place of the 
regular morning service. A stirring ad- 
dress to the graduates on the theme “A 
Live Teacher of the Living Word” was 
delivered by Dr. W. P. Ferguson, prin- 
cipal of Mills School. He was followed 
by Mr. Theodore Richards, who award- 
ed the diplomas. The order of the pro- 
gram follows: 


Processional. 
PEARCE ie wrecker Se she s)5 « S. H. Hoohalahala 


PH EAR ND 


Song—‘Open the Door. Kawaiahao S. S 
Be $.< Sheeeneore Mrs. Wilcox 
Psalm Exercise. .Bible Training School 


Announcements 


Song—‘‘Saviour, Blessed Saviour’... 
Ii is aus eee Bible Training School 


Address—‘A Live Teacher of the Liv- 
ined Word’. cis Dr. W. P. Ferguson 


Class Motto and Song: 


Song—‘Publish Glad Tidings”...... 
My ea ereny AWE Class of 1914 


oe oe ee 


The resignation of the Misses John- 
son of Castle Home, and their con- 
templated departure from Honolulu is a 
matter of deep regret to the community. 
Miss Belle has been manager of Castle 
Home for the past thirteen years, while 
her sister, Miss Johnson, has served as 
assistant for twelve years. They have 
been “mother to many,” and by their 
strong Christian influence have left a 
lasting impress upon the lives of parent- 
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less children. A third sister, Mrs. 
Smith, who has been teaching else- 
where in the Territory, will join them 
June 13, and the latter part of the 
month they will leave for their future 
home in California. 

Miss Goold of Kawaiahao Seminary 
will assume the management of the 
Home in September. Miss Frances 
Lawrence will be in charge during the 
summer. 

As a result of the Peace Pageant 
written for THe FRIEND by Mr. Jas. A. 
Wilder, similar entertainments may be 
given throughout the United States next 
year. Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, sec- 
retary of the American School Peace 
League asked THE Frtenp to mail her 
copies. These will be sent by her to 
school superintendents in different parts 
of the country with the request that 
entertainments of the same nature be 
devised. 

In her letter of April 30, Mrs. An- 
drews says, “A little later I want to 
write you concerning the organization 
of a branch of the American School 
Peace League in Hawaii.” 
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“We must make a neighborhood of 
the world, said Bishop Harris. “We 
must get together and smash all this 
nonsense and foolishness of trying to 
create differences. The Panama canal 
stands for the earth divided, the world 
united, and signifies the freedom and the 
universality of humanity.” 
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Woodrow Wilson, president of the 
United States, soon will be given an op- 
portunity to sample the best grade of 
Hawaiian coffee grown in Kona. At 
the same time the shipment is sent to 
the chief executive, several pounds will 
be forwarded to the household depart- 
ment of the Japanese government.—Ko- 
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Miss Ida M. Pope, principal of Kame- 
hameha Girls’ School, leaves this month 
for Chicago to spend the summer vaca- 
tion. 


Another book by Dan Crawford which 
is still in the making is to be called, “The 
Glory of Doing Without.” Like “Think- 
ing Black”, this book will probably be 
finished around the camp fire in the heart 
of Africa. 
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Central Union News 


Every church that is honestly seeking 
to meet its full responsibility to the pres- 
ent generation and to do those things 
that shall make for a strong and efficient 
church life in the future is constantly 
confronted by two serious and extremely 
difficult problems: 

a) How to enlist all its members in 

some form of helpful Christian 


activity. 
(For a Christian who does noth- 
ing for Christ cannot long 


maintain a very strong or vital 

Christian faith) ; and 
What means to employ or what 
modifications to make in the form 
of service to secure the attendance 
of the children—the boys and girls 
of its constituency, at least at the 
regular Sunday morning worship. 

(For unless our children form 
the habit of church attendance 
in their youth they are not like- 
ly to be very strong in the sup- 
port of the Church or very reg- 
ular in attendance at its ser- 
vices when they grow up to be 
the men and women of the com- 
munity. ) 

These may sound like platitudes, but 
the fact is that in these two plain prop- 
ositions the church faces a challenge 
which calls for its best thought and its 
wisest and most determined action. 

The newly appointed Religious Edu- 
cation Committee of Central Union 
Church at its last meeting devoted an en- 
tire evening to study of these two prob- 
lems and while arriving at no final de- 
cision in respect to either, it did formu- 
late several suggestions which are to be 
formally presented to the church for its 
consideration in the near future. 
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Peer RCH SURVEY. 


To get at the real situation with refer- 
ence to the present activity of our con- 
stituency and in order to bring to the at- 
tention of those not now at work, some 
definite things that need to be done and 
which they could help to do the following 
survey is suggested : 

I. Prepare a list of constituency now 

in Honolulu including 
(a) Church members 
(b)- Other persons in families of 
Church Members 
(c) Persons affiliated with the 
Church 


b) 


TELE FE RLEND 
II. Send to each a printed statement 
containing description of plan of 
reorganizing activities of the church 
and an appeal to their interests. 
Pastors-to-Parents Statement about 
Sunday School 
(a) The Pilgrim Press pamphlet 
“How Parents May Help the Sun- 
day School” can be adapted to this 
use. 
Hold a “Church Activity” Supper 
(a) A preceding campaign to 
arouse interest and secure attend- 
ance. 
(b) Present plan 
(c) Have two or three rousing 
speeches 
(d) Distribute “enrollment” cards, 
describing activities of Church and 
giving place to sign up for these in 
order of preference. 

1. Prepare these enrollment cards 
carefully. They should show 
. list of activities of church 
. the place of each in the plan 
. the leader 
. the number of persons needed 
. blank to show activities in which in- 

dividuals are now engaged 
. blanks to show interest and will- 

ingness to assist in other activities 
in order of preference 

g. all data required or helpful in 

church office. 

The thought of the Committee was 
that work could be begun at once on 
making the lists suggested in I; that the 
statements suggested in I] and III should 
be sent out in the early Fall and that the 
“Church Activity” Supper should follow, 
when the whole plan would be presented 
and an effort would be made to enlist 
everyone present in some activity. A 
strong committee could then be appointed 
to interview personally all who were not 
present at the supper and who according 
to the survey were not already engaged 
in some form of service. 


III. 
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A CHILDREN’S SERVICE. 


The Committee found when it took up 
the study of the second problem that 
various plans have been found to work 
very successfully in different churches on 
the mainland. In general the methods 
used fall under one of two heads. 

a) Either an adaptation of the reg- 
ular Church service, with a brief sermon 
at the beginning of the hour addressed 


especially to the children, and endeavor- - 


ing in various ways to give the children 
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some definite part in the service. Occa- 
sionally some department of the Bible 
School will lead in the Responsive Read- 
ing or furnishing, it may be, a song or 
special musical number. 

The principle to be kept in mind is that 
the children should not only get some- 
thing out of, but give something to every 
service which they attend. 

b) Or a Separate Service held at the 
same hour in some other part of the 
church building under the auspices of an 
organization of its own, usually called 
“The Junior Congregation.” This plan 
is being followed in a number of 
churches. The following extract from a 
communication written by the Director 
of Religious Education of one of the 
largest churches in Fort Worth, Texas, 
gives a good idea of how the plan is 
worked : 

“In Fort Worth we have a fully or- 
ganized Junior Church, which meets in 
the basement of the Church at the same 
hour as the morning service for adults. 
The church is fully organized, with a 
board of six stewards, four ushers (two 
girls and two boys), two secretaries, a 
treasurer, and organist and a choir of 
thirty voices. All the boys and girls 
connected with the Sunday School be- 
tween seven and fourteen years of age 
are permitted to enroll in the Junior 
Church. We have a full order of wor- 
ship, with hymns of real worth, stories, 
responses and a sermon for children. We 
try to make the service a real expression 
of the child’s religious life. I preach to 
the children, while Dr. John A. Rice, the 
pastor, preaches to the adults. The chil- 
dren take a great interest in their church. 
About ten minutes is given to the sing- 
ing of hymns, ten to the devotional serv- 
ice, ten to Bible reading and responses, 
ten minutes to special choir music and 
fifteen minutes to the sermon. 


“We use the duplex envelopes, and the 
money is divided equally between the 
assistant pastor and missions. The chil- 
dren are instructed in the duties of church 
membership, and meaning of the sacra- 
ments and worship. On the first Sunday 
in each month we go upstairs for the 
close of the service, and all the children 
who desire are allowed to take the sacra- 
ment. The doors of the church are 
opened on this day and those who wish 
assume the vows in the presence of the 
adult congregation. We have enrolled 
one hundred fifty in the Junior Church 
since January 1, and about thirty have 
taken the church vows. We have a kind 
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of Sunday kindergarten for all children 
between three and seven, with two ladies 
in charge. They have Bible stories, 
games, clay modelling, setise training 
and the Montessori apparatus. Truly, we 
are facing a better day for the child. 
Let us adequately provide for his needs.” 


The committee was quite agreed that 
with our present equipment this second 
plan would not be feasible, as one serv- 
ice could not help but interfere with the 
other, and besides it seems like an arti- 
ficial arrangement and could not help but 
fail in the very thing which above all 
should be accomplished—it would not get 
the children used to attending the regular 
church service. It would be just as dif- 
ficult would it not to get the children 
transferred from the Junior Congrega- 
tion to the regular Church Service as it 
is now to get them out of the Bible 
School into church membership and into 
active participation in the Church life. 


The only definite suggestion which the 
Committee makes at this time is that 
once a month the pastor preach a sermon 
on Sunday morning which shall be of 
special interest to young people and that 
parents be urged on that Sunday, espe- 
cially, to have their children remain for 
the Church service. 


Our purpose in publishing these sug- 
gestions now is that those of our con- 
stituency who read THE FRIEND may be- 
gin to give some special thought to these 
important problems so that later on when 
the whole matter comes up for discus- 
sion and definite action in the church we 
may decide wisely. 
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A striking presentation of the Friend’s 
Peace Pageant was given at the Normal 
School May 20. The varied talents of 
Mr. James A. Wilder, the author, were 
called forth in the unique staging of the 
piece. We congratulate the Normal in 
taking the lead in the production of the 
pageant. A number of other schools, 
we understand, are soon to follow. 
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The recent visit of Mr. and Mrs. H. 
E. Coleman and small son of Japan was 
much enjoyed by their Honolulu friends. 
After a week’s stop-over they proceeded 
to the Pacific Coast, from thence they 
will go to Philadelphia. The latter part 
of December Mrs. Coleman plans to visit 
her parents in Eustace, Florida. During 
her absence Mr. Coleman will study in 
New York. 
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Honoring One’s Country 


Creditable to their country was the be- 
havior of the men of the Cruisers when 
they were on shore leave. With 1500 
men “doing” a new town some incidents 
of disorder would be.expected. We have 
yet to hear, however, of a single incident. 
The men were ubiquitous in places where 
decent sightseers go, and conspicuous 
for their absence from places of ques- 
tionable resort. 

It was interesting to notice their habit 
of scrupulous order and cleanliness. On 
returning to the ship each company lined 
up and counted off, after which there 
was a great dusting of trouser legs and 
shoes, then a cleaning of the soles of the 
shoes, first upon a moist mat, then upon 
a dry one, before stepping on the gang- 
way. 

We could not shut out from recollec- 
tion the contrast in behavior of some 
from our own navy on shore leave in 
foreign lands,—of men who bring the 
blush of shame to the cheeks of their 
fellow countrymen, forgetting that, as 
they appear, such their country is judged 
to be. Those who have seen the repre- 
sentatives of American discipline dis- 
orderly on the streets and often carried 
back to the ships in a state of helpless 
intoxication, hail with satisfaction the 
courageous order of Secretary Daniels 
banishing from the Navy the use of in- 
toxicating liquors. 


WHILE WAITING FOR THE JUNK 
HEAP. 


If we must have battleships,—and we 
must, why should they not be constantly 
used in time of peace for public service? 
Visiting foreign lands, and increasing 
mutual acquaintance and friendly social 
intercourse with other peoples is not a 
mean service to render, but while render- 
ing this important service to world peace, 
might not our battleships be specially 
designated to scientific expeditions, or 
employed in regular carrying trade, thus 
keeping the brain and the brawn of the 
navy employed in productive employment 
while keeping it in trim for police pur- 
poses? 
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A NEW LEADER, © 


In July of last year the Olaa Japanese 
Church was left vacant and strenuous 
efforts have been required to secure a 
pastor therefor. At last we have been 
permitted to welcome a new minister, 
Mr. C. Sagawa, who, with his wife and 
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child, arrived from Japan in May. Our 
Olaa Church contributed $100.00  to- 
wards their traveling expenses. The 
church has bravely struggled through the 
trials of the past year; may blessings rest 
upon the new pastor and the people for 
years to come. —F.S.S. 


Men Working for Men 


NO DEFICIT. 


It was a joy to close our fiscal year 
April 30 with the usual salaries and bills 
paid and no overdraft. Early in the 
month of April we anticipated a deficit 
of $500, but hard work by several of our 
men brought in the money and we closed 
the year with a balance of $26.46. 

Now we look forward to the work of 
the summer. This period, the summer 
months, is a hard time to finance, and we 
now forsee an overdraft of $2700 by the 
close of August. After that finances 
pick up, and we can usually get through 
without further borrowing. But those 
summer months! That is the time when 
we wish we had at least a fair endow- 
ment. It is a season of opportunity in 
many ways. Theater meetings are then 
of all times most possible. Boys’ work 
finds the boys ready for all sorts of out- 
ings with attendant opportunities to get 
into the inner life of the boy and mould 
his character. A number of very at- 
tractive openings present themselves, but 
we must go slow and refuse to enter 
open doors for fear of enlarging that de- 
ficit at the end of the summer. How- 
ever, we intend to develop some good 
new features this summer, and get the 
money somehow. 
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HERE IS ONE OF THEM, 


Suppose you came to Honolulu. You 
are a young man of twenty. It is your 
first trip away from home, and you ar- 
rive at the dock with a head full of 
ambition, and a heart full of homesick- 
ness. You know no one will meet you 
at the dock. No job is in sight. What 
about a place to eat and sleep? Will 
you be able to find a decent boarding 
house at reasonable rates? What is a 
fellow’s chance of finding work? It is 
a lonely hour. 

But hold.on. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association has forseen your 
situation, and has designed just the ma- 
chinery to take care of you. 
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SAFE ASHORE. 


As your boat nears the harbor and 
before it enters, one of the secretaries 
of the Y. M. C. A., Mr. Heinrichs, will 
board it from the customs launch. He 
is on the lookout for just such men as 
you. You will know him, because he 
wears a silver badge with “Y.M.C.A.” 
on it, and almost anyone on earth knows 
that those initials stand for friendship. 
The secretary soon finds out if there are 
strange young men aboard, introduces 
himself to you, and offers his services 
in helping you find a good boarding 
house, a job, and friends. You come 
ashore with him, proceed to the Y.M. 
C.A. building, and consult the boarding 
house list. It is no miscellaneous list of 
places to sleep, but a carefully prepared 
list of inspected boarding houses, with 
‘photographs of the house, and full in- 
formation about it. So you find a good 
place to live. Mr. Heinrich’s next duty 
is to help you meet friends. You say 
you are a Methodist, so you are intro- 
duced to a young man member of that 
church. He is what we call “a key 
man.” His business is to get acquainted 
with you, introduce you to other young 
men, and be your friend. It is also his 
business to make an appointment with 
you to take you to church the next Sun- 
day and see that you begin right, meet 
the preacher, and other church people. 
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A JOB. 


If you want work, you now see Mr. 
Larimer, who will be able to place you 
in a reasonable time. What has hap- 
pened? .iou thought you would arrive 
here a complete stranger, but the Y.M. 
C.A. has anticipated your need, and be- 
hold, you are nicely located, have form- 
ed church affiliations, and are started in 

the right track. 


This new department is just now be- 
ing organized, with Mr. C. B. Gage of 
the Gregg Company as chairman, and a 
number of good men from the different 
churches on his committee. We have 
always done work of this kind, of 
course. But now we have greatly im- 
proved our system, put a special secre- 
tary in charge of it, given him a strong 
committee, and are working the plan. 
It is one of the best things we have ever 
undertaken. Mr. Killam, our religious 
work secretary, bears an important rela- 
tion to the work of introducing the new 
men into the churches. 
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MR. LAU RESIGNS. 


Mr. Lau, for the past two years phy- 
sical director of the Y.M.C.A., has re- 
signed, and will leave for the coast early 
in June. The work of this department 
has improved under the administration 
of Mr. Lau, and the number of mem- 


bers using the gymnasium facilities in- , 


creased to 491 during the year just 
closed. The directors have elected Mr. 
Glenn E. Jackson physical director to 
fill the vacancy. Mr. Jackson has had 
charge of the work of the Boys’ Clubs 
during the past year, and has shown 
himself a hard worker and _ natural 
leader. 


SHERWOOD EDDY COMING. 


Mr. G. Sherwood Eddy, general secre- 
tary of the Y.M.C.A. for the whole of 
Asia, will be in Honolulu June 12. He 
stands up near Mr. Mott as one of the 
great leaders in religious work, his spe- 
cialty being work for students. Few 
men, if indeed any, draw larger crowds 
than Mr. Eddy when he speaks in either 
the Orient or the Occident.. He is a 
Yale University man. —P.S. 
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Che Anti-Saloon League of Hawaii 
By Geo. Paty 


URING the month of May the Su- 
perintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League visited the public and private 
schools of Honolulu and addressed the 
pupils on the subjects of morals and 
temperance. In every case the Prin- 
cipals and teachers have given him a 
most cordial reception and arrangements 
were made for his addresses while the 
pupils were most responsive. The Edu- 
cational Campaign now being carried on 
by the League meets with the hearty 
approval of our leading citizens and the 
children’s parents are pleased to learn 
that the subject of Temperance is being 
so impressively and effectively presented 
in the schools. Mr. Wadman has also 
toured the Island of Oahu and visited 
most of the schools in the country dis- 
tricts, holding public services when pos- 
sible for the benefit of the Hawaiians, 
Orientals and the Americans. Consider- 
able literature has been distributed. 
Preparations are now under way for 
the Temperance Day in connection with 
the Annual Meeting of the Hawaiian 
Board to be held in Wailuku, Maui, 
July 8-12. Several addresses will be 
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made on that occasion, an exhibit given 
and a mass-meting with the stereopti- 
can held in the Opera House in the 
evening. 

The author of the letter about the 
“Volcano House in Leilehua” which ap- 
peared in The Advertiser of May 27th 
is still a mystery, but, in endeavoring to 
trace these facts, I found some things 
of interest. First. I, myself, have seen 
men going into the “volcano” and not 
by the sub-way which was constructed 
for the purpose of protecting those in 
an intoxicated condition so that they 
might pass under the track in safety. 
Three different times I have seen the 
“Volcano” and each time it was active. 
There were men going in and coming 
out, some by the sub-way, but more over 
the track. Therefore, 1 i} believe” the 
underground is a bluff used just enough 
to say it is used. I was told that be- 
fore the “Volcano” broke out the en- 
listed men sent money orders oftener 
than they do now. I wonder if it is the 
aged mother, or helpless father or for- 
gotten sweetheart that is being robbed 
by the “Volcano.” 
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TABS BREWERS” APPEAL 


Letters are being sent to Senators and 
members of Congress by brewers and 
liquor dealers, protesting that the pas- 
sage by Congress of a prohibition 
amendment to the Federal Constitution 
would be “the greatest calamity that has 
ever befallen the nation; that it would 
Wipe out industries which represent in- 
vestments of over $4,000,000,000, create 
an army of idle men, and bring about a 
financial panic more serious’and lasting 
than any that has ever been experienced 
in the United States.” 


To patriots who have at heart the 
highest and best interests of the nation, 
who value the health and character of 
the youth of the nation above any in- 
vestments, no matter how vast, even the 
wiping out of a $4,000,000,000 business 
would not seem as appalling as the con- 
tinuance of an institution which yearly 
debauches and destroys the physical, in- 
tellectual and moral life of the nation. 

However, dealing with the statements 
made from a purely economic point of 
view, let us view them through the eyes 
of an authority on labor problems, Rev. 
Charles Steltze, for many years at the 
head of the labor department of the 
Presbyterian Church. Estimating the an- 
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nual drink bill, on a conservative basis, 
as $1,800,000,000 and the amount spent 
by the consumer for bread and clothing 
as about the same, and supposing that 
because of the inability to buy liquor, 
all this money should be turned into 
legitimate channels and be spent for 
bread and clothing, what, he asks, would 
be the effect upon labor? 

From statistics secured by him from 
the Bulletin of Statistics on Manufac- 
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tures of the United States Census Bu- 
reau, Mr. Steltze found that if the $1,- 
800,000,000 now spent for liquor were 
used to purchase such useful commodi- 
ties as bread and clothing, employment 
would be given to eight times as many 
workers, who collectively would receive 
five and one-half times as much wages 
or nearly $200,000,000 more. In addi- 
tion the cost of the raw material neces- 
sary to produce $1,800,000,000 worth of 
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bread and clothing (retail price) instead 
of liquor, would be over $600,000,000 
more than the liquor industry now uses, 
and this, of course, would mean the em- 
ployment of an additional large number 
of workers. 

In the face of these well substantiated 
statements which anyone can verify for 
himself from the Government statistical 
reports, the “labor panic’ argument 
loses much of its force. 


CENE at farewell service for High Sheriff Henry at Oahu Prison, Sunday, May 31. 
ploye of the prison gathered under the historic kamani tree to pay tribute to the work of William Henry, covering a 


period of sixteen years. 


Practically every inmate and em- 


The service was under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A., with President Trent presiding. 


Addresses of appreciation were given by Paul Super, G. J. Waller in English; Rev. Akaiko Akana in Hawaiian, and Rev. 
Frank Scudder in Japanese. All paid tribute to the high character of Sheriff Henry’s work in behalf of the inmates of 
the prison. Philip Naone spoke for the prisoners and Sheriff Henry responded with words of thanks and extended to all 
the inmates his best aloha as he said good-bye. One of the impressive features of Sheriff Henry’s talk was a strong 
appeal to the men to leave liquor alone when they went back into the world again since a majority of all the prisoners 
are there because of drink. John Martin gave a short address in closing after which Aloha Oe was sung by all those pres- 
ent. Several excellent musical selections were features of the program. Mrs. Charles L. Hall contributed a soprano solo 
and Miss Lucy Keeff gave a contralto solo. Ralph Quarles played a violin number. Glenn E. Jackson and A. E. Larimer 
conducted the singing by the audience and played the accompaniments. A feature much enjoyed was a selection by the 
O. P. Quartet made up of the inmates. 


ness it. The hen is a natural-born ad- 
vertiser. Hence the demand for hen’s 
eggs exceed the demand for goose eggs, 
and the hen has all the business she can 
attend to.” 


“When a goose lays an egg,’ said 
Andrew Lang, “she just waddles off as 
if she was ashamed of it—because she 
is a goose. When a hen lays an egg— 
ah, she calls heaven and earth to wit- 


A recent despatch to The Advertiser 
brought the news of Atherton Richards’ 
election to membership in Mystical 
Seven, the honorary senior society at 
Wesleyan. 
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Tn Memoriam 


Word has been received by cable, of 
the death, on April 8th, of David B. 
Lyman, at his home in La Grange, Ills. 

Mr. Lyman was born in Hilo in 1840, 
was next youngest brother of Hon. F. S. 
Lyman of Hilo, and older than the late 
Rufus Lyman. He attended Punahou 
school with General Armstrong, Samuel 
Alexander, W. W. Hall, the Emerson 
brothers, W. R. Castle, S. M. Damon, 
H. P. Baldwin, the Wilcox brothers, 
Mrs. Dillingham, Mrs. Atherton, Miss 
Severance, Mrs. Dickey, Mrs. Weaver, 
Mrs. Nakuina, Chief Justice Judd, the 
Gulicks and others. This was under 
the tuition of Rev. Daniel Dole, Mr. 
and Mrs. Rice and Miss Marcia Smith, 
during the “iron age’ of Punahou, as 
Mr. Lyman called it, when on his re- 
turn visit to the islands, he addressed a 
company of “old Punahou boys and 
girls.” 

He left Punahou for Harvard where 
he graduated, and later, took up law 
practice in Chicago. His business grew 
up with the city, and he gave his energ- 
ies to its welfare. His home was in La- 
Grange, of which city he was one of 
the founders and promoters. He be- 
came absorbed in the broad spirit of 
these western cities, and had no time to 
revisit the scenes of his youth till the 
year 1910, when he returned with his 
wife. Of this visit he said: “I have had 
more pleasure to the square inch than 
in any equal time in my life.” While he 
reveled in renewing the memories of the 
past, he enjoyed also the improvements, 
and his prophetic soul took in the grand 
future, “When every portion of Hawaii 
will be developed, and its citizens will 
reap the benefit of its stragetic position 
in the heart of the Pacific.” 
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TWO TEMPERANCE ADVERTISE- 
MENTS. 
The amenities of a temperance cam- 
‘paign in Newark, New Jersey, are ex- 
hibited in two advertisements in the 
Newark News. The first was in the in- 
terest of the breweries: 

“Alexander the Great drank beer and 
conquered the world before he was 32. 


Perhaps he could have done it sooner if , 


he had not drunk beer, but you’d better 
take no chances.” 

A day or two later the temperance 
party reprinted the above advertisement 
with this effective adjunct underneath: 
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“Alexander the Great died in a drunk- 
en debauch at the age of 33. You'd 
better take no chances.—Anti-Saloon 
League of New Jersey.” 
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Japanese Courtesy 


At the Governor-General’s luncheon 
Mrs. Eliot and I saw for the first time 
in a Japanese home the admirable cour- 
tesy of the Japanese to each other and 
to strangers. We had often seen this 
characteristic courtesy in Cambridge, 
New York, and Washington, and had 
recently seen it in China at Peking; but 
Seoul gave us our first experience of 
this delightful quality in the Japanese 
on Japanese soil, or rather, on soil be- 
come Japanese. Japanese courtesy ex- 
tends all through Japanese life. It 
sweetens the intercourse of rulers with 
ruled, of masters with servants and ser- 
vants with masters, of all employers 
with their employees, of hosts with 
guests and guests with hosts. It pene- 
trates into all the relations of life, be- 
ing always both dignified and gentle. 
Age commands reverence, childhood ten- 
der affection, and youth an interested 
regard. It is inevitable that Occidental 
persons should seem to the Japanese 
more or less brusque, inconsiderate, and 
rough, if not rude; but Japanese cour- 
tesy to Occidentals leaves nothing to be 
desired. Japanese ladies and gentlemen 
who have had experience in Occidental 
society come to understand that the 
Occidental gentleman is as refined as 
the Oriental, though not so gracious, 
and that the Occidental lady is just as 
modest and delicate as a Japanese lady, 
though to them she may not seem so. 

There is one point of good manners 
in which the Japanese, especially Jap- 
anese ladies, excel,—they are admirable 
listeners, visibly giving perfect attention 
with eyes and ears, and in pose or at- 
titude, to the person who is speaking to 
them. They differ from English and 
Americans engaged in social intercourse 
in one not unimportant respect,—they 
smile less easily while talking, and 
laugh but little. They sometimes, there- 
fore, seem grave and solemn to an un- 
necessary degree at moments when 
good cheer, or even merriment, would 
be appropriate. They bow to each other 
profoundly, putting the trunk almost at 
right angles with the legs; so that the 
nod, or slight inclination of the body, 
which the Occidental makes seems to 
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them an inadequate salutation; but they 
condone this Occidental verticality, or 
perhaps accept the will for the deed. In 
entertaining Europeans or Americans, 
Japanese: hosts and hostesses think it 
polite to dress in European style, and 
serve European food and drink; but 
they still exhibit in their houses the tra- 
ditional Japanese style of dressing tables 
and using flowers and plants for inter- 
ior decoration. 

Japanese people of all ranks seem to 
enjoy public speaking and prolonged 
conversation. Any Japanese audience 
may be confidently expected to sit pa- 
tiently in an attitude of eager attention 
through hours of speechmaking, even 
when they do not understand the lan- 
guage of some of the speakers, and have 
to wait for an interpretation. This pa- 
tient attention is with them a part of 
good manners; but it also illustrates 
their real liking for public exhortation 
and oratory. The Chinese exhibit the 
same quality—Charles W. Eliot, L.L.D. 
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DO WE TALK TOO MUCH? 


The Chicago Journal thinks so. We 
in the United States do not sufficiently 
appreciate, it remarks, the value and 
beauty of silence. 

During the after business hours, at 
the lunch and dinner table we talk on 
and on without ceasing, as though there 
was nothing worth thinking about. We 
invented the first talking machine, and 
no American is considered properly 
equipped unless he can talk at all times 
and upon all subjects. 
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“The first man murderer built a city; 
cities are murderers in more senses than 
one.”—Dan Crawford. 
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Upon the return of Mr. Dan Craw- 
ford from a tour of adjacent islands, he 
will be the house guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
Theodore Richards. 


“Better 
Circulation” 


That is what our doctor 
prescribes for The FRIEND. 


You can help. 
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The Library. 
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The Observatory. 
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The Commons. 


POMONA COLLEGE 


HY should a college in South- 

ern California lay claim to the 
patronage of the Hawaiian Islands? 
Why should students go so far in 
quest of an education and, why, hav- 
ing gone so far, should they not con- 
tinue further to the well-known edu- 
cational centers of the East? A brief 
sketch of Pomona College may help to 
answer these natural inquiries. 

Other things being equal, the loca- 
tion of Pomona College gives it the 
decided advantage over the institu- 
tions of the Interior. With traditions 
rooted in the educational systems of 
New England, and a loyalty to the 
highest standards of the East, the 
College faces towards the sea. Its 
sympathies are with the Pacific, the 
vast nations which border its shores, 
and throng its islands. [he problems 
of these nations are in its thought, and 
to their solution it would contribute 
what it may in ideas and men. It 
recognizes the great ocean as the am- 
phitheater of the greatest epoch yet to 
be in the history of the world and is 
shaping its energies toward a significant 
part in these events. The student from 
the Islands finds himself at Pomona 
not in a provincial institution, but one 
whose broad and sympathetic view of 
western world problems insures him 
wise and helpful guidance in his days 
of training for his life-work. 

The question then arises, are other 
things equal? Has Pomona the equip- 
ment, intellectual, physical and moral 
to justify its appeal to the people of 
the Pacific > 

Tho having but just passed its 
twenty-fifth mile-stone and having its 
origin simply in the faith of men with 
scanty means, Pomona has increased 
its resources with a steady growth till 
its property has reached the million 
mark in value, of which about one-half 
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is in endowment funds. The general 
Education Board has pledged $150,- 
000 conditioned on the securing of a 
million dollars by the close of the cur- 
rent year. Already more than half 
this sum has been raised, and measures 
are well in hand for the completion of 
the sum. The constituency of the Col- 
lege, while including few men _ of 
wealth, has ever been marked for its 
loyalty and will not suffer this chal- 
lenge to pass unmet. 

The buildings are ten in number, 
with additions constantly being made. 
Most of these buildings are of modern 
structure following a general type of 
reinforced concrete with red tile roof. 
The Library is an especially note- 
worthy edifice: the music hall, now 
under construction, will answer the 
latest requirement in modern architec- 
ture. The halls of residence are at- 
tractive, especially the one for men. 
because of its more recent construction. 
In the College Inn, too, are met the 
needs of boarding students who find 
here in the Commons a delightful so- 
cial center as well. The grounds of 
the College are ample to meet esthetic 


demands in the location of buildings 
and to afford room for athletic de- 
velopment of every kind. The campus 
comprises ten acres: Blanchard Park, 
a tract of live-oaks and other native 
growth, brings the total number of 
acres up to one hundred and ten. The 
alumni Athletic Field has been de- 
veloped into one of the most com- 
pletely equipped in Southern Cali- 
fornia, and the view from the bleach- 
ers toward the snow-covered peak of 
Mt. San Antonio has few rivals in 
grandeur. Out-door life is cultivated 
to the highest degree. While a gym- 
nasium with ample appointments is 
provided, track, field, and other out- 
door events claim the maximum of at- 
tention. 

Turning to the personnel of the 
College, the factulty numbers forty- 
five, with few exceptions, men. The 
presidency of Dr. James A. Blais- 
dell has been marked by large increase 
in numbers, both of students and 
faculty, by development of standards 
of scholarship and a widening reputa- 
tion throughout the nation. Largely 
through his efforts has come recogni- 
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tion from the scholastic world, as 
shown in the granting of a charter of 
Phi Beta Kappa, the national scholar- 
ship honor society. The diploma of 
the College has also been given recog- 
nition by the universities of Germany, 
upon the recommendation of the A,sso- 
ciation of American Universities. 

Many of the leading universities 
and colleges are represented on the 
faculty, among them Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Cornell, Dartmouth, Bos- 
ton, Oberlin, not to mention European 
institutions. ‘The ideal of membership 
in the faculty, while laying due stress 
upon the qualifications of the specialist, 
demands the qualities which make up 
success as a teacher, breadth of scholar- 
ship, Christian character, sympathetic 
nature, and an understanding of young 
men and women. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the faculty of Po- 
mona College is composed of teachers. 

But after all the test of a college is 
in its students. If to the lofty ideals of 
scholarship and character there be 
added a student body responsive and 
loyal to the last degree, the final word 
has been said. Such a characteriza- 
tion of the four hundred and fifty 
students of Pomona College can be 
made without fear of over-emphasis. 
The institution does not seek for num- 
bers: a careful sifting of all applicants 
for admission is made, which results in 
the choice of a picked body of young 
men and women, who appreciate the 
aims of the College, adopt its ideals 
as their own, and are intensely loyal 
to its spirit and purpose. 

It should perhaps be noted that the 
College, while Congregational in its 
antecedents, has no formal denomina- 
tional ties. Like Yale, Amherst, Be- 
loit, Knox and many more of similar 
history, it has become evangelical but 
not sectarian. 
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Mrs. Mary S. Whitney, president of 
the local W. C. T. U., is in receipt of 
the following letter concerning the death 
of Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, vice-presi- 
dent of the World Union. 

Portland, Maine, April 13, 1914. 
My Dear Comrade and Friend :— 

With a breaking heart you have 
learned that our great-souled Vice-Pres- 
ident of the World’s Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, Mrs. Lillian M. N. 
Stevens, who so ably presided over our 
recent wonderful convention in Brook- 
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lyn, N. Y., has joined our white ribbon 
saints in the sweet beyond. 

As you read this letter, memorial serv- 
ices in Mrs. Stevens honor are being 
widely held. The sorrowful message of 
our president, Rosalind, Countess of 
Carlisle, ““Am heartbroken at our irre- 
parable loss,’ well expresses the pro- 
found grief of the hosts of white rib- 
boners who are members of our world- 
wide organization. A similar message 
has been received from The Lady Henry 
Somerset. 

At the dawn of the morning of April 
sixth, in her home in Portland, Maine, 
with her dear ones around her, the 
spirit of our sweet, strong, warrior- 
hearted friend, entered upon the un- 
wearied activities of heaven. 

At midnight we told her of the 
order of Secretary Daniels for com- 
plete prohibition in the United States 
Navy, and she said with a radiant 
smile, “It is great, it is wonderful!” 
She recognized this order as another 
step forward toward nation-wide pro- 
hibition—for which we are all so earn- 
estly working. 

Mrs. Stevens longed to live that she 
might help win a complete triumph 
over the greatest foe that imperils the 
home; but with humble submission and 
supreme faith she said good morning 
and good bye to her loved ones. Let 
us with triumphant faith believe. that 
our comrade beloved, crowned with 
glory and honor, is still with us in fel- 
lowship, and with our other blessed min- 
istering spirits will help us bring the 
day of victory. 

While the brief and simple home serv- 
ice arranged by Mrs. Stevens’ daughter, 
Mrs. Gertrude Stevens Leavitt, and at- 
tended by relatives, neighbors, County 
and State white ribboners, and a num- 
bers of leaders from other states, was 


being held on the afternoon of April 
eighth, a memorial service was in prog- 
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ress at the National W. C. T. U. head- 
quarters in Evanston, Illinois. During 
the day, by order of His Excellency, 
Governor Haines, the State flag on the 


Capitol building at Augusta was at | 


half mast. At Evanston, Illinois, by or- 
der of the mayor, the flag on the City 
Hall was also displayed at half mast, as 
was the flag of the National W.C.T.U. 
and the ensign of the Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs of Evanston. 

On April ninth was held at Augusta, 
Maine, the convention of the great 
party in Maine that for more than fifty 
years has stood for State-wide prohibi- 
tion, and its enforcement. At this con- 
vention a prominent statesman said, 
“For the first time in our history the 
State flag is half-masted for a woman. 
It is the silent tribute of a great people 
to a great life. It is the symbol of a 
great grief at the passing of a great 
soul. It seems fitting too, that this con- 
vention give expression to the follow- 
ing sentiment: 

“In the midst of our deliberations we 
pause to pay the tribute of sincere re- 
spect to the memory of that woman 
whose name has become a household 
word wherever men and women are in- 
terested in the cause of temperance 
and righteousness. The great leader is 
dead but the cause still lives. All na- 
tions will pay homage to her virtues 
and generations yet unborn will venerate 
the heroic character of Maine’s illus- 
trious daughter, Lillian M. N. Stevens.” 


The unspeakable loss and sorrow felt 
throughout the world has been expressed 
in scores of telegrams, cable messages 
and letters, and by press tributes to 
Mrs. Stevens in the leading journals of 
the land. -Leaders of social, philan- 
thropic and religious societies, leaders 
in temperance organizations of men, 
also eminent United States Congress- 
men have united with our organization 
in paying their tribute to the Christian 
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womanliness, the, marvelous executive 
ability, and the statesmanlike leadership 
of Lillian M. N. Stevens. 

On the twenty-ninth of March, Mrs. 
Stevens, realizing her serious illness, 
wrote a significant message to be given 
April fifteenth at a hearing before the 


Judiciary Committee of the House and) 


Senate of the United States Congress. 
This statement affects our 


ionate interest: 


“The movement for National Consti- | 


tutional Prohibition is meeting with 
greater favor than I dared to hope on 
that memorable evening, September 10, 
1911, when on behalf of the World’s 
and National W. C. T. U. I made the 
proclamation, and I dare to hope almost 
everything for the temperance cause. I 
know we are to win. In whatever 
world I am my activities will be de- 
voted to this end. The destruction of 
the liquor traffic will glorify God in 
Heaven, and on the earth will hasten 


the establishment of the Kingdom of| 


our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

Mrs. Stevens was a spiritual exempli- 
fication of her own beautiful saying, “To 
love one’s self last goes a long way 
toward establishing the Kingdom of 
Heaven upon the earth.” Because of 
her Christ-like spirit we love her. Be- 
cause of her truly great leadership we 
honor her. Let us go forward humbly, 
trustfully, prayerfully. The _ liquor 
traffic shall be abolished and our white 
ribbon principles shall be established in 
the customs of society, and in the laws 
of every land. 

May Easter peace abide in our hearts 
as we all strive to work more earnestly 
for Home’s great cause. 

With truest sympathy and love, 

ANNA S. GORDON, 
Honorary Secretary W.C.T.U. 
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Hawaii Cousins 


A paragraph from Rev. D. B. Ly- 
man’s letter to Dr. Anderson, February 
21, 1843, says of Hilo: 

“The meetinghouse built here in 1828 
fell about two months ago. Since that 
event our schoolhouse has been opened 
for public worship on the Sabbath. The 
frame of the new church is up. The 
work of covering is commenced, hence 
we may hope to be able to meet in it 
after six or eight weeks.” 

In a letter of Rev. Lorrin Andrews 


World’s | 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, | 
and will be read with déep and affect-| 
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to his mother, in 1842 or 1843, he writes: 

“The circumstances of the mission are 
very much as they have been for a year 
or two. There are no great revivals at 
present, but there are places where there 
is considerable seriousness, and at all 
places the people pay good attention to 
the preaching of the gospel. 

We can have just as many scholars as 
we can teach, but we cannot carry them 
on far for want of proper books. 

The political affairs are verging into a 
better state, we hope. The greater num- 
ber of the High Chiefs are dead, and the 
younger ones, and the King, are desir- 
ous of a better state of things. There is 
now a regular Constitution and Code of 
Laws published and taught to the people. 
3ut though in execution the laws are 
something like the ancient laws of New 
York, as related by Knickerbocker, yet 


they are much better than the old sys- 


tem.” 

A few extracts from home letters writ- 
ten by Mrs. J. W. Smith give a personal 
touch to the days of 1843: 

“Jan. 1843.—We have hardly got set- 
tled in our new home. Husband has 
been very busy in dealing out medicines 
and visiting the sick. I have six little 
girls whom I am teaching to sew, read, 
etc. I would gladly take more, but hus- 
band has restricted me to six. Others 
come and sit down by the door and plead 
for me to take them in. * * * Last night 
husband was very sick. I was here alone 
excepting the natives. Today he is bet- 
ter and with care I hope he will recover 
in the course of a week. I have just 
left this to prepare medicine, according 
to directions, for a sick child. I have 
to do this for others, now he is sick. 
If he should be very sick we should not 
fare as well as others in regard to a 
physician. Mr. Whitney has considerable 
experience, and has practiced the healing 
art, although not a regular doctor. 

“Sept. 1843.—Have been favored with 
company almost ever since we began 
keeping house. I think we have not been 
alone more than two or three meals for 
five or six months. 

“Feb. 24—(probably 1844)—Left Ko- 
loa on Monday of this week and arrived 
at this place on Thursday morning. We 
came in a small native vessel in com- 
pany with Rev. Brother and Sister Lo- 
well Smith. We suffered considerably 
from sea-sickness, although _ brother 
(Horton Knapp) endured the trip much 
better than we feared. You have heard 
of his distressing illness while on Kauai. 
We then feared he would never be able 
to leave Koloa. 

“April 13, 1844.—I have not told you 
that my husband is absent on a profes- 
sional visit to Hawaii. He left here two 
weeks ago last Wednesday—will prob- 
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THE FRIEND 


ably be gone two months. * * * Dr. An- 
drews, who is the physician for that 
island is called to Hilo on the same isl- 
and, at the same time that husband is at 
Kohala. Dr. Andrews was absent from 
home eight months, the year that we ar- 
rived. Mrs. Andrews sometimes accom- 
panying him, and sometimes staying at 


home alone, though she usually spends | 


the nights, I am told, in Mr. Thurston’s 
family, as they live near together at Kai- 
lua. These are some of the trials that 
physicians and their wives have—they 
must either be separated for months, or 
leave home together and take a voyage 
in a little, disagreeable, and sometimes 
filthy vessel * * * and then travel about 
overland, sometimes carried by natives, 
and stop at night in their little dirty 
Hoiisests = 7 o:* 

It is almost 5 o’clock. 


turned from “Maternal Meeting.” We 


closed at 4 o’clock. We open the meet- | 


ing with prayer and singing and reading 
the Bible—after which some sister reads 
something she thinks will be interesting 
to parents or children. 


present this afternoon. The 
was at Mrs. Hall’s, our next door neigh- 
bor—she and four children, Mrs. Cham- 
berlain and five children, Mrs. Rogers 
usually brings three or four, none this 
P. M., Mrs. Cooke and three little ones, 
Mrs. Castle and daughter and myself. 
Mrs. Dimond sometimes attends when 
she can leave her family of five children, 
three under three years of age.” 
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Unheralded Heroes 


They are everywhere, quietly doing 
their brave work. Some tragedy like 
that of the Titanic disaster or that at 
Kagoshima brings many of them into 
notice, but they were there, before the 
event, only unrecognized. 

And they are here. Sometimes their 
heroism is called into exercise in a dra- 
matic way, but it is unpublished, because 
it is a part of their business to keep it 
quiet. Here we wish to mention some 
instances which could not be mentioned 
so long as they might be classed as 
news, but as incidents of modern his- 
tory, they may be told. 

A strike had been called on one of 
the plantations but the Christians, coun- 
selled by their pastor, refused to have 
any part in it. While all were assembled 
at the church, the strikers in a body 
came with lanterns, and approaching 
the church, suddenly extinguished their 
lights. Standing in the hideous dark- 
ness, they began with loud voices and 
threats to demand that the Christians 
should join in the strike. The Pastor 


cautioning his followers to remain silent | 


I have just re- | 


Perhaps you | 
would like to hear the names of the ladies | 
meeting | 
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in the house, went out alone, and said 
that the Christians did not believe in 
the strike and would not join it. Then 
ensued a scene. They wanted no 
reasons; they would listen to no argu- 
ment. Louder and louder they shouted 
their demand, and one of them fired a 
pail at the minister’s head, but the one 
man with God on his side withstood the 
mob and defeated its plan. Order was 
restored and the strike called off. 

Another evangelist faced a tougher 
job in his role as peacemaker. It re- 
quired not courage merely, but diplo- 
macy of no small merit. 


The Strike. 


One night at the central camp a 
policeman, for a trifling cause, severely 
struck a laborer, wounding him in the 
side. The laborers of the camp all 
assembled and sent a deputation to the 
interpreter, and he together with the 
evangelist went to the manager to state 
the complaint for the workmen. The 
manager sent them back with a reply 
which proved satisfactory, whereupon 
the crowd quietly dispersed. The trouble 
was apparently adjusted and all retired 
for the night. 


“ 


The Riot. 


No sooner, however, had quiet been 
restored than a new and violent disor- 
der ensued. An immense crowd as- 
sembled in, front of the chapel, clang- 
ing the bell furiously for half an hour 
and setting fire to car loads of cane. 
None were more surprised than the 
people of Central camp, all of whom 
had considered their trouble as_ satis- 
factorily disposed of. Here, within an 
hour, was a new excitement which ap- 
peared to be nothing less than an insur- 
rection. Hundreds of people were in 
the riot. 

The evangelist, when called upon for 
an explanation, was utterly perplexed 
and how to learn from the excited 
crowd the reason for the disturbance 
was a problem, but, while realizing the 
fdanger any would-be peace- 
maker must incur, he sprang upon the 
chapel lanai, and called upon the mer 
to listen to reason and to explain the 
cause of the disturbance. There 
learned that these were men from 
neighboring camps; some one at the 
time of the first excitement had gone to 
call the men of other camps, saying 
that there was a great demonstration a‘ 
Central camp, and they wanted every- 
one to join in. 
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Our Piano Line 
includes the 
Chickering, We- 
ber, Kroeger, 

:: Kreiter :: 
Singer and Bou- 
doir; also the 
complete Aeoli- 
an line of Pian- 
ola Pianos and 
Orchestrells. 

We rent Pia- 
nos. We are the 
sole distributors 
for the _ Victor 
Talking Machine 
Co. in Hawaii. 

Our instruments are sold absolutely upon 
the One Price Plan—the only honest method 
of merchandising. 


Easy terms can be arranged if desired. 


BERGSTROM MUSIC CO. LTD. 
1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


CARPENTER & BILHORN REED ORGANS. 


Our Motto: Sanitation, Health 


Honolulu Soda Water Co., Ltd. 


384A N. Beretania St. Phone 3022 


THE PLACE’ WHEREVI ig 
BEST SODA IS 
MADE 


Chas. E. Frasher, Mer. 


HOUSE, SIGN AND GENERAL 
PAINTING 


TOM SHARP 


SCENIC ARTIST 
AND DESIGNYR 


A Sign from the SHARP SIGN SHOP 
will promote trade. 
Telephone 1697 


Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 
HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 
izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 


Coffee, Garden Truck, etc. 


June, 1914. 


The Vow of Vengeance. 

The wounded laborer was a man from 
the province of Fukushima. The camp 
nearest by was composed largely of Fu- 
kushima people; these, of course, arrived 
first on the scene. Another camp was 
two miles away, and it was a Fukushima 
man who went to call them to come and 
execute justice and revenge for the in- 
sult done to his fellow countryman. 
When those from the distant camp ar- 
rived at midnight, and saw no sign of 
disturbance, but only a crowd of the 
Fukushima clan they concluded that it 
was nothing but a huge joke devised 
by the Fukushima men to rout them 
out of their beds and bring them out 
two miles from home at midnight on a 
fool’s errand. Their wrath was un- 
bounded. They vowed vengeance on 
all Fukushima: they would kill every 
last man of them and burn out their 
camp, and in preparation for this dire 
scheme of revenge, they clanged the 
bell and lighted up the cane fires to 
gather their forces, while the Fukushi- 
ma men in terror took to the cane- 
fields’ and hid for safety. 


The Hero of the Hour. 


It was it this juncture that the evan- 
gelist confronted the mob and sought a 
reason for the riot. How, out of this 
howling confusion, he gained a_hear- 
ing we are at a loss to understand, but 
he did. Learning the cause of the riot, 
he vouched for the truth of the original 
story of the wounded man, and stated 
that by the grace and favor of the 
manager the whole trouble had been 
speedily settled and therefore all of 
Central camp men had retired in satis- 
faction; and by assuring them that the 
Fukushima men, like themselves, had 
arrived after it was all over, he calmed 
them down to reason. 

There was still another complication 
to meet, however, for in the course of 
the riot the social relation of the three 
camps had been seriously strained: 
animosities had been stirred up that 
boded ill to the inter-camp feeling in 
days to come. The matter was by no 
means settled by an explanation, how- 
ever plausible. 


The Ambassador of Peace. 


Perceiving this the evangelist pro- 
posed that 20 men be chosen to act as 
peacemakers, but none were willing to 
serve: then he proposed ten, but neither 
‘would they accept the responsibility. 
“Then all of you,’ he cried, “who are 
willing to let me be your representa- 
tive, raise your hands.” A forest of 
hands went up. The evangelist was 
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The von HAMM-YOUNG 


Company, Limited. 


Honolulu and Hilo. 


Agents for Packards, Cadillacs 
Buicks and Hupmobiles. 
United States Tires and a complete 


line of automobile accessories. 


Hawaiian Crust Co. 
LIMITED. 


Fire, Marine, Life and 
Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ /% 
Liebility, and Burglary /@ 
Insurance. ! 


923 FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Building. 


KUYEDA 


FOR STYLISH 


Millinery 


STRAW HAT 
MANUFACTURER 


Telephone 2129 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 
G. P. CASTLE, 


Cable. 


The First sational Bank of Hawaii 


DIRECTORATE: 
M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. 
G. N. WILCOX, 


United States Government Depositary 


GENERAL BANKING.—lIssues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit and 
Cable Transfers; transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


Consolidated Soda 


Water Works Co. 
LIMITED. 


Telephone 2171. 
Works Fort Street 


FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 


Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 
DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


Japanese 
Bazaar 


ests 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF 
ORIENTAL GOODS IN THE CITY. 


eo 


PHONE 1470. FORT SE 


Hawaiian Electric Co. 


Furnishes Everything Electrical 


HOUSE WIRING ‘ 
Electric Stoves, Laundry Machines, 
Carpet Sweepers, Elevators, etc. 
Largest cold storage and ice plant in 
the city. 
Agents Westinghouse Electric Co. 
Phone 2390. 


SURPLUS, $190,000. 


L. T. PECK, Cashler. 
H. M. von HOLT. 
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If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. * #* 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. #* 
Banking by mail, 4% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAII, Ltd. 


Honolulu 


EF OV ETALE co SON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
ameled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


B.F. EHLERS & CO. 


P, O. BOX 716. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
riouse in the Territory. 


Especial Attention Given Mail Orders. 


DRINK 
meCaAscade. 


Ginger 


Ale 


Rycroft & Artic Soda Wks., Ltd. 


Sole Agents. 


Telephone 2270. 


the chosen representative, and now, 
after having labored with the turbulent 
throng till four o’clock in the morning 
he had the satisfaction of seeing them 
disperse. Without retiring for sleep 
he started at once on a round of the 
two near-by camps, persuaded them to 
express their regrets to the men who 
had come from a distance, and then 
hastened to the further camp, and go- 
ing from house to house he carried to 
them the apologies of the other camps 
in whose stead he appeared as the am- 
bassador of Peace. The apologies 
were accepted and the whole unpleas- 
ant affair was brought to an end, with 
no consequences more serious than the 
burning of the few cars of cane and the 
loss of one day’s work on the part of 
the men of the further camp. 


2, 
~ 


The Traiming School of Heroism. 


Preaching the Christian religion in 
some fields has always called for hero- 
ism. It is the voice of a Leader who 
never shunned a cross to save himself 
that inspires in his followers a like 
heroism and awakens within them the 


echo “Quit yourselves like men, be 
strong.” 

The Japanese evangelist, like his 
Master of old, is often discredited 


among his own people because his re- 
ligious message is new and too much to 
the point, but. the man who uncomplain- 
ingly bears his daily reproach is under- 
going the sternest discipline in the train- 
ing school of heroism. We applaud him 
when his day of triumph comes, but in- 
cidents like these should lead us to 
encourage him with our confidence in 
the uninspiring days, when he most 
needs it, and to uphold his hands, as 
Aaron and Hur stayed up the hands of 
Moses, when the battle seems to be go- 
ing against him. —R. K. 


EVENTS. 
April. 


Dr. and Mrs. J. W. Brougher of Los 
Angeles here for three weeks’ visit. 
William P. Jarrett appointed High 
Sheriff. 


Annual meeting of Cousins’ Society. 


Dr. W. C. Hobdy, George R. Carter and 
Captain Charles J. Campbell appointed 
members of Board of Health. 

Prof. Walter Williams, dean of School 
of Journalism at Columbia University, 
here for a visit. 


“Chamber of Commerce of Honolulu” 
becomes name of city’s united civic or- 
ganization. 


Dr. Waysen resigns as head of Kalihi 
Receiving -Station. Dr. F. Anderson 
appointed Superintendent of Leahi 
Home from May 15. 


CS BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission A gts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar. Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—E. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; E. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


HN & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, 1st vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 3rd vice-presi- 
dent; John Guild, Secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
G. N. Wilcox, F. C. Atherton. 


We Are Agents 


for “Knox” Ladies’ Hats. .  . 
““Modart’”” Front-lacing Corset. 


“Nemo” and “R & G”’ Corsets, 


“‘Butterick”’ Patterns, “Delinea- 
tor” and all the ““Butterick’’ Pub- 


lications. 


N. 5. dachs Dry Goods C0., Ltd. 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 


Phone 1165. 


HENRY H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2266, 
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LOVE 
~~ ALLEY 


opp. Union Grill, when you want your 


Furniture, Piano moved, or your baggage 


attended to. GITY TRANSFER C0. 


Phone 1281. Wass Fi. LOVE: 


HF. Wictman &o., 


LIMITED 


LEADING JEWELERS. 
tt oF 


GOLD aANbD 
SILVERSMITHS. 
Bt ot 
1042-1050 FORT ST. 
HONOLULU. 


Honolulu tron Works Company 


Established 1852. 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 


*“ Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Bugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 
' Quotations subject to change without notice. 
Dealers in Hngineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 
Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 
Specialties — Krajewski 


Cane Crushers, 


Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillie Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
_eelsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
ard Gas 


Engines, Valvoline Blake’s 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


Oils, 


Bibles and Testaments in Chinese, 


English, Hawaiian, Japanese, Portu- 


guese, Russian and Spanish. 


TALE GE RALE ND 


May. 


1. Hditor H. W. Kinney assumes his duties 
of Superintendent of Public Institu- 
tion. 

Oahu College present Greek play on 
their grounds. 


Dr. Francis Day memorial cottage 
opened at Leahi Home. 
May Day Festival by children in 


Thomas Square. 
Miss Belle Johnson resigns as head of 
Castle Home. 
4. Supreme Court opens its May session. 
5. Annual meeting and banquet of Y. M. 
C. A., over 400 present. 
6. First County Fair at Schofield Barracks 
opens. 
J. R. Galt announces completion of new 
Kanikeolani building. 
7. The trustees of Oahu College decide in 
future to call the name of that insti- 
tution The Punahou Academy. 
James D. Dougherty named Director- 
General of 1915 Carnival. 
Mothers’ Day fittingly observed by lo- 
cal churches. 
Madame Lillian Nordica died at Ba- 
tavia, Java, 
800 officers and men from Japanese 
warships, the cruisers Asama and Azu- 
ma, attend an international welcome 
service this afternoon at Central 
Union Church. 
Rare prints collected by Mr. Andrew 
Adams on exhibition this week at the 
University Club. 
Mischa Elman 
House. 
Dan Crawford at Central Union Church 
speaks to a large audience of his life 
and experiences in Africa. 
Mr. Crawford addresses Men’s League. 
Japanese visitors return today. 
Commissioners of Public Instruction 
begin their annual session today. 


10. 


concert at Opera 


MARRIAGES. 


Cooke-Howatt—In Honolulu, May 19, 1914, 
Theodore Cooke and Miss Muriel 
Howatt. 


DEATHS. 


Kaihenui—In Hilo, April 26, 1914, W. George 
Kaihenui, tax assessor for South Hilo. 

Robinson—In Honolulu, April 29, 1914, Mrs. 
Hlizabeth Mahiai Robinson, aged 70 
years. 

Maroni—In Honolulu, May 38, 1914, Marge 
Frances Maroni, aged 81 years. 

Delannay—In Honolulu, May 2, 1914, Hu- 
genie Delannay—known as_ Sister 
Blizabeth—aged 38 years. 

Noble—In New York, May 5, 1914, Alfred 
Noble, aged 70 years. 


HONOLULU CYCLERY CO 
Wholesale and Retail 
BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUNDRIES, MOTOR 


CYCLE SUPPLIES, VELOCIPEDES, 
GO CARTS AND TRICYCLES. 


Telephone 2518 180 S. King St. 
Honolulu, T. H. Waialua Branch, Tel. 968 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 
Corner Merchant and Alakea 
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PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING Co. 
Office 
Hotel Street. 
Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. 


SINGER 
SEWING MACHINES 
AND 
APPLIANCES. 


3 


Singer Sewing Machine Go. 


O. J. WHITEHEAD, Mer. 


a 


179 Hotel St. Phone 2081. 


at Rawley’s 


Special Order Ship- 


ments t6 any part of 
the Territory... .. 


FORT, near BERETANIA 
Telephone 4225. 


We are Sole Agents 
fOr tne 
RBOCAT 
REMEDIES 


each one is sold under 
d) positive gudrantee. 


Benson, Smith & Co.,Ltd. 


The REXALL Store 


Sunday School Supplies. 
Reward Cards. 


Mottoes. Condolence Cards, etc. 
C. E. Supplies; C. E. Pins in gold 
and silver. 
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| Sewing Machine 
| Motor 


( Westinghouse ) 


Don’t allow yourseif to sit at a 
machine and treadle, treadle, treadle 
all day long. It is back-breaking, 
fatigue-ing, nerve-straining work. 
How much better it is to use a 
Westinghouse Electric Sewing-Ma- 
chine Motor which, when plugged 
into a lamp socket, will merrily 
run your machine as many hours 


| AS you desire, saving your strength 


for other things. Cheap, economi- 
eal in operation, clean. Tell your 
husband you want one NOW. 


Price, installed, $1 6.50 


Make Electricity Your Ser- 


vant: Cheap, Clean, Ade- 
quate, and Time-Saving. 


Electric Fans 


give you a valley zephyr, a beach 
breeze, or a mountain gale by the 
simple turning of a switch. With 
a Westinghouse Electric Fan in 
your living-room, or kitchen, or 
bedroom, there will be better ap- 
petites, no headaches, pleasant naps 
or long, refreshing sleeps—and 
more enjoyment in living. Just 
attach to lamp socket. Cord and 
plug come with each Fan. 


8-inch size, 


(shown), del’rd, $10.00 


12-inch size, 


delivered, $1 6.50 
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a 
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Do It Electrically | 


Don’t waste the best part of your day, of your life, of your energy—domng 
things that Electricity is willing to do for you, and is glad to do CHEAP- 
LY. Don’t sacrifice your body and soul to do household tasks that these 


Electrical Devices will do cheerfully, cheaply, completely, without waste, 


and in a cleanly manner. 


—THEN ACT! 


Use An Electric Iron 


and learn the easiest, cheapest and best way not 
only to iron your clothes in finest style, but to do 
it with a minimum of expense, a minimum of ef- 
fort,.and a minimum of time. No running back 
and forth to the stove; no waiting for irons to 
heat; no need to replenish stove with fuel—just 
attach to lamp socket and Presto! you can soon 
finish the largest batch of clothes. 


Price,delivered, $3.50 


Wherever there is Electric current available there 


should be in use some, or all, of the articles men- 


tioned on this page. The prices are purposely 


made low enough so that you will feel you can 


afford to buy NOW. You will eventually use 


Electricity in the home, and a great deal of it. 
Better make the START now! 


If you want 


more information about these or other Electrical 


Devices write to us. 


Hawaiian Electric Co., Lita. 
King St. 


Honolulu 


READ CAREFULL Y THE FOLLOWING 


Electric Cooking Utensils 
(Westinghouse) 


Don’t bother with hot, smelly, close 
kitchens. Cook your food right on ~ 
the table if you want to, or where 
it is cool and breezy. With an Hlec- 
trie Toaster-Stove (Westinghouse) 
you can cook things cheaply, with 
no trouble, and with no wasted 
fuel. Learn the advantages and 
joys of cooking Blectrically. 


Toaster-Stove, 


delivered, $6.00 
‘Thor’ Electric Washer 


Let Electricity do the back-break- 
ing work of washing as well as 
running your sewing machine. With 
the ordinary size of the “Thor” 
Washer, you can have your wash- 
ing completed, by electricity, in less 
than two hours and the clothes 
will be well washed. That makes 
your “Blue Monday” a “Happy Mon- 
day’? as you have the most of the 
day free. 


Ordinary Family 5 
Size, delivered, $8 .00 
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-JESUS AND I. 


By Dan Crawford 


I cannot do it alone, 
The waves run fast and high, 

And the fogs close chill around, 
And the light goes out in the sky: 
But | know that we two 

Shall win in the end---Jesus and I. 


Coward and wayward and weak, | 

I change with the changing sky, 
Today so eager and bright, | 

Tomorrow too weak to try: 

But He never gives in 

So we two shall win---Jesus and I. 
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Henry 
Waterhouse 
Trust Co., 

Ltd. 


Feal Estate 


Stocks and 
Bonds 


Fire, Life, 
Bond and Auto 
[nsurance 


Safe Deposit 
boxes 


Fort & Merchant 
Streets : Honolulu 


HEF RoPEEND 


H. Hackfeld & Co. 


LIMITED 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


Importers of General Merchandise 


Agents for Pacific Mail and American- 
Hawaiian S. S. Cos. 


TOMO) MOIEOR 405 lSk 
Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


Oahu College 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) * 
and 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete College Preparatory 
Work, together with Special Com- 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Oahu College Honolulu, H. T. 


THEO. ii. DAVIES & 09, LD, 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 
SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 


Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 


Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an ‘Chief’ Brands of Canned Pineapples. 


San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 
Cable address, “Draco.” 


The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED. 


Financial, Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


STANGENWALD BUILDING. 


Cable Address: “*Dilpax.”’ 
Liebers, Western Union, A. B. C. 


P. O. Box 446. 


Codes: 


HONOLULU - - - - HAWAII 


July, 1914. 


ISHOP COMPANY, 
B. AN. K.EaRSe 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


Sugar Factors, Insurance and Machinery Agents 
Shipping Agents Representing 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Apokaa Sugar Com pany, Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Wahiawa Water Co., Ltd. 
#£tna Insurance Company, (Fire, Life, Marine 
and Automobile) 
National Fire Insurance Co, 
Citizens Insurance Company 
London Assurance Corporation 
Fulton lron Works ot St. Louis, 
Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Greens Fuel Economizer Company 
Chas. C. Moore & Co., Engineers 
Ri teo8 Navigation Co. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
New Engiand Mutual Life Insurance Company 
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P. O. Box 489. 
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Hawaii's Share in Mid-Africa. 


Dan Crawford has gone. One would 
hardly expect a cosmopolitan community 
like ours, where touch and go is so much 
the order of life that people are practi- 
cally never missed here, to have gotten 
so closely attached to this rugged pro- 
phet as many in. this Territory have 
done. Perhaps the most strongly mark- 
ed characteristic of Honolulu is that it 
seems really to care for nobody. To 
people from communities where a man 
of large public service is felt to leave a 
hole behind him when he dies, this 
feature of Island life appears almost 
heartless. That it is not so but is due to 
a larger faith in the essentials of uni- 
versal life and a truer personal love, be- 
comes apparent to one who living long 
here sees beneath the surface. It is a 
factor in the eternal outlook which 
views God’s world in this planet and 
throughout space as one. For this rea- 
son the Islands are far more truly cos- 
mopolitan than the mainland. Conti- 
nentals get practically to thinking that 
the immense area of their land environ- 


ment makes up the universe. Islanders 
who can walk but a few feet without 
dropping off into Neptune’s realms re- 
alize that there is a beyond and that 
that beyond is the real greater world of 
which the island is hardly a_ speck. 
Given this conception and our people 
may be expected to form lasting attach- 
ments, Their friendships grasp the sig- 
nificance of the future. When there- 
fore a friend moves on he is not lost, 
why make a to do, he is as nobly busy 
in his new sphere as here. Meet him 
again and the dear old relationship is 
taken up without a break. Once in a 
while however a man like Crawford 
happens along and is so essentially big 
that when he goes forward those who 
get into his heart almost feel a bit lone- 
some. One thing is certain, he took 
with him a piece of Hawaii’s heart 
which he means to plant in “the middle 
of the middle” as this lover of superla- 
tives calls his home. The visible evi- 
dence of that heart now amounts to two 
schools, one for Honolulu and one for 
Maui which were most gladly given. 
As the years go on other ocular signs 
will doubtless be added and not many 
years will pass before some of our 
travel loving people will find themselves 
at the House of Refuge in Luanza, get- 
ting personally acquainted with the 
White Angel, who tho yet tnseen is al- 
ready loved here. 
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Public Buildings. 

No one has yet succeeded in develop- 
ing a type of architecture for public 
buildings in Hawaii at all fitted to the 
climate. The nearest approaches we 
know of are the upper floor of Palama 
gymnasium, some of our theaters and 
the open air school houses of Kauai. 
The churches of the Islands are barbari- 
ties. Some of them like St. Andrews, 
Central Union, St. Clements, Wailuku 
Union and the like are beautiful, but 
these and other places of public assembly 
are hot boxes in a climate where a 
church or opera house can be made the 
coolest place possible. Our architects 
simply will not give any attention to 


this, the first essential of a building 
where people are to congregate, namely 
coolness of temperature. The second 
essential is good air. Even here many 
of our assembly rooms sin like Lucifer. 
Witness the hall on the second floor of 
our public library. When that is filled 
with people the air is unbearable to a 
person of normal tone. Our churches 
are very bad in this particular and woo 
the worshiper to sleep with rare suc- 
cess. The third essential is acoustics, 
which is as disregarded in Hawaii as 
consistently as elsewhere. Architectural 
beauty which should wait upon all these 
three, seems the one chief aim. Our 
business blocks also show that the archi- 
tecture is enslaved to convention, 
As a publicity expert recently said to 
our Ad Club, Honolulu architecture 
has no message to give the tourist, who 
finds here only the stereotyped ideas in 
stone and cement that are so familiar at 
home. What Honolulu needs is an 
architect with vision plus a dominant 
sympathy with our climate and its de- 
mands. When it comes to Uncle Sam 
the case seems hopeless. Rumor has it 
that he intends to erect his new post- 


office here flush with the sidewalk. Such 
a purpose is an insult to the nation to 
say nothing of Hawaii. If the National 
Government would only acquire a gen- 
erous property like the entire Irwin 
block, plan a spacious building with ap- 
propriate courts suggestive of sub- 
tropical out of doors, and embosom it in 
natural beauty, it would, by demonstrat- 
ing what sort of structures our Islands 
demand, do us the greatest possible 
service. Alas, where is the architect to 
be found capable of dreaming such a 
dream, and if discovered who is to con- 
nect him thru red tape with Uncle Sam? 
Honolulu has not yet ceased to laugh 
over the dwellings planned for Fort 
Shafter with full furnace specifications 
aimed at our frigid winters. Sometime 
a man or woman of wealth will be de- 
veloped or will come here with the 
vision of an artist, who will create the 
architectural ideal of which Hawaii has 
for ages been dreaming. Meantime 
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Kauai with her open schoolhouses is 
blazing a trail thru the woods. Money 
stringency is a blessing when it leads to 
such experiments as these. 


7 
“f 


The Progressive Party. 


Why. have one in Hawaii! First, be- 
cause it has the courage to make a com- 
pact with the people and means to live 
up to it. In Progressive language a 
platform is a covenant. Elect Progres- 
sives to power and. they will enact the 
measures they stand for. Our other 
parties have never done this consistently. 
It is time we had one that did.. Second, 
because it proposes a program in keep- 
ing with the social demands of the age. 
Hawaii is on the eve of large develop- 
ment. It is the golden moment for 
building up a social system here that 
shall make strikes practically impossible 
and that shall obviate years of painful 
fighting to ensure livable conditions for 
the people. Take the question of child 
labor. “No need for a child labor law” 
say the employers of children “the pro- 
blem is yet in the future.” Largely, 
tho by no means entirely true, but for 
that very reason pass the uniform law 
and we shall never have a child labor 
problem. The Progressive party be- 
lieves in the wisdom of “prevention bet- 
ter than cure” not only in the case of 
children, but also of women and in many 
other avenues of social activity. The 
party stands for political hygiene. Ha- 
waii needs that today more than any- 
thing else. Third, we want statehood. 
Triumphantly elect a Progressive dele- 
gate on this issue of immediate state- 
hood, back him up with a constitutional 
convention which shall frame an up-to- 
date constitution and send him to Wash- 
ington to demand this privilege as a 
right of self-government to which Ha- 
wali is entitled by its history, by its 
strategic: importance as America’s hand 
outstretched in peace towards Asia as 
well as by the character of its citizen- 
ship, and the only national party likely 
to heed our demand, the Progressive, 
will appreciate the value to it of our 
undivided backing. We have then a 
chance of national recognition. We 
shall acquire a status in the eyes of the 
nation and parties will in a close contest 
bid for Hawaii’s support. When that 
day comes statehood is assured. The 
Progressive party is in exactly the con- 
dition to feel gratitude towards this 
Territory if it swings heartily to its sup- 
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port. Neither the Republican nor the 
Democratic party cares a whit how we 
go out here. But the new party would 
care and would make much capital out 
of such a movement. It would draw 
the nation’s attention to our determina- 
tion to become a State of the Union. 
We need that will. With it we shall 
win our aim. It is a pychological mo- 
ment. 


W 


The Author Of In His Steps. 

THe FRIEND welcomes Charles M. 
Sheldon to. Honolulu. His httle book 
which made him known wherever Eng- 
lish speaking Christians live issued a 
challenge to the Christian Church that 
won a very wide and enthusiastic re- 
sponse. Young people especially heard 
in it a clarion call to sincerity in their 
experience with God. It served as a 
factor in the movement away from mere 
intellectual acceptance of the Christian 
theory, that is away from creeds, and 
towards a complete surrender of the en- 
tire personality to the Lordship of Jesus 
Christ in daily life. The kind of sen- 
sible every-day Christian living which 
expresses itself in helping to make life 
on earth larger and better for everyone 
else was notably stimulated and pro- 
moted by this book. Its motto “What 
would Jesus do” became a vital element 
in millions of lives. Called to the min- 
istry at large Dr. Sheldon relinquished 
his pulpit some time ago and now goes 
wherever the most insistent call sum- 
mons him to strike telling blows for his 
Lord. He has done well to set apart 
two weeks for a campaign in Hawaii on 
his way to Australia. Fortunately he 
comes just at the moment when he may 
get into personal touch with all our 
Island churches by attending the an- 
nual meting of the Evangelical Associa- 
tion which is to convene in Wailuku the 
second week in July. His address there 
will tell widely. He also helps inaugu- 
rate the evangelistic campaign of the 
Y. M. C. A. which has planned a series 
of Sunday evening theater metings for 
July and August. Mass-meetings and a 
sermon in Central Union together with 
other gatherings where he may get in 
touch with the Christian leaders of the 
Territory will round out his stay. Ha- 
waii is fortunate in having two such in- 
spiring messengers: as Crawford and 
Sheldon so near together. 
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The Wailuku Anniversary. 


Rey. Rowland B. Dodge and his asso- 
ciates have prepared one of the most in- 
spiring programs for an annual meeting 
that the Evangelical Association has 
ever known. First and foremost of all, 
the culture of the spiritual life is pro- 
posed in a series of carefully planned 
devotion services and in several minis- 
terial and lay retreats. -These will be 
supplemented by large mass-meetings 
for preaching and general inspiration. 
The central theme of the anniversary 
will be the Minister, both as to how to 
produce him (and this includes drawing 
the net carefully thruout the Territory 
to find him) and also as to how to de- 
velop him into largest efficiency. This 
opens up a stream of most interesting 
subsidiary topics and leads into the re- 
lated subject of the efficient church. 
Much time will be given to social 
themes with temperance a good first, 
tuberculosis a close second and home 
sanitation, family hygiene, care of chil- 
dren and the like to make up the field. 
Recreation will also have its innings in 
the shape of baseball games between 
profession and laity, basket ball con- 
tests between girls of various islands, a 
competition song fest and other milder 
amusements. The delegates will cer- 
tainly have a royal time. With Charles 
M. Sheldon of America, Seimatsu Ki- 
mura of Japan, Chaplain Scott of the 
25th Infantry for visiting attractions, 
and with the Maui spirit to push things 
thru, the Wailuku meeting ought to get 
well to the head of the historic series of 
anniversaries. 


Move Onward. 


Secretary William B. Oleson’s report 
to the Hawaiian Evangelical Associa- 
tion read before the Board meeting in 
June put the situation before our 
churches and large givers with clear- 
ness and force. That situation may be 
briefly summed up under three heads, 
first splendid progress. During the past 
year 539 have been added to the 
churches on confession of faith, and the 
total membership has moved up close to 
the nine thousand mark. Everywhere a 
fine spirit of independence and’ enthu- 
siastic endeavor to advance is apparent. 
Never were our forces better in hand 


‘or doing more valiant work: Second, 


opportunity. The remarkable change of 
sentiment with regard to Christianity in 
Japan and China has evoked a corre- 
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sponding wave among the Orientals in 
this Territory. They are ready to be 
led to Christ as never before. Mean- 
time 14,000 Filipinos have of late years 
been added to our population. A num- 
ber of these are Christians, many others 
are anxious to learn about Christianity 
and it looks as tho an aggressive cam- 
paign might result in winning the great 
majority of them to the Faith. ° We 
seem on the verge of a real revival. 
Third, a serious falling off in funds. 
Instead of being able to take advantage 
of these favorable conditions the Board 
is compelled to retrench for lack of 
money. The disastrous cut of $9000 a 
year ago has had to be followed by a 
further reduction of $5000 this year. It 
is a hard story for our enthusiastic 
workers to hear. What is needed is, 
first of all, a campaign of prayer and, 
second, a new consecration of resources 
to God: Some years ago our Chinese de- 
partment boasted two superintendents, 
now we have none. The heart of that 
brave woman Mrs. Frank W. Damon 
seems at times likely to break under the 
prolonged strain of disappointment. If 
some large giver could present the Board 
with $2000 annually for a superinten- 
dent for this department it would be a 
grand thing for Hawaii, to say nothing 
of its furnishing a splendid endorse- 
ment of the noble work of Mr. Damon. 
We heartily commend the reading of 
this report of Mr. Oleson’s as soon as it 
shall have been printed. DiS, 


Rev. Chas. M. Sheidon, D.D., now a visitor 
in Honolulu. 
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Che Site Selected 


[i WAS no easy thing to choose between 
the three different pieces of ground 
available for a Board Building Site. That 
was evident to our friends, doubtless, for we 
received no letter in response to our invita- 
tion for expressions of opinion. However, 
we are very glad that it is settled and that 
the building will go where many friends of 
the Board hoped it would, when no claims 
of other sites had been presented to them. 

WE WILL BUILD ON THE OLD 
KAWAIAHAO SEMINARY SITE,— 
on Missionary soil. 

Now that the question is settled, there 
will be no half-hearted yielding to the will 
of majority on the part of those who saw 
objections to the site. We all propose to 
move on enthusiastically to “‘possess the 
land.”” To be sure there are well-grounded 
misgivings about the Bookrooms for the next 
few years. We wonder too whether our 
business men will attend committee meetings. 
We must have the Committee meetings and 
we would hate to have to do without the 
business men. We simply will have to trust 
for that detail, knowing that we are build- 
ing for more than the next ten years. [here 
seems the very strong probability that al- 
though the building will not be in the heart 
of things for a decade or more, eventually 
the centre will move in that direction or at 
any rate the perimeter of the active part 
of the town must enlarge to take us in. 

Now that bridge is crossed, and we are 
all quite willing to burn it. 


Here it is distinctly in point to express 
our gtratitude that we had the perplexity of 
choosing between three sites. Instead of 
hunting about for a rest for the soles of our 
feet, thanks to loyal friends we had three 
choices, and it is a munificent big rest we 
have finally determined upon. A lot of one 
hundred and fifty feet frontage on King 
Street and three hundred deep, way through 
to Young Street gives us room for expan- 
sion way beyond our present needs. 


All gratitude to the Mary Castle Trust. 
Gratitude likewise to Mrs. J. M. Atherton 


and family whose lot we did not accept. 


Nor are we likely to forget the two large 
gifts from President Jones which made pos- 
sible the purchase of the Spreckles site. 


We have splendid neighbors on one side 
at least, with the natural hope that time will 
change the use now made of the land 
“Ewa” of us. To be more definite we 
hope that the present tenure will not be 


“‘stable.”” 
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The size of the land, suggests much. 
Plans are not in hand and the Building 
Committee is not ready to make any sug- 
gestions. A good-sized audience room 
would seem to be desirable for a variety of 
uses. It seems likely that nothing higher 
than a two-story building need be even con- 
templated while a one-story quadrangular 
building with a courtyard might be made 
very beautiful and capable of including all 
needs,—offices, book-rooms, vaults, con- 
ference or committee rooms, work rooms and 
even guest rooms. 

As to Building funds, we start well. 
The proceeds from the Spreckles lot should 
cover a large part of the cost and permit of 
an early beginning. We confidently look 
forward to much further assistance from in- 
terested friends not only to supply an ade- 
quate building, fitting for a Missionary 
memorial, but to furnish it amply for pres- 
ent day work. We have reason to know 
that we have friends,—friends that date 
way back to A. B. C. F. M. days, friends 
by reason of early sentiment, by birth and 
breeding, and because of common interest in 
the extension of the Kingdom of Christ now 
and_ henceforth. 
chance. 


We will give you all a 
Sip Ace 


Me ote aM 
OO 


The resignation of Ralph S. Hosmer 
from the superintendency of the forestry 
division of the Board of Agriculture 
and Forestry, is a matter of keen re- 
gret throughout .the Territory. Mr. 
Hosmer has added millions to the tree 
wealth of the Territory, and has made 
a host of grateful friends. He leaves 
the work here to accept the chair of 
forestry at Cornell. 


M, te 0% 
ye Me ae 


The whaling season has just opened 
in the Arctic; but it is just closing in 
our public schools.—Mid get. 


SoM o% 
eo te ae 


Mrs. J. M. Atherton became a proud 
great-grandmother on June 21, when a 
baby daughter was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack Guard. 


eo %e oe 


Miss Edith Collais, formerly of Hono- 
lulu, was enthusiastically received as so- 
loist at a recent concert in Seattle at the 
mammoth Hippodrome. Two hundred 
picked singers were in the chorus, sup- 
plemented by an orchestra of thirty 
pieces. 
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Know-IMe-Better-Love-me-Better--- Ainerica 
An Impression By DAN CRAWFORD 

j the certitude that no American ever did 
FOREWORD definitely see how truly glorious his own 
~~ N BIDDING the great U.S.A. country is. For, what the intermediary 
a long but loyal farewell, [ looking-glass does for his face, that, and 
| dare declare that no Ameri- ™uch more than that, the onlooking out- 


can ever saw how great and 
glorious his amazing America is. After ten 
months ‘‘doing’” the land from Maine to 
Mexico, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from San Diego to Vancouver, the nicest 
nickname I can coin for the country is the 
ugly “‘boa-constrictor’” phrase, “‘Know-me- 
better-love-me-better’” America. 


It is one of the superlative jests of life 
that no man ever did really see his own 


‘country. And it is just supremely here that 
all the international trouble and_ treason 
arises. Ignore this preliminary postulate, I 


say, and you go plunge into a squelching 
bog of despair. For there is no subject on 
which the human heart finds a greater fa- 
cility in making a fool of itself than when 
it prattles about its own place, own people, 
own anything! 

Mark Twain has settled this subject for 
us in his best ne plus ultra manner. Yea, 
has he not notified all the world that no 
means or method was ever devised by which 
a sleeping man could hear himself snore? 
You cannot have your cake and eat it. 
And you cannot have your own sleep and 
hear your own snore. 


Moral: No man ever saw his own 
country. 

The Central African surpasses (of 
course) the erudite Mr. Twain. His 


“Thinking Black’’ equivalent to all this is 
more profound: ‘‘No man,,’ says the 
negro, ever yet did bite his own elbow.” 
Make the mad experiment, if you dare. 
Crane your straining mouth to the elbow 
that never—no never met it. Then after 
that awful, that acrobatic attempt you will 
call it what the African does ‘“‘the non- 
biteable elbow.” 

Deduction: 
country. 

All of which brings us by a sort of hop, 
step and jump to the ultimate philosophy 
that no mortal man (not even an American) 
‘ever did really see his own face. Thus it 
is, we emerge, clearly and convincingly, on 


No man ever saw his own 


* First chapter of a forthcoming book. 


sider does for ““The States.” Bryce and 
his good-as-gold “‘American Constitution’”’ is 
such a hackneyed instance of all this that 
I blush to ever pause thereat. Here I have 
a better instance to hand, better because so 


severely and_ studiously ignored. Who, 
please, wrote ‘“‘Columbia, Gem of the 
Ocean?’’ With something approaching 


complacency I have the honor to bite the 
end of my pencil and lay down the law that 
a tramp Englishman (are you listening 
Uncle Samuel?) yes, an outsider English- 
man wrote “Columbia” and meant every 
word he wrote, too. 


All of which goes to authenticate the 
faithful, though faded adage, that lookers 
on probably see something of the game. 
What game? Well, if you must be literal, 
this applies even to great national pastime. 
No New York fan ever saw how great a 
game baseball is or how superbly organized 
and specialized in every detail it really is. 
When King George the other day in Lon- 
doy saw the White Sox and Giants play to 
a finish, he (king or no king) certainly saw 
what never American eye did see. For he 
(not the Americans) saw the perfect per- 
spective of the thing, saw the slow old Eng- 
lish game of the greensward evolve out from 
the sleepy village to the million-mouthed 
yell of this (for it is nothing more,) “‘glori- 
fied rounders.’’ The indescribable sudden- 
ness and accuracy of the returns; the ap- 
proximately perfect throwing; the clever- 
ness and velocity of the wonderful pitching, 
all this, and much more than this, only an 
outside Englishman could see. 
a comparative race. 


For man is 
“‘Connote’”’ is a more 
meaningful word than “‘denote;’’ black con- 
notes white; crooked connotes straight and 
lookers on see the best of the game. A fan 
on the spot only knows what the game 
denotes. It takes an onlooking outsider to 
know what it connotes. 

To borrow then, an elegant American 
idiom, I would now eagerly and inquiringly 
ask my reader, “Have you 


“sot” me? 
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There in that word “‘perspective’’ you strike 
the whole pathos of the international prob- 
lem. To be too near is to be too far away. 
It is all a matter of mere snap-shot photo- 
graphy. Too near means to be out of focus. 
And being out of focus involves a blurred, 
exasperating result from your Eastman’s 
No. 2. Your negative is so grotesque that 
it becomes burlesque. Back you must go, 
and yet further back, until the focus is 
sharpened into a clean-cut picture. 

No American ever dreamed what a 
sweetening factor in their spiritual history is 
the holy, happy absence of a State Church. 
Is it not too true in England that the State 
Church has determined detrimentally the 
state of the church? America (God bless 
it!) never dared the sacrilege of forcing the 
bride of Christ to be the concubine of 
Cesar. ‘‘Non-Conformist’ is an ecclesi- 
astical epithet wholly unknown in these lovely 
lands. Or at least, if it be not as wholly 
unknown as I so sweepingly assert, then, 
assuredly, it never is pronounced with the 
critical Anglican curl of the lip as though 
the ‘“‘non’’ prefix in the word meant non- 
everything. The Episcopal Church in Eng- 
land goes on its way, often neither winning 
nor wise, drawing its members from the rich 
and prosperous. 

One charming, cultured American-Angli- 
can gave me his reason for joining that 
communion. “‘I like,” said he, “the theatre 
and I do detest concerts. The mise en 
scene of Episcopacy appeals to me,” he ex- 
plains, ‘whereas what is a Presbyterian serv- 
ice but a mere concert.’ 

Charles II, of Nell Gwynne memories, 
was brutally frank in this business for in 
vino est veritas. And he, in a manner more 
piquant than polite, cracked the Anglican 
nut when he said that, in his royal opinion, 
‘‘Presbyterianism is no religion for a Gentle- 
man.” 

But not so amazing America. One of 
the little ironies of life is found in the fact 
that President, Vice-President and Secre- 
tary of State, are all peerless Presbyterians, 
who, towards God and man say what they 
mean and mean what they say. The Pres- 
ident of Lafayette College told me the 
‘State Church” talk in Oxford amused him 
mightily. Being a notorious American 
Presbyterian, the adjective “State’’ instead 
of qualifying the noun “Church” very much 
disqualified it from his standpoint. “Be- 
sides,’ said President Warfield, “the last 
time my ancestors were in England the 
State Church was Non-Conformist under the 
Puritans! Which State Church do you 
mean? The Cromwell one or the “No 
Bishop, no King one>”’ : 
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But best boon of all, the American 
““melting-pot’’ has been quite a formative 
factor in the melting and mixing of inter- 
denominational Saints of God. ‘The Celt 
and Latin, Slav and Teuton, Greek and 
Syrian, black and yellow, Jew and Gentile. 
Yes, East and West, the palm and the pine, 
the pole and the equator, the crescent and 
the Cross—in they pour plenteously and the 
great American alchemist melts and fuses 
them with purging flames. Landing at Man- 
hattan, of course, they all look back. And 
so retrospecting, they get a very pungent per- 
spective, yes, at last they see it all, see the 
pitiful paltriness of the tragic thing. They 
see the sad, mad, bad thing, see the crass 
wantonness of the Frenchman looking across 
the Rhine at a German, and everlastingly 
nursing animosities and registering wrongs. 
And the melting-pot melts not merely the 
man but his manners, yes, melts him ec- 
clesiastically as well as politically. 

Here is an instance at my elbow as I 
write. Two genial Inshmen blarnying to 
each other, one from Ulster and the other 
from Munster. Could “‘King’’ Carson be- 
lieves his eyes, Ulster and Munster frater- 
nising like brothers bold. Yet, behold, in 
my morning paper a London cable tells me 
a decidedly different tale: Ulster and 
Munster at daggers drawn, the former 
threatening to perform an operation on the 
other. The operation known classically as 
giving your carcase to the fowls of the air. 
Contrast them here in the States, where lion 
and lamb are side by side, all the unholy 
hate as dead as Queen Anne. And again 
I say, God bless these sojourners in the 
earth who having left Ireland did leave like- 
wise the fomented factions of a green-eyed 
ecclesiastical jealousy. And the result? I 
have met many a royal Protestant who talks 
in an ex post facto vein of the days when 
he was a Romanist. : 

‘Moyal: - No Protestant has aynthing to 
fear from true liberty. And he is no Pro- 
testant who does so dread a fair field and 


. no’ favor. 
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The finest phase of all my _ transconti- 
nental- meetings was their union character. 
Sectarianism was dethroned and brother-in- 
Ged met brother-in-God with a real_ relish. 
In dozens of instances I did not. even know 
the name of the particular section of the 
Church in which the meeting was held, for, 
with a roughish smile, they refused to give 
away their conspiracy of brotherly unity. It 


takes all sorts of people to make a world. 


Unity is not uniformity. And in_ these 
union meetings one learns likewise under the 
big motto, “All One in Christ Jesus,” that 
it takes all sorts of people to make a 
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Church. One learns, also, one thing, to wit, 
that if one would obey the command to 
“comprehend the love of God with all 
saints’ one must remember that the Church 
is a complex unity of various temperaments 
and methods. 

‘Lhe Pauline phrase has a momentous 
meaning: Knit together JOINTS and BANDS, 
for joints are the wobbly parts, and the 
bands are the unyielding ones. And it is 
such (yes, such) divergently different types 
that must be knit together. Not the new 
sect of JOINTS breaking away from their 
opposites, the sect of BANDS! “Knit to- 
gether joints and bands,’ why that looks 
like the Congregationalists and the Presby- 
terians: wobbly joints and uniting bands! 
Back they must soon all be going to some 
cold North-Pole-of-a-place, but they will 
never be quite the same as they were, thank 
God. No, in all the busy buzz of their 
buying and selling of the coming days they 
never will be just the same. 

No wonder America is called ‘‘God’s 
Own Country.’ For is not the last Bible 
picture of Heaven a “‘melting-pot’’ vision of 
three gates to the North, and three to the 
South, three to the East and three to the 
West with all God’s children pouring in? 

iE 

During ten months of it, from Maine to 
Mexico, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from San Diego to Vancouver, I certainly 
saw six sorts of Americans. (And why not 
sixty more than my six!) Six, at any rate, 
did I see and of these half a dozen Ameri- 
cas would I now dare to speak. 

For first there is (1) the America of 
the shining rails; then (2) beyond that you 
have the America of the macadamized 
roads; then (3) there is the rough country 
road America that never saw an automo- 
bile. Fourthly and finally (for oh! yes, 
things are getting better and better) we 
now reach the America of the foot-path; 
which is most surely going to peter-out in 
(5) the America of the newly-blazed trail. 
Finally, (6) here we are at last out around 
Tacoma and Seattle, “up against” glorious 
No. 6, the America never seen by mortal 
man; the dark impenetrable America of the 
Douglas firs that stand ‘to sentinel the gates 
of the Puget Sound cities. 

May God preserve unto His America this 
last-shall-be-first No. 6. The forests of 
Michigan and Minnesota are nearly all gone 
but here you have the dark deeps of terra 
incognita. "They have been chopping at it 
for sixty years but let us hope that the 
merciful intervention of cement will stay the 
hand of forest vandalism. The logging 
camps are at the end of every trolly line 
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with the lumberjack supreme. What a 
different man he looks from the fellow 
faked up in town togs and loafing as a; 
week-ender in saloons. Contrast the same: 
man amid the smell of stale grog and blaze 
of artificial light of Seattle, and then serene, 
and sober (is it the same man?) among 
these Douglas firs, scented with the spicy 
odour of pitch and resin decorated with 
banks of gorgeous rhododendruns! 

These, I repeat, are the six real United 
States of America. For just.as the word 
“way” doubly denotes a road and a method 
of action, so the way America travels re- 
flects likewise its way of doing things. 

Take the first pioneer of these lands, the 
silent redman, gliding over the grassy plains 
and through the mountain fastnesses. No 
two or twenty redmen ever walked abreast: 
“Indian file,” as a phrase tells the oldest 
tale in the world of follow-your-leader ‘fash- 
ion. Well, watch now how this Indian way 
of walking is identical with his way of liv- 
ing. In ethics as in walking the redman 
would only follow in the steps of his an- 
cestors; would only do what they did, think 
what they thought. Thus four men walking 
abreast is only found in lands where men 
think independently, act independently and 
pass (i. e. surpass) each other in the emu- 
lation of the way and walk of life. 

Thus we see in these their six modes of 
going how the six Americas go. The pa- 
latial Grand Central Terminal in New Y ork 
is one extreme of the story and the lumber- 
jack’s shack in Washington is the other. 
America is like the famous highway of old. 
At the auspicious point of inauguration six: 
chariots could furiously drive abreast so wide 
was the way. But the end thereof? Ah! 
the end of the said great highway was 
(ahem)—was a squirrel track up a tree!: 

These, therefore, I insist, are the only six 
United States of America. At first glance, 
the other forty-five States seem far from 
United. In an agreeable sense, they differ 
as widely, as wildly: not U. S. A. but 
F. F. U.S. A., the Far From United States 
of America! But there is a method in all 
this madness for is not nature a unity with a 
passion for diversity? As things are at 
present, a man may remain married in one 
state while divorced in another; be crazy in 
New York and sane in Virginia; injuncted 
by a Judge in one County and disjuncted 
by his colleague in the next. But it all 
locks worse than it really is. 

It takes all sorts and samples to make a 
world and U. S. A. is truly a bit of the 
world just here. If nature is a unity with a 
passion for diversity, then America is the 
most natural country in the world. There 
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is no agreement so gloriously contradictory 
as the fight between centripetal and cen- 
trifugal forces. The earth is only solid, 
steadfast earth because centrifugal drags 
it out and centripetal drags it in. Terra 
would never be firma unless this wise 
war was waged sleeplessly and silently. To 
laugh at the paradox of state rights and fed- 
eral control is to ignore the fact that such 
an antithesis is fundamental, not fortuitous. 
As the warp is to the woof, as the inside is 
to the outside, as the pro is to the con, so 
just so (and justly so!) is the independence 
of one State to the interdependence of all the 
States. Unity is not necessarily uniformity. 

The very flag, “Old Glory,” national 
emblem of a united people, tells this two-in- 
one tale. For the stars are blended with 
the stripes and in America you cannot have 
your stars without your stripes! 

“A star for every state,” said Win- 
throp, “‘and a state for every star.’ Yes, 
but “‘one star differeth from another in 
glory” even in America! And the thirteen 
stripes symbolizing the first of the union are 
still (on the flag!) all alone in their glory. 

(Continued in August.) 
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Oriental Visitors Return 
\SSENGERS on the Siberia en route 
from Nagasaki to Manila, Mr. and 

Mrs. A. F. Cooke and daughter, Miss 
Margaret, were completely unaware of 
the sensation caused by wireless reports 
of the sinking of the vessel. Mrs. Harri- 
son, wife of the Governor-General of 
the Philippines, was a fellow passenger. 
The Governor, so the story goes, was at 
a dinner party when the news of the 
tragedy arrived and did not open the 
message addressed to him until several 
hours after its receipt. He then made 
frantic attempts to get into communi- 
cation with the vessel. Great excite- 
ment prevailed in Manila as elsewhere 
as a result of the false report. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cooke, accompanied by 
Miss Elsie Lidgate of Paauilo, left Hono- 
lulu April 10, and by previous arrange- 
ment met Miss Cooke in Kobe. They 
proceeded at once to Manila where they 
were impressed with the medizval air 
of the bastioned walls, church towers 
and balconied houses. in contrast to 
strictly modern buildings erected since 
American occupation. 

Bilibid Prison, a famous government 
institution, was one of the interesting 
places visited while in Manila. Mr. 
Cooke declares that it was a distinct 
disappointment not to find John Martin 
within the inclosure, but that there was 
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much to commend in the management 
throughout. 3000 out of the 7000 pris- 
oners in the islands are incarcerated 
here. The main part of the prison, 
which altogether covers twenty acres, 
consists of well ventilated wards radiat- 
ing from a central tower, cells being lit- 
tle used. There is a fine hospital, a 
school, and a highly developed industrial 
department where prisoners are taught 
trades, with excellent results. The 
Honolulu party was fortunate in being 
present at the retreat, which takes place 
at 4:30 every afternoon, at which time 
the prisoners are reviewed and put 
through calisthenic exercises to the music 
of the prison band of seventy-five pieces. 

In a nearby village the visitors were 
shown a bamboo organ made 300 years 
ago by a Catholic priest. Although con- 
siderably out of repair this ancient in- 
strument is still used. , 

While in Manila the party met Mr. 
H. S. Townsend, formerly of Hono- 
lulu, in charge of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation; Mr. Alvin J. Cox, a brother of 
Mr. Isaac Cox of this city, director of 
the Bureau of Science, and a cousin, 
Mr. Montague Lord. 

Returning to China, they spent ten 
days in Hong Kong, but were able to do 
little sight-seeing owing to the prevalence 
of plague. 

The trip up the river to Macao and 
Canton afforded a unique experience, 
and in the latter city, with its narrow 
streets teeming with humanity, was 
glimpsed the only bit of real China seen 
on the trip. An old water clock, which 
has told time for hundreds of years, was 
one of the many interesting sights in 
this locality. The congested living 
quarters attracted attention, and it was. 
discovered that grotesque paint marks 
on the backs of chickens and ducks are 
used as a means of identification, so 
small is the dooryard of each family. 

Shanghai was the next point of call, 
and from here the party proceeded to 
Nagasaki and from thence by the Inland 
Sea to Kobe. Here they were introduced 
by letters from Miss Julia Gulick to Miss 
Serle and Miss Barrows of the Kobe 
Girls’ School. 

Nara, once the capital of Japan, Lake 
Biwa, the largest lake in Japan, and the 
Hozu: Rapids were attractions in this 
vicinity. Karasaki, on the shore of Lake 
Biwa, is noted for its monster pine tree, 
said to be 1,200 years old. Cones 
plucked from this tree will be planted 
on the Cooke premises at Kaimuki. 
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The tomb of the Empress Dowager 
at Kyoto was visited soon after the 
royal funeral. While at Kyoto the party 
was entertained at dinner by Miss Den- 
ton, principal of the girls’ department of 
the Doshisha. President T. Harada, 
whom they also met, sent greetings to 
the members of the Hawaiian Board 
and other friends in Honolulu. 

Before returning home the party. visit- 
ed the exposition in Tokyo, and while 
there met Mr. and Mrs. Phillip Dodge, 
well known in Honolulu, and Dr. Augur, 
who left here recently for a tour of the 
orient. 

A side trip from Tokyo took them to 
Nikko, the center of some of the finest 
mountain scenery in Japan and famous 
for its natural beauty as well as its 
temples dedicated to the illustrious 
Iyeyasu family of Shoguns. 

From Nikko they journeyed to Lake 
Chuzenji, eight miles distant and were 
rewarded by the unusually picturesque 
scenery. 

Mt. Fuji, with its cap of snow, was 
an inspiring sight while in the vicinity 
of Yokohama. 

Miss Cooke returns to Honolulu after 
a course in the teachers’ college of 
Columbia University, and next Septem- 
ber will rejoin the Normal School 
faculty. Her many Honolulu friends 
are happy in her return. ; 

The Federal Council Commission on- 
the Church and Social Service has, ac- 
cording to the usual custom, designated 
Sunday, September 6th, as Labor Sun- 
day with the additional recommendation 
that congregations which have not re- 
turned from their vacations on that Sun- 
day give recognition to the day on the 
nearest possible following Sunday. 

A pamphlet of suggestions for the ob- 
servance has been prepared and may be 
obtained upon application to the Social 
Service Secretaries of the various de- 
nominations. 

Abundant informational material may 
be obtained from the Yearbook of the 
Church and Social Service which is sup- 
plied by the Federal Council Commiss- 
sion at the cost of printing, which is 30 
cents, and which may be obtained from 
the Book Department of the Federal 
Council, 105 East 22d Street, New York. 

Dan Crawford’s book, “Thinking 
Black,” is the second “best seller” in 
the United States. He gives all the 
royalties to missions. 
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Ruth Z. Scudder 


Y this name she was known to all 
her friends during the twenty-six 
_ years of her married life. Her maiden 
name was Eliza Jane Canfield. She 
came of the bluest New England stock, 
her forbears on both < ‘es having been 
Connecticut Yankees ever since the early 
seventeenth century. Thru her father, 
Lee Canfield, she went back directly to 
Elder William Brewster of Mayflower 
fame and to the French Huguenot De 
Philo family that settled on the river 
Cam in England, prefixed that name to 
their’s and by transmutation of spelling 
peculiar to English as so many Hugue- 
not names attest, evolved Canfield out of 
Cam de Philo. Revolutionary fighters 
abounded on her mother’s side. The 
wave of pioneering bore her father, a 
typical business-farmer, to Wisconsin in 
the fifties and there in the hamlet of 
Angelo she was farm born and for six 
or seven years farm reared, till com- 
merce bested agriculture in her father’s 
career and the family moved into the 
typical New England town of Sparta 
two miles away where Lee Canfield soon 
became one of the most substantial 
citizens. Her education was gained in 
the public schools where a teacher of 
real power filled the girl’s mind with 
ambition to go to Vassar College, then 
the only well known Eastern college for 
‘women. She had to fight her friends in 
this determination, some of whom re- 
sorted to strange tactics to save her 
from this extreme, but she persevered, 
and was the first girl from her section 
of the state to go East to. college. 
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Before she had finished her sophomore 
year her mother’s death orphaned her, 
the father having died some years prev- 
iously, and while she was busy with the 
family affairs a talented young physician, 
Dr. Herbert Kendall, won her love and 
her consent to become his wife. They 
were married in 1882, but not many 
months of happiness had passed before 
the white plague claimed the young hus- 
band, and after a desperate fight of a 
year or two made good the claim and she 
was widowed. That was in 1885. 

Two years later unwilling to live with- 
out a larger life-purpose she applied to 
the American Board and was appointed a 
missionary to Japan at her own charges. 
She went in a company headed by Rev. 
Dr. and Mrs. Henry M. Scudder, par- 
ents of Catherine and Doremus Scud- 
der, who had been sent to Niigata, 
Japan, in 1884 by the same _ Board. 
Here Mrs. Kendall taught first in a 
missionary school for girls, and later in 
the boys’ school, besides teaching Eng- 
lish in Japanese night schools. After a 
year of association she was married to 
Dr. Doremus Scudder, and the two 
planned to spend their lives in Niigata. 
But the sudden illness of the sister, Miss 
Catherine Scudder, called the family to 
Southern California in 1889. 

Work followed in Chicago in charge of 
a movement part settlement, part church, 
then came a pastorate in the East Con- 
gregational Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and next six and a half halcyon years 
with the First Church of Woburn, Mass., 
where their two children, Stephen and 
Dorothy, were born and soon laid to rest. 
The call came in 1901 to tear up stakes 
and move to Hawaii for work with the 
Japanese. It seems duty to say yes as 
consistent with the life determination of 
both to labor for that people. Hence 
after a second visit to Japan, 1902 to 
1903, the happy years of life in Hono- 
lulu began. 

Mrs. Scudder was essentially a home 
maker. Here she presided with peculiar 
grace. Gifted with unusual personal love- 
liness and using her home as an instru- 
ment for serving others, she ministered 
as only those can testify who found it a 
haven of rest and joy. Equally in Chi- 
cago, Brooklyn, Woburn and Honolulu 
she kept open house and the throng of 
those who tasted her hospitality included 
many of the best known leaders in un- 
selfish service from many lands as well 
as simple every day folk whom she took 
into her large heart with equal generosity. 
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As a missionary leader she had 
especial talent. She early learned to di- 
rect the activities of women’s missionary 
societies and with unvarying success. 
Her tact in winning the interest of 
women who cared nothing for the cause 
was remarkable. She presided with un- 
usual grace and her voice tho gentle and 
of musical tone in speaking—she had 
not a singing voice—carried remarkably 
well. She was always heard easily. In 
Woburn the society under her guidance 
reached a size and efficiency unparalleled 
before or since. The six years (1904- 
1910) of her presidency of the local 
Woman’s Board of the Pacific Islands 
were markedly successful. 

To this form of activity she added 
many others, notably in some of the par- 
ishes work with girls in the Sunday 
School, many of whom she led to Christ, 
also the conduct of the Junior Endeavor 
Society and above all social service of 
varied type. Her most predominant char- 
acteristic was her democratic spirit. She 
loved all sorts and conditions of folk 
and was equally at home with all. She 
possessed a genius for friendship and 
in consequence bound to herself per- 
sons of very divergent temperament, so- 
cial position and character. She was 
fond of elderly people and some of her 
closest associations were with those of 
an older generation. At the same time 
others far her juniors were equally in- 
timate. Her friendship with quiet folk 
of humble means constituted one of the 


most beautiful features of her life. 
These began in childhood and were 
added to wherever she went. Perhaps 


the rarest flower of the many that en- 
tered her sick room was a letter that 
came a few days before she left from a 
woman in one of the former parishes, a 
hard working mother of many children 
in a home uncomplicated with much of 
this world’s goods. Having heard of 
Mrs. Scudder’s serious illness she wrote 
her only letter to her, full of affection 
and telling her that seven years ago she 
had won her daughter to name her lit- 
tle babe, Ruth, because of the love she 
bore her, a love unconfessed and un+ 
known before. As a minister’s wife in 
constant touch with homes of rich and 
poor, always welcome, sympathetic, help- 
ful she was an ideal servant of the cross. 

Her last seven weeks, when she knew 
that God was beckoning her home, were 
a beautiful crown to a lovely life. Much 
that transpired in her room was too 
sacred for recording. She was able to 
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write goodbye letters to nearly all if not 
all of her intimate mainland friends, 
brief notes they had to be but so brave 
and true that the replies they elicited, 
many of which came in time for her to 
hear them, bore rare testimony to the 
strange, deep influence which her fare- 
well words and this supreme spiritual 
experience of her life were exerting. Her 
gratitude for every expression of love 
on the part of her many friends was so 
spontaneous and overflowing as to add 
a new winsomeness to her nature. She 
spent every hour which her malady al- 
lowed’ in planning for others. The child- 
like simplicity of her faith and the sweet 
serenity of her spirit were a revelation 
of God’s grace. She fell asleep soon 
after joining with her husband in the 
twenty-third psalm. She repeated again 
and again the words “He restoreth my 
soul,” and added “I do not know how 
to. make the change, but He knows.” 
That change came very gently. She 
closed her eyes upon the companion of 
years to find Him close at hand who 
said, “I come again and will receive you 
unto myself, that where I am, there ye 
may be also.” 
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At an afternoon reception given be- 
fore the close of school by the ladies of 
Kawaiahao Seminary and Mills School, 
there were displayed graduating dresses 
made entirely by the girls of the graduat- 
ing class of the eighth grade of Kawaia- 
hao Seminary. At the beginning of the 
year Miss Frances M. Goold, in charge 
of, the domestic art department, offered 
a prize to the girl graduate who would 
make the prettiest and neatest dress at 
the smallest cost, and those on exhibition 
at the reception were the result. After 
much difficulty the three judges, Miss 
Church of Kamehameha, Miss Currier of 
the Y. W. C. A., and Miss Allspaugh of 
the Industrial School, conferred the hon- 
or on Ellen Papiko, who had created 
her dress at a cost of eighty cents. 
Honorable mention was given the 
dresses of Carrie Pauole and Maggie 
Kaalauahi, both of whom cost less than 
a dollar and to the dress of Ellen Mc- 
Candless, which was declared the most 
artistic, but which cost $2.40. In addi- 
tion to the dress each girl made four 
suits of underclothes. The prize winning 
dress: was of-plain Victorian lawn with 
square neck, mauve front and back, sur- 
plice waist and trimmed ‘in tatting. 
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Greening Cime 


N “Art Episode” in Japan during 
A the early Spring of 1911 was the 
incentive for a second contest this year. 
It was during the visit of Mr. Richards 
in Japan on Peace Scholarship business 
that he visited the “Joshi Daigakkw”’ 
(Woman’s University) and was impres- 
sed with the fine work in water-color 
illustration, not so much from the stand- 
point of art as that of expression. This 
suggested a plan, born of the moment, to 
offer a prize for the best illustration of a 
hitherto unpublished poem by Joseph 
Addison Richards of New York. The 
results were gratifying in the extreme, 
a wide divergence of talent being evi- 
denced. A color production of the 
sketch receiving first prize was issued as 
a FRIEND supplement in July, 1911. 

President Naruse of the “Joshi Dai- 
gakku” co-operated enthusiastically in 
arranging for the contest this year. An- 
other poem by J. A. Richards was se- 
lected as a theme: 


Greening Time. 


“A pog, a bank and a bush one day 

Began to talk in a gray-brown way. 

Said the bog, “I am warm ‘neath this late 
March snow” 

Said the bank, “I still feel the cold March 
winds blow” 

Said the bush, “I’m a’shiver from top to toe” 

And that was all that was said that day. 


“But bogs when warm push their green toes 
out 

Though banks be 
bushes pout. 

Said the bog, “I must kick my small root- 
lets free” . 

Said the bank, 
jealousy” 

Said the bush, I am cold all above the knee” 

And that was all that they talked about. 


shocked and though 


“T am green with spring 


“But a bud ‘burst green on the bush next 
morn. 

In the bog near the bank was a green frog 
born. 

Said the bush, 
time” ; 

Said the bank, “I will have all my grass in 
rhyme” 

Said the bog, “I’ve a frog with a voice that’s 
fine” 


“Let’s sing of the greening 


And so they sang to the sprouting corn.” 


“Greening Time” is happy time to na- 
ture-loving Japanese’ . The subject car- 


plans. 
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ried a strong appeal. Aglow to the fin- 
ger tips with spring warmth, and atune 
to the music of bursting buds, the little 
maids of the middle schools set joyfully 
to work. The bright picture they made 
grouped about in their rainbow hued ki- 
monos is purely a matter of imagination 
and has nothing to do with the story. 
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The sketches came the other day; 
charming, impressionistic bits full of at- 
mosphere and color. The treatment was 
most varied, and of course there’ were 
many degrees of talent evidenced. There 
were occasional instances of bright 
conception spoiled by inferior technique, 
whereas in more than one case exubrance 
of spirit and a too lavish use of paint 
produced effects not sufficiently ger- 
mane to the subject. On the whole the 
results were excellent considering that 
art holds secondary place in a crowd- 
ed curriculum. 

The sketches were loaned to the Nor- 
mal School and an interesting voting 
contest took place in which one hundred: 
cadets participated. Artistic merit and 
conception of the poem were both con- 
sidered, with a final choice of three in 
each class. 

Mrs. W. F. Frear and Mrs. Richards, 
who were selected as judges, took hoth 
points into consideration in the final 
award of honors. The successful con- 
estants are Hisa Yokoyama, Kayo Kano 
and M. Kuwabara, who will receive small 
money prizes. All are in the fifth year 
of the Joshi Daigakku course. 
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As we go to press plans are complete 
for the ninety-second Annual Confer- 
ence of the Hawaiian Evangelical Asso- 
ciation at Wailuku, Maui, July 8-15. 
Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, of Topeka, 
Kansas, will give the opening address. 
Many other features of exceptional in- 
terest are included in the program. A 
complete report will appear in the 
August FRIEND. 
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New Church Buildings 


Work has begun on the foundation of 
a $3500 church at Waianae. John Waia- 
mau, son of Rev. J. Waiamau, the de- 
ceased pastor of Kaumakapili Church, is 
the architect. 

The committee of the Hawaiian Beard 
in charge of the new church at Kalau- 
papa has practically decided upon the 


The approximate | “expenditure 
will be $4000. 
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SOME JUNE COMMENCEM ENTS 


HE Commencement Events of the 

Mid-Pacific Institute this year were 
more numerous and more. interesting 
than usual. The, growth of the various 
departments and the increase of school 
‘spirit account for this. Three occasions 
-of special significance. were celebrated 
for the first time,—Class Day of the Class 
of 714 of the Mills High School, the Bac- 
calaureate Sermon on Sunday afternoon 
-in Mills chapel to'the Mills High School 
‘graduates and the Grammar School 
graduates of both Kawaiahao and Mills, 
and the Calisthenic and Acrobatic Exhi- 
bition at Mills School. 

Frank. S. K. Lee who had been a 
-student for eight years was President of 
the Mills High School Class of 714. The 
class numbered eleven. They all co- 
-operated to make their first class day in- 
‘teresting with its history, prophecy, 
planting of the ivy, and the gift of a pic- 
ture to the school. The exercises were 
held on Monday, June 8th, on the lawn 
of one of the front courts. 


The Baccalaureate Sermon was deliv- 
ered by Dr. Ferguson on the theme, “The 
Highway to Success’, based upon Je- 
hovah’s advice to Joshua in starting his 
-career. A large number of the friends 
of the Mid-Pacific were present to hear 
the sermon, and the charge to the classes, 
and the splendid singing by the Kawaia- 
hao chorus and the Mills Glee Club. 

The calisthenic and acrobatic exhibi- 
tion was the only pay event of the Com- 
mencement program, but secured a large 
patronage. It offered two hours of start- 
ling events and rare skill. Mr. Samuel 
W. Robley, a student of the Bible Train- 
ing School, had charge of the occasion. 
‘In a very brief time he had trained the 
boys to do splendid work on the mat and 
parallel bars. The tight wire walking 
‘and the pyramiding evoked much ap- 
plause. Whistling by Dr. Barnes and 
Indian club swinging by Mr. Frank C. 
‘Atherton were two features of the pro- 
gram contributed by friends of the school 
-and were of a very high order and most 
entertaining. The et diving by Mr. 
‘Robley at six feet was quite a surprise 
‘to those who had not known of the 
“splendid acrobatic training and experi- 
ence of this worthy young leader. Mr. 
Robley has_ been achieving wonderful 
‘success in Mills School and in the Y. M. 
‘C. A. and Boys’ Clubs of Honolulu. 


The Kite-Flying Contest at Mills, May 


.28, was attended by a great throng of 


people, among whom were many strang- 
ers who had never witnessed such a 
scene. There were over seventy kites of 
all sizes and styles. The wind was too 
light for the best. flights, and yet all 
seemed satisfied. . Even the ‘““moyie” man 
was at hand to reproduce and advertise 
this unique display, The judges had a 
difficult time to make the awards. The 
Royal Hawaiian Band added to the pleas- 
ure of the afternoon, . 


Dr. W. P. Ferguson, principal of Mills School. 


In the Declamatory Contest of Mills 
School seven boys who reached the finals 
quite surprised the judges. by their cor- 
rect accent, clear enunciation and ease 
of delivery. .This contest is limited to 
the high school boys. Hahn Young Lee, 
a Korean student of the class of ’14, won 
first place. A Chinese student, Frank S. 
K. Lee of the same class won second 
place, and Sau Yee, a Chinese student 


spacious chapel of 
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of the class.of °16, won third honors. 


The judges were, Professor Bryan, Dr. 
Wadman and Mrs. Andrews. 


“Florinda’’, an Operetta in One. Act, 


-was rendered by Kawaiahao Seminary, 


Friday evening, June 5. . Miss Mills had 
very carefully prepared the girls for this 
event so-that the staging was most beau- 
tiful and the singing and the )acting.most 
attractive. Kawaiahao chapel was over 
crowded by friends who not only heart- 
ily applauded the play, but the brief pro- 
gram preceeding it. Kawaiahao’s ‘musical 
reputation was well sustained. Qn. this 
occasion Miss . Bosher -announced the 
special awards and honors of the year: 
The Commencement exercises Tues- 
day afternoon, June 9 were held in the 
Mills School, Dr. 
presiding as vice- 


Doremus Scudder 


president of the Board of Managers in 


the: absence of the beloved president, 
Francis W.. Damon: Beside him. sat 
Governor Pinkham and the Principals of 
Kawaiahao Seminary and Mills School. 
President Horne represented the Kame- 
hameha Schools, and President Griffiths 
and Mr. W. R. Castle represented Puna- 
hou Academy. Special seats were 're- 
served for the Board of Managers, the 
patrons of the school ,and representatives 
of the various schools. Then came the 
large student body with their parents and 
friends, the gallery as usual being one of 
the best points of observation. On. the 
platform were seated the eleven grad- 
uates of the Mills High School, the six- 
teen graduates of Kawaiahao Grammar 
Grades, and the twenty graduates of the 
Mills Grammar School. ‘The speaker 
who represented the students was the 
young man who led his class in the high 
school,—Kong Sing Loy of the Island of 
Hawaii. He delivered a splendid oration 
n “The Islands of the Sea,” closing with 
a valedictory address to the managers, 
the teachers, and the students. His ora- 
tion in its conception, development and 
delivery received very high enconnisence 
from all who were present. The address 
of the occasion was made by President 
Perley L. Horne of the Kamehameha 
Schools. His clear thoughts and diction 
and his splendid personality deeply in- 
fluenced the student body. He has been 
a great favorite at the Mid-Pacific and by 
his leaving Honolulu in July, the school 


will feel it has lost a special friend: The 


music by mixed choruses of the Kawaia- 
hao and Mills students’ were well re- 
ceived. They were directed by Mr. 
Arthur Hudson. Mr. Hudson reports 
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special progress in music among the 
Oriental boys. Mills School should have 
a musical director at an early date; and 
thus uniting with the well trained voices 
of Kawaiahao, many special musical 
numbers of a high order with the four 
parts could be rendered. Dr. Scudder 
made a brief but stirring address to the 
large graduating classes before confer- 
ring the diplomas. Upon dismissal the 
usual leis and flowers in large quantities 
were presented to the boys and girls in a 
room fitted up especially for their re- 
ception. 

Two or three social events are worthy 
of mention. The reception given by the 
lady teachers of Kawaiahao and Mills to- 
gether with Miss Bosher and Mrs. Fergu- 
son on Friday afternoon preceding 
Commencement was attended by nearly 
two hundred. The reception room and 
large corridors of Kawaiahao Seminary 
were thronged with enthusiastic friends 
of Mid-Pacific. Miss Goold displayed the 
sewing done by her girls, special interest 
being shown by the visitors in the beauti- 
ful commencement dresses made at an 
average cost of scarcely a dollar and a 
half. The teachers who were this year 
to enter “domestic relations” and Miss 
Goold who is to become the head of 
Castle Home and Miss Kemp who is to 
return to her New Hampshire home were 
specially honored on this occasion. The 
luau held early in May at Kawaiahao 
under the auspices of the Normal girls 
and the seventh grade in honor of the 
eighth grade was an elaborate and well 
conducted affair. Miss Bosher gracefully 
presided, and songs took the place of the 
usual toasts. The older girls invited 
many of the young gentlemen from Ka- 
mehameha and Mills. 

The annual school dinner of Mills 
School, arranged by Dr. and Mrs. Fergu- 
son with the aid of a committee of teach- 
ers and students, occurred on Monday 
evening, June 8. The tables were set in 
an “M”, special tables being presided 
over by Mrs. Damon, Dr. Ferguson, 
Mrs. Ferguson, Miss Bosher, Mr. Wal- 
lin, and Mr. Nelson. Mr. Nelson, who 
was recently elected vice-principal, pre- 
sided as toastmaster. The various classes 
were represented by their presidents and 
the school by its Principal. There were 
two hundred and twenty-five present; 
and a time or rare enjoyment, full of 
mirth, songs, and school yells, was ex- 
perienced. The class of ’14 presented 
Dr. and Mrs. Ferguson with their class 
picture. Prof. Garcia’s orchestra fur- 
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nished music in one of the alcoves which 
was fitted up as a palm garden. 

Thus closed the sixth) year of Kawaia- 
hao, and the fourth year of Mills, under 
the Mid-Pacific management in their 
beautiful new homes in Manoa Valley. 
Over three hundred were in attendance 
in the two schools, and real progress has 
been made in all departments. The new 
term will open September 21st with the 
prospect of both schools being com- 
pletely filled. In the meantime the new 
athletic field is being pushed to comple- 
tion for the Mills boys, their dormitories 
refitted; and some special improvements 
made for comfort and convenience at 
Kawaiahao. The Mid-Pacific is destined 
to an ever-increasing and ever-widening 
influence. 


At Kamebameba 


OMMENCEMENT at the Kame- 
hameha Schools has passed through 
several stages of development. 

The first class was graduated June 23, 
1891. Two days, Monday and Tuesday, 
were given up to Public Lessons. This 
means that each teacher gave regular 
lessons in his subjects; and the parents, 
patrons and the public, generally, were 
invited to be present. 

Mr. Charles R. Bishop, then presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees; and Dr. 
Hyde, Mr. S. M. Damon, Mr. C. M. 
Cooke and Mr. J. O. Carter, all members 
of the Board of Trustees, were present 
at these lessons. Also, her Majesty, 
Liliuokalani, with her maids of honor, 
and several members of her cabinet. 
Also General S. C. Armstrong of Hamp- 
ton Institute. Also Judge Dole and 
other members of the bar. 

Each day, after these Public Lessons, 
the shops were open to all visitors; and 
the exercises, made by the boys, were on 
exhibition. 

On the evening of June 23rd, the 


graduating exercises were held at the 


Kawaiahao Church. The program fol- 
lows: 


GRADUATING EXERCISES. 


Overture, by the Hawaiian Orchestra. 


Salutatory <>. besa Samuel Kauhane 
Class History -.\.ccyeo Charles Be King 
Music—Old King Cole.......Glee Club 
Our’ Faturends a aa John Waiamau 
Personal Prophecy.......Enoch Brown 
Music—Stars of the Summer Night... 


hg es has Se eee ee. Glee Club 
An Hawaiian Heroine..Wm. Rathburn 
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Hawaii, Past and Futures, eee ee 
fet) Sa ae William O. Crowell 

Music—Sons of Hawaii. .School Chorus 

Discussion — Resolved, that suffrage 
should be based on property rather 
than on intelligence. 


Affirmative : Negative: 
Thomas U. Haae _ Robert K. Pahau 
Fred W. Beckley Charles Blake 


Music—Matin Bells......... Glee Club 
Valedictory ........... Samuel Keliinoi 
Presentation of Diplomas. 

Prayer. =f 
Music—Farewell, Boys, Farewell. 

About 11 A. M. on Wednesday, the 
24th, the class assembled, back of the 
principal’s cottage, and planted the class 
tree,—a Baobab tree, a native of Africa, 
and presented to the class by Mr. Jaeger. 
Two short addresses were given, one by 
Samuel Kauhane and the other by Sam- 
uel Keliinoi. 

Her Majesty, Liliuokalani, her maids 
of honor, several of her cabinet minis- 
ters, General Armstrong and several of 
the trustees were present. 

At the close of these exercises all pres- 
ent were invited to the dining hall where 
refreshments were served. General S. 
C. Armstrong delivered an address at 
this time. 

And the first Commencement week at 
Kamehameha was ended. 

So much of detail has been given be- 
cause it was a good week; because the 
“Old Boys” will be interested to re-read 
the program; and because the presence 
of so many of the most important peo- 
ple of Honolulu shows better than any- 
thing else could show, the interest the 
Kamehameha Schools awakened in those 
days. 

From that time on, to this last Com- 
mencement week, the tendency has been 
to multiply events; until a whole week 
was necessary to complete the program. 
And though the shop work -was made a 
feature on several occasions, the ten- 
dency was to make the exercises more 


_and more of an academic nature. 


There were graduating exercises by 
the boys of the Preparatory Department ; 
graduating exercises by the girls of the 
School for Girls; and graduating exer- 
cises by the boys of the Manual Depart- 
ment. The papers read were good; the 
music was good; the flowers were beau- 
tiful. And every one,—teachers, par- 
ents, patrons and the general visitors, 
were tired out. 

It was a relief to each member of the 
Faculty when it was known that all 
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graduating exercises, for the year 1914, 
would occupy only one day. 

And now, about that day. 

First. There was to be an Industrial 
Exhibit of all departments, from 2 P. M. 
to 5 P. M., on June 4th. 

I did not, personally, contribute any- 
thing to this exhibit; nor was I respon- 
sible for the arrangement of anything. 
Soil purposely kept away from it all till 
after 2 P. M. of the day. I wanted to 
see it all as a visitor from town might 
see it. 

To tell about this exhibit in detail, 
would occupy too much space; so the 
items must be bunched. 

At the preparatory shops one saw 
paper folding, pictures in lines, pictures 
in color, useful articles in wood. All 
good enough to make the visitor wonder 
how such small fingers could be made to 
do it. Also a good exhibit of vegetables 
from the boys gardens. 

At the Girls’ School, one saw a fine 
exhibit of drawings and sketches both 
pencil and in colors; class-room books 
kept by each pupil; a series of sewing 
stunts by each girl; about 30 dresses, 
most of which had been designed and all 
made by the girls; and quantities of 
things—cakes, candies, preserves, breads, 
meats, salads, all made by the girls and 
looking so good that it was difficult to 
pass them by without tasting. 

In the manual shops, there were farm 
wagons and exercises in all stages, made 
by the boys of the large shop; a fine 
gasoline engine almost completed by the 
boys of the machine shop, and many ex- 
ercises; tables, bureaus, doors, window 
frames, window sash, benches and ex- 
ercises without number; also a Rest Cot- 
tage for the teachers of the Girls’ School, 
all built by the boys of the carpenter 
shop. A new Register of the Kame- 
hameha Schools, with many exercises, 
all printed by the boys of the printing 
shop; painting of many buildings on the 

- grounds by boys of the paint shop; and 
all kinds of electric wiring and piping by 
the boys of the power plant. At the 
barn one saw a fine exhibit of vegetables, 
eggs, fruits and a hundred chickens, in 
an incubator, just breaking out of the 
shells. Then, about 4 P. M. one saw 
the boys in their clean, white suits, feed- 
ing and milking the cows and preparing 
the milk to be delivered. All parts of 
the barn were in perfect condition. 

Probably the happiest boy ever on 
‘these grounds was Robert Kahakua. Ka- 
hakua had given most of his time to 
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shop work and had specialized on electric 
work. He was in charge of the Electric 
Exhibit and everyone who saw that ex- 
hibit must have noticed the smiles that 
followed each other over his face as he 
explained the different methods of wir- 
ing. Aloha nui, to Robert Kahakua 
and to his kind! 

At eight o’clock, that same evening, 
the boys and girls and their parents and 
friends, gathered on the chapel lawn, 
just mauka of the chapel. Seven hun- 
dred and fifty chairs had been provided. 
Each chair was occupied; and nearly 
three hundred were standing or sitting 
on the grass. 

Thirteen boys from the Preparatory 
Department, twenty-one girls from the 
Girls’ School, and eighteen boys from the 
Manual Department were on the plat- 
form to receive the certificate for which 
each had, worked. 

The program follows: 

Organ Prelude. 

Anthem—Come Unto Me..Girls Chorus 
Innovation..... Rev. John L. Hopwood 
Response—‘“‘Let the Words of My 

BOUL a fentvielh < m2 sr<sneee Choir 
mddress—— Thyself seis. si oie sep 014 oe 

mares eee = Rev. Wilbert P. Ferguson 
Chorus—The Cossack. . Boys’ Glee Club 
Presentation of Certificates. 

Award of Roll of Honor. 
Hawaii Ponoi. 
Benediction. 

Postlude. 

You see, no papers were read by either 
the boys or by the girls. 

The “Roll of Honor” means that the 
boy whom the teachers decide has done 
most for the school life, during the year 
just passing, has his name cut on a 
bronze plate and placed in Bishop Hall. 
This year this honor came to Theodore 
Awana. 

As usual, the graduates were covered 
with beautiful leis and thus decked, re- 
ceived the congratulations of their 
friends. 

And, the last Commencement Week 
was over. — 

As our president, Mr. Perley L. 
Horne, is not to be‘ with us next year, it 
seems proper to enumerate here the more 
important things he has accomplished 
during his ten years of work here. 

Mr. Horne has brought to these 
schools the following improvements : 

A new sewer system, new shops, a new 
water system, a church organization, a 
new agricultural building, a new athletic 
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field, four new tennis courts, several new 
cottages, new roads, a senior hall at the 
Girls’ School, a new rest cottage at the 
Girls’ School, a new sewing and dress- 
making cottage at the Girls’ School; has 
added about fifteen acres to the farm 
lands and several acres to the campus, 
given each boy an electric light in his 
room, placed the shops under the direc- 
tion of a shop superintendent, placed the 
military department under the direction 
of the United States Government, estab- 
lished the roll of honor system, and the 
Students’ Council, and introduced the 
present ceremony of installation of of- 
ficers. This ceremony is next in dignity 
and importance to the ceremonies at 
Mrs. Bishop’s Grave, on Founder’s Day. 

Those who know Miss Ida M. Pope, 
of the School for Girls, know that what- 
ever improvements are made there, ema- 
nate from her knowledge of the needs in 
her department; but the carrying out of 
these plans must come through the pres- 
ident. 

The best thing Mr. Horne leaves us, is 
the present faculty of the Manual De- 
partment, each man and each woman se- 
lected and tested by him. Not in the 
history of these schools has there been so 
capable and so devoted a body of men 
and women at the Manual Department 
as now, and Mr. Horne leaves these 
men and women in the most perfect har- 
mony with each other; and with the 
deepest regret, on their part, at his de- 
parture. 

Aloha Nui to Mr. Horne. 

ULDRICK THOMPSON. 


My ate ot 
ee Me Me 


Punabou Academy 


Twenty-eight students, comprising the 
largest class graduating from Punahou 
since 1910, received their diplomas Satur- 
day evening, June 20. Bishop Hall, in 
which the exercises were held, was tax- 
ed to its capacity by an audience com- 
posed of parents and friends of the 
school. 

It has been a custom at Punahou to 
have every member of the senior class 
write a thesis. After the theses have 
been written, the best ten are selected 
and the authors named to compete for 
the honors. A board of teachers then 
selects five out of these students, who 
then recite their essays before an- 
other board of judges, and the final 
three are chosen to speak on Commence- 
ment Night. This is one of the highest 
honors of the school, and the competi- 
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‘tion is keen. The three who were 
chosen this year were Miss Ruth Soper, 
Miss Romona Marks and Malcolm Tut- 
tle 

The address of Miss Soper, who spoke 
first, was on the recent Irish literary 

-movement, and in both composition and 
delivery she demonstrated her ability. 

Mr. Tuttle’s thesis dealt with an orig- 
inal experiment with vacuum tubes, 
which proved also a commendable effort. 
In presenting his subject he used labora- 
tory apparatus. The speech evidenced 
careful study and preparation. 

Miss Romona Marks, the last speaker, 
-had for her subject, Modern Art, in her 
treatment of which she held the interest 
of the audience until the conclusion. 

Miss Louise Churchill, who has been 
taking vocal lessons for several years at 
Punahou, sang a selection which was 
much appreciated by her audience. 

For many years it has been a practice 
at Punahou to have the father of one of 
the graduates address the class, and this 
year George W. Smith was the invited 
speaker. Mr. Smith spoke on “Business 
Warfare.” 

He pointed out to the students how 
they should conduct themselves in this 
battle. His speech made a distinct im- 
pression on all the graduates. 

A double quartet composed of mem- 
bers of the class rendered an enjoyable 
number. 

President Tuttle of the 1914 class pre- 
sented the school with a large and hand- 
some koa table and three chairs. The 
chairs go to complete a set toward which 
several classes have contributed. Mr. 
Griffiths thanked the class for its gift. 

The Damon Rhetorical Contest win- 
ners were next announced. This con- 
test has been a feature of the school life 
for several years and there is always 
keen competition for the honors. Each 
student has to recite before the school, 
the contest being held several weeks be- 
fore commencement night, when the win- 
ners are announced. This year John 
O’Dowda carried off the first prize, a 
beautiful set of Stevenson’s books. Miss 
Thelma Murphy won second honors, and 
Ashley Hatch received honorable men- 
tion. 

One of the greatest honors that a 
Punahou student can receive isa place 
upon the Honor Roll. The pupil who 
achieves this distinction is the one who 
does the most for the school in the senior 
year. The teachers each vote every 
month on his or her choice and the 


graduates. 
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‘final vote is then announced the night of 
commencement. 
-was Elbert Tuttle, who received a silver 


The winner this year 


loving cup presented by the trustees of 
Punahou and has his name enrolled on 
a bronze tablet, where it will stand as a 
mark of his worthiness as long as the 
school exists. 

President Gliffiths presented the diplo- 
mas, after which the graduates sang 
their farewell song. - 

An informal reception followed, dur- 
ing which quantities of the. season’s 
choicest flowers were presented to the 
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Maunaolu Seminary has completed a 
most successful year. ‘Lhe enrollment 
has been up to the limit which is eighty- 
one girls. On June 17th the Sixth 
Commencement in the long history of 
the school took place. -At this time 
eight graduated from the Academic 
Department; Dora Kaiamoku, Emily 
Keapo, Ah Lung Lau, Julia Mattson, 
Eva Saffrey, Ah -Yin--Soong, Helen 
Taylor and Enkyau Yap. Two grad- 
uated -from the Sewing Department ; 
Mary Andrade and Pauline Bailey. The 
class. motto is “Upright and Loyal.” 
The Rev. R. B. Dodge offered the. in- 
vocation. The girls who had essays 
showed fine. originality and much care 
in the composition and reading of the 
same. A few appropriate remarks 
were made by the Rev. A. C. Bowdish, 
after which for the trustees he pre- 
sented the diplomas. Miss Ethel M. 
Geer who has been in charge of the 
music for the past year gave a strong 
rendering of “Hark! Hark! The Lark!” 
The graduating dresses of all the girls 
were their own hand work, showing 
careful planning and neat designing. 

The delicious luau following the ex- 
ercises was a delightful innovation. It 
was served in the playhouse. The 
work connected with it was all done or 
planned out by the girls themselves. 

On June 6th an excellent concert was 
given by the school under Miss Geer’s 
direction. The operetta “All the Year 
“Round” was staged in the quadrangle 


‘with a screen of trees for the back- 


ground. The choruses and parts were 
well rendered. Each and all showed 
full knowledge of their parts so that no 
leader was in evidence. Mr. Harry 
Washburn Baldwin in his delightful 
way rendered “The Arab Love Song.” 
The girls closed with a selection of nu- 
merous Hawaiian songs. The costumes 
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were simple, yet appropriate. . 
After the-concert the sale of edibles, 
lauhala and-fancy work netted about the 


-same as in former years. 


There is no question but that Mau- 
naolu Seminary has made a large place 


‘for itself- in the development of life 


and character in the islands. 
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Fathers’ Day. — 


In line with a custom which had its 
inception four years ago at Spokane, 
Wash., and which since has been ob- 
served throughout the country, special 
prayers were offered Sunday, June 21, 
in a number of the churches in recogni- 
tion of Fathers’ Day, while there was 
also a special Fathers’ Day service in 
the county jail. - p 

Miss Hershey, who on the request of 
Mrs. John Bruce Dodd at Tacoma, 
founder of Fathers’ Day, interested her- 
self in promoting the observance, con- 
ducted the services at the jail. 

An enthusiastic promoter of the plan 
for Fathers’. Day is ‘the Rev. Conrad 
Bluhm, who in 1909 was president of 
the Ministerial Association of Spokane. 
In indorsing it he said: “Of the signs of 
the times this is the most portentous, 
the most hopeful, the most sanguine. Its 
very tonnage makes it slow in ‘crossing 
the line.’ It is the heavy artillery by 
which God Almighty will storm the cita- 
del of sin and shame and death.” 

The minister indulged in a compari- 
son by asserting that the word father 
was mentioned in the Bible 1650 times, 
while that of mother appeared only 311 
times. “Its a father’s book,” he aed: 
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The divorce statistics of Hawaii are 
nothing short of disgraceful. From the 
first of January, this yéar, until yester- 
day, there have been filed in Honolulu 
alone one. hundred and ten suits for di- 
vorce, while the number of cases pend- 


ing at present in the first circuit courts 


is approximately two hundred and fifty. 
This is a black record that cannot be 
equalled in any other part of the Union, 
or probably, in any other part of the 
world in a community of like size— 
Advertiser, June 20. 
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Wireless has hit Nauru, one of the 
Gilbert Islands. The sins of the chief 
will find him out in the New York and 
Paris newspapers.—Midget. 
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Love’s Bakery 


Bread and Cakes 


1134 Nuuanu St. 


PROMPT DELIVERY TO 
ALL PARTS OF THE CITY. 


Telephone 1431. 


K. Segawa 


CONTRACTOR AND 
BUILDER 


602 Beretania St. Tel. 3236. 


OPPice SU,PLY Co., Ltd. 


DEALERS IN ‘TYPEWRITERS, 
FILING CABINETS, 
BLANK Books and 
OFFICE STATIONERY. 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


oe & COOKE, Ltd. 


LUMBER, 
BUILDING 


MATERIALS, | 
WALL PAPERS, 
MIXED PAINTS, 

| Etc.» Ete. : 


A Cousin Called 
ILLIAM HARVEY ‘ROGERS, 


second son of the missionary: 


printer, Edmund Horton Rogers, was 
born January 7, 1841, at Honolulu, and 
died May 17, 1914, at Oakland, Cal. 

His early life was connected with the 
“Mission” in Honolulu; first in the 
Rogers cottage on Printers’ Lane, after- 
wards more widely known as William 
Gulick’s School, and when his mother 
became a widow, in the Dimond house, 
which stood on what is now the front 
lawn of the Library of Hawaii. His 
schooling was at Punahou under the 
Dole-Rice regime, and at the Royal 
School and Oahu College under Mr. E. 
G. Beckwith. He was never robust of 
body, and his mind developed in a fa- 
cility for poetic expression. In the Oahu 
College Rhetoricals, May 29, 1862, Har- 
vey read a lengthy poem of his own, en- 
titled “The Voyage of Life,’ which was 
incited by a series of famous paintings, 
grouped under that name, by Thomas 
Cole the American artist, and better 
known to the world at large, Honolulu 
included, by steel engraved copies. A 
local paper printed the poem just after 
it was read. 

Like others having his temperament, 
Harvey passed through periods of great 
mental depression, which alternated 
with others of elation; but normally he 


was fond of good company and ready to 


take his share in keeping it up. He was 
an expert candy maker, and his handi- 
work rivaled the best imported. 

The writer remembers a bit of his life 
when he was boss of the Haleakala 
Boys’ School dairy. Eight people, by a 
fortuitous concurrence, sought shelter 
for the night in “The Cave,” near the 
top of the great mountain—Bishop Wil- 
lis of Honolulu and his traveling com- 
panion; Mrs. R. P. Thomas and daugh- 
ter, of Oakland, Cal.; a gentleman and 
his wife from Wailuku; and two of us 
from Makawao. Fleas, the hard floor, a 
smoky fire, and cold, conspired to make 
sleep. a mere pretense; but the memory 
of that ten hours might be filed away 
under the title “A Merry Night, in Ten 
Acts,” with Harvey Rogers and the 
California girl in the leading parts. 

W. H. Rogers was married, August 


119, 1888, to Marie A. Souza, at Papai- 


kou, Hawaii; and all of the nine chil+ 
dren born to them except the youngest, 
can claim Pepeekeo, in Hilo, as their 
native heath, for there was their father 


The Baldwin Fational Bayk 
of Kahului 


Kahului, Maui, T. H. 


‘BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


JONAH KUMALAE 


Manufacturer and polisher of Ivory and 
Tortoise shell goods, Calabashes, Plates, 
Trays, Canes, Ukuleles, Furniture, Curios, 
etc. from Koa, Kou, Milo and other rare 
Hawaiian wood. 


1719 Liliha St., above School. Phone 2384. 


SCOT TISSUE 


PAPER 
TOWELS 


IN ROLLS 


A soft clean towel for everybody at 


every wash 


150 Towels for 50 Cents 


Also paper cups. Safest and best for 
public gatherings. 


Sole Agents for the Territory 


American-Hawaiian Paper 
CO., Ltd. 
HONOLULU 

GEO. G. GUILD, Pres. and Mgr. 


Northfield Desk 
Calendars for 1914 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 
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ALLEN & ROBINSON 


LIMITED. 


Lumber and Building Material, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, 
Etc. 


Honolulu 


55 Queen Street 


Cook With Gas 


ITS CLEANEST, 
COOLEST AND 
: BEST. 


Our ranges and plates are 
of the most up-to-date 
models. 


Honolulu Gas Co. 
Cor. Alakea 


tania Streets. 


and Bere- 


‘ 


W. W. AHANA & 00, Ltd. 


MERCHANT 

f TAILORS 

(} 

j Clothes Cleaned and Repaired. 
62 King Street. 

j Phone 2525. P. O. Box 986 


W. L. Douglas 
Shoes for men, 
and the equal- 
ly famous 
SOROSIS 
make for 
women. 


Popular Styles 
for Children. 


L. AYAU 
SrIOE.CO; 


‘JM. WHITNEY, MD. D.DS. 
"DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street - - - - Boston Building 


-|““Flome Festival 
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manager of the plantation store for 
many years. After transplanting his 
amily to California soil, about seven 
years ago, Mr. Rogers suffered financial 
loss, and this reverse was followed by 
partial paralysis, which by degrees re- 
duced him to almost entire helplessness. 
But though his body was racked with 
pain his mind was bright, and at inter- 
vals he made poetic composition his re- 
creation. One of these productions bear- 
ing the date of March, 1911, will be 
printed in the August FRIEND. 

Old friends lightened the weight of 
his last years by their sympathy and 


kind ministrations—Rev. James M. 
Alexander, Mrs. Mary A. Nott, Mrs. 
Emily A. Baldwin, Mrs. Martha C. 


Alexander, and his brothers of the Ma- 
sonic Order—and he died in full Chris- 
tian faith. —R.W.A. 


7 
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Central Union News 


OUR ANNUAL INGATHERING. 


- 


HE year’s work at Central Union 
Church reaches its culmination at 
the June Communion which we call the 
Communion” and in 
connection with which we hold our an- 
nual Children’s Day exercises. At this 
time, in accordance with the program of 
child culture adopted by the church two 
years ago, a special effort is made to get 
the young people,—especially the older 
boys and girls of the Bible School—to 
decide for Christ and unite with the 
Church, 

The entire year’s work leads up to 
this annual ingathering. Dr. Scudder 
each autumn gathers together in “The 
Minister’s Class” the boys and girls 13 
years of age, and from November till 
June meets them once a week for the 
study of the fundamentals of the Chris- 
tian life. This is in fact a training 
class in which by ethical and doctrinal 
instruction the children at this critical 
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age are led naturally into spiritual ex- 
perience, and into conscious, “joyous 
touch with the life of God. This year, 
as usual, a number of the boys and girls 
of this class voluntarily confessed Christ 
and applied for admission to the church 
at the conclusion of the course. 

The teachers of the intermediate and 
senior classes try to have personal talks 
with the members of their classes about 
their relation to Christ during the weeks 
preceding Children’s Day, with a view 
to helping them make the great decision. 

A special prayer service was held this 
year a month prior to Children’s Day, 
to which the parents who have children 
of this age were especially invited, and 
at which time the prayer of the church 
was directed to the spiritual welfare of 
the children. 

This year twenty-seven were received 
into church membership on Children’s 
Day, eighteen of whom came on con- 
fession of faith; and most of these 
eighteen were from the Minister’s class 
and from the upper classes in the Bible 
School. 

The program included the Baptism 
of Infants, the Awarding of Cradle Roll 
Diplomas to the little ones three years 
of age. These are now eligible to at- 
tend the Sunbeam Class, the Kinder- 
garten Department of the Bible School. 
Twenty of these were issued this year. 

Then each year at this service the 
children seven years of age are pre- 
sented with Bibles, and thereby are 
recognized as Children of the Church. 
Thirty-three, ten girls and twenty-two 
boys were thus honored this June. 

The following were graduated from 
the Minister’s class, Mabel Enid Donald 
Black, Hildred Culbert Church, Kather- 
ine Valentine Doherty, Oliver Emerson, 
Sadie Irene Evensen, Virginia Frear, 
Irene Goo, Elizabeth Belle Hobdy, Ed- 
win Lewers Paris, Anna Easter Pratt, 
Muriel Kalanihea Peterson, Walter 
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The Home’ Beavtinat 


No matter how humble the cottage, how necessary to practice economy in its 
‘furnishings, how pretentious the mansion, from the three-room cottage to 
the brown stone front, all can be furnished at our store. 


J: Hopp: & Co, kta 


185 KING STREET. 
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Telephone 1491. 177 KING 8T. 
J. ABADIE’S 


FRENCH} 
LAUNDRY 


DYEING AND 


: CLEANING 


RE IREAREARE RARE 


WORKS 
HHRHHBHEHRHEBEHHHHEES 


E. R. BATH 
PLUMBER 


Harrison Block, Beretania St., oppo- 
site Fire Station. 
Agent for the 
DOUGLAS CLOSET 


Guaranteed against the annoyance of 
wasting water. 


Coyne Furniture Go., Ltd. 
1053 to 1059 BISHOP ST. 


Alexander Young Building. 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, 
BOX COUCHES, 
MATTRESSES, Etc. 


Upholstering and Repairing. 


DONG &~ 
S A N G Clothes 


to Order 
and 
Guaranteed 


to Fit. 


Tailor 


22 HOTEL STREET 
HONOLULU, T. H. 
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Howard Samson, Raymond Dumont 
Scudder. 

Since we have adopted the plan of 
holding the Children’s Day exercises in 
connection with the June Communion, 
they have taken on a new significance. 
There is no more inspiring service in 
the entire year’s calendar, and the 
splendid results of the past two years 
demonstrate fully the wisdom of such 
a plan. It served as an object to the 
Bible School for the entire year and im- 
presses upon the children the fact that 
they really are a part of the Church, a 
very important factor in these days 
when it is so easy for them to drift be- 
yond the influence of the church en- 
tirely. 


ANOTHER FORWARD STEP. 


After two more prolonged meetings, 
at which the various items of change 
were thoroughly discussed, Central 
Union Church, on Wednesday evening, 
June 17, adopted a completely revised 
Constitution and set of Rules. 

One very important change is in the 
method of electing the officers of the 
church, which the new rules describes 
as follows: 

“A preliminary form of nomination 
ballot shall be prepared and sent out by 
the Clerk of the Church to all members 
on the Island of Oahu, at least three 
weeks preceding the annual meeting of 
the Church. On or before the second 
Sunday preceding the annual meeting 
this preliminary ballot shall be returned 
to the Clerk who, with the tellers named 
by the Minister, shall prepare the final 
ballot, placing thereon the names of 
nominees receiving the highest number 
of votes for each office. The final bal- 
lot shall be collected at the annual meet- 
ing from those in attendance. The re- 
sults of the election shall be published 
in the Church Calendar the following 
Sunday.” 


By this method it is hoped a larger 
part of the constituency of the Church 
will become interested in the manage- 
ment of the Church. Heretofore the 
business has been too largely left to the 
few faithful ones who could be induced 
to attend the mid-week service in De- 
cember when, according to our former 
rules, the officers were usually elected, 
quite impromptu, and more often than 
not by acclamation. It will be a de- 
cided gain to have the final balloting 
done at the Annual Church Dinner in 
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Che Sweet Shop 


on HoTet STREET for the BEST 
MEALS IN Town at the Lowest Price 


On Fort Street, 
Pantheon Bldg. 


for Fresh Fudges, Stick Candy, etc., 
Lyon & Raas’ Glace Fruits. Sweet 
Shop, or El Camino Real Chocolates. 


Sweet Shop Ice Cream is the BEST. 
18 1 
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Tel. 2478. Box 961 


CITY MILL 
CO, LTD. 


Established 1899. 
CONTRACTORS, 


Large Importations of Lumber Constantly 
Received. 
Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 


LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN, 
HARDWARE. 


WING WO TAI & CO. 


IVORY, EMBROIDERIES, SILKS AND 
ORIENTAL FANCY GOODS. 


941 NUUANU ST, 
Telephone 1020. P. O. Box 945 


SHEU HUNG & CO. 
Importers of 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


California Frult and Produce of All Kinds. 
142 S. King Street, Opp. Fish Market. 
Telephone 1184. 


M. OHTA, PLANING MILL 
Carpenter 
Contractor, Builder and Painter 
No. 636 Hotel Street, near Alapai Street. 
Telephone 342. 


NIPPU JIJI CO., LTD. 


We make a specialty of Book- 
binding and Job Printing. 
Consult us about prices. 
We print the enterprising Jap- 
anese newspaper. 
Afternoon Edition Daily. 
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_.MODERN.- 
PLUMBER 


28 to 42 Pauahi. 


‘Diamond Soda Works 


Prompt delivery to any part of 
the City. 


di gm spe yre lat, 
FRUIT FLAVORS 


330 Vineyard St.. Phone 3152 


S. STEPHENSON 


HOUSE, SIGN AND 
DECORATIVE 


Painting 


Plain and Decorative Paper Hanging 
Graining and. Polishing 
Wall Tinting and Frescoing: : 


137 and 139 King Street. 
Telephone 1726. — Honolulu, T. H. 


NOW IN TOWN 


We are preaching ae gospel of Beer 
Tires> 

Goodyear-No-Rim-Cut and Best 
Lubricating Oils and Greases. 


“MONOGRAM se | 


Guarantee Vulcanizing Co. 


Alakea and Merchant streets, 
Honolulu, T. H. 
Sole Territorial Agents. 


January, when we often have as many as 
300 or more of our members present. 
To do its best work a church must be 


democratic in fact as well as in name. | 
It must be a church of all the members, 
by all the members, for all the world, | | 
and this Central Union Church should | ii 


now become, at least more largely so 
than it has been in the past. 


Men Working for Men 


NEW ROOMS. 
The Japanese, Y. MiG as: to have 


new rooms. This advance has been de- 
cided upon after careful consideration by 
a committee composed of R. A. Cooke, 
F. C. Atherton and C. B. Ripley. 


of the directors of the central Y.M.C.A. 
and referred by them to the special com- 
mittee with their indorsement and 
recommendation that they go ahead. 
The occasion of the new move is the 


fact that in recent months the Japanese | | 


Association has shown great possibili- 
ties, and developed along lines of great 
promise in the evangelization of this 
virile and proud race. “Mr. L. R. Killam 
of the central association has given a 
good deal of time to the Japanese work 
recently, and his reports of progress 
have encouraged the directors to take a 
big step forward. 

The new rooms are to be located on 
the second story of a building being re- 
built on the corner of King and Nuuanu, 
with the entrance on the King street 
side. The floor plan of the rooms is to 
be planned to meet the special needs of 
the work of the Association. The cen- 
tral association undertakes to secure 
funds to pay rent and salaries, which 
will necessitate their raising $1680.00 a 
year. The Japanese on their part un- 
dertake to raise funds to furnish the 
three or four rooms and pay the run- 
ning expenses, which will make their 
share of the finances about the same as 
that of the central brarich. Rey. F. S. 
Scudder, Rev. J. P. Erdman and Rev. 
T. Okumura have been consulted by the 
officers of the Y.M.C.A. and these men 
have reported enthusiastically on their 
approval of the new plans, Rev. Oku- 
mura being especially hopeful of great 
results from the new scope of. opera- 
tions. 

The central association has appointed 
a committee of twenty men to secure the 
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The|2 
plan was first presented in a meeting} 
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_MISS. POWER, 
Exclusive Milliner — 
Boston Building. 
aC a 
Neale eae oa 


Dr. V. Mitamura 


pomer Nuuanu & Beretania Ste 


alain 


“49 


Sd 


Office hours: 


9 to 12 a. m, 7 to 8 p. ae 
Sundays: 9 to 12 a. m. 
eed 


TELEPHONE 3743. 
a 


Silva's 
Toggery 


2, 
Og % ~~ 


CLOTHING and 
MEN’S 
FURNISHINGS 


o, aM of, 
ee Me Oe 


The Up-to-Dateness __. 
of the Stock is our” 
Special Pride 


FUKURODA 


28 Hotel street 
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Pomona College 


James Arnold Blaisdell, D.D., President. 
Located at Claremont, California, 30 miles 
from Los Angeles. Offers its educational 
privileges to the people of Hawaii. 


THE LARGEST INSTITUTION WEST OF 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
devoted to exclusively collegiate work. Its 
standards of scholarship have nation-wide 
recognition. Broadly Christian, coeduca- 


tional. Its faculty of 45 represent leading 
universities and colleges. 


For catalog and descriptive bulletins ad- 
dress The Secretary. 


arg a 
YOKOHAMA 
ae C/E 
BANK LTD 


General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 


. CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT STS. 
Ss. AWOKI, Manager. 


J. &. Rocha 


ieee TAILOR 
Ladies and Gents fine tailoring 
at Popular Prices. 
PAUAHI STREET 
Near Cor. of Fort Street 


Absolute Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 


A eae 1 RW 


Manufacturer’s 
Shoe Company 


We have often been com- 
plimented upon the up-to- 
date appearance of our store 

—1ts characteristic of the firm. 

Comfort and Style are 

Both Considered. 


Fort Street 
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Aina! and this is now being done. They 


with the public school teachers and 
principals. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 


J. A. Urice and Charles F. Loomis of 
the Association staff were the repre- 
THEATER MEETINGS. 'sentatives of the local association at the 

‘annual conference of the Association of 


Again a number .of the Honolulu 
° %: ; 'Employed Officers of Young Men’s 
churches will suspend their evening serv-|— 7. ear ee $ 
Christian Associations. This is an im- 


ives during the months of July and a 
/ Y } e 
August and leave the field clear for the | Portant, SAR agg BUS oe oe bh 
EIN GT Pate ascetics of iegiamel o the “employed officers of the North 
Gf OS ee ees = | M: C..-As. It meets. for 


: : . |American” Y. 
for men in the Empire Theater. An in-| . : 

Sat |four days to discuss carefully prepared 
terdenominational committee has been : 


; 2 commission. reports, hear inspirational 
appointed by the Y. M. C. A. with Mr,| ete P 


James Wakefield as chairman, and this a 
The Regal Shoe 


committee has gone vigorously to work. 
for Man and Woman 


The first meeting was addressed by Dr. 
THE SHOE. THAT PROVES 


will at the same time secure $340 for 
the Korean branch, this department be- 
ing greatly in need of money for its| 
work. 


W. P. Ferguson, of Mills School, who 
has already impressed himself on the 
city of Honolulu as a man of unusual | 
power and greatly to be desired in any 
good cause. The second .meeting will 
be addressed by Dr. C. M. Sheldon of 
“In His Steps’ fame. Special musical | 
features add to the attractiveness of the 
meetings. Leaders in Christian work 
in Honolulu feel that they draw a num-| 
yer of men reached by no other re- 
ligious agency. | 


We are exclusive agents for the 


‘LRUSO SILK HOSE 


REGAL SHOE STORE 


Geo. Brown, Manager. 


Cor. King and Bethel Sts. 


BOYS’ VACATION SCHOOL. 


Again the Y.M.C.A. is on hand with| 
sane plans for the summer days of Ho-| 
nolulu boys. Many boys and _ their) 
parents dislike to see the long months | 
of the summer go entirely to waste. To 
meet the needs of these the Association | 
will run a vacation school for boys, | 
teaching them the work of the sixth. 
seventh and eighth grades of the gram- 
mar school curriculum. This plan was| P. O. Box 678. 
first tried in Honolulu last summer, 
when the Y.M.C.A. enrolled 37 boys in 
a six weeks’ course, and had almost 
perfect attendance the entire session. 
Classes are held in the morning follow- 
ing a 15 minute chapel service. From 
11:30 to 12:30 the boys are taken into 
the gymnasium three mornings a week. 
and at least one afternoon a week is 
devoted to a hike to some place of in- 
terest or a walk into the mountains. The 
school counts for character as well as 
general education. It is especially help- 
ful to boys who have failed to pass their 
school examinations and must do some- 
thing to be able to cortinue with their 
class next fall. It also helps boys who 
wish to be advanced a grade by exami- 
nation. The school is much in favor 


C.J. DAY & CO. 


PNG eer ER EES 


Old Kona Coffee, 


Tasmanian Jam and Finest Ruren- 


Taylor Brothers’ 


watte Ceylon Tea. 


Phone 344] 


McCHESNEY 
COFFEE CO. 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 


ipOmmNe Ett, ACN ce TRE per 7 


Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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* SAYEGUSA # 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS OF ART 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


DiBRBerwaroe 
HOUSE OF HONOLULU 


Quality, value and proper and 
courteous treatment have been the 
factors which have made us ““The 
Dinnerware House of Honolulu.” 
The careful selection of patterns 
and shapes of our open-stock dinner- 
ware has added materially to the 
success of our China Department. 


We We Vimoad & COry bid. 
53-57 KING STREET. 


Tel. 1467. P. O. Box 602 


D. J. CASHMAN 
Tents and Awnings. 


Old Clock Tower Bldg. 


Fort St., nr. Allen. Honolulu, T. H. 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 
Young Building, next the Cable Office 


Silks, 
Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 
Wood Fang, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store in 

the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
Packed for 
mailing. 


YOUNG BUILDING. 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
‘ IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Hono.LuLu, T. H. 
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addresses, and learn ‘“‘what’s new’ in 
association work. The most successful 
association men tell of the methods they 
have found to be good ones, tendencies 
of development are discussed, and need- 
ed improvements planned. This con- 
ference is the great annual clearing- 
house of association information, and is 
one of the causes underlying the re- 
markable advances the Y.M.C.A. has 
made throughout America in_ recent 
years. 


A LOCAL NEED. 


How many local boys that you know 
have gone into Christian work in re- 
cent years? Why are so few of the 
young men of this community drawn 
into the distinctively Christian callings? 
I wonder if this is not a subject worthy 
of being carefully considered by the 
Interchurch Federation. Men are not 
encouraged to go into Christian work 
without a college education, so we can- 
not just pick up good men and use them 
without special preparation. Have we 
laid sufficient emphasis on this need in 
local preaching, aiming to reach the 
young man before he goes to college, 
or have we just trusted to luck and a 
mainland supply to fill our positions as 
they become vacant? Should not the 
claims of the ministry, foreign mission 
work, the Y.M.C.A. secretaryship, be 
more systematically presented in our lo- 
cal schools and pulpits? Should there 
be a conference on this subject? —P.S. 

Anti Saloon League 


By George Paty 


HE granting of licenses for the 

year beginning July 1st has been 
of more than usual interest. In the first 
place the fact that there were 427 in- 
dividual protests against the continuing 
of the saloons near the Market, signed 
by many leading citizens, which include 
the Progress, owned by McTighe & 
Son; Kilohana, owned by Harvey & 
Macy, and the Banzai Saloon owned 
by K. Ono, also the wholesale stores of 
S. Ozaki and Kwong Chong Lung. 
There were also quite a number of pro- 
tests by property owners in this vicin- 
ity,—by the Bishop Estate, the Cooke 
Estate, A. F. Cooke, Kamaukapili 
Church, T. C. Wills, Mrs. Joseph Em- 
merson, S. K. Kamiopoili, C. K. Ai, and 
others. The statements made by ladies 
were that on several occasions they 
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REED ORGANS. 


Our Piano Line 
includes the 
Chickering, We- 
ber, Kroeger, 


CARPENTER & BILHORN 


: Kreiter :: 
Singer and Bou- 
doir; the 
complete 
an line-of Pian- 
ola Pianos and 
Orchestrells. 

We rent Pia- 
nos. We are the 
sole distributors 
for the Victor 
Talking Machine 
Co. in Hawaii. 

Our instruments are sold absolutely upon 
the One Price Plan—the only honest method 
of merchandising. 


Easy terms can be arranged if desired. 


BERGSTROM MUSIC CO. LTD., 
1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


Our Motto: Sanitation, Health 


Honolulu Soda Water Co., Ltd. 


34A N. Beretania St. Phone 3022 


THE PLACE WHERES THE 
BEST SODA IS 
MADE 


Chas. E. Frasher, Mer. 


HOUSE, SIGN AND GENERAL 
PAINTING 


TOM SHARP 


SCENIC ARTIST 
AND DESIGNSR 


A Sign from the SHARP SIGN SHOP 
will promote trade. 
Telephone 1697 


Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 
HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 
izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 


Coffee, Garden Truck, etc. 
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had been compelled to walk in the streets 
in order to pass some of these saloons 
on their way to the market. The state- 
ment was also made that people had been 
seen going to the market after being 
around the saloons for a while and find- 
ing their pockets empty, they were 
obliged to return the meat and go home 
empty-handed. The, statement likewise 
that persons: had bought fish early in the 
afternoon and had stayed in the saloon 
until late at night when the fish was not 
fit-to eat. The fact that these saloons 
ate so situated as to catch those going 
to.or coming from the market and that 
they are largely patronized by the labor- 
ing class of Hawaiians, stevedores, etc., 
makes it an especially undesirable loca- 
tion. Again, the fact that the Progress 
saloon Seats by Mrs. McTighe and son 
and is controlled by a ‘woman seems 
to me a_ sufficient reason for the 
canceling of its license for a woman 
has no right in the saloon to manage 
the affairs of the business; the same is 
true of Dias and Moniz at Waipahu,— 
Mrs. Dias, I understand has been in 
California for some time—the same is 
true of the Kilohana Saloon in which 
a woman is a_ three-fifths owner, 
the »same, is ttue «in ‘some 
of. the Aloha Aina. Cafe, owned. by 
Bertha Klemme. The Commissioners 
at one time in 1911, when Mr. Clarence 
Cooke was chairman, decided that it 
was against the policy of the Commis- 
sion to grant licenses where women 
were partners in the business. At all 
events, the decision that the three sa- 
loons near the Market be moved by 
January Ist, 1915, was gratifying to 
those who had labored to that end for 
the past three years. 

The Prost Saloon, owned by two Jap- 
anese brothers, on Beretania street, near 
the Beretania Street Mission, also near 
a large Chinese school, was granted a 
renewal of its license. This saloon is 
within 110 feet of the Beretania Street 
Chinese Mission, but owing to the fact 
that the saloon was established first it 
does not. have to be 150 feet from the 
mission. Quite a large number of! prop- 

rty owners, the Manager of the Mis- 
sion, and the Chinese school, protested 
against the license. 

The Clifford Kimball Leilehua Saloon, 
or the “Volcano” as it is ofted called, 
has had several slight restrictions put on 
it. No more military guard for the sa- 
loon, drinks sold for cash only ; only beer 
is to be sold; all bottles to be opened on 
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The von HAMM-YOUNG 


Company, Limited. 


Honolulu and Hilo. 


Agents Packards, 
Buicks and Hupmobiles. 


United States Tires and a complete 


Cadillacs 


for 


line of automobile accessories. 


Hawaiian Crust Co. 
LIMITED. 


Fire, Marine, Life and 
Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ /*% 
Liebility, and Burglary //s 
Insurance. 
923 FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Building. 


-K.UYEDA 
Millinery 


STRAW HAT 
MANUFACTURER 


Telephone 2199 


_| PHONE 1470. 


Consolidated Soda 


Water Works Co. 
LIMITED. 


Telephone 2171. 
Works Fort Street 


FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 
Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 
DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


Japanese 
Bazaar 


a 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF 
ORIZNTAL GOODS IN THE CITY. 


a ad 


FORT ST. 


| Hawaiian Electric Co. 


Furnishes Everything Electrical 


HOUSE WIRING 


Electric Stoves, Laundry Machines, 
Carpet Sweepers, Elevators, etc. 

Largest cold storage and ice plant in 
the city. 

Agents Westinghouse Electric Co. 

Phone 2390. 


he First Hational Gank of Jawai 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


AT HONOLULU. 


SURPLUS, $190,000. 


DIRECTORATE: 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 
G. P. CASTLE, 


M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. 
G. N. WILCOX, 


L. T. PECK, .Cashler. 
H. M. von HOLT. 


United States Government Depositary 


GENERAL BANKING.—Issues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit and 


Cable. 


Cable Transfers; transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS INVITED © 
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If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. #* 


Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. #% 
Banking by mail, 47% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAIL Lta. 


Honolulu 


Es Oe Reade oc ON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
ameled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


a 
. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
riouse in the Territory. 


Especial Attention Given Mail Orders. 


DRINK 
a@ersectered 


Ginger 


Ale 


Rycroft & Artic Soda Wks., Ltd, 


Sole Agents. 


Telephone 2270. 


PeHE* FR PEAN'D 


the premises, etc. But Mr. Kimball has 
asked for the privilege of having music, 
a bowling alley and a few other at- 
tractions put in his saloon. The soldiers 
are so very lonesome they can’t listen to 
the Band on the Reservation, but need 
the music at the saloon; and the pool 
tables at the camps are unattractive. If 
there were a few in the saloon it would 
be much more interesting to mix the 
pool games with a little beer to kind of 
take the place of the fine “free” lunches 
served at the saloons in town—it would 
be more home-like. 

Rev. Frank S. Scudder was invited 
by cable to supply in a chain of Cali- 
fornia churches during the summer, 
and departed for the mainland June 18. 
He will boost Hawaii in a series of 
illustrated lectures during the trip. 

Miss Ruth Richards returned June 29 
from Wellesley College to spend the 
summer with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Theodore Richards. 

EVENTS. 
May. 
Dan Crawford and G. H. Eberhard of 
San Francisco Advertising . Agency, 
guests at Ad Club luncheon. 


First symphony concert at Opera House 
under direction of Prof. Carl Miltner. 


7 
~ 


25. 


27. Frontage tax reform favored at public 
mass-meeting....Director-General J. D. 
Dougherty, announces new features for 
1915 Mid-Pacific Carnival.......... Mr. 
and Mrs. P. L. Horne honored at 
farewell reception by sons and daugh- 
ters of American Revolution.......... 
Commissioners of Public Instruction 
reappoint Edgar Wood to Normal 
principalship for term of one year. 

New Chamber of Commerce launched; 
amalgamation of old Chamber formed 
in days of the kingdom, and Merchants’ 
Association. George R. Carter elected 
president. 


Charles H. Rose appointed sheriff of 
city and county to succeed J. P. Jarrett. 
University Club votes to support Anti- 
Tuberculosis League....Governor signs 
16 land deals involving 292.34 acres.... 
Annual kite flying contest at Mills 
School...... Boys’ Glee Club of Kame- 
hameha School in annual concert. 


Honolulu Choral Society gives success- 
ful concert at Opera House.....Ladies 
of Kawaiahao Seminary and Mills 
School at home to town friends....... 
Chester J. Hunn, horticulturist of the 
Hawaii agricultural experiment station, 
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@ BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission A gts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—E. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; E. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, 1st vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 3rd vice-presi- 
dent; John Guild, Secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
G. N. Wilcox, F. C. Atherton. 


We Are Agents 


for ““Knox’’ Ladies’ Hats. . 
“Modart’”” Front-lacing Corset. 


“Nemo” and “R & G” Corsets, 


“‘Butterick”’ Patterns, “Delinea- 
tor” and all the “Butterick” Pub- 
lications. 


N. §. Sachs Dry Goods Go., Lid. 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 
Phone 1165. . 


Henry H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2265, 
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ome ALT EY 


opp. Union Grill, when you want your 
Furniture, Piano moved, or your baggage 


attended to. CITY TRANSFER 60. 1. 


Phone 1281. 


HF. Wichman &00., 


LIMITED 


LEADING JEWELERS. 
tt ot 


GOLD anpb 
SILVERSMITHS. 
et ot 


1042-1050 FORT ST. 
HONOLULU. 


JAS. H. LOVE. 


~ flonotuiu Iron Works Company 


Established 1852. 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
\ Machinery 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 


Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
~ Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
‘Pipe, Steam Boilers. 
Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 
Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 

Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 
Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillis Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
eelsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 

HONOLULU, T. H. 


_2. Supt. Kinney announces teachers’ list 


ebb ROME NeD 
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elected to chair of horticulture in Uni- 
MELSity, Of “COLLOn RICO. sac > Farewell 
services for High Sheriff Henry at the 
Oahu Prison under the auspices of the 


Y.M.C.A. 
Memorial Day exercises for soldier 
CONE HOLA Chega eg Social and moral reform 


urged in report to convocation of the 

Episcopal Diocese in annual session. 

31. Dr. Scudder preaches baccalaureate 

sermon of graduates of College of Ha- 

waii. : 
June. 


Senator Charles Rice authorizes an- 


nouncement of his candidacy for Re-|| 


publican nomination as delegate to 
CONnEZress. «2.5.65 President Griffiths in 


annual report outlines plans for broader || 


scope in Punahou work next year...... 
Committee from Outdoor Circle calls 
on Gov. Pinkham for support in bill- 
board fight...... Kindergarten Associa- 
tion opens exhibition at Library of 
EL SRV AIL  Weitensacae tortie ¢ Postmaster Young an- 
nounces plans for delivery extension 
and establishment of sub-stations...... 
College of Hawaii graduates four. 


complete; 697 teachers for 168 schools. 
College Capers at Armory for benefit of 
Wellesley College fund, 

4. Ralph S. Hosmer accepts professorship 
of Forestry at Cornell........ Board of 
Health receives cable from Washington 
asking permission to send John Early, | 
leper, to Molokai. Subsequent rumor 
that Molokai may be made national 
leprosarium causes storm of disap- 
proval. 

5. Free kindergarten and children’s Aid 
Association graduates three....Annual 
meeting of local council of the Boy 
Scouts of America; progress reported, 
officers elected...Kamehameha alumni, 
elects officers. 

6. Y.M.C.A. celebrates seventieth birth- 
day. 

7. Dr. W. P. Ferguson preaches baccalau- 
reate sermon to Mid-Pacific graduates. 

9. Mid-Pacific Commencement.. Collector 
of Customs Stackable receives cable 
from McAdoo requesting resignation. 


HONOLULU CYCLERY CO 
Wholesale and Retail 
BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUNDRIES, MOTOR 
CYCLE SUPPLIES, VELOCIPEDES, 
GO CARTS AND TRICYCLES. 


Telephone 2518 180 S. King St. 


Honolulu, T. H. Waialua Branch, Tel. 968 


New territorial directory shows popu- 
lation gain. 
Kamehameha Day celebration........ 


Kuhio announces candidacy for dele- 
gateship. 

12. Sherwood Eddy speaks in Y.M.C.A. 
lobby at noon...... Castle site accepted 


by Hawaiian Board for memorial build- 
A OF ctenanerses H. P. Wood selected secretary 
of Promotion Committee..... Small ter- 
ritorial bonds favored by governor. 


| PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO. 
| Office 

Hotel Street. 
Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. 


SINGER 
SEWING MACHINES 
AND 
APPLIANCES. 


3 


Singer Sewing Machine Go. 


O. J. WHITEHEAD, Mer. 


a 


179 Hotel St. Phone 2081. 


We are Sole Agents 
for the 
REALE 
REMEDIES 


each one is sold under 
dad positive guarantee. 


Benson, Smith & Co.,Ltd. 


The REXALL Store 


ASS SSR RC SSS SSS STE SERPS RSE DOSE A CSUR ET, 2S ERS SASS AES ACRE EIS TIS 


Bibles and Testaments in Chinese, 
English, Hawaiian, Japanese, Portu- 


guese, Russian and Spanish. 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 
Corner Merchant and Alakea 


Sunday School Supplies. 
Reward Cards. 
Mottoes. Condolence Cards, etc. 


C. BE. Supplies; C. E. Pins in gold 
and silver. 
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King’s Daughters Home 
MOTHERS MEMORIAL---SOLICITS AID 


frequently through no fault of their 


“Most all the other beautiful things 


in life come by twos and threes, by 
dozens and hundreds! Plenty of roses, 
stars, sunsets, rainbows; brothers and 
sisters, aunts and cousins but only one 


Mother in all the wide world.” 


significance to Honolulu folk 

since the inauguration of the 
plan to make it an occasion of con- 
secrated giving with the Kings Daugh- 
ters’ Home as the beneficiary. And in 
proportion to the new joy in service 1s 
a wider and deeper interest in the home 
where aged gentlefolk are permitted to 
spend their last days in peace and 
simple comfort. 

The $1000 received this year on 
Mothers’ Day represents birthday con- 
tributions from all classes of society, 
and is cherished as a gift from many of 
limited means who previously had no 
share in the work. 

But in “remembering the week day 
to keep it holy,” twentieth century de- 
ciples are out-growing the One Day 
idea of sacredness. Special days for 
special observances hold important 
place in the Christian calendar, but 
Every day is God’s day, bringing new 
responsibilities and opportunities for 
service. 

The King’s Daughters Home has 
never flaunted itself as ‘a public charity, 
the sacredness of the society motto: 
“In His Name,” and the ideals for 
which it stands precluding as far as pos- 
sible all public display. And _ yet 
largely by its own efforts a building site 
at Kaimuki and a nucleus for the 
building fund have been secured. This 
is no small achievement, but it 
counts for nothing without the full 
amount needed to provide adequate 
quarters for the indigent old people of 
Honolulu and the territory. The sum 
of $20,000 is needed to equip the pro- 
posed institution. In the richest com- 
munity per capita in the world this 
need should be promptly and cheer- 
fully met. 

There are those in every community 
who have led useful lives, borne their 
parts as men and women in the heart and 
burden of the day; made the world the 
better because they lived in it, but who, 


M OTHERS’ DAY has a new 


own find that old age must be spent 
childless, homeless and in penury. 
To smooth the way for tired feet 
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quarters for thirty persons with a hos- 
pital wing attached. 


Under the regime of Miss Evelyn 
Drummond the efficient matron, all 
trace of the institutional has been re- 
moved. This policy will be continued 
in the new quarters. Each member of 
the family will have her own room and 
privacy so dear to those of advancing 
age. There will be a_ bright living 
room, wide recreation porches, flowers 
and sunlight everywhere. 


1625 Makiki Street, where the present crowded quarters are maintained; (center) Mrs. 
H. H. Williams, treasurer of the society; (upper left) Miss Evelyn Drummond, and 
group of inmates (upper right). 


tottering to the grave, and to provide a 
home where childless dependent ones 
might receive some portion of the kind- 
ness and cheer they scattered during 
their working days for others has ever 
been the aim of the King’s Daughters. 

At 1625 Makiki street the dream 
has been realized, and yet only in part, 
for in the inadequate quarters which the 
treasury warranted but a small per cent 
of the needy could be cared for. 

There are now nine persons in the 
Home including one man. ‘Tragically 
enough the waiting list out-numbers 
those thus provided for. 

Kaimuki offers an ideal atmosphere 
for the aged and infirm. On the lot 
already provided, the King’s Daughters 
hope soon to begin the erection of a 
suitable building. The plans include 


Constant ailing and sudden illnesses 
of a more or less frequent nature now 
demand the services of a trained ‘nurse. 
Failing appetites must be appealed to 
and an occasional funeral brings its 
burden of expense. “The new home 
will be maintained at a_ necessarily 
greater cost, but as an investment it will 
pay large dividends, creating in faint 
hearts the optimism of which Browning 
says: 


Grow old along with me; 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first was 
made; 

Our times are in His hand 

Who saith, “A whole I planned,” 

Youth arene but half; trust God, see 
all, nor be afraid. 


Contributions to the King’s Daughters Home may be sent to any of the 
following officers: Mrs. W. L. Hopper, President; Mrs. H. H. Williams, 
Secretary; Mrs. L. G. Marshall, Treasurer. 
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Scenes at the Ninety-second Annual Conference of the Hawaiian Board, Wailuku, Maui. 
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Henry 
Waterhouse 
Trust Co., 

Ltd. 


Real Estate 


Stocks and 
Bonds 


Fre, Life, 
Bond and Auto 
/[nsurance 


Safe Deposit 
Boxes 


Fort & Merchant 
Streets Honolulu 


H. Hackfeld & Co. 


LIMITED 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


Importers of General Merchandise 


Agents for Pacific Mail and American- 
Hawaiian S. S. Cos. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 
Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


Oahu College 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
and 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete College Preparatory 
Work, together with Special Com- 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 


Business Agent, 


Oahu College Honolulu, H. T. 


THEO. iF DAVIES & 00., LTD, 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 
SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 


Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 

Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an 'Chief” Brands of Canned Pineapples. 


San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 
Cable address, “Draco.” 


The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED. 


Financial, Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


STANGENWALD BUILDING. 


Cable Address: “*Dilpax.” 
Liebers, Western Union, A. B. C. 
P. O. Box 446. 


HONOLULU - - - - 


Codes: 


HAWAII 


ISHOP COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 

Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a LIfe, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


Sugar Factors, Insurance and Machinery A gents 
Shipping Agents Representing 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Wahiawa Water Co., Ltd. 
A€tna Insurance Company, (Fire, Life, Marine 
and Automobile) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Citizens Insurance Company 
London Assurance Corporation 


Fulton lron Works ot St. Louis, 
Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Greens Fuel Economizer Company 
Chas. C. Moore & Co., Engineers 
Matson Navigation Co. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
New Engiand Mutual Life Insurance Company 


NOOO POLS OOOO GAGA O/WONO/ 1 


WALL & DOUGHERTY 


in Modern Styles. 


Sd 


Execute Special Work in thei 

Designing and Manufacturing 3 
g Departments: Silverware, Jew-¥ 
Eelry, Stationery, Book-plates, 


~~ 


a Bronce Tablets, Medals. : 


ME 
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Satisfactory facilities 
for those who cannot 
place their orders in 
person. ae 
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ALEXANDER YOUNG 
BUILDING. | 
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No 8. 


THE FRIEND 


Published monthly at the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms, Honolulu, T. H. 


Subscription price wet! im $1.00 per year 


Address business letters 
checks, ete., payable to 


THEODORE RICHARDS, 


Business Manager of The Friend, 
P. O. Box 489. 


Miss BH. V. Warinner, 
Associate Bus. Mgr. 


and make 


All communications of a literary char- 
acter should be addressed to THE 
FRIEND, Honolulu, T. H., and must reach 
the Board Rooms by the 24th of the 
month. 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS: 
DOREMUS SCUDDER.....Editor-in-Chief 


Frank S§. Scudder.......Managing Editor 


Orramel H. Gulick Perley L. Horne 

F. W. Damon Theodore Richards 

Paul Super Miss FE. V. Warinner 

A. A. Ebersole Vaughan MacCaughey 
William D. Westervelt. 


Entered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Hawaii, 
as second class matter, under act of Congress 
of March 8, 1879. 


A Patriotic Offer. 


Pare lL. WALDRON 
startled Honolulu recently by 
offering to run for the office 
of mayor on an independent, 

non-partisan, business man’s ticket, pro- 
vided seven other business men would 
join him as candidates for. supervisors 
on the condition that all eight would 
turn over their salaries to some worthy 
charities. Of course this meant idealism 
in municipal government because Mr. 
Waldron has the entire confidence of the 
city. In some communities men serve 
the public as government officials with- 
out pay. Those communities are graft- 
less and well ruled. In America it is 
customary for men of large ability and 
financial resources as well as for others 
gifted with special ability to give their 
services to the people as park commis- 
sioners, public library trustees, directors 
of colleges, charitable institutions, mu- 
seums and members of many varieties of 
Boards absolutely free of charge. The 


conduct of these public utilities is as a 
rule above reproach. There is no good 
reason then why Mr. Waldron’s offer 
should be branded as un-American or 
utopian. Just at this stage of our de- 
velopment as a Territory the experiment 
proposed by him would render our body 
politic the very widest service. A 
large proportion of our electorate looks 
to the Government for support and cher- 
ishes the idea that it deserves it. An in- 
siduous spirit of graft is abroad. One 
of our local parties demands as pay 
for unskilled labor by the Government $2 
per day of eight hours, not for two dol- 
lars’ work but for the lazy loitering char- 
acteristic of not a few laborers on the 
public pay roll. All this unworthy spirit 
needs rebuke. Mr. Waldron’s suggested 
experiment would administer this rebuke 
in the most impressive way. It would 
mark a long step forward in the direction 
of non-partisanship in local elections. It 
would serve as a model for all future 
city officials. The business man’s con- 
duct of Honolulu’s affairs would remain 
as an ideal by which to test subsequent 
administrations. It would make clear 
the value of the Dayton or city manager 
plan of municipal housekeeping. Its 
greatest value would. be to introduce to 
all voters a new conception of public 
office as a public trust. We confess to 
pained surprise at the coolness which has 
greeted Mr. Waldron’s unselfish and 
patriotic offer. It was expected that 
typical office seekers would discredit it 
and that professional politicians would 
stigmatize it as impossible, but that the 
great mass of hard-working, tax-paying, 
Honolulu-loving citizen should not rally 
to it as one of the most hopeful move- 
ments which our city has seen for many 
a day is quite inexplicable. 
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Ida M. Pope. 


The tidings of the sudden death of 
Miss Ida M. Pope, for twenty years. 
Principal of Kamehameha Girls’ School 
and before that for four years a member 
of the faculty of Kawaiahao Seminary 


during three of which she was Principal, 
came as a great shock to this community. 
Miss Pope was a woman of very keen in- 
tellectual power with few peers in 
the Islands. She had both woman’s in- 
tuition and man’s power of cool judg- 
ment, a very rare combination. She was 
also. an executive of unusual ability, 
possessed a fine business head and was a 
master of detail. She had tact and knew 
how to bide her time. Furthermore she 
was genuine enough never to push her- 
self forward, and was content to do the 
work and let others. seem to lead where 
the nature of the enterprise called for 
this exhibition of unselfish public service. 
Her intellectual power was matched and 
dominated by her largeness of heart. She 
had the divine quality of loving persons 
irrespective of their seeming loveliness 
or unloveliness. She gave herself to the 
cause of mothering Hawaiian girls, so 
many of whom have no real mothers. In 
this service she never spared herself and 
to it she sacrificed her life. In both 
Kaiulani and Lanikila homes she was 
inspiring genius as well as in Kame- 
hameha. Her memory for her girls was 
wonderful. Each had a special place in 
her heart, each learned to call her 
“mother”. When any one of them slip- 
ped, her pain was immeasurably greater 
than that of the poor lapsed girl, and how 
many of the sinned against she nursed 
back to useful, honorable living will 
never be known. She cheered those who 
fought for character, buoyed them on- 
ward, rejoiced over their achievements 
and taught them how to make failure a 
stepping stone to real success. She knew 
and visited their homes all over the 


Islands. They mourn her as their best 
friend. It is hard to think of any one 
person in Hawaii whose going could 


represent more of a community loss than 


Ida M. Pope. 


o 
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Kaipapau Vacation Camp. 


Palama Settlement has taken another 
great forward step in serving the peo- 
ple of Honolulu. Sometime ago Dr. 
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Baldwin placed his Kaipapau villa at the 
disposal of Mr. Rath, Head Worker of 
Palama. 
son, the settlement physician, a plan 
was evolved to secure possession of a 
near-by beach lot and use it for the 
locus of a summer camp for tired, over- 
worked and sick mothers and children. 
Securing the services of Miss Larra- 
bee, Head of the Domestic Science de- 
partment of Kawaiahao, as staff officer, 
they set about perfecting plans which 
were heartily approved by the Trustees 
of the Settlement. Kamehameha School 
loaned the tents, willing friends sup- 
plied funds for beginning the work, 
automobiles to carry the mothers and 
children to and fro were kindly loaned 
and the enterprise was on its feet. The 
plan provided for a maximum of fifty 
mothers and children. Only little folk 
under 13 were to accompany their moth- 
ers. Two weeks was the limit set for 
each set of campers. At first the peo- 
ple most in need of the charity were 
suspicious and hesitated. But this re- 
serve being broken down all went well. 
It is wonderful to watch the happy re- 
sults of this glad work.  Listless tots 
minus all vitality are in a few days 
transformed into gay frolicking young- 
sters brimful of life and spirits. Moth- 
ers who have never known what the 
country means are made over into new 
creatures by the complete rest, in- 
vigorating breezes, care free games and 
fine sea bathing. Lessons in hygiene 
are taught by example. During the first 
two weeks of the camp Dr. Dunn of 
the Queen’s Hospital volunteered to take 
medical charge and rendered notable 
service. Palama nurses supplemented 
his work thereafter. While the enter- 
prise is already a conspicuous success it 
is only in its infancy. A permanent lo- 
cation must be secured, lanais for com- 
munity uses and shacks for bedrooms 


erected and other necessary equipment. 


provided. Visitors to the camp are so- 
licited so that the work may be studied 
by Honolulu people. Funds should be 
at once forthcoming to put this very 
much needed work upon a permanent 
basis. Gifts may be sent to Head 
Worker James A. Rath, or Treasurer 
Ernest B. Clark of the Bank of Hawaii. 
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Distinguished Visitors. 


Prof. Hiram Bingham, the third of 
that name, with Mrs. Bingham and four 
sons have brought joy to a host of 


In conjunction with Dr. Jack- ' 
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friends of auld lang syne by making 
Honolulu their summmer home. this 
year. Mr. Bingham brings with him a 
bookful of thrilling experiences gained 
in his South American explorations and 
much light upon the problems of that 
vast continent. He is sharing these with 
the community in very generous fashion. 
Honolulu is justly proud of this son 
who by his discovery of Machu-Picchu 
has uncovered the most important testi- 
mony to the might of the Incas since 
the time of Pizarro. By his painstaking 
researches he has become one of the 
most widely known scientists on earth. 
His work has only begun. He expects 
to devote much time to further explora- 
tions. Fortunately Yale University ap- 
preciates the greatness of his contri- 
butions to human learning and so ar- 
ranges his schedule that he has only 
half a year of teaching with half a 
year’s leave of absence. He expects to 
be in Peru again early next year. A 
very different character is Rev. Seimatsu 
Kimura, known popularly as the “Moody 
of Japan”. Mr. Kimura is however not 
only a talented evangelist, but also a 
wise successful pastor. He has built up 
a fine church in Kyoto with one of the 
best church edifices in the Empire. Re- 
cently he went to Maui to attend the 
great anniversary. His short evan- 
gelistic tour taken at that time resulted 
in more than one hundred conversions. 
Mr. Kimura will remain in the Islands 
for several weeks and then move on to 
San Francisco. There is promise of a 
great accession to the churches as a re- 
sult of his quiet, determined work. 


* 


A Great Campaign. 


Some months ago we called attention 
to the fine work being done by Dr. Sid- 
ney L. Gulick on behalf of juster rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Japan. We outlined his suggested 
method of dealing with the questions of 
immigration and naturalization. This 
method if put into effect would effectually 
end all friction between the two nations. 
The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America took up the matter 
and decided if possible to secure the 
loan of himself by the American Board 
for this important movement. As a re- 
sult Dr. Gulick for several months 
toured a number of the larger cities, in- 
cluding New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Chicago, Minneapolis, Washing- 
ton, St.Paul) Kansas’ City; St) Couis, 
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Buffalo, New Haven, Hartford, and 
Springfield and has addressed Boards of 
Trade, Chambers of Commerce, Men’s 
Clubs, Churches, Ministerial Associa- 
tions, and colleges. He has interviewed 
leading statesmen and has presented his 
plan of procedure before the Senate 
Committee on Immigration. Following 
this tour the Federal Council which rep- 
resents thirty denominations, 136,000 
congregations and seventeen million 
churh members, appointed a Commission 
of Fifteen on American Relations with 
Japan on which are Rev. C. R. Brown, 
Dean Yale School of Religion; Prof. C. 
R. Henderson of Chicago University ; 
Hamilton Holt, editor of The Indepen- 
dent; Rev. A. G. Lawson, Secretary 
Baptist Missionary Union; Bishops F. 
J. McConnell and E. R. Hendrix, and 
Rev. F. M. North, Secretary of Foreign 
Missions Board of the M. E. Church; 
Robert E. Speer, Secretary Board of For- 
eign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
Secretary W. I. Haven of the American 
Bible Society; Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks 
of Cornell University, Frederick Lynch 
Secretary of the Church Peace League of 
America, John R. Mott, President G. E. 
Vincent of Minnesota University, Hon. 
Amos P. Wilder till recently U. S. Con- 
sul General at Shanghai, and Doremus 
Scudder. This commission has appoint- 
ed Dr. Gulick its special representative 
in the field to push the program pro- 
posed by him for the adjustment of the 
relations of American and Japan. In Sep- 
tember Dr. Gulick will begin campaign- 
ing in California. The Commission of 
Fifteen has also requested Central Union 
Church to loan its Minister for the 
months of September, October and No- 
vember just as the American Board has 
loaned Dr. Gulick in order that he may 
be associated with the latter in the Cali- 
fornia movement. The official Boards 
of the Church have very gladly com- 
plied with this request and Dr. Scudder 
will leave early in September on 
this errand. Many conditions exist 
which make it clear that this is a very 
opportune season in which to plead for 
a fairer policy on the part of our Goy- 
ernment towards both Japan and China. 
The campaign on the Pacific Coast will 
therefore be watched with deepest in- 
terest by the people of Hawaii. Tur 
FRIEND expects to receive direct tidings 
from the front in this movement as its 
Editor-in-Chief will make it a point to 
keep its readers in close touch with the 
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progress of the campaign. A large part 
of the work will consist in personal in- 
terviews with leaders of opinion on the 
Pacific Coast. 


Two New Chiefs. 


THE FRIEND most cordially welcomes 
to Honolulu Professor Arthur L. Dean 
and Mr. E. C. Webster, both of New 
Haven, who came to take charge re- 
spectively of the College of Hawaii and 
‘\amehameha Schools. Prof. Dean who 
bears the imprint both of Harvard and 
Yale has had several years experience 
on the faculty of the Sheffield Scientific 
School and brings to his task qualities of 
leadership that bid fair to make the col- 
lege forge rapidly to the front. Mr. 
Webster who has had no special educa- 
tional. experience is pre-eminently an 
executive. He comes from a managerial 
office in connection with the consolidated 
traction companies of Connecticut, 
where he was eminently successful. 
Himself a graduate of Sheffield Scien- 
tific School and an adept in problems of 
mechanics, he faces the question of the 
development of the industrial side of 
Kamehameha Schools with a mind 
rarely trained therefor. In Mr. F. L. 
Griffin as the new head of the shops he 
has an able coadjutor. Honolulu will 
watch the future of these two important 
institutions under these leaders with the 
greatest interest. Every one wishes 
them the largest success. 
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Glad Tidings. 

To learn how a former Editor of The 
FRIEND is more than justifying the wis- 
dom of his earlier connection with this 
paper and is winning the most remark- 
able honors in a sphere of the widest 
influence is most gratifying. Rev. Ed- 
ward W. Thwing is becoming one of 
China’s most trusted and well known 
residents. Lest our words be thought 
extravagant it is well to quote first from 
that distinguished missionary leader 


Bishop Bashford of Peking who says, | 


“Rey. E. W. Thwing is rendering a 
notable service to China. Mr. Thwing 
enjoys the confidence of the leaders of 
New China to a very remarkable ex- 
tent.” Honolulu, however, knows Dr. 
Arthur H. Smith better than it does 
Bishop Bashford and honors him as one 
of the wisest men of affairs in the great 
Asiatic republic. Dr. Smith says, “Mis- 
sionaries are doing and have done a large 
work in China, and it is growing, but they 
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are unable to act as free lances, and 
it is undesirable that they should do so. 
Politics and actual contact with admin- 
istrative functions in China must be 
kept distinct from ordinary mission 
work. But in Mr. Thwing’s altogether 
exceptional case, owing to appreciation 
of Chinese in high office of the value 
of his gratuitous services, he is able to 
do things that others have not done 
and can not do. He is persona grata 
to the Chinese, for the reason that he 
is giving himself to the help of China 
without asking or expecting anything 
from them. Foreigners in China who 
are in this position (and not connected 
with missions of any sort) are very 
rare. Mr. Thwing has had the priv- 
ilege of sending telegrams, free of cost, 
to governors of provinces, and others, 
securing reports on the actual condi- 
tions in opium suppression. He has had 
interviews with the leading officials of 
China, from the President, the Premier, 
and many others down, and understands 
their point of view, and, what is of more 
importance is understood and appreciat- 
ed by them. The name of no other 
foreigner is so familiar to all ranks of 
Chinese (in the northern provinces at 
least) as that of Mr. Thwing. This is 
because he has succeeded in finding en- 
trance, not only to the Chinese mind, 
but also to the Chinese sympathy as 
well.” 

It is pleasant to record this of our 
friend whom Honolulu once treated 
with scant courtesy. We honor him 
for the noble work he has done and wish 
him ever widening influence for good in 
the great Republic of the Far East. 

—D. S. 
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FA New Religious Approach to Men 
By Charles F. Loomis. 


When a man consults his lawyer, 
makes an appointment with his dentist, or 
calls on his physician, he expects to pay 
from $5 to $25 for such a professional 
interview, and does it gladly. 

Now when the same man joins an or- 
ganization in his home city and is told 
at the time of joining that one of the 
privileges going with his membership is 
an appointment with a mature experi- 
enced business man of the city for an in- 
terview on his life problem he is very apt 
to avail himself of the opportunity. This 
is the theory that the Cleveland Y.M.C.A. 
is working on. It is working so success- 
fully there that the Honolulu Association 
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is making a careful investigation of it 
with the idea of using it this coming 
year. 

The “personal interview” which every 
Y.M.C.A. member is entitled to, is an 
official consultation, by appointment, with 
a prominent business man and generally 
lasts an hour. At this interview the 
business man talks over his life from A 
to Z and also finds out what life prob- 
lems are on the new member’s mind, and 
talks them over. It is an entirely new 
and different approach to the religious 
needs of men and an attempt to supply 
them. 

The Cleveland Association finds that 
it goes deeper into the life problems of 
their members than any other phase of 
religious activity that they know. It also 
has a profound effect upon the Christian 
development of laymen conducting such 
interviews. 

Young Men’s Christian Associations 
everywhere are becoming tremendously 
concerned about the religious needs of 
their members. They feel deeply the 
great obligation and opportunity that 
goes with great buildings and large mem- 
berships. Four great questions have 
arisen in the brotherhood: 

1. What methods are being used to 
ascertain the religious needs of all the 
Association members ? 

2. How are all members being brought 
to a decision in regard to spiritual mat- 
ters? 

3. How are all members being related 
to the church? 

4. How shall we give religious in- 
struction to all members and enlist them 
in Christian service? 

These “interviews” by business and 
professional men are one of the methods 
being used to know and help every mem- 
ber religiously. The Honolulu Associa- 
tion made a start in this direction last 
year through the men and boys attending 
night school. This coming year our ex- 
ecutive and financial resources should be 
placed at the disposal of the religious 
enterprise of the Association more than 
they ever have before. 

“Hawaii, the Land of Peace” is the 
title of an article by Rev. Frank S. 
Scudder in a recent number of the 
National Magazine. A group of Ka- 
waiahao Seminary students composed of 
nine nationalities in costume, and a Jap- 
anese feast in Honolulu attended by 
many prominent Americans, are the 
illustrations. 
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At Wailuku, Maui 


Being a resume of some of the important features of the Ninety-second 
Annual Conference of the Hawaiian Evangelical Association 


Rev. Rowland B. Dodge, chairman of the 
program committee and _ director-general 
of the ninety-second annual conference of 
the Hawaiian Evangelical Association. Mr. 
Dodge is the agent of the Hawaiian Board 
at Wailuku, Maui; pastor of Wailuku Union 
Church; secretary and treasurer Maui Aid 
Association, and an enthusiastic promoter 
of all good things in community life. 


N the ninety-second annual conference 
of the Hawaiian Board at Wailuku, 
July 8-15, there was manifest in the 
preparatory work and during the seven 
days of the session a remarkable spirit 
of co-operation. This spirit alone made 
possible the greatest conference in the 
history of the Board. The number of 
persons in attendance far exceeded ‘ue 
expectations of those in charge of ar- 
rangements. In no simliarly large gath- 
ering in the Territory has there ever 
been manifested a keener desire on the 
part of all to make a series of meetings 
highly successful. Individual personality 
has been buried in the common good. 
What was done by Solomon Fuller and 
Joseph Nakaleke of Molokai was typical 
of the action of hundreds who had 
worked for the Conference. These two 
men had for months patiently and per- 
sistently trained the chorus from Molo- 
kai that carried off the banner. Up to 
the last moment they had drilled their 
singers, then sacrificed a few of their 


best voices that the chorus they had 
trained might be perfectly balanced, 
and at the final moment turned their 
finished product over to David Kalaau 
to carry off the prize for Molokai. This 
spirit was manifest in all meetings of 
both large committees which had the ar- 
rangements of the program and the en- 
tertainment of the crowds. Of the more 
than fifty individuals who were directly 
responsible for the carrying out of the 
program as printed, only three failed to 
appear, and two of these were unable to 
come because of sickness. 

“Ring up and give the order, and 
we'll do the rest’ was what one man- 
ager said, and this was exactly what 
every other manager did, and with a 
willing spirit. From Molokai George P. 
Cooke gave generous assistance, and 
from Maui the ranches connected with 
Maui Agricultural Company, the H. C. 
& S. Company, the Haleakala, Cornwell 
and Honolua ranches furnished beef, 
while Wailuku Sugar Company, Kahu- 
lui Railroad and the Inter-Island steam- 
ers did their utmost to accommodate and 
transport the crowds in attendance. 
Local and Honolulu newspapers gave 
liberal space to the proceedings of the 
Conference. Maui Theatre was gener- 
ously loaned and various stores gav2 
discounts in the matter of supplies. The 
homes of Wailuku people were thrown 
open to the guests, while several of the 
delegates were entertained at Kahului, 
Paia and Hamakuapoko. The Island 
Electric Company made possible the 
proper lighting of the grounds for the 
Sunday night out-of-door rally, and 
Maui Soda & Ice Works generously pro- 
vided the huge refrigerator for the 
cook’s kitchen. 

Contributions in money from the 
churches of the Territory together with 
subscriptions from those most interested 
in the success of the Conference were 
most generous. The presence of the 
veteran missionaries, Rey. and Mrs. O. 
H. Gulick, was deeply appreciated. Stir- 
ring addresses were made by Chaplain 
O. J. W. Scott, Dr. John W. Wadman 
of the Anti-Saloon League, Rev. S. Ki- 
mura, the evangelist from Japan; Dr. 
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Ian McLaren on sanitary matters con- 
nected with the home and upon the Boy 
Scout movement with the final exhibi- 
tion of slides and motion pictures on 
tuberculosis by M. B. Bairos who was 
sent over especially for the meetings by 
the Territorial Board of Health. The 
presence of these visitors helped to vary 
and widen the scope of the Conference 
and made all delegates feel the breadth 
of the Church in all fields of her ac- 
tivity. The Young People’s League of 
Honolulu was most helpful in the com- 
munion service of Sunday and in the de- 
votional work every morning. The in- 
terpretation by Rev. Stephen L. Desha 
was remarkable. Unsparing of his 
strength at these great meetings, he 
brought home the English messages to 
the Hawaiian delegates with telling 
power. 

The executive ability of Rev. Li B. 
Kaumeheiwa, pastor of the entertaining 
church, and moderator of the Associa- 
tion, together with his calmness under 
the heart-breaking circumstances of the 
death of his promising sixteen year old 
daughter, won the admiration and sym- 
pathy of all. 

For many months the Maui Churches 
have been repeatedly requested to pray 
that God would pour out a blessing upon 
the Conference just closed. The spirit 
of prayer united all hearts during the 
days of the meeting. We were united 
and were led into the deepest experiences 
of the might and love which should 
characterize the work of the Church of 
God. —R. B. DODGE. 
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One of the most interested visitors to 
the William and Mary Alexander Par- 
sonage during the Convention was Mrs. 
O. H. Gulick who lived there with her 
parents, Rev. and Mrs. E. W. Clark, 
many years ago. Mrs. Gulick’s younger 
brother and sister were born in the 
house, and she has many vivid recollec- 
tions of the family life of that time. 
The three rosy faced youngsters who 
now prance happily about the grounds 
on unruly broomstick horses are to her 
a phantom picture of the long ago, while 
sand cakes drying in the sun recall the 
happy hours spent at this fascinating 
pastime. 

It is an interesting bit of history that 
the house was built by General Arm- 
strong’s father in 1837, and was occu- 
pied by four families of pioneer mis- 
sionaries, the Armstrongs, the Clarks, 
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the Condes and the Alexanders. The 
house is now the property of Mrs. H. 
P. Baldwin, who was married there. It 
was sold by auction several years ago 
and purchased by the younger genera- 
tion who presented it to their mother. 
Mrs. Baldwin placed it at the disposal 
of the agent of the Board. 

On the grounds are some of the finest 
trees in the islands. 


Doing the Business 


LACE is always left in the program 

of the Association for transacting 
the business. Ordinarily this is not an 
entertaining, or an informing, or an in- 
spiring part of the program. It is often 
prosaic to a degree. And yet every 
Association meeting has its quota of 
business that must be transacted, and 
that is essential to the perpetuity and 
progressive efficiency of the associated 
churches and their allied agencies. And 
there are occasions when the business 
program contributes information and 
inspiration not one whit behind that of 
those other features of the Association’s 
program whose avowed purpose is to 
inform and inspire. For those who 
stay by and help to do the business of 
the Association have to prove up every 
day. They must use good judgment in 
dealing with the various issues as they 
come up; they must be fertile of re- 
source in directing the interest and en- 
thusiasm toward high ends; they must 
be patient in conforming to the routine 
necessary in the transaction of business; 
they must stand steadfast in their ad- 
vocacy of righteousness; and they must 
evince the Spirit of Christ at every turn 
in the discussions. — 

Thus it comes to pass that the mat- 
ters of business in an Association meet- 
ing; and the reports that are submitted, 
some of them the result of careful in- 
vestigation covering ‘considerable time 
and involving painstaking labor; and the 
discussions that follow, are all produc- 
tive of incentive and inspiration of wide- 
Teaching etiect in the life of the 
churches, 

Without undertaking to give an ex- 
haustive report of some things accomp- 
lished during the business sessions of 
the Association at Wailuku, I will men- 
tion these: 

1. With the purpose of correcting 
some methods recently used by some of 
the churches in securing money for their 
needs, a committee was appointed con- 
sisting of Messrs. Poai, Oleson, Kau- 
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lili, Lydgate, Desha, Kamakawiwoole, 
Kaumeheiwa, White and Kaalouahi to 
make full investigation and to report at 
the next annual meeting. 


2. In order to thoroughly investigate ° 


the considerations in favor of and 
against the proposition to hold the An- 
nual Meeting soon after the close of the 
calendar year, a committee was appoint- 
ed to bring in their report at the next 
Annual Meeting. This committee com- 


prises Messrs. Oleson, Erdman, Timo- 
teo, Poepoe, Poai. 
3. Another committee comprising 


Messrs. Gulick, Desha, Kapu, Erdman, 
Lydgate, Kaalouahi was appointed to 
encourage the observance of April 21 
each year as Forefathers’ Day in com- 
memoration of the landing of the mis- 
sionaries and their subsequent labor in 
Christianizing Hawaii; and another 
committee was appointed to’ furnish tbe 
pastors through the Ke Kahunaa’o with 
facts suitable for commemorative servy- 
ices on Forefathers’ Day. 

4. In view of the proposed erection 
of a home for the Hawatian Board and 
its allied agencies, as a memorial to the 
missionary fathers and mothers, a com- 
mittee was appointed consisting of 
Messrs. Oleson, Erdman, Kamakawi- 
woole, Kapu, Kekuewa, Kamau, Desha, 
and Timoteo, with authority to confer 
with the Building Committee of the Ha- 
waiian Board as to the practicability of 
the Hawaiian churches meeting the ex- 
pense of the construction of a room in 
the new building, which should be their 
memorial to the Missionaries. This 
committee was also authorized to draw 
on Treasurer Forbes for the amount of 
the Memorial Fund in his hands, viz: 
$719.50, the same to be used in the con- 
struction of the proposed memorial. The 
committee were further authorized to 
devise measures for securing, from the 
Hawaiian churches and individuals, any 
additional amount of money necessary 
for the memorial. 

5. The unanimous approval by the 
Association was also voted of the prop- 
osition that each individual member of 
our churches of every nationality be en- 
couraged to give at least $1 to the Ha- 
waiian Board for the current year. 

In these five instances of action taken 
by the Hawaiian Evangelical Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting at Wailuku 
we have pleasing evidence of high aims 
and inspiring influences that promise 
well for the future of our churches and 
their missionary program. 


—W. B. OLESON. 
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Ministers’ Retreats 


if was a new feature in the program. 
Twice, during the week, on Friday 
afternoon and again on Tuesday after- 
noon, all the ministers in attendance at 
the Association meeting, went apart by 
themselves for a quiet season of prayer 
and for a heart-to-heart conference on 
the deeper spiritual problems of the min- 
ister’s life. Hawaiians, Chinese, Jap- 
anese, Filipinos, Americans, Ministers of 
the Gospel every one, some forty in num- 
ber, we gathered in a close circle about 
the library table in the quiet seclusion 
of the Sunday School room of the beau- 
tiful new Union Church, and from the 
very first moment we felt the power of 
the Holy Spirit’s presence. It seemed 
as though, for once the barriers of race 
and language had entirely vanished, and 
that we were united by a deep spiritual 
bond that made us brothers indeed. Even 
had there been no one to interpret the 
testimony of those who spoke one lan- 
guage to those who spoke and under- 
stood another, we would have yet re- 
ceived from each other that silent spirit- 
ual communication which needs no ut- 
terance in spoken words, and all of us 
came away from that quiet hour with a 
new vision of what Jesus Christ means 
to us and what things He would have us 
undertake in His name. 


At the first Retreat, after we had sung 
several hymns, Rev. R. B. Dodge, pastor 
of the Wailuku Union Church, at whose 
suggestion the Retreats were given a 
place in the program, spoke briefly on 
the purpose of these special gatherings 
and how he thought we might get the 
most out of them. He urged us all to 
search our hearts and speak frankly and 
without restraint concerning our special 
problems and needs or mention ways by 
which we have been able to deepen and 
strengthen our spiritual lives. 

Rev. Stephen L. Desha, pastor of the 
Hawaiian Church of Hilo, then inter- 
preted Mr. Dodge’s remarks to the Ha- 
waiian brethren and, adding a personal 
word to his brother ministers of the Ha- 
waiian Churches, spoke in warmest ap- 
preciation of these Retreats and of the 
splendid opportunity they gave the Ha- 
waiian ministers to drink at the deeper 
wells of spiritual insight and wisdom 
which, he thought, the English speaking 
ministers had, by their wider study, dug 
for themselves. 


The response was beautiful, prayers 
and testimonies following rapidly one 
after the other, and before the first Re- 
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treat was over those of us who, as Mr. 
Desha had so kindly intimated, have had 
larger opportunity in study and special 
preparation, felt that we too had much 
to learn from our Hawaiian brethren. 
Their earnest prayers and thoughtful 
words stirred us deeply. 

At the second Retreat, held on Friday 
afternoon, Rev. Seimatsu Kimura of 
Kyoto, Japan, a man who has been most 
wonderfully blessed in his work as 
Evangelist at large in Japan, and who 
is spending a few weeks in the Islands 
on his way to America, told of his own 
spiritual struggles before the power of 
the Holy Spirit became manifest to him; 
and, although not all who were present 
could understand him, everyone was pro- 
foundly moved by his burning words. 
His passion for soul-saving is contagious 
and in the prayers that followed there 
were many self-consecrations made by 
those who were determined to go back'to 
their churches and seek out of their 
communities those who should be brought 
into fellowship with Christ. 

It need hardly be added that if the 
ministers present at these two Retreats 
at Wailuku are consulted in regard to 
future programs, they will vote with one 
accord to have the Retreats made a reg- 
ular feature of the Annual meetings 
hereafter. 

A. A. EBERSOLE. 
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Che Music 
(“Make His Praise Glorious’’— inscribed in 


Hawaiian on the banner.) 


MONG the features that made the 

annual meeting at Wailuku one of 
the most notable of recént years, we 
count the music. The climax of this 
feature came on Monday; evening when 
five choruses contended for the banner. 
Hawaii, Maui, Molokai, Oahu and 
Kauai each furnished a chorus. 

The music. consisted of the hymn- 
tunes, Creation, Miles Lane and Mater- 
na, to which Hawaiian versions of hymns 
were sung. Although one of the tunes, 
Creation, comes from a great oratorio, it 
was taken as a hymn tune in the form 
found in our books. All the music was 
hymnal and therefore was to be inter- 
preted as such, and the singers were con- 
sidered as a chorus choir leading a con- 
gregation in to worship in song. ‘This 
was not, perhaps, fully appreciated by 
some of the leaders. 

The conditions of the contest required 
that each choir sing Creation and one of 
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MOLOKAI SINGERS BANNER WINNER 


the other selections. As a matter of 
fact all sang the same music except the 
Kauai singers who sang Miles Lane. 

As in previous years the judges were 
furnished with a score card and a system 
of marking for points as follows: tempo 
and spirit, eight points ; enunciation, four 
points; attack and ending, four points; 
expression and finish, four points. It is 
fair to say that this score card was given 
as a guide and not as the sole and abso- 
lute method of forming judgment upon 
the merits of the singing. 

The contest showed commendable in- 
terest and preparatory work on the part 
of each body of singers; and the public 
interest in the singers and their work was 
evidenced by the large and sympathetic 
audience that listened to and applauded 


-each part of the programme. 


The larger number of rival choruses 
this year resulted from the change of the 
earlier rule that made the contest an 
inter-associational affair. The change 
brought forward the winning island, 
Molokai. A Maui chorus appeared for 
the first time. 
of singers might in the future increase 
the number of choirs. 

It was a matter of general judgment 


that the singing at the contest showed 


improvement over that of previous years, 
and also that the music on other occa- 
sions during the annual meetings was 
better than usual. This was particularly 
noticeable at the big Sunday School meet- 
ing for which we are glad to note the 
choice of better music and a better ren- 
dering of it than has been observed in 
recent years; and an unusual volume and 
richness of tone and spirit was observed 
at times when the congregation sang. 
Only one chorus could carry away the 


Other sectional grouping . 


banner, and the Molokai singers by their 
superior work became the happy holders 
of it for a year. But each chorus has 
the benefit of the preparatory work, a 
thing of value in itself, has made, we 
trust, a center of new interest in good 
music and has done something towards 
the improvement of music in the 
churches; and this is the object of these 
contests. 
COLLINS G. BURNHAM, 

Chairman of the Committee of Award. 


Me Me aM 
“ “~ ~~ 


Conventioner’s Comment 
“MALU I KE AO” 


(“Overshadowed by clouds’—a charac- 
teristic expression concerning Wailuku. ) 


It is a soft beautiful thing this cur- 
tain of clouds. It cuts off excessive 
sun-light. It makes possible outside as- 
semblies, without glare to the eyes or 
discomfort on account of heat. So the 
convention held two of its most im- 
portant meetings,—long sessions too,— 
in the cool open air. The phrase “God’s 
Open Air’ really means something 
after an experience like that. What 
were God’s in the first instance is thus 
rendered back to him in joyous recogni- 
tion of His goodness. ; 

The “overshadowing” from on high, is 
manifest in other ways. “Malu” is 
“peace” or “quiet”. The one who re- 
stores order or maintains it is “hoo- 
malu’’—ing. Never has there been a 
more peaceful convention. Tenseness 
of debate produces warmth in all con- 
ventions, religious or other. At Wai- 
luku the officer in the chair (“lunahoo- 
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malu”) had little to do in securing or- 
der. Whence then the peace and _ har- 
mony? 

Every other year at Honolulu. This 
is the rule of conventions of the Ha- 
waiian Evangelical Association. The 
year away from Honolulu is our spirit- 
ual opportunity. Our much _ boosted 
city is getting too much “promoted” 
for spiritual atmosphere. The glare is 
too great for the spirit eyes. We lack 
both the “malu” and the “ao”. Perhaps 
another year we can centralize more and 
so escape the diverting influences of 
the city. 


o, 
“ 


pee ant O WAILUKU” 


(“The fire of Wailuku’’—the next line 
of the song’) 


There was much mention of fire at 
Wailuku convention. Real warmth was 
early manifested at the six o’clock meet- 
ings. These early meetings register the 
hightest temperature of the gatherings. 
It is partly because of the early rising, 
—the cost of the flesh,—the freshness 
of mind, body and soul. One of the 
most frequently used symbols of the 
Holy Spirit is fire. Some fire fell and 
consumed our morning sacrifice. 

Kimura referred to fire. He illustrated 
fire. Speaking of the source of his 
wonderful power, he said it was the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit and of fire. 
Who will gainsay him? In the first place 
his words were burning and very much 
honored the person of Jesus Christ. 
That is the characteristic of the Holy 
Spirit. Again he uses his power to re- 
cruit for the Kingdom of God. Think 
of it! One hundred and seven souls 
added to the Christian church on Maui 
through the labor of one man (Kimura) 
in less than a week! Did it not re- 
quire fire? 


“ 


We missed the tongues. Every man 
did not “hear in our own tongue where- 
in we were born.” On the contrary we 
heard mostly Hawaiian. This was a 
matter of finances chiefly. The budget 
did not provide travel expense to Jap- 
anese and Chinese evangelists or to 
Portuguese as formerly. The presence 
of all these evangelists would not only 
have required more English—as a 
medium—but there would have been 
much translating. It is a real mis- 


vide for these gatherings. 
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fortune and something of a backward 
step to have the Hawaiian language 
so nearly the only medium of com- 
munication. Real advance in_ past 
years toward English and _ re-transla- 
tion has been checked. It will be hard 
to gain lost ground. 


o, 
~ 


Here comes in the criticism on our 


programme. It was as excellent as a 
ten course dinner, well selected and 
cooked and_ splendidly served. The 


trouble lies in the: digestive apparatus. 
There was material for sustainance for 
a much larger period. The defense of 
the individual is not to eat the ten- 
course dinner. So at the convention 
much good matter was skipped on the 
bill of fare. Again much failed of 
translation and  discussion—which is 
“rumination”. Intellectually man ought 
to be classed among the ruminants, and 
these crowded programmes leave no 
room for cud-chewing. We might men- 
tion several fine papers, which as far 
as the larger use for which they were 
prepared never got to the teeth and 
palate, much less the stomach and 
arteries. 

We are forever doing that. Wailuku 
was as the rest of our gatherings. 


Gi 
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We were speaking of finances. It is 
a subject not to be denied. It will be 
more and more to the front in coming 
conventions as it costs heavily to pro- 
There is the 
item for instance of a thousand meals a 
day for six days. One can see why each 
of the islands tries a convention at long 
intervals, and it explains why so many 
expedients as concerts, etc., have to be 
resorted to that bills may be met. We 
declare emphatically that such gather- 
ings as that at Wailuku are worth every 
cent they cost. 

Here’s the thing we deprecate. The 
poor preachers with hardly enough to 
live on, find the convention a sort of 
man-trap. “Lulus” everywhere. (Do 
not be unnecessarily alarmed. A “lulu” 
is no feminine lure. It is a collection) 
until the poor preacher is beginning to 
run like a scared rabbit. We ought to 
control the “lulus,’’ concerts, ete., until 
the convention is a safe place for a poor 
man. 


i? 
*e 


‘And what of the singing? It was 
wonderful. Not grand, mind you. Not 
well chosen the selections often. But 
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the singing was tuneful, hearty and 
reverential. Moreover it showed evi- 
dence of being better prepared than at 
any previous year. The competition was 
a competition for the first time, and when 
the choruses united to sing “The Spac- 
ious Firmament—” we had something 
close to a thrill. This was the musical 
climax, but the presence of five drilled 
choruses made itself felt in every exer- 
cise of the convention. The C. E. and 
S. S. rallies owed much of their power 
and eclat to the work of these choruses. 

There are some questions already 
raised for even greater progress. First 
is a change in the system of awards by 
points. Again there is suggested a 
greater latitude in selection in regard to 
at least one number and finally a per- 
manent committee of award. aR: 


+, o, 2, 
we Me a 


Impressions of a Malibini 
By Chaplain O. J..W. Scott 


“T was a stranger and ye took me in.’ 


cy 


The hospitality of the convention im- 
pressed me first of all. I was met on 
my arrival by Mr. Dodge and Mr. 
Crockett, who put me at my ease at once. 
Their hand clasps had the warmth of 
real welcome, and everywhere !that I 
went this spirit of friendliness prevailed. 
I had the privilege of being entertained 
in a number of homes and in each was 
the Christian atmosphere abundant. 

Between the different nationalities 
there also seemed a most friendly and 
cordial feeling. There was nothing of 
the “I am better than thou” spirit, and 
the unselfish manner in which the work- 
ers from the different islands labored for 
the common good impressed me as most 
commendable. 

The sin of selfishness is to me one of 
the greatest sins of the age. The man or 
the woman whom God loves and the 
world needs is the one who is willing to 
help some one else regardless of cost. 
As a soldier I speak from the standpoint 
of men whose chief aim and object in life 
is to suffer for the other fellow; for 
home, for wife and for native land. Our 
working tools are instruments of pain 
and bloodshed and death. Naturally we 
are impressed when we see people doing 
things in an unselfish way. 


“The struggle that’s only for self 
No joy among angels may wake, 
But the brightest of crowns will be given 
To those who have struggled and striven 
For somebody's sake.” 
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It was a splendid thing this Oneness 
of purpose in the minds of all at the con- 
vention. It was the oil in the machin- 
ery, and not once, so far as I was able to 
see, was there clogging or discord. 
There seemed also a spirit of intense 
earnestness pervading the meeting, and 
with it all plenty of happiness and good 
cheer. 

I was naturally interested in the music. 
There was so much of it, and such good 
music. The perfect harmony in the 
blending of the voices without instru- 
mental accompaniment reminded me of 
my people at home in the South. Plan- 
tation melodies are the only true Ameri- 
can music. In a number of ways there 
is great similarity between the music of 
the colored people of the South and the 
Hawaiian. 
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I had my first experience at this con- 
vention of speaking through an inter- 
preter. I could not help but think how 
the first missionaries to this country 
were handicapped. Incidentally I had a 
lot of fun pretending that I was a mis- 
sionary, though it took more imagina- 
tion than I could conjure to put naked 
heathenism in the place of these earnest, 
God-loving people. 


“All men are men and men are one, 
Join hands all zones beneath the Sun. 
White, bronze and black, brown and red, 
All climates’ tintings myriad. 


One Sun is in our single sky, 
And underneath one family; 

One so huge and yet so small, 
An all for each and each for all.” 


Educational Features 


HE educational features of the 

Conference came on the day de- 
voted to the interest of the home, and on 
an evening given over to a Board of 
Health lecture on Tuberculosis, by Prof. 
Bairos. 


Dr. McLaren gave a carefully prepared 
address, illustrated by well chosen charts, 
on Sanitation, with reference to where 
we live, what we breathe, what we eat, 
what we drink, and our moral surround- 
ings. He particularly urged us not to 
accumulate things not in use, either with- 
in or without the house. His second 
topic was Typhoid, and his third, Where 
the Mother Fails, especially with refer- 
ence to infant feeding. The Conference 
voted to have the address printed in Ha- 
waiian. At the Sunday School session 
Dr. McLaren gave an address on The 
Boy Scout Movement. 


A discussion of Religious Health in 
our Home Life followed the devotional 
hour after Dr. McLaren’s address, Revs. 
A. S. Baker and S. L. Desha being the 
leaders. This subject was taken up in 
general, as to the peace and joy in such 
a home, with blessing at table and brief 
family prayers, and also with reference 
to the influence of such a home upon 
children. When children begin to ask 
questions about spiritual things the ef- 
fect of asking counter questions was 
illustrated, and also the winning of con- 
fidence, then judicious and sympathetic 
questioning at the bed-time hour. The 
value of praise rather than of blame, and 


the fact that but few children can be. 


treated exactly alike, was also brought 
out. The influence of the father upon 
the boy in matters of religion, as in all 
else, was illustrated by stories, and a 
comparison made between the chance 
that a minister has with his people and 
parents with their children to show that 
almost any result ought to be secured in 
the latter case. Finally suggestions were 
given on making Sunday afternoon and 
evening attractive to children in a dif- 
ferent way from other days. These were 
in four divisions. 
A. To entertain them: 
1. Play hymn tunes for them to sing. 
2. Read Bible stories, with pictures 
accompanying. (They like the same 
ones over, each week, even after 
they can read them.) 
3. Read interesting missionary stories, 
children’s stories or poems. 


B. Ways children can amuse them- 
selves: 

1. Build block churches, containing 
pews and pulpit. People with 


Noah’s ark people. 

2. Play church, with one child as min- 
ister to select hymns and Scripture. 

3. Color and paint Bible verses drawn 
in large letters. (These may be 
bought or home-made. ) 

4. Keep a record in a note-book each 
Sunday, of date, name of preacher, 
and text of sermon. 

5. Find other verses appropriate to 
the text and copy them into a note- 
book. 

C. Ways children learn something of 
‘Bible scenes and geography: 
1. Put together a dissected map of 
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Palestine. 

2. Color pictures of Bible 
found in quarterlies. 

3. Cut out and make a scrap-book of 
such scenes. 

4. Make a Bible atlas of nee found 
in old Quarterlies. 

5. Paste pictures into a blank-book 
and find and copy in with them 
Bible verses appropriate to the pic- 
ture. 

D. Memorizing Scripture: 

1. Several children may compete in 
learning a chapter of the Bible, or 
a hymn. 

2. Let one child choose a letter, and 
each recite a verse beginning with 
it: 

3. Given a verse, have children hunt 
up the reference. 

In connection with this subject, there 
were distributed three hundred copies of 
four printed pages, giving two morning 
and two evening prayers, a modification 
of the child’s “Now I lay me,” four table 
blessings, and an “Alphabet of Homely 
Hints for Wives and Mothers.” 

ALBERT S. BAKER. 
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Work of Anti-Saloon League Endorsed 


Some Questions Suggested for Discussion. 

1. To what extent has the liquor evil effect- 
ed the Hawaiian race? 

2. How does the public sentiment on Tem- 
perance Reform among the Hawaiians 
today compare with the attitude of the 
people in the days of Kamehameha I and 
later periods? 

3. What effective methods can we suggest 
to handle the liquor question in Hawaii? 

4. Does license for the sale of liquor in this 
Territory pay? 

5. What methods can we suggest for the 
better enforcement of the law? 

6. What are the comparative effects to be 
daily witnessed in the lives and homes of 
people who habitually drink and those 
who do not? 


EMPERANCE DAY” as plan- 
ned for Friday: in the proceed- 
ings of the Annual Convention was in 
every sense a decided success. The Sun- 
rise meeting with its subject, “Self-Re- 
straint’, was well attended and struck 
the key-note for all the services of the 
day. Messrs. Ebersole and. Akana, 
whose daily Bible reading and exposi- 
tions proved such a spiritual uplift to all 
who attended the Conference, emphasized 
in no uncertain tones “Our duty in re- 
gard to Temperance.” Following these 
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addresses came earnest prayers that the 
Christian men and women of these Isl- 
ands might stand together in the fight 
for the prohibition of the liquor traffic. 
At 11 a.m. Rev. J. F. Cowan, D.D., made 
a most impressive address brimful of epi- 
grammatic statements and facts, in 
which he eloquently and earnestly set 
forth the plain duty of the Christian 
Church on the liquor question. He was 
followed by the Rev. S. Kapu, of La- 
hainaluna, one of the most effective 
speakers in the Hawaiian language. Mr. 
Kapu dwelt on the same subject and 
cited several impressive incidents of the 
destructive power of alcohol on the na- 
tives, particularly on the young people. 
In closing the service, Rev. S. L. De- 
sha, Messrs. Theodore Richards, Samuel 
Robley and others made brief addresses. 
The large audience was thoroughly 
aroused and deeply moved. “King Al- 
cohol must go” was the general remark. 


At 7p. m. Maui Theatre was packed 
to its very doors. Large posters of the 
Anti-Saloon League in shop windows 
and public places had announced the 
mass-meeting in the interests of prohibi- 
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tion. Rev. John W. Wadman, with a 
large number of steriopticon slides es- 
specially prepared for the occasion, gave 
a lecture on the prohibition movement 
now sweeping the United States. He 
was followed by Mr. Samuel Robley who 
narrated in telling words his unique ex- 
perience in being saved from the life of a 
drunkard to that of a sober Christian 
man. Rev. S. L. Desha interpreted. 

A day or so later the Convention went 
on record, by a resolution introduced by 
Mr. Desha, as in entire sympathy with 
the work of the Anti-Saloon League of 
Hawaii, pledging its hearty co-operation 
and appointing a representative as a 
member of its Executive Committee. It 
was also decided to observe throughout 
all Churches and 


8th as Temperance Rally 


November 
The 
Anti-Saloon League is preparing to co- 
operate with all the Churches of every 
name to make this day, which is the 
World’s Temperance Sunday, one of the 


schools 
Day. 


greatest days on behalf of prohibition in 
the history of the territory. 
—J. W. Wadman. 
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Work of the Cerritorial Z. €. Union 


HOSE who attended the annual 

convention of the Territorial 
Christian Endeavor Union at Wailuku 
will agree that that convention was one 
of the best, if not the best ever held in 
the Territory. Harmony, hearty co- 
operation, wisdom in directing and con- 
trolling the important issues of the busi- 
ness meetings, strong and enthusiastic 
singing, helpful addresses and discus- 
sions, the elimination of unnecessary 
talks and arguments, constant spiritual 
devotion, promptness in attending the 
business meetings, most of which were 
fully attended by the C. E. members, 
social fellowship, and bitterness against 
the liquor traffic were some of the pleas- 
ing and impressive features of the work 
which was handled at Wailuku. 

The reports of the presidents and 
delegates were full of interesting and 
encouraging news. The attempts on the 
part of many C. E. Societies in the Ter- 
ritory to “weld” together many of the 
members of the different denominations 
so that they be one under the C. E. 


Continued on page 186 


“Hospitality Sitting With Gladness”’ 


Ata day of intense living in compressed space is doing 
much to deaden the glad spirit. Over at Wailuku, 
in the lee of grand old Haleakala, eyes rested with the soft 
green of waving cane, and lungs reveling in the cooling 
breeze from lao Valley, we forget all about the petty cares 
of every day, the small things that become magnified by a 
wearied and short-sighted vision. Such an atmosphere was 
not only in keeping with the general tone of the meetings, 
but with the spirit of kindly welcome on every hand. 

Spontaneous hospitality. How it warmed our hearts and 
quickened our pulses! At the William and Mary Alexander 
parsonage where the best traditions of the New England 
fathers and mothers were upheld by a gracious hostess, we 
had a peep into a beautiful home life, and were made to feel 
a part of it. It seemed the most natural thing in the world to 
_ add another plate at table, and if when the supply of exten- 
‘sion leaves became exhausted, we “touched elbows” a little 
more closely, it but increased the fellowship. 


One will not soon forget the charming picture made by 
three bright-eyed children grouped around a miniature dining 
table on the lanai three times a day, a solicitous little Japanese 
maid presiding, and a tiny brother in a near-by crib con- 
tributing to the “small tall” by means of oratorical fists. Nor 
will the picture soon fade of these same little people in the 
family devotions each day at the conclusion of the morning 
meal. The twenty-fourth psalm has a new and special mes- 
sage from the lips of children. 

Precluding afternoon teas and formal dinners, the entire 
program of entertainment was of the utmost simplicity. In- 
cidental features of the association afforded abundant 
variety. Through the kindness of Rev. C. G. Burnham 
of Lahaina, who put his horse and buggy at the disposal of 


those at the Parsonage, some delightful explorations were 
made into the heart of Iao Valley and along the shore to 
Kahului. The loan of private autos made longer trips pos- 
sible for others. Rev. Akaiko Akana and Chaplain O. J. W. 
Scott were of the number who made the ascent of Haleakala. 

Wailuku was of course, the center of hospitality, although 
visitors were entertained as far as Paia and Hamakuapoko. 
Among those to whom delegates are indebted for hospi- 
tality during the eight days of the convention are the fol- 
lowing: Mr. and Mrs. D. H. Sloggett, Hamakuapoko; Mr. 
and Mrs. W. S. Nicholl, Paia; Mr. and Mrs. Harold Rice, 
Paia; Rev. Mr, and Mrs. Howard Harris; Kahului; Mr. and 
Mrs. D. H. Case, the Misses Crickard, Hon. J. W. Kalua, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Summerfield, Mr. and Mrs. H. P. Penhallow, 
Mrs. Captain D. B. P. Penhallow, Rev. and Mrs. Rowland 
B. Dodge, Judge and Mrs. W. A. McKay, ladies of the Alex- 
ander House Settlement, Sheriff and Mrs. Clem Crowell, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. F. Crockett,, Mrs. John Weddick, Judge and 
Mrs. S. B. Kingsbury, Dr. William Osmers, Rev. and Mrs. 
L. B. Kaumeheiwa, Mr. and Mrs. T. Kuboki, Rev. and Mrs. 
Yee Kui, and Jas. N. K. Keola, all of Warluku. 

Of the provision for the Hawaiian delegates one who 
was merely. an onlooker cannot write with authority. Cer- 
tainly it was a big undertaking admirably handled. One saw 
evidences of real comfort in improvised shower baths and 
cool el fresco dining rooms, in the rear of which a well equip- 
ped kitchen gave forth tempting aromas. Dressed beef and 
succulent porkers strung fantastically to one side testified elo- 


quently to a generous meat supply, while barrels of fish and 
poi were apparently legion. To Rev. L. B. Kaumeheiwa is 
due much of the credit for the successful carrying out of this 
much detailed program, and back of him that high-power 
motor in the person of R. B. Dodge. E. V. W. 
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Wailulu 
Union 
Church 


yes Union Church was the 
scene of several fine features of 
the Association meeting. Built entirely 
of native gray stone, this church is one 
of the most beautiful. buildings of its 
kind in the islands. The interior walls 
are white, with wood finishings of soft 
brown. Oak pews, paneled screens, 
and carpets in which the wood’s brown 
tints prevail, produce an effect alto- 
gether lovely. A harmonious note of 
color is introduced in the gold-leaf pipes 
of the organ and the bronz flower re- 
ceptacles. 

The Henry Perrine Baldwin memor- 
ial organ was heard to excellent advant- 
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age several times during the convention. 
It is rich in tone and variation possibi- 
lities. 

The General S. 
day School room is so named from a 
gift of $500 from Hampton friends who 
visited Maui in July, 1911, during the 


C. Armstrong Sun- 


erection of the church. It adjoins the 
main audience room. In it is the mem- 
orial window to Father and Mother 
Armstrong, and about it are grouped 
three large windows to Dr. H. E. Beck- 
with, for several months acting pastor 


of the church, and Gen. S. C. Armstrong 


who was born in the William and Mary 
Alexander parsonage. Other windows are 
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memorials to Father and Mother Alex- 
ander, Father and Mother Clark, Ed- 
ward H. Bailey, for many years a 
trustee of the church; Henry M. Alex- 


-ander, son of Father and Mother Alex- 


ander; Father and Mother Bailey, Fath- 
er and Mother Conde and Father and 
Mother Green. 

The finishing touch to the Church in 
the form of two tablets bearing the 
names of all Missionaries who labored 
on. Maui, will be made when the build- 
ing debt is finally removed. It is con- 
fidentally hoped that this may be in the 
EV. Ww. 


near future. 


INCIDENTAL FEATURES OF THE 
PROGRAM. 


HE formal opening of the Jap- 

anese Girls’ Home was an enjoy- 
able occasion in which the delegates to 
the Convention had the privilege of par- 
ticipating as guests. 

A picture of the Home appears in the 
group on the cover. It is the first Chris- 
tian Japanese home for girls on Maui 
and fills a long felt want. Incidentally 
it is.a fine credit to the town and a fit- 
ting tribute to the hard work and effi- 
ciency of Miss Charlotte Turner, Mr. 
and Mrs. Kanda and Rev. R. B. Dodge 
who were ruling spirits in its erection. 
Every window commands a fine view; 
that from the upper chamber is superb, 


sweeping the whole landscape from [ao 
Valley to the slopes of Haleakala and 
the surf-fringed coast. 

Brief addresses, outlining the history 
of the school which had its beginning in 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Kanda, and 
the various changes and improvements 
which had their culmination in new 
quarters adequate to the needs of thirty 
girls, were given on the night of the 
opening by Miss Turner and Mr. Dodge. 
Mr. Kanda also spoke a few words in 
appreciation of the interest of those 
present. Two picturesque drills by the 
girls of the school and music numbers 
on the kyoto, flute and organ were 
other features of the program. 


In addition to providing a Christian 


atmosphere for orphans and others par- 
ticularly exposed to temptation by their 
environment, the home furnishes in- 
struction in reading and writing in the 
Japanese language, also music, sewing 
flower making, embroidery and raphia 
basket making. A new departure this 
year will be a course in American cook- 
ing, including general instruction in the 
care of the Home. Thus girls forced 
to earn their own living will be trained 
for the best domestic service. 

Sports Night at the Alexander House 
Gymnasium was another feature of 
community life much enjoyed by the 
visitors. The gymnasium is thoroughly 
equipped. Young athletes in splendid 
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form contributed to a most attractive 
series of events. 


, 
“ 


Maui is to be congratulated upon 
her musical talent. At the organ recital 
on the evening preceding the opening of 
the convention and again at the Sunday 
evening service the visitors were treat- 
ed to music of a very high order. Mrs. 
L. Chisholm Jones and Mr. H. W. Bald- 
win possess voices of natural beauty 
augmented by splendid training. Mrs. 
Villiers, wife of the Episcopal rector, 
who assisted at the opening recital, is an 
organist of exceptional ability, while 
Miss Mary Hoffman, her understudy, 
and the regular organist at the church, 
is a young musician of much natural 
talent. An excellent church choir con- 
tributes regularly to the ‘services at 
Wailuku Union. Mrs. Elsa Cross How- 
ard, is an acquisition to Maui musical 
circles for the summer. E. V.W. 
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Dr. Albert Barnes Clark 


Dr. Albert B. Clark, born in Wailuku, 
Maui, July 17, 1845, was the youngest 
in the family of three sons and four 
daughters of Rev. E. W. Clark. 

For him, as for many of the sons and 
daughters of the missionary families, 
Punahou School laid the foundation of 
the broader education to be gained in 
college, or in intercourse with the world. 
Completing his term at Punahou, for 
five years he was with his brother-in- 
law, S. L. Austin, in conducting and 
developing the Onomea sugar planta- 
tion, which later was counted as among 
the most profitable plantations of the 
islands. . 

Leaving Onomea at about twenty- 
three years of age he went to Chicago, 
where he studied dentistry, and then en- 
tered upon his life’s career as a success- 
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ful dentist. He joined the Illinois State 
Dental Society, and the Chicago Dental 
Society, and of both these societies he 
later became president. 

For twelve or fifteen years he served 
as elder of the Third Presbyterian 
church of Chicago, during the pastorate 
of his cousin, Rey. Dr. Abbott Kitt- 
redge, with whom he was ever a most 
faithful and efficient co-laborer. 

Completing thirty years of practice in 
the great metropolis of the West, he re- 
turned with his family to Honolulu, the 
capital city of his native islands. Here 
he established himself in business. 

After about forty years of happy mar- 
ried life, he laid to rest in the Nuuanu 
Cemetery the wife of his youth, Sara 
Hamlin. 

Last year he took a trip to the main- 
land, and greatly enjoyed a visit with 
friends and relatives tn California, Bos- 
ton, and Chicago. Upon his return to 
Honolulu, and upon resuming his prac- 
tice, he found his health failing, and in 
May went to visit his daughter in Hilo. 
In but a few weeks his life ebbed away, 
and he breathed his last in the Hilo hos- 
pital June 30, 1914. The remains were 
brought to Honolulu, and after a brief 
but impressive funeral service in Central 
Union Church, led by Dr. Scudder, and 
attended by many friends, his ashes were 
placed by loving hands beside those of 
his beloved wife. 

Dr. Clark was a man of bright and 
cheerful disposition, and unusual con- 
versational gifts, and was greatly beloved 
by a wide circle of friends. He leaves to 
mourn his departure three sisters, one 
son, Mr. Albert B. Clark, in the Bank of 
Hawaii, and two daughters, Mrs. Chas. 
Sedgwick of California and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Balding of Hilo, with their children. 
All of these, with the exception of Mrs. 
Sedgwick and family are residents of his 
beloved Islands. (). H..G: 
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The Hawaiian Mission Children’s So- 
ciety, as a band of Cousins, mourns the 
death of Albert Barnes Clark, D.S. 
What he has done for the Society during 
the last twelve years can not be told in 
this short space. 

At his return to the Islands after an 
absence of thirty years, he made a stir- 
ring address before the Society on Janu- 
ary 27, 1902, telling what the Cousins’ 
Society meant to absent members; and 
he strongly opposed disbanding. Dr. 
Clark was made vice-president that year, 
and on September 5, 1903 was elected 
president. He agreed to serve provided 
he was empowered to appoint a com- 
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mittee to help in changing the constitu- 
tion, making it a memorial society. 


On November 7, 1903, at a meeting at 
B. F. Dillingham’s, Dr. Clark said, “The 
time has come when the Cousins should 
have a home in which to deposit all the 
records and mementos of the Society, 
and I look forward to the time when 
there will be a weekly crowded house in 
the Society’s own headquarters.” That 
was Dr. Clark’s vision, greeted by a smile 
of unbelief, but an ideal which he stead- 
fastly pursued. 

On April 30, 1904, at the close of his 
first year as president, he made an ad- 
dress, saying: “We owe it to the Fath- 
ers and Mothers to express in a tangible 
form our appreciation and aloha.” 

During this year Dr. Clark was in- 
strumental in having the Recorder’s of- 
fice created. Blanks were sent out and a 
Missionary Record of Genealogies was 
begun. This record Dr. Clark was ex- 
amining a short time before his death. 
Touching it with loving fingers he said, 
“This is a book of inestimable value.” 

On February 3, 1907, at a meeting 
called to accept the gift of the Old Mis- 
sion Home as offered by Cousin C. M. 
Cooke, A. B. Clark was appointed one 
of a committee to hold the lease till 
changes could be made in the by-laws, 
and after the charter was obtained, he 
was made one of the three trustees 
the property, which position he faithfully 
held till his death. He was also one of 
the most active members of the Board 
of Managers during the past ten years. 

He never gave up the idea of the So- 
ciety’s owning the Chamberlain House, 
and kept agitating the subject of its pur- 
chase, till it came as a gift from the 
Cooke brothers. Since then his energies 
have been directed to its refitting for the 
uses of the society. So earnest has he 
been that the last Annual Meeting was 
almost entirely given over to the discus- 
sion of ways and means, and a special 
live committee was appointed to carry on 
the work. One of the last things he did 
in Honolulu was to meet with this com- 
mittee, at the call of President George 
R Carter, to go over the building with 
them and explain again his plans. 

An improvement which seemed to give 
Dr. Clark great pleasure was the passing 
of the Society into the hands of the 
younger generation. The splendid effici- 
ency of the younger members who have 
taken hold as officers and members of 
committees seemed to inspire in him 
great confidence in the future of the So- 
ciety and in the success of his plans for 
its headquarters. Mo Saks 
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Know-Me-Better-Love-Iie-Better-- AMERICA 


An Impression By DAN CRAWFORD 


Continued from July issue. 


Il. 


The man who merely sits at the win- 
dows of a Pullman drawing room car knows 
only the get-on-or-get-out America of the 
shining rails. There are 200,000 miles of 
this railroad America, whereas England has 
only 25,000. In other words, America com- 
pares with England in the same ratio as a 
farmer’s field does to a flower pot. On the 
other hand a good American has just told 
me that although England has eight times 
less line of railroad, yet, it does eight times 
more transportation, mile for mile! Grant- 
ed much of the material so transported in 
England for England is imports from Amer- 
ica. But granted also the diamond-cut-dia- 
mond assurance that America itself is Eng- 
land’s largest export! 


Yet, what redeems all this reiterated rail- 
road from a murderous monotony is one nice 
little knack of Uncle Samuel. If pleasure 
were not pleasing, we would have spelled 
the word some other way, but how much 
more pleasing is pleasure when it can be 
combined with profit. his is the natural 
and normal American idea; and this has 
been cunningly capitalized. Water notor- 
iously finds its own level, then why not fol- 
low the water courses? If the vast land 
must be ramified with railroads, why not 
make the direction of streams determine the 
trend of the systems of railroad lines. Man 
thirsts for water, but he also thirsts for 
scenery, so here is water tricked into quench- 
ing this double thirst. Thus it is that many 
a mile of relentless desert is avoided and the 
rippling river cheers the railroad traveller on 
his way. How the merciless miles are for- 


gotten as you rattle up the Hudson to 
Northfield from New York! 


But there is better scenery inside this train 
than outside. Mere trees and rivers and 
rocks can never match mortal man. And 
remember also that this Pullman car does 
not contain the real America. Go down 
the train a bit for that, down to that portion 
that contains the poets, “‘dust and scum” 
of the Earth. These are the brave toilsome 
souls of the world who are its backbone and 
sinew. ‘They work at Panama to the glory 
of humanity: they bring ships safely to and 
from their ports: and, like Kiplings’ Mc- 
Andrew, can boast, “I am O’service to my 


kind.” 


He was the mighty man who knew 
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carried his “‘fiteen hunder souls safe-borne 
fra port to port.”” But there are more than 
these; the men who run trains, in the cab 
and in the dispatcher’s office; the men who 
sit on stools making entries in ledgers; the 
men who get down in ditches with the pick 
and shovel and are called ““Wops’’—and 
get two lines in the newspapers when the 
bank caves in upon them! Most of them 
(yes! truth must out) are the unsuccessful 
men, the men who waste their lives, the im- 
prudent and the improvident who do not get 
promoted. Kindly souls these, for how true 
it is that it is often the unsuccessful men 
who are the most lovable. They opened 
the oyster, but somebody else got the pearl. 
Even America is no exception to the rule 
here. As to its very name, it gives the 
thing away. For did not Columbus discover 
America? And did they not call it after 
the Amerigo who slandered the very Colum- 
bus who discovered it! 


There they are Celts and Latin, Slav and 
Teuton, Greek and Syrian, black and yel- 
low, Jew and Gentile, having a good time 
over-feeding, over-smoking, over-doing the 
whole trip. Forgive, I pray you, these 
merry “melting-potters’ as they thus work 
off the accumulated arrears of want. In 
for a penny in for a pound, and as his cup 
of life is small he would drain its last dron. 
They are like the little boy at a public din- 
ner who was told by his daddy to eat not 
merely for today but for tomorrow and the 
next day. “Yes!” replied Master Boy, 
“‘but I must first eat for yesterday and the 
day before!’? So there they are in the 
mighty ‘‘melting-pot’’ of America, supping 
on the excitement of a train ride. They 
have a long way to make up, so they are 
ferociously feasting off arrears! 


And the wives and babies! Everything 
that can walk, crawl or be carried in arms 
seems to be crowded into the train. Again, 
and yet again, I have captured a non-com- 
mittal mother or father through their no- 
respecter-of-persons baby. Where there is 
no law there is no sin and Baby rules by 
divine right: a law unto itself. 


But there is better fishing further for- 
ward in the Pullman. The other day we 
made the train “hum’’ with the great good 
things of God. Somehow, somewhen, some- 
where all is oiled and obedient to the call 


the genuine success of service, the man whoand for three hours there I had a group of 


‘side had such an impossible inside. 
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parlor-car ladies lapsed into a warm wishful 
camp-meeting kind of audience. Oh! make 
me Bishop of Pullman diocese! Novels 
discarded, pack of cards given the go-bye, 
there they are owning to it that Christ has 
captured the car! How time (even in a 
Pullman!) dwindles away to its true di- 
mensions and’ endless eternity looms large . 
and life-like! And (what do you think?) 
there they are, worldly theatre folks con- 
fessing candidly that their smirking smiles 
are a mere make-believe, covering sad souls 
and sadder secrets. [hat they had specific 
“‘hidden’’ heart-hunger I shall prove from 
this very word “‘hidden.’’ For (note please!) 
all the changes will be rung on this word 
“‘hidden;’’ it, this literal word, is the key. to 
my parlor-car victory. It all began with a 
polite little wrangle over a certain novel and 
I produced -a copy of the’ Bible on the plea 
that far from being effeté it, and it alone, 
was a_ virile up-to-date document. ‘They 
urged the old sing-song ineptitude that the 
Bible was dry and dead, whereas their 
novel was fresh and modern. ‘Then I point- 
ed out the portion I was reading, a bit of 
Bible away back in one of their so-called 
dry parts of it, II Kings. About a king 
who wore his royal robes and yet all the 
while “‘hidden’” (that word again!) be- 
neath the garment of glory was the secret 
sackcloth on his flesh unseen, undreamed of 
by onlookers. And I dared defy those 
ladies to deny that here confessedly in this 
so-called driest part of the Bibles (the re- 
cords of long dead and done-for Kings!) 
yes, just here was a perfect picture of the 
whole group of them, and their weary but- 
terfly ways. So I pushed my point and 
argued that the human heart was one 
whether rushing in a Pullman or dwelling in 
tents with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. Then 
I swore in those ladies as a jury on their 
own case and, to modernize the Old Book, 
they it was who had to decide identity be- 
tween the royal rags in II Kings and the 
smart-set ladies of our Pullman. There he 
was King of Israel in de riqueur clothes, 
and who would have guessed that this out- 
bY 'et; 
ladies of tne Pullman jury, it is all make- 
believe and below the royal purple there is 
—hush wait and see! (Oh, the hidden 
heart-hungers of life.) And when it all 
comes out and the hidden thing revealed it 
is only surprise bad news that gives him 
away. For (oh, yes, Mrs. Grundy) this 
veneer is going to peel off and quickly. 
Things are not what they seem in life. 
What is in, will come out. Bad news, I 
repeat, surprised the royally-apparelled man 
and he in turn surprises everybody by rend- 
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And (presto!) what is 
this peeping out? (Ho! the skeleton in 
life’s cupboard). “‘The people looked, and 
behold, the King had sackcloth within upon 
his flesh!’ Yes, below the velvet of veneer, 
beneath the satin is the sackcloth. Ladies 
of the Pullman Jury, said I, own up, own 
up, you cannot put up a polite bluff on me: 
it is all weak make-believe these smirking 
smiles of yours. You and that King are 
polished pauper “‘pals’”: your souls are sad 
because your souls are starved. Sackcloth 
beneath your satin; silk above your sack- 
cloth. Gold and diamonds outside and 
sad sackcloth within. Yes, ladies, this is 
the old story of the clown performing his 
tricks when all the while his dead child is 
lying at home. Oh, the secret sackcloth of 
hfe Mrs. Grundy—the doctor asked to cure 
a patient when all the terrible time he can- 
not cure his own secret disease. Yes, Mrs. 
Grundy, the judge conaemning a_ prisoner 
to gaol when all the time he is silently con- 
demning himself at the secret tribunal of 
his own soul. Exymine above and sackcloth 
beneath! 

There sat my fascinated auditors, risque 
novel forgotten and all hearts touched by 
this old world story from the so-called 
musty records of those dead-and-gone kings. 
Yes, they listened did these daughters of 
America, listened to a purpose. And we 
stood up and shook hands on it. The whole 
bunch of us resolved to live for eternity. 
Yes, if needs be, (this is putting it a little 
too blantingly if needs be, we would have 
the satin next the soul and the sackcloth 
outside. That’s it, there is the order—no 
cleaning the outside of the cup when the 
inside is all wrong. 


ing his garments. 


Again I say these railroads are the great- 
est parish in the world. So called Evange- 
listic work is only in its infancy until the 
trains are politely tackled. The long in- 
tervening miles of travel in a Pullman give 
the only chance many a busy man has to 
think of the eternity looming large ahead. 
The day of the tract is waning. But a 
man with rich red blood, I say a man shall 
be for a refuge, and Christ’s church should 
see to it that many a lynx-eyed fisher of men 
should travel up and down the land. Out 
for souls, out for God and humanity, and 
winning men to Christ. 

We are now rattling up to New Eng- 
land, whither the tribes go up, the tribes of 
the Lord to the testimony of Northfeld. 
How different our mode of reaching it from 
the fine old fellows—Parsons, Janes and the 
like—who 50 years after the ““Mayflower”’ 
twisted up the trail from Northampton “‘In- 
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How a Miuissionary’s heart warms with 
hope as he pictures the long-subsequent 
Northfield oak hidden in that acorn-attempt 
long ago, the feeble beginning of a bunch 
of sturdy souls as far back as 1673. The 
African Missionary it is who claims to be 
their next of kin for they began exactly as 
we did in Africa: not the saints of God 
meeting around the High Throne of Heaver 
undenominationally not interdenominationally. 
Intoxicating more than all the wines of the 
world is this unity of the spirit in North- 
field. Unity in essentials, liberty in non- 
essentials and charity in all things. Corp- 
oration may never come down here but co- 
operation—yes, ever! In other words, here 
you have long ago thought and said, ‘Peace!’ 
And surely, at night, when the little flock 
at Northfield were tightly shut in to their 


stockade for fear of the Indians, surely, I 
say, the same Christ said the same “‘Peace!”’ 
to his menaced ones. And when, early in 
September, eight of the brave band were 
swooped down on and killed—‘‘Peace”’ 
was still most surely their portion eternal, 
the Peace that the world never gave and 
could not therefore stab and scalp away. 
I, for one, a Missionary not long out of 
my stockade fence, I hereby humbly take 
heart of hope, and comparing the acorn- 
Northfield of 1673 with the oak-Northfield 
of 1913 say “‘who has despised the day of 
small things!” 


The ecclesiastical courts of the church 
are now beginning to discuss union, but they 
need not flatter themselves they began the 
business. Long ago the saints of God 
“broke bounds’? (to use a school-boyism) 
and heart went out to heart at these un- 
denominational conferences. The weary and 
weather-beaten disputes about mere forms 
of administration are here and now despised 
as time-wasting in tendency and soul-stultify- 
ing in results. Here it is they see that the 
men who beat us all at union cannot touch 
us in unity. And it is growing this tre- 
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mendous thing, yea, and will grow till Christ 
returns. For this is the untainted, undying 
thing that shall be for evermore in The 
Great Glory, I mean, all divided out on 
their scattered home-lots but penned up 
within a stockade or picket-fence for mu- 
tual protection and defense. Sixteen fami- 
lies numbering about ninety persons led in 
prayer by Elder William Janes—there you 
have the first fine Northfield Conference! 
It was when the doors were locked be- 
cause of the Jews that Christ came so 
abundantly the saints bolted off to Northfield 
with the bit in their teeth. They are practis- 
ing a unity that mere acclesiastics talk 
tediously and temporizingly about. 


It is a foretaste of the coming Timeless 
Time. Heaven is in Northfield before 
Northfield is in Heaven. In my ten sub- 
sequent months of wandering all over U.S.A. 
I met them in dozens from Maine to Mex- 
ico! All up the Pacific slope I found 
faithful Northfieldites, and even half-way 
over to Asia I found them in the Hawaiian 


Islands! 


Northfield is the Keswick of America 
and I was a child of the English Keswick 
movement. Mr. D. L. Moody’s literal son 
presides over the former and a spiritual ‘son 
of the same great man presides over the 
latter. On the crest of the great Keswick 
wave of 1888 I was swept far into the 
heart of Africa; and here at Northfield as 
I muse the fire of memory burns and I seem 
to be back again at Keswick via America 
after twenty-three years. Round goes the 
wheel of time; silently and remorselessly as 
destiny the years rush past and yes, (can 
I believe my eyes) here we are again. And 
out from these New England pines, peer- 
ing through the mist of years one can see 
the old Keswick of one-tent memories and 
thank God for the long shaft of light it shot 
into the forests and jungles of one’s African 
life. Often, no doubt, the appeal was limp 
and lifeless. Oftener the message was bet- 
ter than the messenger. But if ever a thrill 
vitalized my message, it can all be traced 
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back to that tent in the Lake country long 
ago. And such I found has this North- 
field been to many a soul. 

Sifted from a mass of nonsense and mis- 
representation, American Northfield like 
English Keswich means, simply and_ su- 
premely, a rallying of Evangelicals around 
the Bible as the authentic voice cf God to 
the soul. And this means, I found, that a 
Northfield man of any sinew and stamina 
of soul always “‘gives God the benefit of the 
doubt,” as he puts it. Divine hints are 
Divine commands. The exception only 
proves the rule and (to be explicit) the 
natural and normal Convention man does 
not dance, play cards or darken a theatre 
door. If another Christian dared the re- 
mark that it is possible to take the Lord 
with him to even a theatre he would get his 
answer. And the said answer would roy- 
ally run: ““Yes, you would dare take the 
Lord where the Lord would not take you!” 
More than a smart epigram, this is the aver- 
age Northfield standpoint in a word. The 
Lord leads His saints, and not vice versa. 

Even lawful things may have to go. 
However, legitimate these may be, they 
must be ruled out as subordinate. Every- 
thing subsidiary to the cardinal issue must 
be ignored. Souls are dying, and even 
“Christ pleased not Himself.” Such is 
the high calling of Northfield! Thank God 
for all such conferences among the pines, 
and may He in His manifold mercy save 
them from a fatal familiarity with the coin- 
ing of clever phrases about holiness. Bible 
reading can become such fine art that pert- 
ness can dethrone piety. 

But why and wherefore so many mission- 
aries at this Obh-be-joyful Convention? 
Somebody suggested the real reason is 
found in the fact that Northfield must “‘lie 
on the great caravan route!’’ At any rate 
here are dozens of them pouring in from the 
earth’s wilds, all starving for this fine flour 
of fellowship—starving for the big Audi- 
torlum, bigger crowd, and biggest business 
of all—I mean the blessed business of 
blessing. For do not please forget that the 
typical missionary is the man who is weary 
of hearing his own voice. John Smith re- 
turned missionary, feels he would almost like 
to put himself down in the category of “‘re- 
turned empties.”” He finds, when far away 
in foreign lands, that it is weary woeful 
work marching to the tune of J. Smith! 
But one thing this dear and decent J. S. is 
sure of, rather a heart without words than 
words without heart. 

Certainly, ‘‘Northfield is on the caravan 
route,” if by. that is meant that many a 
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Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 


LIME and CEMENT: RICH and BRAN, 
HARDWARE. 


WING WO TAI & CO. 


IVORY, EMBROIDERIES, SILKS AND 
ORIENTAL FANCY GOODS. 


941 NUUANU ST. 
Telephone 1020. P. O. Box 945 


SHEU HUNG & CO. 


Importers of 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


California Frult and Produce of All Kinds. 
142 S. King Street, Opp. Fish Market. 
Telephone 1184. 


M. OHTA, PLANING MILL 
Carpenter 


Contractor, Builder and Painter 


% Re Ro 


No. 636 Hotel Street, near Alapai Street. 
Telephone 342. 


NIPPU JIJI CO., LTD. 


We make a specialty of Book- 
binding and Job Printing. 


Consult us about prices. 


We print the enterprising Jap- 
anese newspaper. 


Afternoon Edition Daily. 
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soul is here secretely set apart for a long, 
loyal life for God in other lands and other 
days. Remember, all the big rivers -rise in 
the country, and many a little spring first 
bubbles out in the pines here, to be found 
long after (and far onward!) swelling on 
its widening course in far China or India. 

Many of the pick and pride of the col- 
leges are here and good it is to see such in 
the grip of an imperative intuition that God 
is calling them abroad. Like a stinging 
whip-lash to their conscience, comes the call 
from dying millions out in the darkness, 
And God alone can encourage them. for 
often the typical genial, generous American 
parent is cold, calculating, and essentially 
worldly, when Foreign Missions are in view. 

They want their boy for a career not a 
calling: Oh, yes, but they will pay some- 
body else’s boy to go. This is the place 
where the awkward. and rather prickly pride 
of many a good professor is here and now 
laid low in the dust of confession. Good it 
was for me (say rather, glorious!) to hear 
such an one say, frankly and finely, that 
Christ surpasseth mere man-made creeds 
and God is all: and im all. Lot chose 
Sodom, and Lot had Sodom. Abraham 
chose God and Abraham had God. 

Surely in the very dates of these old 
Northfield disasters there is a message for 
the many who stream in convergingly on 
that sacred centre. For watch this: Brook- 
field was destroyed on August 2, 1675, 
and on September 2: “‘a large band of 
hostile Indians,” I quote, “‘fell upon the 
unready town of Northfield.”” There you 
have it, ye pampered and privileged folks 
who crowd to the annual August-September 
Conference. ‘The first Northfieldites died in 
the very August-September days that ye 
feast in! 
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banner gained much headway during 
the past year. A large number of C. E. 
members became church members. The 
Sustaining Fund, which was started a 
year ago, almost reached the 3,000 mark. 
A number of the C. E. Societies were in- 
strumental in clearing the debts of the 
churches for which they served. The 
same Societies helped the same churches 
in raising money for their ministers’ 
salaries. Much was done in winning 
men to Christ, and in getting the 
young people interested in the C. E. 
work. Social entertainments were in 
full swing. Home visitations and assist- 
ing the needy were kept up throughout 
the year. 
Wie CE roike”’ 


was a wmnique 


feature of the convention. Specially 
prepared music, and brief reviews of the 
topics for the year constituted the 
“Hoike” program. Public appreciation 
of the affair was shown by the large at- 
tendance. 

The C. E. Rally;which was much en- 
livened by special music from the Island 
C. E. Unions, showed something of the 
life of the Christian Endeavors of Ha- 
wali. It was kindled with enthusiasm. 
Chaplain Scott of the 25th Infantry, who 
was the central speaker for the occasion, 
gave a strong address. His message 
gained. a very warm place in the hearts 
of those who heard him, and his strong 
personality made an indelible impression 
in their consciousness. 

In brief, the Annual C. E. Convention 
at Wailuku was most helpful spiritually, 
morally and socially. 

A. AKANA. 

Alexander House Settlement was a 
place of absorbing interest to the Maui 
visitors. The personality of Miss Char- 
lotte Turner seemed to gently dominate 
every phase of the broad work which 
she directs. 

eS 


LITTLE HAWAII IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 


NY one from Hawaii happening to 

be in San Francisco on the 7th of 
July would have felt very much at home, 
for that being the day of the Ground 
Breaking Ceremony for the Hawaii 
Building at the Exposition, people could 
be seen, in all parts of the city, carrying 
leis and Hawaiian pennants, and speak- 
ing about things Hawaiian. Hawaii was 
prominent in the newspapers, and was 
certainly “It” on the Exposition grounds ; 
here were lei sellers, and sellers of 
Exposition Guide books, calling out the 
direction to the Hawaii pavilion, and 
here, pushing through the crowd came 
automobiles bearing the familiar Hono- 
lulu tags, giving the last touch of home- 
likeness to the scene. Surely San Fran- 
cisco capitulated to us on that day. 

Mr. A. P. Taylor, representing the 
Promotion Committee, is proving himself 
very capable of showing up his wares. 
His heart is in his work. You know how 
good it is when your steamer arrives to 


be met by somebody,—to be able to 
greet an old familiar face! Well! 
he owas there, and welcomed us 


with an invitation to attend the cere- 
monies on Hawaii Day, and to “drop in” 
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Pomona College 
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James Arnold Blaisdell, D.D., President. 
Located at Claremont, California, 30 miles 
from Los Angeles. Offers its educational 
privileges to the people of Hawaii. 


THE LARGEST INSTITUTION WEST OF 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
devoted to exclusively collegiate work. Its 
standards of scholarship have nation-wide 
recognition. Broadly Christian, coeduca- 


tional. Its faculty of 45 represent leading 
universities and colleges. 


For catalog and descriptive bulletins ad- 
dress The Secretary. 


Pa E 
YOKOHAMA 


ee ClE 
BANK LTD 


General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 


CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT STS. 
S. AWOKI, Manager. 


a 1 ee 


= | 
s Manufacturer’s * 
s foe Company s 
= a 
= ' » We have often been com- a 
j= plimented upon the up-to & 
7 date appearance of our store = 
S —ts characteristic of the firm. 55 
a Comfort and Style are a 
= Both Considered. x 
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Boror?t Street , 
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Hawalian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 


-- HONOLULU 


SAN FRANCISCO 


'. Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 
izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 
Coffee, Garden Truck, etc. 


at the Hawaii office, 154 O’Farrell street, 
and asking for the latest news, and so 
forth, giving and taking, and making 
one feel how nice it is to belong to Ha- 
wail; and this feeling grows stronger 
when one does drop in at 154, where Mr. 
and Mrs. Taylor appear to delight in be- 
ing not merely representatives of a Pro- 
mction Committee, but host and hostess 
for Hawaii, giving a cordial reception to 
all who come there. 
The large turn-out at 
Breaking Ceremony was the natural re- 
sult, but it was a surprise to everyone. 


Probably not less than 1800 people were | 
present, and a veritable Hawaii gather-| 
ing it was, with its polyglot and poly-| 
the characteristic | 


chrome people, plus 
decorations and music, and all mingling 
in friendship like one family of relatives. 
One week in California is sufficient to 
show how very far Hawaii is in advance 
of the mainland in the conception of Uni- 
versal Brotherhood. In the midst of 


the exercises, as by previous understand- 
ing, the S. S. Sonoma, just going out of | 


San Francisco harbor en route to Hono- 
lulu, whistled its salutations, and was 
greeted in turn from the Fair Grounds 
by the dipping of the Hawaiian flag. 

On the evening of July 13th Mr. Tay- 


lor gave a stereopticon and moving pic- | 
g g pic-| 
ture entertainment at the Bellevue Hotel, | 


showing Hawaiian scenes, and giving the 
first exhibition of the moving pictures 
taken during the Ground Breaking Cere- 
mony. This was greeted with intense 
delight and amusement. Other films 
representing interesting events in con- 
nection with the development of the Ex- 
position were reeled off. The Ernest 
Kaai quartet sang at intervals. The 
hotel parlors were filled, and while as an 
entertainment it was a fine success, we 
venture to say the hotel guests, and un- 
accustomed Americans were most of all 
impressed with the audience itself, for 
the vari-colored Hawaiian audience was 
here too, mingling with its proverbia' 
friendliness. 

While staying at the Oakland Y. M. 
C. A., I frequently close my eyes at night 
to the tune Aloha Oe, which is one of 
the favorite selections of a nearby band. 
I visit a Cafeteria in the heart of the City 
and eat to the accompaniment of piano 
and violin playing Aloha Oe; and at 
private homes I have been entertained 
by “the most be-a-u-ti-ful piece; it was 
written by the Qu-e-en wasn’t it”, Aloha 


Oe. 


the Ground | % 
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EW. QUINN 
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MODERN 
PLUMBER 


Tel. 1444 


28 to 42 Pauahi. 


The Regal Shoe 


for Man and Woman 
THE SHOE THAT PROVES 


We are exclusive agents for the 
1 RUSO SILK HOSE 
Men’s 


REGAL SHOE STORE 


Geo. Brown, Manager. 


Cor. King and Bethel Sts. 


C. J. DAY & CO. 


FINE GROCERIES 


Old Kona Coffee, Taylor Brothers’ 
Tasmanian Jam and Finest Ruren- 


watte Ceylon Tea. 


P. O. Box 678. Phone 3441 


McGHESNEY 
COFFEE CO. 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 


PGE dese Cole UNG OP RE aT 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS*.OF “ART 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


Dinnerware 


HOUSE OF HONOLULU 


Quality, value and proper and 
courteous treatment have been the 
factors which have made us “Ihe 


Dinnerware House of Honolulu.”’ 
The careful selection of patterns 
and shapes of our open-stock dinner- 
ware has added materially to the 
success of our China Department. 


We We. Dimoad & Coo, brad. 
53-57 KING STREET. 


Tel. 1467. P.O; Box-602Z 


D. J. CASHMAN 
Tents and Awnings. 


Old Clock frawer Bide 


Fort St., nr. Allen. Honolulu, T. H. 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 
Young Building, next the Cable Office 


Silks, 
Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 
Wood Fans, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store In 

the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
packed for 
mailing. 


YOUNG BUILDING. 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
. IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Hono.Lu.u, T. H. 


Then the Billboards,—dare they be 
mentioned ?—the monstrous things are 
guilty of displaying monstrous pineap- 
ples,—do they really grow as big as that? 
And Dole’s Pineapple Juice, it’s the best in 
the world, isn’t it?-—and in the windows 
of stores and markets the genuine article 
is displayed, canned, bottled or just as it 
came from the tree, only not big enough 
for a man to climb. 

Thus is Little Hawaii attracting at- 
tention on the mainland. No one can 
walk around with eyes open, without 
running across sights of it nor with ears 
open without hearing the fame and tke 
music thereof. The writer is trying to do 
his share in carrying the sights and the 
fame of Hawaii to many audiences by 
stereopticon and by address, laying em- 
phasis upon the wonders God has 
wrought, in building such a Paradise 
Beautiful, and peopling it with a genera- 
tion of folk who are developing a Broth- 
erhood of All Mankind,—the first fruits 
of His Universal Kingdom. 

B.S. SCUDDER: 
Oakland, Cal., July 15, 1914. 
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The Evolution Of a Missionary.* 


When Dr. John Hyde De Forest died 
three years ago he was one of the four 
or five best known foreign missionaries 
whose large services had given them in- 
ternational’ standing in the religious 
world. ‘To tell the story of his life was 
a duty which some one intimate with 
him owed this generation. There was 
no one quite so well fitted to do this as 
his daughter, who was also his com- 
rade in missionary service and whose 
intellectual gifts and spiritual sympathy 
with her father marked her out for this 
task. She has done her work ideally in 
this volume. The title accords well 
with the life story of Dr. De Forest as 
all of his intimate friends realize as soon 
as they see it. I well remember years 
ago when the doctrine of evolution began 
to mould the thinking of this noble 
knight of the cross, and how whole- 
heartedly he set to work to adjust his 
inheritance of thought with this great 
dynamic principle. The secret of Dr. 
De Forest’s power was his complete 
sympathy with the human world of 
which he was part. He was a growing 
man and after a few years of separation 
his friends on meeting him always ex- 

*The Evolution Of a Missionary, A Biography of 


John Hyde De Forest, by Charlotte B. De Forest. 
Fleming H. Revell Company, New York; $1.50 net. 


pected to find something larger in him. 
He never disappointed the anticipation. 
Instead of giving a detailed story of 
events in the life of her father, Miss De 
Forest has contented herself with pic- 
turing this essential in his character and 
work. She has done it faithfully. One 
meets the man in this book and his suc- 
cesses group themselves about his char- 
acter as the normal response which so- 
ciety-might be expected to make thereto. 
Much of the portraiture is done in his 
own words, for Dr. De Forest was a 
born correspondent. He had the gift of 
self expression to a marked degree and 
as that self was brimming with wit, 
humor and vitality whatever he said in 
public speech thru the printed page or 
face to face with a friend was a picture 
of the man and a very winsome picture. 
Miss DeForest lets all this appear upon 
her pages in most attractive fashion. 


Her father’s apostolic devotion to his 
Lord as the Truth is one of his character- 
istics that is made very evident in these 
pages. The missionary world needs just 
such a portraiture in these days of temp- 


REED ORGANS. 


Our Piano Line 
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Chickering, We- 
ber, Kroeger, 
Kreiter :: 
Singer and Bou- 
doir; also the 
complete Aeoli- 
an line of Pian- 
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Orchestrells. 


CARPENTER & BILHORN 


Talking Machine 
ah fa Co. in Hawaii. 

ur instruments are sold absolutely upon 
the One Price Plan—the only honest methea 
of merchandising. 


Easy terms can be arranged if desired. 


BERGSTROM MUSIC CO. LTD., 
1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


HOUSE, SIGN AND GENERAL 
PAINTING 


TOM SHARP 


SCENIC ARTIST 
AND DESIGN®YR 


A Sign from the SHARP SIGN SHOP 
will promote trade. 
Telephone 1697 
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tation to let formulas take the place of the 
clear thinking demanded by the results 
of modern scholarship. Dr. De Forest 
was afraid of no new facts discovered 
in the realm of Biblical research. He 
rigorously set about adjusting them with 
Christian experience and formulating a 
working theory. And he did this not 
by surrendering loyalty to Christ but by 
cementing still closer the bonds which 
bound him to his Lord. Hence his faith 
was always vital and personal. He con- 
stantly grew in grace and in the knowl- 
edge of the Lord Jesus Christ. Men in 
the mission field and for that matter 
men at home need the stimulus of this 
example. Miss De Forest has rendered 
a great service to the church by telling 
this side of the story of her father so 
clearly. Her book is one of the notable 
contributions to the present day ‘litera- 
ture of life. 1S 
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A forthcoming number of the Wom- 
an’s Home Companion will contain an 
article on Mrs. Jack London by Dr. E. 
S. Goodhue of Hawaii. Dr. Goodhue 
visited the Londons while in California 
recently. 
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June 21, 1914 to July 20, 1914. 
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RECEIPTS. 
JS. Na WOR ES 1 CO a $ 470.61 
eo WS J = a 90.00 
Beretania Settlement ............ 140.25 
Board! Building Mund .........0...% 100.00 
Hducational-Social Work ......... 50.00 
English-Portuguese Work ........ 50.00 
Se ROU IAI UCTARS olleje\ 4, sia) o-aisieie, vo 0's crete e's 30.00 
Hawaii General Fund ............ 30.15 
lookyciel Yet) 122s 5260.90 
MEP AREROUNVOTIC 6... ee ee eee ce cee 80.00 
iWonaiaeGiriss “SChool |... ...0.556 75.00 
MamarsGeneral Hund ............. 31.00 
Molokai General Fund ........... 10.00 
IM Genesis dew) 12a ht) 4.00 
GanneGeneral WUNd o.oo... 1078.80 
CCR IS OUIBO. Go feece) «od eelearnre soe ss .90 
eal statewHUnd ©... ..).5.......% 40.00 
Minaya school Work }..... 05.083: 600.00 
$8141.61 
EXPENDITURES. 

Beretania Settlement ............ $ 57.68 
Board Building Fund Income ...... 12.50 

(GHath CeyYe) ey i $18.15 

SS ANIEICN Ne ier cele cs sis oe es 384.00 
403.15 

'Educational-Social Work.... $50.00 

rstG@R ey: A Geen err 265.00 
? 315.00 

English-Portuguese Work ..$42.50 

Salaniesuess srr sictrericists- oe 793.00 
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Company, Limited. 


Honolulu and Hilo. 


Agents for Pacpivds: Cadillacs 
Buicks and Hupmobiles. 
United States Tires and a complete 


line of automobile accessories. 


Hawaiian Crust Co. 
LIMITED. 
Fire, Marine, Life and 
Accident Insurance. 
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Insurance. 


923 FORT STREET, 
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Consolidated Soda 
Water Works Co. 
LIMITED. 

Telephone 2171. 
Works ae Fort Street 
FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 


Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 
DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


Japanese. 
Bazaar 


et 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF 
ORIENTAL GOODS IN THE CITY. 


ad 


PHONE 1470. FORT SE: 


Hawaiian Electric Co. 


Furnishes Everything Electrical 


HOUSE WIRING 


Electric Stoves, Laundry Machines, 
Carpet Sweepers, Elevators, etc. 

Largest cold storage and ice plant in 
the city. 

Agents Westinghouse Electric Co. 

Phone 2390. 
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DIRECTORATE: 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 
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M. P. ROBIN 


G. N. WILCOX, 


SON, Vice-Pres. L. T. PECK, Cashler. 
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lf You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. #& 
Banking by mail, 4% interest. 


TE BANK OF AWAIl, Lta. 


Honolulu 


By? PLAT iVc SON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
csmeled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
rlouse in the Territory. 


Especial Attention Given Mail Orders. 


DRINK 
“Cascade” 
Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft & Artic Soda Wks., Ltd. - 


Sole Agents. 


Telephone 2270. 


General Wund oa aemsan eas $189.50 
Salaries Wet acta 650.00 
839.50 
Hawaiian Work-Salaries .......... 695.00 
Ely der Property giiosd ches saute cae 20.50 
FAP ANESe’ IW OPK. % daiststeesestae 6 $48.00 
Salaries sft Gawiccaoeetecbioes 920.00 
968.00 
ali bien bur elie lad areyereni meester: 300.00 
Lahainaluna Educational Fund .... 110.00 
OMCetHRPERSS eit eistrccctete etree 22.50 
Preachers’ Training Fund ........ 57.00 
Sunday School; Work ai. 02.0... «0 174.75 
$4810.08 
Excess of Receipts over Exp....... $3331.53 
Cash on Hand July 20, 1914........ $5008. 86 
EVENTS. 
June. 
28. Memorial services for Mrs. Doremus 


Scudder at Central’ Union Church, 
Opening of new Libby, McNeill & Libby 
pineapple cannery gives work to 1000 
persons..:... DrevaAy By ‘Clark “dies ‘at 

Hilo....Report of harbormaster shows 

big increase in local shipping. 

July. 

1. Oahu is made colonial garrison, plac- 
ing Hawaiian department on same mil- 
itary status as Philippines....Chamber 
of Commerce votes to have ex-Governor 
Frear make direct appeal to Secretary 
of War and Secretary of Navy to insist 
upon citizen labor being employed on 
government work here. 

2. Postmaster Young to urge mail service 
extension to Kaimuki........ James A. 
Rath, head worker of Palama Settle- 
ment makes annual report. 
shows much progress in three years . 
Local Y.W.C.A. girls defeat Wailuku 
team at Alexander House gymnasium. 

3. Promotion Committee to ask Panama- 

Pacific Exposition officials to observe 

June 11, 1915, as Hawaii Day at fair... 

Hawaiian swimmers in San Francisco 

take first six and six second places. 

Dr. W. P. Ferguson first speaker in 

Y.M.C.A. series theatre meetings. De- 

clares fraternity only solution of race 

problem....Dr. C. M. Sneldon on Maui, 
conducts services at Makawao and 

Wailuku Union Churches. 

6. 150 teachers in opening session of Nor- 
mal summer school. J. W. Wadman 
gives temperance address. 

7. Report from Technology Station shows 
Kilauea at highest point of year...... 
Ground breaking~ceremoniecs for Ha- 
waiian building at San Francisco. 

8. Central Y.M.C.A. to finance Japanese 
and Korean institutions...... Director- 
General Dougherty. estimates approxi- 
mate cost of 1915 Carnival at $13,600... 
U. S. Cruiser Milwaukee arrives from 
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Bremerton: wa J. W. Caldwell resigns | Telephones: 


from superintendency of Public Works 


C BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission Agts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co. Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—E. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; E. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
C. H. Cooke, R: A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Ca., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, 1st vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 8rd vice-presi- 
dent; John Guild, Secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
G. N. Wilcox, F. C. Atherton. 


We Are Agents 


for ‘“Knox”’ Ladies’ Hats. eneh 
“Modart” Front-lacing Corset. 
“Nemo” and “R & G” Corsets, 


““Butterick”’ Patterns, “Delinea- 
tor” and all the ““Butterick”” Pub- 


lications. 


N. §. Sachs Dry Gots Co., Lid. 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 
Phone 1165. 


Hexry H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. + 
Office, 1408; Residence, 2288. 
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opp. Union Grill, when you want your 
Furniture, Piano moved, or your baggage 


attended to. GITY TRANSFER 60. 


Phone 1281. JAS. H. LOVE. 


HF. Wichman &t0., 


LEADING JEWELERS. 
tt ot 


GOLD aANnbD 
SILVERSMITHS. 
ee 


1042-1050 FORT ST. 
HONOLULU. 


HOnoWtY Iron Works Gompany 


Established 1862. 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 


Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar’ Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 
Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 
| Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 
Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillis Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
eelsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 
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ile, 


19. 


20. 


21. 


24, 


Department...Opening of annual meet- 
ing of Hawaiian Evangelical Association 
at Wailuku continues eight days. 

Dr. C. M. Sheldon speaker at mass- 
meeting under auspices of Y.M.C.A. 
Tuberculosis Commission named by 
Governor Pinkham...... Evangelist Ki- 
mura begins campaign on Mani; many 
converts. : 

A. H. Ford returns from globe circling 
tour. 

Hon. P. C. Jones resigns from trustee- 
ship of Oahu College after 40 years of 
service. Presented with engraved sil- 
ver platter....Prof. Shigetaka Juko 
Shiga, noted scholar and educator ar- 
rives from Japan. 

W. M. Offley, special investigator of 
Department of Justice, sails for Wash- 
ington after probe into McCarn case... 
Chamber of Commerce to- petition 
Congress to christen one battleship in 
honor of territory...... Good. work of 
Outdoor Circle reported in beautifying 
of Capitol grounds....... Cable brings 
news of death in Chicago of Miss Ida M. 
Pope, Girls’ 
School. 

Malcolm A. Franklin, new collector of 
customs arrives....Hiram Bingham III 
arrives with family to spend summer. 
... Hawaii Fair Commission announces 
Hawaii building to cost $29,000....H. 
P. Wood, director of Promotion Com- 
mittee takes steps to make Hawaii 
World Capital...... D. L. Conkling ar 
rives in Washington on territorial bond 
matter. 

Memorial services for Ida M. Pope at 
Kawaiahao Church under auspices of 
Kamehameha alumnae. 


Raymer Sharp made _ special deputy 
collector by Malcolm A. Franklin. 
Weber tourist party of California 
school teachers returns after enjoyable 
vacation sojourn in islands. ; 
Chamber of Commerce appeals to 
Sheriff Rose asking that traffic laws 
be enforced....C. W. Ashford and W. 
S. Edings nominated as circuit court 
judges. 

Yacht Niagara on world cruise arrives 
under charter by Joseph Leiter, Chi- 
eago millionaire and party of friends. 


principal of Kamehameha 


HONOLULU CYCLERY CO 


Wholesale and Retail 


BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUNDRIES, MOTOR 


CYCLE . SUPPLIES, 


Telephone 2518 
Honolulu, T. H. 


VELOCIPEDES, 
GO CARTS AND TRICYCLES. 

180 S. King St. 
Waialua Branch, Tel. 968 


PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO, 
Office 
Hotel Street. 
Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. 


Telephone 1726. 


S. STEPHENSON 


HOUSE, SIGN AND 
DECORATIVE 


Patric ric 


Plain and Decorative Paper Hanging 


Graining and Polishing 
Wall Tinting and Frescoing 


137 and 139 King Street. 
Honolulu, T. H. 


NOW IN TOWN 


We are preaching the gospel of Better 
Tires. 


Goodyear-No-Rim-Cut and Best | 
Lubricating Oils and Greases. 


“MONOGRAM” 


Guarantee Vulcanizing Co. 


Alakea and Merchant streets, 
Honolulu, T. H. 
Sole Territorial Agents. 


We are Sole Agents 
for the 


RESCAI ay 
REMEDIES 


each one is sold under 
dad positive guarantee. 


Benson, Smith & Co.,Ltd. 


The REXALL Store 


Bibles and Testaments in Chinese, 


English, Hawaiian, Japanese, Portu- 


guese, Russian and Spanish. 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 


Corner Merchant and Alakea 


Sunday School Supplies. 
Reward Cards. 
Mottoes. 


C. E. Supplies; 
and silver. 


Condolence Cards, etc. 
Cc. E. Pins in gold 
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limit Your Spending ——$—— Do Not limit Your Saving 


A Savings Account or a Time Certificate of Deposit in either of our Banks will earn you Interest 
at the rate of 


Four Percent per Annum 


Conservative Accommodation and Security to our Depositors, is our Motto. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF WAILUKU 
Organized 190] 


THE LAHAINA NATIONAL BANK 
Organized 1906 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF PAIA 
Organized .1913 All under the same Management 


United States Depositories 


For Postal Savings Funds 


C. H. Cooke, President C. D. LUFKIN, Cashier and Mgr. 
Assistant Cashiers: J. Garcia, V. C. Schoenberg, W. O. Aiken 


COMBINED CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $144,000.00 
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Kahului Railroad Company's 
Merchandise Department 


DEALERS IN 


Nor’west and Redwood Lumber; Mouldings; Hardwoods; Glass; 

Doors; Windows; Coal; Lime; Cement; Bricks; Fence Wire; 

Roofbestos; Pipe; Gutters; Galvanized Plain and Corrugated 
Sheets; Cocks; Valves; Bronze; Pitch; Pipe Fittings; etc. 


Tel. No. 1062: Kahului, Maui 


Back Row: The three Peace Scholarship Boys. 


From left to right, Shimeta Yamada, Kitaru Kita, Koji Hashimoto. 


Front Row: Rev. D. Ebina, Hon. S. Ebara, Count Okuma, President Naruse and 
Dr. Motoda. 


That the Premier of Japan together with his distinguished confreres honor this Peace 
Movement with their continued and active assistance, re-emphasizes 


“HAWAII'S GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY.” 
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Henry 
Waterhouse 
Trust Co., 
Ltd. 


Feal Estate 


Stocks and 
Bonds 


Fire Lie 
Bond and Auto 
/nsurance 


Safe Deposit 
Boxes 


Fort & Merchant 
Streets : Honolulu 


H. Hackfeld & Co. 


LIMITED 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


Importers of General Merchandise 


Agents for Pacific Mail and American- 
Hawaiian S. S. Cos. 


HONOLULU ae JH: 
Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


Oahu College 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A. B., President.) 
and 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A.B., Principal). 


Offer complete College Preparatory 
Work, together with Special Com- 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Oahu College Rea Honolulu, H. T. 


THEO. H. DAVIES & C9., LTD, 
Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 
SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 


Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 

Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an ‘Chief’ Brands of Canned Pineapples. 


San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 
Cable address, “Draco.” 


The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED. 


Financial, Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


STANGENWALD BUILDING. 


Cable Address: “*Dilpax.” 
Codes: Liebers, Western Union, A. B. C. 


P. O. Box 446. 


aass—a|/HONOLULU - - - - HAWAII 


ISHOP COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


Sugar Factors, Insurance and Machinery Agents 
Shipping Agents Representing 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Wahiawa Water Co., Ltd. 


Etna Insurance Company, (Fire, Life, Marine 
and Automobile) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Citizens Insurance Company 
London Assurance Corporation 


Fulton Iron Works o1 St. Louis, 
Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Greens Fuel Economizer Company 
Chas. C. Moore & Co., Engineers 
Matson Navigation Co. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
New Engiand Mutual Life Insurance Company 
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Reset and Reconstruct Jewelry 
in Modern Styles. 
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Paty 


Execute Special Work in their 
Designing and Manufacturing 
Departments: Silverware, Jew- 
elry, Stationery, Book-plates, 
Bronzes, Tablets, Medals. 
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Satisfactory facilities 
for those who: cannot 
place their orders in 
person. . - ame 
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ALEXANDER YOUNG 
BUILDING. : 
HONOLULU. K 
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OURPHRONTISPIECE. 


HE FRIEND is glad to give 
first prominence this month 
not to the terrible convulsion in 
Europe (let us hope the last war- 

like kick of the brute in world history) 
but to the quiet coming of three more 
Peace Scholars from Japan to the Mid- 
Pacific Institute. It speaks volumes for 
the sanity of life in our neighbor nation 
that the Premier, Count Okuma, who is 
at the same time its most distinguished 
statesman; Hon S. Ebara, one of the 
great Christian political leaders; Rev. 
Messrs. Ebina and Motoda representing 
extremes of liberalism and conservatism 


~ in the Church of the Empire, and Presi- 


“dent Naruse, the founder of Concordia 
and chief exponent of woman’s educa- 


tion in Japan, should deem the sending 
of three boys to Hawaii for study of suf- 
ficient importance to draw them to the 
home of the Prime Minister in order to 
give a quasi public character to this 
youthful embassy. It is a part of the 
‘prevision for which Japan is coming to 
be noted. Her leaders divine great 


movements in their tiny, incipient, baby 
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days. They know well that ideals are 
born in out of the way places. They 
mean to foster them, however inconspic- 
uous their origin. So in the midst of 
turmoil unprecedented even in this world 
of din and stress these men are quiet and 
large enough of mind to take an hour 
from work thoughts; from the strife of 
diplomacy and from their absorbing so- 
cial tasks to give the best in themselves 
to these lads whose mission it is to 
weave one more tiny strand into the 
warp and woof of the movement for 
world peace. Just such strands will 
finally make up the irresistibly strong 
mesh of human unity. The invasion of 
America by these boys means more for 
humanity, constructively estimated, than 
Germany’s mighty advance into France. 
For on this ocean we hope never to see 
a great war. And these three youths 
are emblematic of Asia giving to Ameri- 
ca her best self, the promise of her fu- 
ture, in order that America in turn may 
lavish on Asia her best, the legacy which 
the wonderful past has so richly be- 
queathed to her. The two continents 
need each other beyond all description. 
They were trained by God for this inter- 
change and The Friend believes that the 
real patriot in. America is the man who 
discerning this has the will to win his 
nation to the full appreciation of this 
intertwined destiny of Far East and Far 
West. Now is the critical moment in 
human history for .the conversion of 
both Asia and America to this great 
truth of Together for the Humanity of 
the future. All barriers must be broken 
that tend to keep the two apart. Ameri- 
ca more even than Asia needs to be 
taught this new ideal in world states- 
manship. Her eyes are still directed 
backward toward the east instead of for- 
ward toward the west. The European 
war exhausting the resources of that 
continent will help her look elsewhere 
for a wide trade future and thus bring 
Asia into her field of vision. The one 
thing most needed today in our country 
is an adequate conception of the value 
of Asiatic friendship and the will to cul- 
tivate it. 


THE NEW IDEE FIXE. 

The most pregnant hour in the history 
of mankind since America’s anti-slavery 
war of 1861 to 1865 has struck. When 


God gets ready to give His children a 
lesson He never flinches. Man has to 
drain the bitter cup to the dregs. He 
richly needs the experience because he 
is so stupid a blockhead. It is more than 
a decade and a half since Czar Nicholas 
summoned the nations to a world con- 
vention in the interests of lesseniug the 
armaments of the powers and of fur- 
thering the peace of mankind. The in- 
tervening years have witnessed the as- 
sembling of two great Peace Congresses, 
the establishment of an international tri- 
bunal, the submission of many disputes 
to arbitration and the maintenance of the 
most widespread and thorough going 
peace propaganda ever known on earth. 
The reason and conscience of mankind 
have been won for peace. But not its 
will. For strangest of all human contra- 
dictions has been the fateful drift of 
the nations towards inevitable war side 
by side with the unprecedented agitation 
on behalf of peace. The powers refused 
point blank to disarm. Nay, the two 
most virile of great political leaders, 
Wilhelm of Germany and Roosevelt of 
America, preached the doctrine in sea- 
son and out of season that elaborate, 
costly and extensive preparation for war 
was the only possible road to peace. The 
dogma of national honor was at the same 
time championed as an anti-toxine to the ° 
universal arbitration microbe of the anti- 
war propagandist. The nations began 
to arm as never before. Billions of 
money were blown into batleships and 
defenses while as a consequence of this 
withholding of capital from productive 
enterprises millions of humans sweated 
in direst poverty. War scares were pe- 
riodically paraded in Britain, France and 
Germany on one side the earth and in 
America and Japan on the other. Com- 
bustibles were heaped up throughout 
three continents and all that was needed 
was a spark. It had to come. Patiently 
day in and day out to train millions of 
men to fight and then expect them not 
to do the only thing which they have been 
most consummately taught to do is a 
fool’s hope. Meantime the Kaiser seems 
to have been the only one. who had a 
method in all this madness. We would 
expect as much of Germany where 
everything from the cradle to the grave 
is subjected to the exactitude of science. 
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With Wilhelm rested the cause of world 
peace. He implied as much, more than 
once. He seems to have been cheated 
by no such mirage as the perpetuation of 
peace among bullies armed to the teeth 
and brought up only to fight. But he 
would not lift his finger until he was 
good and ready. The Balkan war ex- 
hausted the corner of Europe that he 
most wanted as a road to the Mediter- 
ranean and Asia. An assassin’s bullet 
gave the excuse. Wilhelm nodded to 
Francis Joseph and the dogs of war 
were set free. The Kaiser knew what 
he would do. Campaign plans had long 
ago been perfected. First France must 
be crushed, then Britain humbled and 
then the Teuton should emerge as the 
unifier of Europe and the dominant 
world power. This is the picture that 
some keen observers give of the Kaiser’s 
dream. If true, which we _ doubt, 
he is fighting his way towards, its 
realization. But it will never come 
to pass. First because no nation is 
strong enough to dominate the world; 
the era of conquest is past forever. And 
second because the age of Brotherhood 
has dawned and God rules on earth, not 
the war lord nor any nation of war lords. 
No one can contemplate the panorama 
of human life these days without being 
almost dazed at the sight of this new 
world horror, a continental war. Eu- 
rope’s plight is branding deep down both 
in the human consciousness and in man- 
kind’s subconscious self the conviction 
of the hideous uselessness, the awful 
waste, the essential criminality and the 
unspeakable atrocity of all armed con- 
flict. Mankind for once is getting its fill 
of blood. God is rubbing into the quiv- 
ering flesh of His children the salt of the 
.sin and the shame and the misery of war. 
Blessed be His name! May He never let 
up until men shall so have learned 
the bitter lesson that war _ shall 
be no more. There was no_ other 
road to be trodden but the war 
road for men who had gotten lost in the 
wilderness of the false axiom that “The 
only way to preserve peace is to prepare 
for war.” This new idee fixe, as the 
French term it, that “war among men is 
henceforth impossible and the war pre- 
parer the common enemy of mankind” 
is slowly being ingrown into the very 
substance of the human soul. The pres- 
ent war in Europe with all its horrors. 
and we are just on the outer verge of 
the. unspeakable details, is the active 
agent in this healthful process. Let it 
go on then until the wealth of that con- 
tinent exhausted and millions of her 
best ruthlessly slain, her poverty-strick- 
en, starving masses shall arise, sweep 


royalty and aristocracy in one crimson 
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flood from the earth and _ forgetting 
bounds of nationality in brotherhood 
shall unite to raise upon the ruins of 
militarism the new United States of Eu- 
rope, that shall usher in the peaceful 
Federation of Mankind. 


HAWAII PROMOTION. 


We commend to our readers the care- 
ful perusal of Mr. Theodore Richards’ 
letter to the Ad Club, their reply and 
the cartoon on our last page. It is per- 
fectly natural for the people of this Ter- 
ritory who have for months faced a dis- 
couraging financial situation to breathe 
freely and experience relief in the pros- 
perity that has come to our chief indus- 
try as a result of the European war. It 
is also very human for those interested 
in the welfare of the Islands to strain 
every nerve to take advantage of the 
damming up of the stream of travel east- 
ward by facilitating its flow in our direc- 
tion. So that there be neither ghoulish 
delight over our prosperity, nor callous 
heartlessness which cares not how long 
the war last nor how bitter it be, if it 
tend only to larger income for us, the 
proprieties will not be offended. But 
this concession to good breeding will not 
save us from the blighting character ef- 
fects of profiting by others’ misfortunes 


unless we go farther and apply our gains 


to social betterment. Mr. Richards’ ter- 
minology is good. The money Hawaii 
may make out of this war is “blood 
money,” wrung from the bleeding hearts 
of our brothers and sisters in Europe. 
This sort of plenty for us means star- 
vation for them. And we ought not to 
be content to hoard it or transmute it 
into luxuries. We might well dedicate a 
definite share of these increased goods 
to some great expression of human sym- 
pathy. The war is likely to end in wide- 
spread suffering in Europe, calling for 
generous expression of sympathy on the 


part of the rest of the world. It would 
be a_ splendid thing for Hawaii 
not only to come to the relief of 


the National Red Cross Society which 
is asking for funds but also to start 
a wide movement for the relief of the 
poverty-stricken at the close of the con- 
flict. Let the word go forth that our 
people are already beginning the crea- 
tion of a great fund of helpfulness and 
are bound to turn the wave of prosperity 
flowing our way to the benefit of those 
whose misfortunes have given us added 
power to bless them. Let this note of 
altruism be struck thus early in our cam- 
paign for tourist travel and for more 
prosperous days in the Islands, in fact, 
let it be a vital part of the entire scheme. 
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PRESIDENT LOWREY. 

For some years Hon. P. C. Jones has 
desired to lay down the responsiWility of 
the presidency of the Hawaiian Board 
which he has administered with such sig- 
nal success for a decade, the most pros- 
perous in the entire history of the organ- 
ization. His recent illness from which 
he made such a complete recovery led 
him to press his resignation, which the 
Board reluctantly accepted. Mr. Fred- 
erick J. Lowrey, who for the past four 
years has occupied the position of vice- 
president, was unanimously chosen to 
succeed Mr. Jones at the August session 
of the Board. Mr. Lowrey has been one 
of the most faithful members of the 
Board for many years, has unselfishly 
devoted time, strength and interest to it, 
has served on its finance and Chinese 
Committees with great faithfulness, has 
represented the American Board as one 
of the Trustees of its landed property in 
this Territory, and possesses the qualifi- 
cations that mark him out naturally for 
this position of leadership. Under his 
administration we may look for the same 
careful business policy and steadily en- 
larging work that has characterized the 
past history of the Hawaiian Board. The 
Friend rejoices that Mr. Lowrey has 
consented to accept this onerous and im- 
portant position and congratulates the 
Board and its constituency upon the 
bright prospects which his incumbency 
promises. 


POPHEPIUS xe 


Giuseppe Sarto chose well when he se- 
lected his pontifical name. For he was 
almost good enough to be great. He 
followed Leo XIII, one of the really 
great popes, who inherited the most seri- 
ous problems that have faced the ponti- 
ficate for many centuries. Pius IX had 
committed the unpardonable blunder of 
letting himself be dogmaed into infalli- 
bility—the most indisputable proof of 
his fallibility possible. He quarreled 
with the Italian government and acted 
like a spoilt child till death relieved the 
situation. Leo XIII, starting out with a 
discredited church, quietly set about re- 
forming the entire structure and rehabi- 
litating it with the Powers of Europe. 
He succeeded and left a compact, united, 
respected organization. Pius X had none 
of his predecessor’s statesmanship. He 
came to his high office from Venice, 
where he had changed the character of 
his see and had made the church stand 
for purity and righteousness. His tal- 
ents lay along the line of the parish. 
priest and he brought the virtues of a 
pastor to the papal chair. They are 
hardly the right equipment however for 
the position. It was natural for him to 
mistake modernism for an abuse that 
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needed correction. He directed his pow- 
er against this trend toward the light 
and failed. But his disposition was so 
kindly and his personal character so 
pure and Christlike that he was no fight- 
er and\provoked no great bitterness. 
These noble qualities so endeared him 
to Christians of every name that no pope 
for centuries has been more truly honored 
and loved. He has won for his church 
a far kindlier feeling and has prepared 
the way for a successor who if rightly 
minded may do wonders towards reunit- 
ing Christendom. It is thus that good- 
ness and a Christly spirit win the most 
important victories. Pius X_ therefore 
has been a real advance upon Leo XIII, 
and the Church of Christ has during his 
pontificate progressed materially toward 
the prayer of its Lord for its oneness. 
We share the sorrow of all Catholics in 
the loss of such a character from the 
ranks of the Church on earth, rejoice 
with them in the summons that has come 
to him to the larger life and hope that 
his successor may be a man after the 
mind of the Master. 


eee eel ICAL POT. 


The direct primary in Hawaii has had 
the effect of starting the fires a month 
or more earlier than in old time conven- 
tion days. But the game around the fire- 
place is more interesting. One effect of 
the new law is to enable men who by 
no stress of necessity could have gotten 
their names before the voters to grace 
the official ballot with their cognomens. 
The candidacy of some of these men is 
a huge joke but adds to the spice of life. 
Others like Prof. Bryan are altogether 
too good ever to have commended them- 
selves to the old time political hacks who 
did the nominating. Hence the system 
promises to be a benefit all around. Since 
our previous issue the question of the 

_ delegate has been complicated by new 
candidacies and the outcome has become 
beclouded. It is by no means so sure 
that Prince Kuhio will defeat Mr. Rice 
as Republican standard bearer, and Mr. 
McCandless has found a doughty oppon- 
ent in Mr. Palmer Woods. If both 
Messrs. Kuhio and Woods should be no- 
minated it would be quite a joke and at 
the same time a merited rebuke to the 
sort of politics which led to the entrance 


of Mr. Woods into the field to defeat 


the Prince. Whatever the outcome the 
race is proving a merry one. So many 
have enlisted in the contest for the leg- 
‘islative and county tickets that it ought 
to be possible for lovers of good govern- 
ment to pick out a very promising group 
of public servants. 


WALTER G. SMITH. 
A sturdy soul with splendid convic- 
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tions, a well trained conscience and a 
will equal to every emergency. He loved 
a fight for righteousness and carried in 
his pen a more trenchant weapon than 
any sword. There is no greater test of 
character than the editorship of a daily 
newspaper. For to a man of real parts 
the position offers power as nearly irre- 
sponsible as any station in modern life. 
Mr. Smith used his powers freely, hon- 
estly and for the most part.wisely. A 
paper that had him for its editor was 
always worth taking. [For in the first 
place he wrote interestingly. He had 
not a dull nerve center in his brain. He 
also could instruct. During the Russo- 
Japanese war his editorials were far and 
away more informing than those of 
many mainland papers with a national 
reputation. His forecasts were almost 
always correct while editors of the great 
metropolitan dailies who trusted to the 
news that filtered in from Asia went 
often far afield. One reason for this 
was his intimate acquaintance with not 
a few of the sites of battles, gained dur- 
ing the Chino-Japanese conflict. He 
loved the truth and was devoted to the 
public weal. He had high ideals of hon- 
or and a truly humble religious spirit. 
To know him well was to honor and love 
him. He served Honolulu unselfishly 
and was one of her most useful citizens. 
He battled for purity in politics and 
played a large part in setting forth high 
ideals of public service. He championed 
all good causes and never prostituted his 
position for personal ends. Sometimes 
he hit too hard and at others the wrong 
man. But he always did it conscien- 
tiously. His limitations were those of 
our common humanity. A man of high 
character and clean life, he was a force 
for righteousness and a real loss to Ha- 
waii when considerations of health called 
him away. He helped to make Honolulu 
a better city and the whole world a finer 
home for real men. We mourn his de- 


parture. 
TO THE PRESIDENT. 
The Frienp joins all other loyal 


American journals in giving expression 
to the universal sympathy of the Nation 
with President Wilson and his family in 
the great bereavement through which 
God has called them to pass. Their sor- 


row is the common sorrow of all the 
people and in the prayer which myriads 
have breathed for divine comfort the 
heart of our Chief Magistrate must have 
found peace and power. We look for 
still nobler public service to flow from 
this chastening experience which has 
brought ruler and ruled into closer com- 
munion. 


19, 
JAPAN’S CROWNING CHANCE. 


Japan certainly faces the sort of op- 
portunity which comes but once in a 
millenium to a great and ambitious na- 
tion. That in a comparatively short 
time she will possess herself of Kiau- 
chau seems certain. What will she do 
with it? The intimation has come from 
somewhere that she may restore it to 
China. That would indeed be a consum- 
mate stroke of Christian diplomacy un- 
paralleled in history. For she would 
bind to herself the lasting regard of her 
great Republican neighbor to the west 
and at the same time would most deeply 
move the heart of America. The sting 
would also be taken out of the defeat 
for Germany. What Japan most needs 
today is the absolute confidence of the 
two greatest republics on earth. With- 
out this she cannot achieve her manifest 
destiny. At this juncture it is fortunate 
that the helm of state is in the hands of 
Count Shigenobu Okuma who, though 
not professing to be a convert to Chris- 
tianity, is a man of truly Christian spirit 
and character and who holds, as he re- 
cently stated in his message to America, 
that “it is Japan’s mission to harmonize 
eastern and western civilization in order 
to help bring about the unification of the 
world.” If Japan really means business 
in this direction she now has her crown- 
ing chance. God grant her leaders wis- 
dom, unselfishness and world-patriotism 
enough to be true to this great privi- 
lege. For to be placed in a position 
which enables her to show such nobility 
of nature is as rich a boon as the Al- 
mighty can confer upon a nation. The 
restoration of Kiauchau to China side 
by side with Wilson’s forbearance to- 
wards Mexico are the bright spots in 
this year of war blackness. We believe 
that Japan will prove equal to this great 
manifestation of international honor. 

Des: 


> 
o “Se “ 


o 


> 
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We all live for one another; and of all 
the follies with which humanity has been 
cursed, this vice of social snobbishness 
and vulgar pride, be it hereditary, edu- 
cational, professional or mercenary, is 
the most unintelligent and the least par- 
donable.—Silvester Horne. 

Hawaii is graceful in the roje of 
peacemaker. One of her clergy leaves 
to take part in the campaign inaugurated 
in the United States for a better under- 
standing between the American people 
and the people of Japan—to reduce or 
do away with the friction growing out 
of California’s anti-Japanese legislation. 
—Paradise of the Pacific. 
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“Hawaii's Golden Opportunity” 


(We are indebted to the Ad Club for this phrase. It is cet from their printed appeal for Faster 


promotion funds. ) 


HERE is one, we will gladly admit. While we are about it we will admit farther that we share 
in common with the rest of the community the interest in that word “‘golden”. It would look 
smugly complacent and superior if we disavowed our kinship with our fellows in this respect; 

but who likes a “‘cad”’ anyway ? 

So much admitted; when the talk about war and its effect on Hawaiian sugar began, we pricked 

up our ears. ‘There was general elation all over the town. Of course the papers reflected it. Sugar 
at six cents! ( 

Then it was that some of us began to have qualms. There began to appear to be a suggestion 

of ghoulishness about this calculating spirit,—this exultation about wealth which was to spring out of 
world misery. Then comes the move to get more tourists based upon the same “psychological 
moment.”” Now, if we could only have come forward immediately with the idea we now propose, 
how much more opportune. Alas, these after-thoughts are the order rather than the exception. How- 
ever, we are printing herewith a letter to the Ad Club and their rejoinder which will show that IT IS 
BY NO MEANS TOO LATE TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE NEW ELEMENT IN 
THE TOURIST SCHEME. We have no desire to stand in judgment on the Ad Club plan, but 


rather to foster it and turn into appropriate channels some of the fruits of the campaign. It seems to 
us that the claim is no mere sentimental one. First it is a nghtful first mortgage on the fund. Secondly 
—we are well-nigh ashamed to urge this consideration—it will be the best advertising idea for Hawaii 


ever put forth. Hawaii the great Peace center! HAWAII THE SYMPATHETIC, with gifts ex- 


tended to war-cursed suffering and homeless ones. 
We submit that here most signally is 


HAWAII’S GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 


What will we do with it? 


To the Ad Club Committee, 
Honolulu. 


Gentlemen :— 


August 24, 1914. 


Your convincing appeal for help to bring tourists,is before us. The AD CLUB doubtless invites constructive 
criticism and we suggest the following by way of ADDENDUM to your scheme: 
You call attention IN RED to the effect of WAR upon Hawaii’s Income. Sugar is clearly benefited, but - 
the RED is most suggestive. With no straining at the dramatic, we are justified in the statement that our increase in 
sugar profits is at the price of the blood of Europe. 
Say that we “‘are not responsible’’ and that “‘it is an ill wind, etc’. At best, does it not sound a little like 
the prayer of the children of the Newfoundland coast,—‘‘God send us a wreck before morning’, for us to be talking 
too much of our blood-bought gains, if for ourselves alone? 
Now comes the Tourist plea, resting (in red) on Europe’s frightful plight,—their extremity, ““Hawaii’s Golden 
Opportunity’. 
If the rich wreckage of Europe must needs come to our shores—and it would seem as though it must—in 
Humanity’s name let us turn some of this blood money into channels for the good of mankind,—more spenieay for 
those who suffer the most. 
Our suggestion ought not to hurt your plea. If you make use of it, WE WILL BACK YOU OUR BEST 
in an effort to secure the money. It is roughly as follows: | 
1. Let us make Hawaii the bearer of a substantial gift to war-ridden Europe. This might be in the form of 
RED CROSS assistance, or to some recognized Relief Society of the countries affected. 

2. We could start a relief fund in the event of a war in the Pacific. 

3. The Propaganda of Peace between Japan and America, already well started in the form of Peace 
Scholarships, could be further promoted. 

There are doubtless many other ways of using such a fund if created. 


Funds for any of the above causes could be raised from A DEFINITE PER CENT OF ALL PLEDGES 


' 
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PAID IN, or if some way could be thought out, BY ASSESSMENT LATER, WHEN THE RESULTS OF 
THE CAMPAIGN ARE MANIFEST. 

Desiring to help rather than hinder your project, and feeling reasonably sure that this form of appeal will bring 
you more assistance. 


Sincerely, 


THE FRIEND. 
Manager. 


(We well-nigh failed to print the following,—the dates will show why, and we proceed to “‘kill’’ other 

matter to get it in.) 
Honolulu, T. H., Sept. 3, 1914. 

Mr. Theodore Richards, ° 

Manager “The Friend’, 

City. 

Dear Sir: 


Your proposal to provide a ‘“‘substantial gift to war-ridden Europe’’ in connection with the present campaign 
on behalf of the Hawaii Promotion Committee Fund has received the consideration of the Honolulu Ad Club. For 
that organization I am instructed to thank you for your interest in its work, to disclaim any thought of securing ad- 
vantage by the misfortunes of others at war or in peace, to volunteer co-operation in any worthy relief measure under- 
taken by our community, and to say that the merger you suggest does not appeal to us as being either practicable or 
timely. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) ED. TOWSE 
For the Honolulu Ad Club. 


This need not close the episode as far as the Promotion Committee is concerned. We have 
not given up the idea. Since the fund is to be raised and go into the hands of the Promotion Com- 
mittee, it would be better business, and in better taste to have them propose and handle any such fund. 
The fact of the matter is that the appalling nature of the calamity to the world HAS NOT COME 
HOME TO US YET. Mark you though, it is coming nearer to us all the time, and whether we 
feel the pinch in our purses or not, we are bound to come cheek by jow] to the dire distress of humanity 
yet. We will not be able to shunt it completely out of our sight with gay posters and bunting, much 
less dance it all down in the whirl of carnival. 

What is your “Carnival’’ anyway, if not a “‘farewell to flesh”. The gay hordes that first named 
this function may have thought that they could square things with a good-humored Deity, and ‘“‘may 
He please excuse this one mad fling, before we come under the spell of the cross’. And what ‘“‘flesh’’ 
shall we bid farewell to> ‘The carrion of a long line of battle fields with piles of human compost and 
blood-soaked earth such as this astonished world has never seen? And may our God of Gold please 
excuse us while we dance and play a bit gathering up our white skirts from the soil of it, and trying 
with ukulele and singing girls to drown the noise of battle and the wails of women and children. 

“Oh, ‘Rot’ now your overdoing it.” So be it, we'll discount it. How much, pray? Shall 
we discount it, say 75 per cent, or even 90 per cent? That’s liberal enough for you, isn’t it. THEN 


een TEN PER CENT TO BE SAVED FOR THE-WOE OF THE WORLD. 


- A CHAIR OF COMMON SENSE 


Amherst College proposes to establish 
such a professorship. Its aim is to en- 
lighten the students as to the purpose of 
college life and work, and show them 


how they ought to fit themselves into 


life. The average student has a very 
artificial view of life, and his application 
to book learning and experimentation 


often tends to increase his isolation from 


practical life. We shall watch with in- 


_ terest the experiment of training him to 


keep in touch with the work-a-day world 
and admire the professor who excels in 
the valuable art of doing it. 


° 


Rev. S. Kimura is carrying on with 
great energy his campaign among the 
Japanese churches. Over 700 decisions 
to lead a Christian life have been an- 
nounced in his meetings and new enthus- 
iasm has been kindled all along the line. 
During the middle of September he will 


co-operate with the churches of Kauai, 
which have laid very intelligent plans for 


the campaign. Mr. Oho’s church band 
will accompany him and play at all of 
the meetings. BS. 


7 
~ 


The sleeping sickness in South Africa 
is said to be caused by a microbe. Does 
this microbe haunt — unventilated 
churches on Sunday morning? 
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Already an appeal for European war 
relief has come from the American Red 
The letter THE 
FRIEND in the last mail says in part: 


Cross. received by 


The American Red Cross appeals most 
earnestly to all of our people; to the 
governors of states, as presidents of the 
Red Cross state boards; to the Red Cross 
Chapters; to mayors of cities; to cham- 
bers of commerce; to boards of trade; 
and to all associations and individuals, 
for contributions to carry on this work. 
Contributions may be designated by the 
donors, if they so desire, for the aid of 
any special country, and will be used for 
the country designated; but assistance 
will be given to all, in the true spirit of 
the Red Cross represented by its motto, 
“Neutrality-Humanity.” 


Grieved as we may be over this ter- 
rible war, the agonizing cry of suffering 
men can not appeal to us in vain. 


Contributions may be sent to the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, Washington, D. C., or to 
any local Red Cross Treasurer, or to any 
one of the Red Cross Treasurers. 


QUITE IRREGULAR 


NOMINEE 


(This is not 

his picture :— 

We couldn't 
get one. ) 


R. ELY GOOD 


In the first place, he doesn’t want 
the job,—says he never would stand 
like a blind beggar on a street corner 
whining out “Please sir, give me a 
vote.” 

So he isn’t much on campaigning— 
unless there is a real issue, not involving 
himself. 

We just naturally have got to ask 
him to take the job,—tell him we 
NEED HIM BAD. 

My! how he would fit into the Ho- 
nolulu Mayoralty. If he was to get 
into the legislature most of the rest 
would look like three dimes. 

As to Washington; R. Ely would 
prove that the most Royal ornament we 


could send would be a MAN. 
For Heaven’s Sake, 


Lets Get Him. 


No, dear Reader, the above is not a descrip- 
tion of Joe Cohen. We touch on him later. Just 
a little sorry we can not “take on” some of the 
others. —T. R. 
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Where is the Peacemaker? 


It is quite the fashion just now to 
laugh at the advocates of peace. They 
are spoken of as though they were down 
and out. Will they ever recover cour- 
age to show their faces again? 

It seems to be imagined that the peace 
advocate contemplates the early triumph 
of the principles for which he pleads, 
and that now, therefore, he must be 
overwhelmed in the confusion of defeat. 

Do men indeed think that God’s har- 
vest must come in October! Not so 
shallow is the mind of peace workers. 

The world is a big field to be tilled 
and sown; stumps have to be rooted out 
and swamps drained before the harvest 
is reaped. 


2, 
“ 


But one contention of the peace advo- 
cate seems now to have gained unwilling 
assent. It is admitted that “Preparation 
for war is a poor guarantee of Peace.” 
It is admitted by a dozen nations, who 
are sealing their confession with blood 
and tears and stamping it indelibly into 
their soil. 


~~ 


The Sword is victorious today. It has 
pierced the neck of Peace; but Peace is 
not vanquished. She has given birth to 
too many children who, baptized in her 
blood, will espouse her cause with 
double energy. 


, 
Sa 


With every victory the arm of oppres- 
sion grows weaker, and with every de- 
feat the cause of the oppressed grows 
stronger. Mars has grown red in the 
face, perhaps in the excess of his wrath 
he may betray his vulnerable point. 


fe 


No great cause triumphs until some 
one has been crucified. Peace claims no 
exemption from this rule. She knows 
that armaments will mow her children 
to the ground, but she also knows that 
the voice of her children’s blood cries 
out to God, and what a cry is that which 
goes up today! 


2, 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE CHURCH PEACE 
CONFERENCE, CONSTANCE, 
GERMANY. 


“At the very moment when the armies of 
Europe were mobilizing all about them, the 
Conference of the Churches was held at 
Constance. 

“One voice for peace on earth and good 
will among men was heard among the din 
and clamor of war,—and although it was 
drowned by the sounds of conflict it will 
still be heard—and some day heeded—by 
the nations. 

“Two great truths which the delegates 
had been prepared to utter were given 
proof before their eyes: that the present 
international order is essentially un-Chris- 
tian and must break down and give place 
to a new order to be founded on justice in- 
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ANN MARIA DIMOND STANGEN- 
WALD. 


NCE more the little circle of chil- 
dren of the mission has been in- 
vaded by Death. 

Mrs. Stangenwald was the second 
daughter of Henry Dimond and Ann 
Maria Anna, his wife. Her parents 
came to Hawaii in the same ship with 
the Rev. Titus Coan and wife, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. O. Hall and others. 

More than forty years ago she mar- 
ried Dr. Hugo Stangenwald and was a 
most faithful and devoted wife. 

As a neighbor she most certainly ful- 
filled the “royal law.” Her never-fail- 
ing kindness and thoughtfulness, so 
quietly and unobtrusively bestowed, can- 
not be forgotten. 

She loved flowers and tended her 
garden with loving faithfulness that she 
might have them to send to her friends 
in joy or sorrow, and often a growing 
plant which she had carefully tended 
formed her Christmas greeting to a 
friend. 

She had no children of her own but 
“Aunt Annie” is a name full of sweet- 
ness to the large circle of young people 
who loved her. 

Unselfish devotion and cheerful pa- 
tience were chief characteristics of this 
noble woman. “She has gone to her 
crowning” and her crown is well won. 


Evizipeta V2 G) HALL. 


A zealous Boston woman _ proposes 
the enactment of a law limiting court- 
ships to a maximum length of two 
years. 


F. J. Lowrey, new president of the Hawaiian 
Board, elected July 24, 1914 
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A Liquor Man 


For Mayor of Honolulu !!!! 


Here’s a cartoon two years old. Mr. Cohen issued “daily ads” which he called “Splinters,” 
so we handed him some. The same conditions hold now. 


: | | DIDNT YOU 
be THAT PERFECTLY 


|| GOOD PLANK 1s Une! ! 
| PAID FOR ITS 
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“Not Controlled by BIG INTERESTS” he said THEN 
‘‘Absolutely Independent” he says NOW 


HOW ABOUT THE ITALIAN-SWISS WINE CO? 
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Letter from Miss Anne Pope to the Children of Miss Ida M. Pope 


1301 East 60th St., 
Chicago, July 17th. 


HOUGH always surrounded by the greatest love, care 

and help, I nit needed and wanted my sister. Our 
hearts and minds swung together in perfect harmony. Her 
great interests and ideals made life beautiful and worth while 
to me under all circumstances—even through prolonged illness 
and enforced inactivity. To sit back and watch her was a 
rich life for me. Though I needed her and wanted her, I gave 
her back to you willingly and gladly bécause you needed her 
too. I made her going back to you easy for her, as I knew 
her aloha for you and Hawaii was so great. 

I tried to make my life all that she wished me to. I reveled 
in her letters and waited for her next visit. The last time I 
waited four years for her to come. 

Her family made such wonderful plans for her homecom- 


MISS IDA M. POPE 


Beloved principal of Kamehameha Girls’ School, who died in Chi- 
cago, July 14. 


generous preparations were made in four 
homes for her. All waited for her coming, but they gave her 
to me first. Some of her family went to the country to pre- 
pare perfectly for her there, while others stayed with me in 
Chicago to welcome her here. 

The home that she was to come to is on the Midway, “the 


ing. Beautiful, 


most beautiful street in the world.” It is a great, wide open, 
tree and grass covered boulevard, sweeping at each end into 
a beautiful park. It seems to be without beginning or end—a 
lovely bit of infinite space in a great city. 

It was here that I waited to meet my sister. She was to 
come to me from the east entrance of the Midway. As I 
waited in the morning with my face to the east, the world 
seemed full of hope and promise. As I saw her walking 
strongly and surely toward me, my crutches seemed to fly and 
carry me to her. My meeting with her on the beautiful Mid- 
way compensated for my wait of four years. 

Almost as soon as we went into the house, she wanted to 
open her trunk, as she had gifts for-all. Like a true Hawaiian, 
she showered us with her choicest treasures. Many had been 
gifts from you. Our house was filled with your aloha and 
we felt it. 

In a few days the family went to the country to prepare for 
her visit to them, and we were alone together. 

She told me that she had not been well, but thought she 
would be after a rest. I sent for our family physician, who 
told us there was danger for her at any time, though she might 
have no trouble for years. He said that rest and quiet were 
essential for a time. She took his opinion with perfect quiet 
and courage. We never spoke of the danger but lived in the 
present and in making plans for you. 

We had many beautiful days together—days full of rest and 
peace and quiet. She sometimes said: “I listen to the quiet. 
It rests me.” Often in the evening we sat on the Midway to 
watch the sunset. 

Many times as we sat there she talked of you and of her 
plans for you. She had great aloha and was a friend to you. 
She wanted to study and make her school better for you. She 
wanted to go to see some schools in other cities, to get ideas 
for you. She went to talk to a professor at the University of 
Chicago to learn more for you. She was hoping to go to the 
Philippine Islands to study the schools there, as she had heard 
that they were the best in the world. She was willing to spend 
all her strength and money for you, her children. She gave 
to you as a true Hawaiian gives. 

She wanted her school to give you such a practical, efficient 
training, that there would be no break between school and 
later life. She wanted you to be independent, self-supporting 


women. Also, she wanted to give you an appreciation of the 
most beautiful things of life and to fit you to take your place 
with dignity among any people of the world. 

When the time came that she could no longer carry on the 
work at Kamehameha, she wanted to live in Hawaii just to 
be your mother, and her sister Katherine and I were to join 
her. 

I am sorry that I cannot give her back to you again, but she 
suddenly had to leave us all. 

As I stood on the Midway and watched her disappear into 
the sunset, I thought of you with deep aloha and knew that 
a great sun had set in our lives forever, but I knew that be- 
cause of her wonderful influence you and I could go on as 
she would have us, even in the dark. 
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Glimpses of the Yhicago 
S$. $. Gonvention 


By Henry P. Judd 


HIS article does not pretend to 

be anything like a full description 
of the Fourteenth International Sunday 
School Association Convention held in 
Chicago from June 23-30, but it wiil be 
in the nature of some observations made 
while in attendance at the convention as 
the sole representative of Hawaii. 


First, | was impressed by the tremen- 
dous program that had been prepared by 
General Secretary Marion Lawrence, a 
work that had occupied almost all of his 
time for the last four or five months. 
There were scores of speakers listed for 
the meetings in the Medinah Temple in 
the mornings and evenings, and for the 
simultaneous conferences in a dozen or 
so churches every afternoon. The range 
of subjects discussed was such an ex- 
tensive one and the time so limited for 
each topic that one was almost bewil- 
dered and somewhat disappointed that 
he could not hear more of his favorite 
subjects presented by the able speakers 
that were attracted to Chicago from all 
parts of the mainland. 

The second impression that was made 
upon me was the size and strength of 
the Sunday school movement in Ameri- 
ca, as represented by the International 
Sunday School Association. The con- 
vention itself was a large one, though 
not as large as it was expected to be. In 
place of four thousand delegates, only 
two thousand and eight hundred were 
registered. Three reasons have been 
given for this decrease in the number 
of delegates: First, the financial depres- 
sion which is noticeable in the cities of 
the mainland this summer more than in 
the country. Many people simply do 
not have the means for traveling as in 
the past. A second reason is the fact 
that the World’s Sunday School Con- 
vention in Zurich, Switzerland, was less 
than a year before the Chicago conven- 
tion and many could not attend the lat- 
_ ter meeting so soon after the former. A 
third reason is declared by some to have 
been due to the fact that the convention 
was held in Chicago, which does not 
have specially attractive features in the 
minds of many, in spite of the fact that 
about three hundred conventions are 
held there every year. 


The Sunday School Army of America 
now numbers over eighteen million and 
is growing at the rate of a half million 
a year. The budget for the last three 
years amounted to about sixty thousand 
‘dollars. In planning for an expansion 
of the international work, the effort was 
made to raise a little over one hundred 
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thousand dollars for the next three 
years and that amount was secured by 
pledges. 

A third impression received was that 
the leaders of the international work and 
of its kindred association, the World’s, 
are men of big hearts and large vision 
who are trying to develop the Sunday 
school work in every possible way, to 
enter every open door of opportunity 
and to make the schools already in ex- 
istence more efficient in the work of ex- 
tending the Kingdom of God on earth. 
I was impressed by the earnestness and 
enthusiasm of such Christian business 
men as H. J. Heinz of Pittsburg, who 
visited Honolulu last year; W. N. Hart- 
shorn of Boston, publisher of ““The Mod- 
etn Priscilla;’ F. A. Wells, a well- 
known contractor of Chicago; E. K. 
Warren of Three Oaks, Mich.; R. M. 
Weaver of Corinth, Miss., and others 
who are as thoroughly devoted to the 
interests of the Sunday schools as many 
of the ministers of the mainland. They 
are living testimonies of the value and 
power of the Sunday school movement. 

A fourth impression was that of the 
popular favor in which the old gospel 
of salvation is held. The speakers who 
were received with the greatest enthus- 
iasm and applauded most vigorously 
were men like Bishop Anderson of Chi- 
cago, Dr. F. B: Meyer of London and 
Dr. John Timothy Stone of Chicago, 
who affirmed their belief in the evan- 
gelistic side of the religious life and took 
their stand upon the Bible as their daily 
guide book. The evangelistic and con- 
servative schools of thought were much 
in evidence and outnumbered those who 
take more interest in ethical culture and 
religious intelligence than in evang¢lism 
and personal salvation. 


Other impressions were gathered from 
the convention, but those already set 
down will suffice to show the character 
of the great gathering of Sunday school 
leaders and teachers. Not only was 
helpful instruction imparted as to meth- 
ods of work, but the forces of the Sun- 
day school army were given a glorious 
vision of the coming conquests and in- 
spired to larger and more faithful ser- 
vice in the great endeavor of leading 
souls to Christ and of building them up 
in Christian character. 
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A cablegram from Dr. Sidney L. 
Gulick, September 1, brought news of 
the postponement of the California cam- 
paign for juster relations between Japan 
and the United States planned by the 
Federal Churches of Christ in America, 
in which Dr. Scudder is to assist. The 
change in plans is probably due to the 
European war. 
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FRIENDLY RELATIONS BETWEEN 
JARAN, vAND), THE-. UNITED 
STATES AND HOW CAN THEY 
BE BEST MAINTAINED ?—This 

was the subject upon which the com- 

petitors for the Peace _ scholarships 
wrote. The essays of the three success- 
ful candidates have come to hand. They 
are in splendid form, considering the 
difficulties of European expression, and 
evince considerable breadth of reading 
and much thoughtful study. Lacking in 
the crudities of the “Letters of a Japa- 
nese Schoolboy,” which Wallace Irwin 
offers to the reading public as a sample 
of Japanese English, the essays are re- 
markable chiefly for their breadth of 
view. The expressions are quaint, to 
be sure, but except in one or two in- 
stances, there is no obscurity of thought. 

Each of the three writers pays tribute 

to Admiral Perry as the Prince Charm- 

ing who awakened their sleeping coun- 
try. 

Shimeta Yamada says, “In 1853 Ad- 
miral Perry came to our country and 
persuaded kindly to open the country 
to commerce. His visiting Uraga was 
the dawn-bell which broke our long 
dream. The national isolation policy of 
the Tokugawa government seriously 
impeded the progress of our civilization. 
Therefore we think him a great bene- 
factor and thank him heartily.” 


Continuing he says: “How happy it 
was that the introducer of Japan to the 
international society was the United 
States where peace and justice has been 
the soul of her foundation! Since that 
time the good will of the United States 
has been too much to enumerate, for in- 
stance, politics, diplomacy, religion, sci- 
ence, trade, etc. * * * Most of veteran 
statesmen, learned men or religionists in 
the Restoration of Meiji studied in 
America. Besides this, Christianity, 
which has had much effect upon the 
Meiji civilization owed in a great part 
to America’s self-sacrificing love. The 
mediaeval civilization of Japan is to 
Confucianism or Buddhism what the 
modern one is to Christianity.” 

Kitaru Kita gets at the root, as he 
believes, of the national differences. He 
sets forth four reasons why the relations 
of the two countries have become 
strained, coming, as he expresses it, “to 
such a grievous pass.’ His reasons in 
their order are: (1) America’s terror 
and misunderstanding of victorious 
Japation C2 ed be difterence of ‘race... (3) 
The difficulty of the assimilation of the 
Japanese into the American body poli- 
tic. (4) The Japanese’ infringement 
upon the interests of the Americans in 
their trade with China. These points he 
takes up separately, offering a plausible 
solution for each. The fourth he con- 
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siders most important, viz., the race for 
supremacy in the trade with China. 


“No one but fools,” says K. Hashimo- 
to, “would doubt of the eternal peace 
between Japan and America.” This 
young writer refers to the friendly in- 
vasion of America through Admiral 
Perry, and adds, “since then he came 
so often and was kind enough to take his 
frightened friend (Japan) to the active 
stage of the civilized world.” In his 
opinion mutual love, reverence, generos- 
ity and faithfulness are important links 
in the chain of friendship whick will 
inevitably bind the two nations. 

—E. V. W. 
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A Manoa Storm 


(As seen from Haleola, Tantalus) 


Walled around by serrate ridge, 
Cameo-cut against the sky, 

Lies, in restful peace and calm, 
An ample amphitheater. 


Variant greens adorn its slopes; 
Splendors rare suffuse the scene, 
Golden gleams, transfiguring all 
With the glory of a dream- 
Entrancing panorama! 


Far below on verdant plain 

*Mid checkered plots of taro, 

Sharers in the peaceful scene 

Are humble homes of humans; 

There by day demure they stand; 

But, presto! When the sun goes down 
Each hut sends forth a twinkle. 


But the calm and splendor shift, 

And the human slips from sight ; 

For behold! a tourney wild 

Far above the cotter’s huts, 

Where the storm king’s knights at joust 
Shatter helmet, lance and shield. 


Lo! A field of conflict fierce, 
Whither at the storm-king’s word, 
Rushing down Olympus’ heights, 
Wheel the squadrons of the rain 
Till Manoa’s great green urn 
Brims with battle of the storm. 


To my eerie, fortress fast, 

Come the cannonade and crash 
And the shriek of wounded winds, 
Dying, as their steeds sweep past. 


Broken is each phalanx grim; 

Smites the sun with conquering shaft; 
In dismay they flee away, 

Warriors of the cloud and wind. 


Slow ascends the combat’s smoke, 
Reappear the huts below ; 
While above the rainbow spans, 
Pledge perpetual of our God. 

—W. B. O. 
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Hands Across the $ea 


NDER the title, “A South African 
; Newspaper Romance,” a history of 
our contemporary in Bloemfontein ap- 
pears in Printers’ Ink, the well known 
advertisers’ monthly. A marked copy 
was sent us in response to a letter writ- 
ten in February asking for a brief his- 
tory of the African newspaper. 


The South African Friend was first 
issued sixty-four years ago, and is there- 
fore just six years younger than the Ho- 
nolulu Friend. Printers’ Ink says in 
part: 

From the smallest beginnings, it may 
be truly said, that the history of the 
Friend and the Free State have been 
contemporaneous. In peace and war 
they have prospered and suffered to- 
gether, and an accurate history of the 
Free State could hardly be written with- 
out frequent reference to the newspaper. 
Just as the hard won seemingly barren 
territory, from which a few farmers 
snatched a scanty livelihood, has grown 
into a prosperous province with a 
wealthy white population of a quarter of 
a million, so the little four-page weekly 
publication with its few hundred read- 
ers has become a great daily with the 
resources of a huge news-getting and 
distributing agency at its back. . 

The old files of the Friend form more 
interesting reading than any romance, 
for they chronicle the building of a na- 
tion, and those who write were of the 
builders. The cold black type which 
tells of the subjugation of Moshesh, the 
great Basuto chief, was set by a man to 
whom the news meant security of life 
and property. The protest against the 
withdrawal of British protection in 1854 
was penned by one of the scattered white 
population now left unaided to the 
mercy of a savage foe. 

The declaration of the editorial policy 
of the Friend which appeared in its first 
issue might be repeated word for word 
today, despite all the changes that have 
taken place in these sixty-four stressful 
years. 
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Mrs. Guilio Ferreri, formerly Miss 
Charlotte Alexander of Wailuku, ac- 
companied by her husband, Prof. Fer- 
reri, of Milan, Italy, was a recent visit- 
or in Honolulu, the guest of her sister, 
Mrs. C. H. Dickey. Another sister, Mrs. 
H. P. Baldwin of Maui, was also visited. 


Prof. Ferreri is a prominent educator 
and author, having been knighted by the 
King of Italy for his literary works. He 
is a delegate to the International Child 
Culture Convention to meet in Philadel- 
phia in September. 
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Anti Saloon League 
J. W. Wadman 

At midnight, June 30th last, West Vir- 
ginia, the ninth Prohibition State, 
climbed to her seat on the big Water 
Wagon, amid great rejoicing. Tour 
hundred saloons, twelve breweries and 
three distilleries went out of commission 
but the properties and places occupied 
by the liquor traffic were immediately 
converted into other lines of business. 
No real estate owner or contractor or 
liquor employee suffered to any great de- 
gree in a financial sense. Three of the 
larger breweries were converted into 
cold storage plants, others into ice fac- 
tories and the biggest one into a meat 
packing establishment. 

The law putting prohibition into effect 
in West Virginia is known as the Yost 
law. It is one of the strongest pieces of 
temperance legislation ever framed. It 
was built by the leading jurists of the 
state and in the language of Governor 
Hatfield, “It is horse-high, bull-strong 
and pig-tight.” 

The latest word from Idaho, where 
the fight for state-wide prohibition 
waxes warm, intimates that all the can- 
didates for the November elections are 
pledged to drive the drink traffic forever 
out of the state, all parties are so pledged 
except the Socialists, and their vote is 
not large. Idaho is quite sure of follow- 
ing West Virginia and becoming number 
ten on the list of prohibition states. Then 
there is Washington with a_ splendid 
chance of winning out, and Oregon mak- 
ing a brave struggle. California is not 
so sure though the temperance forces 
are well organized and full of hope. 

By the end of 1914 the Anti Saloon 
League fully expects to record the fact 
that 12 states have gone “dry” and be- 
lieving that during the first six months 
of 1915 three others will follow suit, 
making 15 in all, preparations are al- 
ready being made for the greatest bi- 
ennial convention in its history, to be 
held on the Million-Dollar pier at Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., the great summer resort, 
July 15, 1915, where it is expected that 
at least 30,000 delegates, representing 


_ every church, Sunday school, Young 


People’s Society in the United States 
and Canada, will be present. 

“Like cold waters to a thirsty soul so 
is good news from a far country.” The 
local workers of the Anti Saloon League 
are greatly cheered by the glad messages 
coming from over the seas and are plan- 
ning larger things for the near future. 
A thorough survey of the liquor traffic 
as it is carried on in the city, with all 
its attendant evils, is needed and a clear 
knowledge of its economic bearings upon 
civic welfare. With a police court in 
busy operation day by day, a salaried 
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judge, prosecuting attorneys, clerks, in- 
terpreters, with the sheriff and his staff 
of officers together with paid detectives 
and their numerous assistants—this fea- 
ture of city government alone is an ex- 
pensive proposition, and is_ rendered 
necessary mostly because of our booze 
emporiums. Fully seventy-five per cent 
of the arrests and cases tried before 
Judge Monsarratt can be easily traced to 
strong drink. But we have also Federal 
and Territorial courts, costing taxpayers 
and voters thousands and thousands of 
dollars—largely also because of our li- 
censed saloon system. Then think also 
of the money spent out of the public ex- 
chequer for the upkeep of our peniten- 
tiary, asylum, hospitals, all of which 
would not begin to cost the people so 
much were it not for alcohol. It does 
seem strange, since more money is so 
sorely needed for public improvements, 
that the highly prosperous _ state 
of things in saloonless Kansas does not 
appeal as an over-powering argument to 
people here and everywhere in favor of 


the entire prohibition of the liquor 
traffic. 
Preparations are being made for a 


successful observance of Sunday, No- 
vember 8th next, as Temperance Day in 
all churches, schools and Young People’s 
Societies throughout the Territory in 
keeping with the general celebration 
throughout the world. The headquar- 
ters of the Anti Saloon League, located 
at Westerville, Ohio, with its three great 
presses running day and night in order 
to meet the tremendous demand, offers 
to send freely to all churches and schools 
which may apply, literature for the same, 
consisting of programs, pledges, cards, 
photos and other similar material. 

The energetic manager of the Popular 
theater advertises “Ten Nights in a Bar 
Room” and a little later on Jack Lon- 
don’s “John Barleycorn.” It is stated 
that the liquor people of California 
bought the film of the former for a big 
sum of money in order to shut it out of 
the state. They feared the results along 
temperance lines. It is also stated that 
‘they tried to purchase the film of the lat- 
ter but did not succeed. The public of 
Honolulu will be interested in seeing 
these pictures. 
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Hon. William H. Taft has been elect- 
ed president of the Hampton Institute 
board of trustees, to succeed the late 
Robert C. Ogden, who had served for 
many years the cause of education in 
the South. Mr. Taft, at the forty-sixth 
anniversary exercises of Hampton Insti- 
tute, presented to the trustees the candi- 
dates for certificates and academic dip- 
lomas. 
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Birth Place of Kamehameha Marked 


REVIVAL of ancient observances 

distinguished the ceremonies in 
connection with the dedication of a me- 
morial tablet marking the birthplace of 
Kamehameha III as one of the most in- 
teresting historical events of recent 
times. The ceremonies were under the 
direction of the Daughters of Hawaii 
and were held at Keauhou, Hawaii, Sat- 
urday, August 15. 

Her Majesty Queen Liliuokalani, at- 
tended by her chamberlain, Curtis P. 
Iaukea and Mrs. laukea and a delega- 
tion from the Daughters of Hawaii, left 
Honolulu for Kona on the Mauna Loa, 
Friday, August 14. The ladies in at- 
tendance on the Queen included Mes- 
dames C. S. Holloway, A. Ahrens, F. M. 
Swanzy, E. Henriques, M. Reis, A. 
Wall, Carrie Robinson, Mrs. Kekuewa, 
Miss Lucy K. Peabody and many others 
prominent in Hawaiian Society. 

The Mauna Loa also conveyed the 
granite memorial tablet which was to 
be dedicated. 


As the Mauna Loa entered Kailua 
harbor Saturday morning the steamer 
was met by a royal double canoe manned 
by rowers clothed in ancient feather 
cloaks and leis of scarlet and yellow. 
The big double canoe was accompanied 
by a retinue of canoes filled with warri- 
ors in ancient costume. 


The stone was lowered into the double 
canoe, and the fleet paddled down the 
coast to the harbor of Keauhou. 


In the meantime the Queen and her 
party landed at Kailua and were taken 
in automobiles overland to Thomas C. 
White’s residence at Keauhou where 
breakfast was served. 

The ceremonies attendant upon the 
landing of the tablet were an elaborate 
recrudescence of the ancient customs of 
the people. The stone was carried on a 
litter borne by twelve stalwart descend- 
ants of the warrior chiefs, each clad in 
costume emblematic of the rank and 
calling of his ancestors. 

A tent awning had been erected in 
which Liliuokalani sat surrounded by 
her high chiefesses and her chamberlain, 
and from which she viewed the ceremo- 
nial. 


Delegate to Congress Jonah K. Kala- 
nianaole and his party were present, and 
the orator of the day was Rev. Stephen 
Desha. A very large concourse of Ha- 
waiians was in attendance to do homage 
to their Alii. The dedication ceremo- 
nies were simple, impressive and digni- 
fied. After the conclusion of the dedica- 
tion a luau prepared by the Kona people 
was served to several thousand who had 
gathered to take part in the celebration. 
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Communication 


Honolulu, Aug. 22nd, 1914. 


Managing Editor The Frrenp, Hono- 
lulu. 


My Dear Sir: In acknowledging re- 
ceipt of your August copy of The 
I*RIEND, allow me to express my appre- 
ciation of your editorial article, by which 
you so kindly endorse the writer’s ideas 
to cover the municipal government. 

Of course, it is no new method and 
while it appears out of the question to 
put through such a scheme in this city 
at the present time, I am in hopes that 
the discussion brought about during the 
present election will be taken up seri- 
ously with good results two years hence. 

In the meantime it would be a won- 
derful help if we were able to put 
through a bill in the next Legislature 
which would make the remuneration of 
the mayor and supervisors simply a no- 
minal sum of one dollar per annum, with 
a well paid and well qualified city mana- 
ger directly under the control of the 
proposed non-partisan board. 

Yours faithfully, 


FRED L. WALDRON. 
FF 


A check for $500 was presented by the 
University Club to Leahi Homie as a con- 
tribution to the endowment fund. The 
amount represented the proceeds from a 
lecture’ on Peru cclivered on August 21 
by Prof. Hiram Bingham, the noted ex- 
plorer and member ot the faculty. of 
Yale University. Prof. Bingham accom- 
panied by Mrs. Bingham and four sons 
departed on the Matsonia August 26 
after summering in Honolulu. 
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Miss Katherine Pope will leave Sep- 
tember 23 for Chicago. She goes on a 
year’s leave of absence from Kamehame- 
ha Girls’ School. 
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The time of entrance upon that dread- 
ed experience known as old age has been 
gradually extended until now it is sup- 
posed to be somewhere between seventy 
and eighty years, with the possibility of 
protest against that period as too early. 
If not a wholly preventable disease, old 
age can be much longer deferred and 
enjoyed than has been heretofore be- 
lieved. Dr. Gilman, the president of 
Johns Hopkins University, says, “If I 
were to draw a map of life, I should 
mark the age of seventy as the Cape of 
Good Hope, and, for the cheer of those 
who are doubling this cape, I would 
show that it leads to a Pacific Sea with- 
in whose bounds are the Fortunate 
Isles.” 
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(Continued from Page 200) 
stead of force, and that the old fallacy that 
preparation for war is a preventive of war, 
is vain and foolish. 

“The war demonstrates that methods of 
brute force are as unintelligent and insuf- 
ficient as they are un-Christian, and the 
place to prevent war is back at the springs 
of human conduct.” 


LETIER TO THE, PRESIDENT. 


The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America sent to President 
Wilson a communication from which we 
make the following notes. 

1. Expressing gratitude for the ac- 
tion of the President in offering the ser- 
vices of the United States in mediation 
and. requesting him to renew this offer 
on the first favorable occasion. 

‘4. Endorsing the general principle of 
the eighteen Bryan Peace Treaties and 
suggesting that President Wilson and 
Secretary Bryan take steps at an early 
date to urge upon the governments of 
the world the need of a universal treaty 
providing: 

1. That some definite interval of 
time, to be mutually agreed upon shall 
intervene between the declaration of 
war and the beginning of active hosili- 
ties. 

2. That in the interval a commission 
of the signatory powers shall make 
careful investigation and report their 
findings to the world. 


3. That the signatory powers agree to 
enforce the observance of the agree- 
ment upon the nation that transgresses 
the treaty, by immediate military inter- 
vention. 


5. Suggesting that the President ap- 
peal to the people of the United States 
that neither as individuals nor as groups 
do they take any action to destroy the 
complete and absolute neutrality of the 
United States or to impair its qualifica- 
tion to act in impartial mediation. 

6. Suggesting that an early Sunday 
and the preceding Saturday be designat- 
ed by the President of the United States 
as a day of united prayer. 


2 
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It is significant that the suggestion in 
article 5 of the Council’s letter found 
expression in the recent appeal of Pres- 
ident Wilson to the American neupie. 
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WAR COMMENTS OF N. Y. PAPERS. 


The New York Times says: “The gen- 
eral war is the direct and apparently the 
inevitable result of competitive armament. 
Such armament has been dictated in large 
part by ruling classes, who are least ex- 
posed to the terrible consequences of war, 
and who have conceived or inherited ambi- 
tions, animosities, appetites, in which the 
common people do not consciously share. 
With a war such as has now begun, the 
tremendous cost of this system will be prov- 
ed to every human being capable of even 
the shortest foresight—proved by the direct 
hardship, privation, and agony endured. It 
ig not at all beyond the limits of reason- 
able speculation to infer that by this les- 
son the general mind of the world may 
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be so deeply revolted that war and the 
armament that compels war may be effec- 
tually banned.” 


A broad view of the problem requires 
that we take note of the statement re- 
cently made by the German chancellor 
in the Reichstag, that “Wars are not 
planned and brought about in these 
days by government, but noisy and fa- 
natical minorities drive nations into 
wars.” But it will be strange indeed if 
people who have heard of Lincoln’s 
ideal of a “government of the people, by 
the people and for the people” will not 
answer back that any condition is intol- 
erable in which the horrors and curse of 
war may be thrust upon many millions 
of people by the conduct and decisions 
of a few men. Of the men responsible 
for this war the New York World re- 
duces the number to three—crowned 
heads of course—and comments: 

“The three are permitted to play with 
the lives of millions of men, with property 
worth thousands of millions of dollars, with 
the commerce and industry and prosperity 
and laws and institutions not merely of em- 
pires and kingdoms but of continents. War 
of itself may be wise or unwise, just or un- 
just; but that the issue of a world-wide 
war should rest in the hands of three men 
—any three men—and that the hundreds 
of millions who will bear the burden and 
be affected in every relation of life by the 
outcome of such a war should passively 
leave the decision to these three men is 
an indictment of civilization itself!’’ 

Thus, while the war is dominant to- 
day, it is already summoned to give an 
account of itself before the world at a 
coming International Tribunal of Peace. 
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Granddaughter of Mission Printer is 
Afflicted 


By M. S. Andrews 

ONG ago, on April 19, 1820, there 

‘landed on these shores a company 
of pilgrims to whom the present inhabi- 
tants, kamaaina and~ malahini, native 
and foreigner alike, owe more perhaps 
than to any others for the beauty, pros- 
perity and peace of this Paradise of the 
Pacific. Some of this band remained 
and their descendants are known and 
honored by all. 


Of those who soon left, whose names 


even have long since ceased to be men- 
tioned, were Elisha Loomis, a young man 
of 21 years, and his young wife. He 
came as the mission printer, and on 
August 7, 1820, the first printing press 
on the island was set up and put into 
use. Mr. Loomis was thoroughly con- 
secrated to the work of missions, had a 
quick ear and a ready pen, and was in- 
valuable in reducing the language of the 
natives to writing. He also had a win- 
ning way with children, and was one 
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of the early teachers. Levi Loomis was 
the first white child born in these 
islands (born July 16, 1820). When 
this child was a few weeks old, a call 
from Hawaii took Mr. Loomis away for 
three or four months as a teacher for 
Prince Kalanimoku and his attendants. 

Mr. Loomis seemed to “fit in” and 
adapt himself to people and circum- 
stances, and was loved by brother mis- 
sionaries and natives alike. 

His health was not good, as he suf- 
fered from hemorrhage of the lungs, 
and after seven years, during which 
time he accomplished an _ inestimable 
service for these islands, he returned 
with his wife and three children to 
America. Later he was sent as a mis- 
sionary among the O-jib-we Indians of 
Michigan and helped to reduce their lan- 
guage to writing, using the same meth- 
ods employed here. But ill health fol- 
lowed him through many removals and 
constant labors till he passed away near 
his old home at the age of thirty-six. His 
wife and five children have followed 
him. 

But there lives in Ypsilanti, Mich., a 
grand-daughter, Miss May E. Loomis, 
from whom we have learned many facts 
regarding the family and received gene- 
alogical records. Miss Loomis has in 
her possession her grandmother’s diary, 
written on board the Thaddeus and con- 
tinued during the seven years of her so- 
journ here. She has been trying to 
make a copy of this diary for the Cous- 
ins’ Society, but lack of time, failing 
eyesight and ill health have postponed 
the work. As she copies (she writes) 
her eyes fill with tears over the story of 
her grandmother’s labors, and she longs 
to see the house and the land where her 
father was born. 

For a long time no letter has been re- 
ceived, but in June of 1914 there was 
published in the Star-Bulletin a part of 
a letter from Miss Loomis to E. A. 
Cooper of this city. Mr. Cooper ex- 
plains this letter for the FRIEND in part 
as follows: 

“T should like to give a little informa- 
tion concerning the author of this letter. 

“Tn 1892, while a student at Oberlin, 
Ohio, I took a special course of instruc- 
tion in what was known as the Oberlin 
School of Retouching and Photography, 
The above-named lady was my instruct- 
or in retouching. She was a most con- 
scientious woman, of high moral and re- 
ligious ideas, and exerted a most whole- 
some influence over the young lives that 
came under her instruction. She was 
not a robust woman but rather delicate 
in body. She was also afflicted with 
partial deafness and weak eyes. Because 
of the weakness of her eyes she later 
had to give up her position in the school. 
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Love’s Bakery 


) Bread and Cakes 


1134 Nuuanu St. 


PROMPT DELIVERY TO 
ALL PARTS OF THE CITY. 


Telephone 1431. 


K. Segawa 


CONTRACTOR AND 
BUILDER 


602 Beretania St. 


Tel. 3236. 


SPICE SULPLY. CO., Ltd. 


DEALERS IN ‘TYPEWRITERS, 
FILING CABINETS, 
BLANK Books and 
OFFICE STATIONERY. 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


oo 


a & COOKE, Ltd. 


LUMBER, 
BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 


~ WALL PAPERS, 
MIXED PAINTS, 
Ete5 te. 


Honolulu, T. H. 


“About seven or eight years ago, 
while returning from a business trip to 
New England states I passed through 
her city and stopped off to call on her. 
I was greatly pained to find her living in 
one room in the rear above a _ store, 
where she was struggling to make a 
living as a seamstress. I learned from 
her that her father, whose mind had be- 
come weakened by old age, had been in- 
fluenced to bequeath all his property to 
the step-mother, leaving his children 
practically penniless. 

“Until I received a letter from Miss 
Loomis a few months ago, I had not 
heard from her for nearly six years and 
had heard that she was dead. * * * Out 
of consideration for her feelings I am 
not giving you her entire letter, the re- 
mainder of which tells of her unsuccess- 
ful struggle to make both ends meet, of 
her failing health, of the wrongs she has 
suffered, and of the darkness and hope- 
lessness of the future outlook. Although 
a friend of hers for over 20 years, she 
does not ask for assistance. She asks 
advice how she shall proceed. All she 
wants is a fighting chance to care for 
herself until the final summons comes. 
She makes the pitiful statement that she 
has been obliged to draw from _ the 
meager sum she had set aside with 
which to be buried (her burial fund, she 
calls it) to pay taxes on a town lot in a 
western city which was bequeathed to 
her by an uncle. She says she can no 
longer pay the taxes and wants to sell 
this lot for the mere pittance it may 
bring to relieve her unfortunate condi- 
tion. 

“Knowing the generous spirit which 
has always been manifested by the chil: 
dren who have descended from the early 
missionaries who were co-workers with 
her grandparents in the days of ‘Old 
Hawaii,’ I feel that but to present the 
need of one of the “Cousins” on whom 
fortune has smiled less kindly than on 


(|others, would bring a hearty and gen- 


erous response with proffered help; but 
just how assistance can be rendered 
without the appearance of charity, which 
would naturally be offensive to one 
whose natural dignity and_ refinement 
would render sensitive, I cannot sug- 
gest. Perhaps there may be some one 
who may read this letter and to whom 
an appeal may come who can suggest 
a way. From such a one I should be 
glad to hear. 
“Sincerely, 
“EDWIN PECOOPERe: 
John R. Mott thinks the noblest work 
on earth today is to do in China, in India, 
and in Africa what St. Paul did for the 
Roman Empire and St. Columbia for 
Scotland. 


Phe Paldwin Jational Bank 
of Kahului 


Kahului, Maui, T. H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


JONAH KUMALAE 


Manufacturer and polisher of Ivory and 
Tortoise shell goods, Calabashes, Plates, 
Trays, Canes, Ukuleles, Furniture, Curios, 
etc. from Koa, Kou, Milo and other rare 
Hawaiian wood. 


1719 Liliha St., above School. Phone 2384. 


SCOT TISSUE 


PAPER 
TOWELS 


IN ROLLS 


A soft clean towel for everybody at 


every wash 


150 Towels for 50 Cents 


Also paper cups. Safest and best for 
public gatherings. 


Sole Agents for the Territory 


American-Hawaiian Paper 
CO., Ltd. 


HONOLULU 


GEO. G. GUILD, Pres. and Mgr. 
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ALLEN & ROBINSON 


LIMITED. 


Lumber and Building Material, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, 
Etc. 


Honolulu 


55 Queen Street 


Cook With Gas 


ITS CLEANEST, 
COOLEST AND 
BESIg 


Our ranges and plates are 
of the most up-to-date 
models. 


Honolulu Gas Co. 
Cor. Alakea 


tania Streets. 


and Bere- 


W. W. AHANA Wha 0, it. 


MERCHANT 
TATLORS 


Clothes Cleaned and Repaired. 
62 King Street. 


eS eS To oe Te Te Te 


Phone 2525. P. O. Box 986 
(SSVSV esses seas 


W. L. Douglas 
Shoes for men, 
and the equal- 
ly famous 
SOROSIS 
make for 
women, 


Popular Styles 
for Children. 


L. AYAU 
SHOE CO. 


JM: WHITNEY, M.D., D.DS. 
"DENTAL ROOMS. 


Men Working for Men 


MAKING -THE MEMBERSHIP 
RELIGIOUS. This phrase has become 
the key to much Young Men’s Chris- 
tion Association work of today. It is 
both the problem and the ambition of 
the typical secretary throughout Ameri- 
ca. This is the ideal toward which we 
are all now working, and plans looking 
to its accomplishment are the topic of 
conversation wherever our employed 
officers gather in a group. The Asso- 
ciation throughout North America has 
had a most remarkable building era, 
equaled perhaps by no other religious 
organization in modern history. The 
money invested in association buildings 
now amounts to about $100,000,000 in 
the States and Canada alone. The offi- 
cers, both volunteer and employed, rea- 
lize the great responsibility this vast 


SUPPORT HOME 


INDUSTRY 


“White Wings ” 
“Pau ka Hana” 
Brown Bar Soap 


Honolulu Soap 
Works Co., Ltd. 


trust imposes on our organization, and 
this sense of duty has crystalized into 
the phrase above, “making the member- 
ship religious. 

HERE TOO. The Honolulu associ- 
ation is in touch and accord with this 
movement, and many of our fall and 
winter plans are aimed in that direction. 
No new or specially startling features 
enter into the plans; the chief numbers 
on this program are merely a most per- 
sistent working of means long proved 
effective, with an added determination 
to make them reach more men. Here 
are some of the details of method. 


INTERVIEWS. The aim is to ar- 
range a personal interview with every 
man and boy that joins the association 
within a month of the time he joins. In 
this interview the claims of the Chris- 
tian life will be presented, and the need 
of church affiliation shown, with an ap- 
peal to the man or boy to connect with 
some church and make his church work 
count. We did something along this 
line last year with a degree of success 
that has encouraged us to greatly extend 
its operation this fall and winter. With 
but one or two exceptions the men have 
been glad of a chance to talk over their 
religious needs. 

BIBLE STUDY. Classes and clubs 
studying the Bible form an important 
element in the scheme. Last year be- 
tween 300 and 400 men and boys were 
in our Bible classes, and this number 
will be increased this term. Indeed, we 
have worked out a scheme whereby 
every man or boy playing on a team in 
either baseball, basketball or bowling 
will be in a class or club. studying 
the Bible. Experiments were made 
along this line during the last season 
with results that have led us to plan big- 
ger things along the same line. : 

ALL IN IT. All the employed offi- 
cers are in thorough harmony with this 
ideal of evangelizing the membership, 
and have planned the details of their de- 
partments to make everything fit into 
the general scheme. Doubtless this first 
year will not be as satisfactory as we be- 
lieve following years will be, but we are 
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Telephone 1491. 177 KING 8ST. 
J. ABADIE’S 
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E. R. BATH 
PLUMBER 


Harrison Block, Beretania St., oppo- 
site Fire Station. 


Agent for the 
DOUGLAS CLOSET 


Guaranteed against the annoyance of 
wasting water. 


Coyne Furniture Go., Ltd. 
1053 to 1059 BISHOP ST. 
Alexander Young Building. 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, 
BOX COUCHES. 
MATTRESSES, Etc. 


Upholstering and Repairing. 


ay O N G Latest 
Style 
S A N G Clothes 
Made 
eae to Order 
and 
‘WES Guaranteed 
22 HOTEL STREET valen 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


sure the plan is a wise and workable 
one, and are sure of co-operation from 
the volunteer workers on the various 
committees. 


THEATER MEETINGS. The meet- 
ings conducted every Sunday night in 
the Empire Theater have met with grat- 
ifying success. Mr. James Wakefield, 
the chairman of the committee, has set 
a splendid example of lay leadership, 
and he has had a committee worthy of 
his example. The result has been a good 
attendance, good music, good advertis- 
ing and a very profitable series of ad- 
dresses by earnest Christian men. The 
meetings have resulted in a number of 
men deciding to begin the Christian life 
and doubtless other decisions of which 
we know nothing. 

FALL CONFERENCE, The em- 
ployed officers spent two full days and 
nights in a beautiful mountin homie late 
in August setting up their plans for the 
work of this year. Each man came pre- 
pared to outline his department’s work, 
and to receive suggestions from the oth- 
er men. This informs each secretary as 
to what the other men on the staff are 
planning, and conflicts of policy or de- 
tail are brought out and eliminated. The 
sense of close fellowship was a great 
gain to the work. The quiet talks about 
the fireside in the evening, the intimate 
friendships developed by living togeth- 
er in pleasant surroundings and the un- 
hurried conferences about the year’s 
work are sure to make a difference in 
the religious output of the association. 

NEW FEATURES. Three new fea- 
tures will be put in operation by the edu- 
cational department this fall. The first 
one will be a series of lectures to men 
who will vote for the first time this No- 
vember. The value of the ballot and va- 
rious civic and territorial political prob- 
lems will be presented, and men helped 
to make their political affiliations on a 
rational basis. No party will be given 
the benefit of undue emphasis, as the 
claims of all parties will be presented by 
men who have responded to these 
claims. The second plan contemplates 
teaching English to foreigners. Classes 
will be organized in October, and the 
English language taught by methods 
that have been tried with great success 
on the mainland. The third plan is one 
to prepare candidates for American citi- 
zenship examinations. The way to citi- 
zenship is dark and devious to many who 
would like to become Americans. The 
committee plans to devise ways 
coaching and advising these men, help- 
ing them to pass the tests and then hav- 
ing a conception of citizenship that will 
make them of value to the country and 
not merely possessors of the franchise. 
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Che Sweet Shops 


on HoTet STREET for the BEST : 
MEALS IN TOWN at the Lowest Price § 


On Fort Street, 
Pantheon Bldg. 


for Fresh Fudges, Stick Candy, etc., @ 
Lyon & Raas’ Glace Fruits. Sweet # 
Shop, or E] Camino Real Chocolates. 3 


Sweet Shop Ice Cream is the BEST. § 


e990 
Tel. 2478. Box 961 


CITY MILL 
CO., LTD. 


Established 1899. 
CONTRACTORS. 


Large Importations of Lumber Constantly 
Received. 
Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 


LIME and CHMENT RICE and BRAN, 
HARDWARE. 


WING WO TAT & CO. 


IVORY, EMBROIDERIES, SILKS AND 
ORIENTAL FANCY GOODS. 


941 NUUANU ST. 
Telephone 1020. P. O. Box 945 


SHEU HUNG & CO. 


Importers of 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


California Frult and Produce of All Kinds. 
142 S. King Street, Opp. Fish Market. 
Telephone 1184. 


M. OHTA, PLANING MILL 
Carpenter 
Contractor, Builder and Painter 
No. 636 Hotel Street, near Alapai Street. 
Telephone 342. 


A 1 Ra TY 1 


NIPPUJILCO., LTD: 


We make a specialty of Book- 
binding and Job Printing. 
Consult us about prices. 
We print the enterprising Jap- 
anese newspaper. 
Afternoon Edition Daily. 
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N BEHALF of the Delegates 

from the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, the un- 
dersigned were appointed as a Special 
Committee to prepare and publish to 
our brethren at home a Declaration and 
Summary concerning the recent mo- 
mentous Conference of the Church 
Peace Union—which Conference, begun 
at Constance on Sunday, August 2nd, 
was continued in London on Wednesday, 
August 5th. In so doing we are follow- 
ing the example of the English Dele- 
gates to the Conference, whose terse 
and weighty utterance to the brethren in 
England was published in the London 
Times, Daily Chronicle and other news- 
papers on August 5th. 

In making this report we are, author- 
ized to speak substantially for the entire 
body of American Delegates to the 
Church Peace Conference. 


AN HOUR FOR CALMNESS AND VISION. 


It is significant that this first Inter- 
nation Conference of the Churches for 
the promotion of friendship and peace 
between the nations of the world occurred 
at a moment when we were all obliged 
to witness an amazing development of 
the war fever, and the widespread mis- 
ery caused on all sides by the mere prep- 
arations for battle; and we have had a 
unique opportunity to witness the sin- 
cere and profound reluctance with which 
the sober and serious element in every 
nation concerned has found itself in- 
volved in the imminent cataclysm. 
Whatever the immediate outcome may 
be, we are more than ever confident and 
convinced that this sober and_ serious 
element of every Christian nation is 
now, as always, moving under the guid- 
ance and blessing of Almighty God our 
Father. Our dismay is not despair. No 
note of pessimism has been heard at any 
of the four sessions of our conference. 
There is a general consciousness that 
now more than ever we are called to 
co-operate in the spirit of Jesus Christ, 
so that no self-will or bitterness or im- 
patience on our part shall cloud our vi- 
sion, or hinder us from seizing the op- 
portunity which God is giving us to do 
His will in the world—waiting upon the 
Lord. 


OUR CHRISTIAN IDEALISM IS CONFIRMED. 


This war, so far from indicating the 
futility of our plans and endeavors, or 
the. foolishness of Christian idealism, is 
demonstrating that the methods of brute 
force, and of inconsiderate egotism, are 
as unintelligent and inefficient as they 
are unchristian. We are witnessing the 
reductio ad absurdum of unchristian 
civilization; for peace is not to be se- 


cured by preparations for war (even if 
unchristian men compel their brothers 
in self-defense, and for the sake of 
sacred treaties, to make ready for war). 
Not that it is in the interests of peace 
to belittle the spirit of patriotism, but to 
Christianize it. Like our laws and our 
culture, our education and commerce 
and industrialism, so too our very patri- 
otism must be pervaded by the mind of 
Christ and be ready for the discipline 
of the Cross—the sign and symbol, not 
merely of brotherly love, but of inter- 
national love, over against the short- 
sightedness and selfishness of individu- 
als and peoples. As we disperse to our 
homes and fatherland, that is the mes- 
sage we are bringing from this confer- 
ence; and it is first and foremost a call 
to international humiliation and prayer 
in the name and confidence of Christ. 
The time for men to prevent war is not 
when events are culminating, but far, 
far back at the springs of human con- 
duct, individual, national and interna- 
tional. Let us see to it that henceforth 
“all our fresh springs are in God.” 


THE HARDER TASK OF THE CHURCHES OF 
EUROPE. 

This is not the moment to dwell on 
the practical steps which may be taken 
by us all in common to promote peace 
among the nations. Some such steps 
will appear in the four resolutions which 
are to be published in due time by the 
International Committee of our confer- 
ence. Others will be disclosed after- 
wards. Meanwhile we desire to empha- 
size the fact that has been borne in on 
us by contact with the workers for the 
Peace Movement in England and Eu- 
rope generally—that more problems than 
we Americans were aware of are on 
the shoulders of those who, under God, 
are now leading the churches of Eu- 
rope; and we are grateful to our Heav- 
enly Father for the skill and wisdom 
and self-control which, in. this trying 
ordeal, have been vouchsafed to them. 
For five years previous to the formation 
of our Church Peace Union, these, our 
brethren, on this, the Eastern, side of 
the Atlantic have been paving the way 
for what is now our common task, and 
it is their actual knowledge of men and 
means in the different nations of Europe 
which made it possible for our first In- 
ternational Church Conference for the 
Promotion of Peace to be widely and 
thoroughly representative. 


THE HOUR OF OUR OPPORTUNITY. 


We in America have much to contri- 
bute henceforth to the common cause, 
and by our freedom from entangling 
alliances, and from some _ traditions 
which in Europe are an inheritance, we 
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James Arnold Blaisdell, D.D., President. 
Located at Claremont, California, 30 miles 
from Los Angeles. Offers its educational 
privileges to the people of Hawaii. 


THH LARGEST INSTITUTION WEST OF 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
devoted to exclusively collegiate work. Its 
standards of scholarship have nation-wide 
recognition. Broadly Christian, coeduca- 


tional. Its faculty of 45 represent leading 
universities and colleges. 


For catalog and descriptive bulletins ad- 
dress The Secretary. 
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Hawallan Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 


HONOLULU 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 
izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 
Coffee, Garden Truck, etc. 


may, if we are properly considerate, be 
able to do and say some things which 
Europeans cannot; but after our pres- 
ent privilege of communion with the 
delegates over here, we know and feel 
that there is a vast deal for them to do| 
which would be beyond our power.| 
Therefore the determination of our con- 
ference to rely on the International| 
Committee for guidance, and for ulti-| 
mate decisions from time to time—the. 
resolution to “move all together when’ 
we move at_ all’’—is 
which we are sure will commend itself 
to our brethren in the United States. In| 
the very midst of this internecine con-| 
flict of the leading nations of Europe, | 
there will be henceforth from each of 
them well-chosen ,and skilful delegates| 
to our International Council, ready and 
able to contribute of their special expe- 
rience and prayers to our common en-| 
deavors fer the peace of the world and| 
the Christianization of all mankind. 

Submitted to the Federal Council of) 
the Churches of Christ in America and| 
its Committee on Peace and Arbitration, 
by instruction of the American dele- 
gates 


E. R, HENDRIX, 


Chairman, 
GEORGE WILLIAM DOUGLAS. 
WILLIAM PIERSON MERRILL, 
LUTHER B. WILSON. 
FREDERICK LYNCH. 
CHARLES S. MACFARLAND, 
Secretary. 


Committee appointed by the delegates 
representing the Federal Council of | 
the Churches of Christ in America. 

London, August 6th, 1914. 
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AA Horse 


Who was the author of the lines, 
“A horse, a horse, 
My kingdom for a horse!” 

Doubtless you can give the answer, 
but can you help get the horse? 

Mr. Mamiya’s horse is dead. Having 
a wide field to cover in his evangelistic 
work in and around Kohala, he had to 
get another. His Japanese friends con- 
tributed half of the amount needed, but 
from his own meager salary it would be 
cruel to ask him to pay for the means 
of transportation to and from his vari- 
ous stations. $30 is still needed. Could 
you help? Pay: 


Sorrow must be made an opportunity 
for service. They who comfort cthers 
shall themselves be comforted.. Unto 
those who minister to others shall the 
Father himself minister. — George 
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The Regal Shoe 


for Man and Woman 
THE SHOE THAT PROVES 


We are exclusive agents for the 


‘PRUSO»SILK) HOSE 
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REGAL SHOE STORE 
Geo. Brown, Manager. 


Cor. King and Bethel Sts. 


C.J. DAY & CO. 


FINE GQROCERLES 


Old Kona Coffee, 


Tasmanian Jam and Finest Ruren- 


Taylor Brothers’ 


watte Ceylon Tea. 


P. O. Box 678. Phone 3441 


McCHESNEY 
COFFEE CO, 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 


M EER @ BAN Sab R EE T 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS OF ART 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


Dinnerware 
HOUSE OF HONOLULU 


Quality, value and proper and 
courteous treatment have been the 
factors which have made us “The 
Dinnerware House of Honolulu.”’ 

The careful selection of patterns 
and shapes of our open-stock dinner- 
ware has added materially to the 
success of our China Department. 


We. We Dimond & Cor, Lid. 
53-57 KING STREET. 


Tel. 1467. P. O. Box 602 


D. J. CASHMAN 
Tents and Awnings. 


Old Clock Tower Bldg. 


Fort St., nr. Allen. Honolulu, T. H. 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 
Young Building, next the Cable Office 


Silks, 
Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 
Wood Fans, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store in 

the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
Packed for 
mailing. 


YOUNG BUILDING. 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
. IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
HonoLu.y, T. H. 


F A TRIP to an outlying district 

in the interests of the Opium Re- 
form Bureau, on which she accompanied 
her husband, Mrs. E. W. Thwing of 
China has written picturesquely as fol- 
lows: 

“In the town of Cho Chou, about 
sixty miles south of Peking, there is a 
Chinese official or district magistrate by 
the name of Mr. Hou who is much in- 
terested in the reform society. He haa 
never seen Mr. Thwing, but became 1n- 
terested in him through reading ot his 
reform work and through reform artt 
cles in the Chinese newspapers. He 
heard that Mr. Thwing was invited to 
speak at a conference of church mem- 
bers and delegates of the churches of 
the American Board Mission of this 
district and so requested that the pastor 
of the local church go to Peking and 
ask Mr. Thwing if he would address 
a reform meeting one afternoon. They 
had been preparing for this occasion a 
whole month. 


“T accompanied Mr. Thwing on this 
trip. We were met at the train by the 
district magistrate, his guard of about 
forty soldiers, and the police officers; 
with representatives from commercial 
bodies, schools and church delegates. 
All wore large paper flowers. They 
were facing the train, when we alight- 
ed, and saluted us. They were then or- 
dered to turn about, the train stopping a 
few minutes longer, for our pictures to 
be taken. The official had brought his 
own chair for Mr. Thwing, which had 
been newly upholstered in silk the day 
before and perfumed for the occasion. 
A man carried a big red umbrella before 
the chair, which is customary with the 
officials. I rode in a Peking cart, my 
first experience in such a jiggling and 
joggling conveyance. The 
said that if he had known I was coming 
he would have had a chair ready for me. 
Such a long procession as we made go- 
ing to the chapel about a mile from the 
station! 


The official had prepared a fine feast, 
in the reception room of the chapel, for 
us and some of the ministers. It was 
then time for the business meeting of 
the church delegates in the chapel, 
which we attended, and from there Mr. 
Thwing addressed another meeting of 
the A. B. M. After this meeting we 
were invited to dine with two of the A. 
B. C. F. M. missionaries, who had been 
in Cho Chou a week attending this con- 
ference. We had just time to get to our 
large afternoon reform meeting, which 
was held in a temple, a short distance 
from the chapel. On arrival we were 
invited to tea, cakes and candy in a re- 


magistrate} , 


ception room, before going in to the 
meeting. 

The occasion of the meeting was to 
organize a local Reform Society and 
they were very glad to have Mr. Thwing 
there with them. The platform was very 
prettily decorated with flags, etc. The 
minister, Mr. Wang, led the meeting. 
First a hymn was sung—our national 
tune, to which has been set Chinese 
words. The magistrate made a few re- 
marks. He is a large man, and he did 
look handsome in his blue black suit and 
cap, trimmed with gold braid and em- 
broidered in gold with four beautiful 
gold medals pinned on one side of his 
coat. Mr. Thwing was then called 
upon to give his address, which he did 
very enthusiastically and caused cheers 
and clapping of the hands from all the 
people. Mr. Li, our Peking pastor, then 
made a speech. After the meeting a 
photograph was taken of those on the 
platform, a little school of boys just be- 
low the platform and many soldiers in 
the court. 

Mr. Thwing and I were then invited 
to visit the Yamen, or home of the mag- 
istrate. Two chairs were provided this 
time. One for each of us. The same 
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Easy terms can be arranged if desired. 


BERGSTROM MUSIC CO., LTD., 
1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


CARPENTER & BILHORN 


HOUSE, SIGN AND GENERAL 
PAINTING 


TOM SHARP 


SCENIC ARTIST 
AND DESIGNWR 


A Sign from the SHARP SIGN SHOP 
will promote trade. 
Telephone 1697 
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retinue were with us. Mr. Hou was 
very proud to show us his place. It had 
all been repaired and freshly painted. 
He said that he was “Kai Liang’”—ing 
his place. (Kai Liang means to turn 
around, or in other words to reform). 
“Kai Liang Hui’ is the name for Re- 
form Society. He showed us the guest 
hall but we were invited in his own 
room where tea was brought, and his 
wife was ushered in by her maid. Be- 
fore we left he broke off a little branch 
of pure white blossoms from a _ little 
plant in his room which I admired and 
presented it to me. He gave Mr. Thwing 
a large photograph of himself and _ his 
attendants, also a small one of hiinself. 

We were escorted to the train in 
grand style by soldiers and policemen. 
When we arrived, lo and behold, there 
was the magistrate! I thought that we 
had left him behind, but no, indeed, he 
was going to be with us as long as he 
could. He would not let us buy our 
tickets, but presented us with first class 
tickets. 
TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 
July 21, 1914, to August 20, 1914. 


RECEIPTS. 
I. by Cee 1 a $ 402.00 
We Ue NS ele 6.00 
Beretania Settlement ............ 241.25 
Educational-Social Work ......... 50.00 
PRU UTEO ER VIO Lame iy 8 elo). eraevere vee eve'c 30.00 
GHCRAIOHMING so cero. cee es eee ee es 224.50 
HawalieGeneral« Fund» .<.0.-635.¢: 16.45 
Taverement aCDal: ONLY) lcs sais os 50.00 
Invested Funds (bal. only) ........ 1,916.65 
SPW AMEHOM VOTE «08 oa See Ghee ev ees 90.00 
iauaieGenoral Mund “Sc. 5.0.2... 15.50 
Kalaupapa Building Fund ........ 10.00 
Maui General Fund ....:.......... 201.00 
Ministerial Relief Fund .......... 50 


Grim General Hund 2.2:.......... 
(Q iilet SOs cl 40 


[e0cBy | UNS GS Obes 90.00 
$4,029.25 
EXPENDITURES. 
Is. 13) C0 Er $1,293.97 
Beretania Settlement ..... 109.24 
Board Building Fund Inc.. 349.38 
(CITete. Rin. ne 87.91 
GhineseaWOrk «<....0./.... $ 49.05 
SEQ 25 5 eee 427.00 476.05 
Educational-Social Work— 
RE TOS s coal oisle ss 315.00 
English-Portuguese Work. 80.00 
ShU PCL oe 803.00 883.00 
MIpINOGNVOLK ..........-: 35.00 
General Fund—Salaries .. 488.00 
Hawaiian Work ......... 8.00 
SH GIS \s Ee eae 680.00 688.00 
Japanese Work .......... 122.00 
SH Sie Chie Se) eee 942.00 1,064.00 
ieamnmawenureh Wand- .f....66..... 1,127.45 
Lahainaluna Educational Fund .... 195.00 
Mico mPEONSOY a clits ciale.e see ewe ee 102.45 
TRyeved) TOTS TAN AS DADE eC 120.00 
Sunday school Work -....:..1.... 166.00 
~ $7,410.45 
Excess of Expenditures over Re- 
BEES. SSS 5 OBR en Eid On CIEE orion 3,381.20 
Cash on hand August 20, 1914.... 1,627.66 


The von HAMM-YOUNG 


Company, Limited. 


Honolulu and Hilo. 


Packards, 
Buicks and Hupmobiles. 


Agents for 


United States Tires and a complete 


line of automobile accessories. 


Hawaiian Trust Cao. 


LIMITED. 
Fire, Marine, Life and 


Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ /« 
Liebility, and Burglary //S 
Insurance. : 
923 FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Building. 


Cadillacs 


POR STYLISH 


STRAW HAT 
MANUFACTURER 


Telephone 2199 


K.UYEDA 
Millinery 


Vhe First jlational 


AT HONOLULU. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 
G. P. CASTLE, 
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Consolidated Soda 


VV ater wVWV oOnksy Co: 
LIMITED. 


Telephone 2171. 
Works Fort Street 


FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 


Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 
DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


Japanese 
Bazaar 


. Sad 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF 
|ORIZENTAL GOODS IN THE CITY. 


5 ad 


|| 
| 
| 


| PHONE 1470. FORT ST; 


| Hawaiian Electric Co. 


| Furnishes Everything Electrical 


HOUSE WIRING 


Electric Stoves, Laundry Machines, 


||Carpet Sweepers, Elevators, etc. 


Largest cold storage and ice plant in 
the city. 

Agents Westinghouse Electric Co. 

Phone 2390. 


ank of Jawai 


SURPLUS, $190,000. 


DIRECTORATE: 
M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. 
G. N. WILCOX, 


L. T. PECK, Cashler. 
H. M. von HOLT. 


United States Government Depositary 


GENERAL BANKING.—lIssues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit and 


Cable. 


Cable Transfers; transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS 


INVITED 
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If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. *» 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. # 
Banking by mail, 4% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAII, Ltd. 


Honolulu 


BE.O. HALL & SON 
HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
cmeled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
,louse in the Territory. 


Especial Attention Given Mail Orders. 


DRINK 
“Cascade” 
Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft & Artic Soda Wks., Ltd. 


Sole Agents. 


Telephone 2270. 


Entered into rest Monday morning, 
August 17, at the King’s Daugliters’ 
Home, 1625 Makiki street, Mrs. Doro- 
thea Amalia Kuffrath. She was born 
eighty-three years ago in Husserheide in 
Schoetmar in Lippe, Depmold, Ger- 
many. Her husband was a music direc- 
tor in Duisburg, on the Rhine, and her 
father a schoolmaster in the town in 
which she was born. 

Mrs. Kuffrath was a woman of rare 
beauty of character, a consecrated Chris- 
tian and always gracious and courteous. 
During the short but painful illness 
which marked the end of her earthly ca- 
reer she was never heard to complain or 
murmur. The Home sustains a great 
loss in her passing. 

Rev. Emil Engelhardt conducted the 
funeral services at the undertaking par- 
lors of H. H. Williams Tuesday, August 
18, at 2 p.m. The interment took place 
in the new King’s Daughters’ plot in 
Nuuanu Cemetery. 


EVENTS. 


July 26. Chaplain O. J. W. Scott, of 
Twenty-fifth Infantry speaker at men’s mass 
meeting at Empire Theater under auspices 
Oley Vien OamAs 

27. Six tenement mothers and thirty-five 
babies off for summer camp at Kawailo. 
Palama Settlement enterprise. 

29. Good work of ex-Governor Frear in 
Washington prevents Hawaii from losing 
out by default in appropriation bills. Fair 
policy of Inter-Island S. S. Co. explained by 
Vice-President J. L. McLean. Board of Agri- 
culture and Forestry announces determina- 
og to stamp out tuberculosis among cat- 

e. 

31. Rowland M. Cross and R. H. Wallin, 
both of whom leave soon for mainland hon- 
ored at dinner given by faculty of Mills 
School. 

Aug. 1. Cruisers West Virginia and 
South Dakota in Honolulu harbor for brief 
stay. Complete longest touring trip ever 
undertaken by U. 8S. N. Bible class meet- 
ings in fire halls under auspices of Y. M. 
C. A. voted a success. Forester Hosmer 
announces that pine trees thrive in Hawaii. 
Seventieth birthday anniversary of Capt. 
Henri Berger for 42 years leader of the Ha- 
waiian Band celebrated at special ceremo- 
nies in Capitol grounds. Those taking part, 
Queen Liliuokalani, Judge Dole, Gov. Pink- 
ham and Mayor Fern. 1915 parade poster 
prize awarded to Filipino youth. 

Aug. 2. Chaplain W. R. Scott, of Second 
Infantry, former pastor of “Little Church 
Around the Corner,” speaker at Y. M. CG, A. 
mass meeting, Hmpire Theater. Seaside 
Hotel cottage burns to ground. Outrigger 
Club suffers loss. 

3. Paul B. Young, Honolulu boy, wins 
$5000 scholarship in Orient. 

4. Kaimuki neighbors present loving cup 
to Capt. Berger. 

5. Oahu R. R. & Land Co. asks Public 
Utilities Commission to aid in preventing 
public from risking lives in crossing rail- 
road bridges. ; 

6. Hawaii mourns with Pres. Wilson in 
death of his wife. Millions added to sugar 
crop as result of European war. Honolulu 
corps of Salvation Army welcomes Col. 
Blanche Cox, a delegate to the World Con- 
gress of the army in London. 


‘& BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission Agts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—E. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; E. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, 1st vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 3rd vice-presi- 
dent; John Guild, Secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
G. N. Wilcox, F. C. Atherton. 


We Are Agents 


for “Knox” Ladies’ Hats. eat ee 
‘“‘Modart’’ Front-lacing Corset. 
“Nemo” and “R & G” Corsets, 


‘“‘Butterick”’ Patterns, “Delinea- 
tor’ and all the ‘““Butterick’”” Pub- 


lications. 


N. §. Sachs Dry Goods Co., Lid. 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 
Phone 1165. 


Henry HH. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2256 
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LOVE 
oe ALLEY : 


opp. Union Grill, 
Furniture, Piano moved, or your baggage 


attended to. CITY TRANSFER CO. 


Phone 1281. JAS. H. LOVE. 


when you want your 


HF. Wichman &t0., 


LEADING JEWELERS. 
tt ot 


GOLD aANnpb 
SILVERSMITHS. 
tt ot 


1042-1050 FORT ST. 
HONOLULU. 


Honolulu ron Works Company 


Established 1852. 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 

Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 


Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 


Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 
Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 

Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 
Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillis Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
celsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 

HONOLULU, T. H. 


7. Directors of Mid-Pacific Carnival dis- 
cuss advisability of discontinuance of plans 
for 1915 show on account of war conditions. 
S. S. Nippon Maru leaves seven and one- 
half tons silver bullion in Honolulu, owing 


e aveeee of war clouds after sailing from | | 


Daughters of Hawaii plan elaborate 
ceremonies at Keauhou, North Kona, Aug. 
14. Granite memorial to be erected on spot 
where Kamehameha Ili was born. Churches 
of Honolulu unite in prayer for World 
Peace. 

9. Japanese consul scouts 
coe Japan and U. S. 

0. Castle School, Tarrytown, N. Y., 
fers scholarship to Hawaiian girl. 

Board of Harbor Commissioners ap- 
os plan for new wharf at Lahaina, Maui. 

12. Judge S. B. Dole elected honorary 
member of Chamber of Commerce for dis- 
tinguished services rendered community. 
Application of Waikiki Inn for after hours 
liquor privileges denied by Liquor License 
Board. Wm. H. C. Campbell appointed mem- 
ber of Territorial Lands Board to succeed 
Alfred W. Carter, of Waimea, Hawaii. 

13. Chas. R. Frazier proposes amuse- 
ment park for U. S. soldiers stationed here. 
Niagara held in port on account of war 
conditions. Cable to Governor from Terri- 
torial Treasurer Conkling, brings encourag- 
ing news regarding disposal of Territorial 
bonds despite war. First Hawaiian pine- 
apple day big success, observance world- 
wide. 

14. Hawaii Promotion Committee votes 
to send Seeretary H. P. Wood to Coast to 
aid in directing tide of travel to Territory. 

16. Dr. John Wadman mass’ meeting 
speaker under auspices by Y. M. C. A. 

17. Hilo plans county fair for Thanks- 
giving Day. Baby show to be big feature. 
New circuit judges, W. S. Edings and C. W. 
Ashford take oath of office. 

19. Utilities Commission reports Inter- 
Island Corporation’s dealings with public 
are governed by spirit of fairness. J. J. 
Smiddy named by President for U. S. mar- 
shal. Christian Church congregation votes 
to build new house of worship. Walter G. 
Smith, lecturer for Honolulu. Promotion 
Committee and former editor of Hawaiian 
Star, dies at San Mateo, Cal. 

20. American-Hawaiian steamers to dis- 
continue lighterage system at Hilo, using 
new wharf. 

23. Senor Agnello Lopes da Cunha Pes- 
soa, new Portuguese consul, arrives with 
bride. Rev. Kimura, the “Moody of Japan,” 
speaker at Y. M. C. A. meeting at Emipre 
Theater. 

25. Collector M. A. Franklin leaves for 
New York to attend convention of port col- 
lectors. Plans conference with Secretary 
of the Treasury McAdoo regarding improve- 
ment of customs service in Honolulu. 


idea of war 


of- 


HONOLULU CYCLERY CO 
Wholesale and Retail 
BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUNDRIES, MOTOR 
CYCLE SUPPLIES, VELOCIPEDES, 
GO CARTS AND TRICYCLES. 
Telephone 2518 180 S. King St. 
Honolulu, T. H. Waialua Branch, Tel. 968 


PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING Co. 
Office 

Hotel Street. 
| Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. | 


S. STEPHENSON 


HOUSE, SIGN AND 
DECORATIVE 


Painting 


Plain and Decorative Paper Hanging 
Graining and Polishing 
Wall Tinting and Frescoing 


137 and 139 King Street. 
Telephone 1726. — Honolulu, T. H. 


NOW IN TOWN | 


We are preaching the gospel of Better | 
Tires. || 

Goodyear-No-Rim-Cut and Best i 
Lubricating Oils and Greases. | 


“MONOGRAM” I 


Guarantee Vulcanizing Co. | 
Alakea and Merchant streets, 
Honolulu, T. H. 1 

Sole Territorial A gents. | 
| 


We are Sole Agents 
for the 
REXALL 
REMEDIES 


each one is sold under 
ad positive guarantee. 


Benson, Smith & Co., Ltd. 


The REXALL Store 


Bibles and Testaments in Chinese, 
English, Hawaiian, Japanese, Portu- 


guese, Russian and Spanish. ' 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 
Corner Merchant and Alakea 


Sunday School Supplies. 
Reward Cards. 
Mottoes. Condolence Cards, etc. 


C. E. Supplies; C. E. Pins in gold 
and silver. 
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frie. FRIEND | 


Friend’s War Relief Plans Mature 


Funds To Be Divided Between 
Suffering Countries 


The following general communication has been recived and we are glad to give it this prominence. If it i 
would serve any purpose to have money come through our office we will be glad to receive it, but suggest that | 
it go straight to the Treasurer, James A. Rath. The movement is now a community matter, having outgrown, 
as it was intended it should, its inception by ‘(HE FRIEND. 


Honolulu, Hawaii, October 3, 1914. 
iiesreriend, 
Merchant, Corner Alakea, 
Honolulu. 


We hope to interest you in the good work of the War 
Relief Committee. 

We have thought it. probable that you will be willing to 
Openea list through your paper: and accept contributions at 
Pomenortice’ tor the Relief Fund, publishing the names of the 
Pemyvributors in your paper from time to time, and forward the | 
Tunds to Mr. J. A. Rath, Secretary War Relief Committee, Box 
614, Honolulu, Hawaii. We can assure you that every dollar 
foie puLed to this fund will mean a relief of suffering for | 
memranmi ly Of Some poor fellow who is in the ranks of the 
Mations now at war. We feel certain that you will help us, 
augewe Shall be very glad to receive suggestions from you for 
Purthering the work. 

Yours very truly, 
W. R. CASTLE, 
Chairman "War Relief Committee." 


- HONOLULU October, 1914 HAWAII 
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Henry 
Waterhouse 
Trust Co., 
Ltd. 


Feal Estate 


Stocks and 
Bonds 


Aire, Life, 
Bond and Auto 
[nsurance 


| Safe Deposit 
| Boxes 


Fort & Merchant 
Streets : Honolulu 


H. Hackfeld & Co. 


LIMITED 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


Importers of General Merchandise 


Agents for Pacific Mail and American- 
Hawaiian S. S. Cos. 


HONOEUEOM al. - 
Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


Oahu College 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
and 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete College Preparatory 
Work, together with Special Com- 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Oahu College Honolulu, H. T. 


THEO. H. DAVIES & CO., LTD, 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 
SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 


Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 


Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an ‘Chief” Brands of Canned Pineapples. 


San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 
Cable address, “Draco.” 


The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED. 


Financial, Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


STANGENWALD BUILDING. 


Cable Address: “‘Dilpax.”’ 
Codes: Liebers, Western Union, A. B. C. 


P. O. Box 446. 


HONOLULU - - - - HAWAII 


ISHOP COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTp. 


Sugar Factors, Insurance and Machinery Agents 
Shipping Agents Representing 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Wahiawa Water Co., Ltd. 


Etna Insurance Company, (Fire, Life, Marine 
and Automobile) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Citizens Insurance Company 
London Assurance Corporation 
Fulton lron Works ot St. Louis, 
Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Greens Fuel Economizer Company 
Chas. C. Moore & Co., Engineers 
Matson Navigation Co. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
New Engiand Mutual Life Insurance Company 
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THE FRIEND 


| 
| 
Published monthly at the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms, Honolulu, T. H. 

| 

| 

| 


Subscription price - - $1.00 per year 


Address business letters and make | 
checks, ete., payable to | 


THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend, 
PP Oo Box 489. 


Miss E. V. Warinner, 
Associate Bus. Mgr. 
All communications of a literary char- | 
acter should be addressed to THE 
FRIEND, Honolulu, T. H., and must reach | 


the Board Rooms by the 24th of the | 
month. | 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS: 
DOREMUS SCUDDER..... Editor-in-Chief 


rank Ss. Scudder....... Managing Editor | 
Sore H. Gulick Theodore Richards 

F. W. Damon Miss BE. V. Warinner 
Paul Super Vaughan MacCaughey 
A. A. Ebersole William D. Westervelt 


Entered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Hawaii, 
as second class matter, under act of Congress 
of March 8, 1879. 


Hawai s Golden Opportunity. 


HE FINE public spirit 
shown by Judge Dole 
in calling a meeting of 


Gi Zaye representative citizens to 
WZ devise ways and means 
CE for turning the new 
wave or Be Srsity which the European 
war has sent flooding our Territory into 
channels of blessing for the unfortunate 
victims of this world-wide disaster is 
worthy of “Hawaii's First Citizen.” A 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Relief Fund strikes 
the imagination, carries captive the reason, 
stirs the heart and wins the approval of 
conscience. It is something new in a ca- 
lamity of this nature and it has all the 
accuracy of exact science in getting at the 
very center of the need of stricken 
Europe. Our community now has the 
opportunity of leadership in a most un- 
selfish movement for the advancement 
of human brotherhood. It accords both 
with the history and the genius of these 
Islands. We have been interracial in spirit 
as no other community on earth has been. 


The Hawaiian welcomed men of the 
white, yellow and black races to citizen- 
ship without distinction and careless of 
numbers. Thus he developed here a 
world wide spirit. If we raise a large 
fund for the proposed relief, it will em- 
phasize all that we stand for in altruism. 
The movement will serve notice also upon 
the mainland that this Territory is worthy 
of its prosperity and turns it into chan- 
nels of widest blessing. Let us all rally 
then according as God has prospered us 
to make this offering one of the most no- 
table manifestations of the “Spirit of Ha- 
waii’ that these Islands have ever known. 


o, 
~~ 


The Direct Primary. 


Hawaii’s first test of the direct pri- 
mary law proved the wisdom of the pro- 
vision. As we forecasted two months ago 
Messrs. Kuhio, McCandless and Carter 
were nominated. In order to ensure the 
defeat of Mr. Rice it is, reported that Mr. 
McCandless advised a number of his sup- 
porters to vote for the Prince. We do not 
know whether there is any truth in this 
report. Good men were nominated for 
all offices and the voters will have a fine 
opportunity for selection among the can- 
didates of the several parties. On Oahu 
a splendid split senatorial ticket consisting 
of Messrs. Castle, Bryan and Kalano- 
kalani is both possible and very attractive. 
There should also be no difficulty in pick- 
ing out a strong set of representatives. In 
fact the next Legislature ought to be the 
best Hawaii has ever had. ‘The defeat of 
Hustace is to be regretted, but the shelving 
of Murray and Cohen is a worthy achieve- 
ment. ‘This leaves the way open for the 
return of Mr. Fern to the mayor’s chair 
upon which he seems to have the strangle 
hold. He makes a good King Log, and 
should be re-elected. Honolulu business 
men and lovers of up-to-date government 
had a rare chance to put their city upon a 
basis of efficiency in the offer of Mr. 
Waldron. The manner in which this was 
turned down is proof positive that our city 
deserves nothing better than Mr. Fern. 
Fortunately it will be possible to pick out 
of the list of candidates for supervisors a 


board that should give Honolulu better 
government that it has ever had. It was 
good to find that Messrs. Petrie and Mc- 
Clellan of the present Board had won a 
place on the November ticket. As for the 
delegateship the course of good citizens is 
clear. How any one who cares for the 
good name of Hawaii can vote for the 
Prince is past conception. To elect him 
again is stultification, a plain notification 
to Congress that this Territory does not 
care to be represented upon its floor. If 
the choice were simply between him and 
McCandless it should take little time to 
decide. That there is wide distrust of the 
Democratic candidate is unquestionable. 
But Congress is not a fool and he could 
not lead it to do any real harm to Hawaii, 
even if he should attempt it. That he 
should try to do this in the face of his long 
identification with the Islands, of his per- 
sonal interests here and of the ambition 
every man has to associate his name with 
worthy achievement seems an unwarrant- 
able assumption. ‘To risk one term of Mr. 
McCandless might not be unwise if that 
were the only alternative to the Prince. 
But fortunately this is not the case. The 
Progressive party deserves praise for hay- 
ing presented a practicable way out of the 
dilemma in nominating Mr. Carter. Here 
we have an ideal candidate. He knows 
the ropes, has wide Congressional ac- 
quaintance, is persona grata to all parties, 
is resourceful, public spirited, devoted to 
the best interests of Hawaii and has time 
to give to the duties of a delegate. For- 
tunately the Progressives have influence 
with both the President and Congress. 
With Mr. Carter at Washington there 
would certainly come about a favorable 
change in the attitude of the general gov- 
ernment to this Territory. He would 
place Hawaii on the political map as a 
bona fide statehood possibility. “There -are 
very few men in the Islands who would 
make as good a representative. Why not 
elect him then? The cowardly reply “‘be- 
cause we cannot” is unworthy of real red- 
blooded men. We can if we will. If 
after an honest trial we fail, we shall be 
no worse off; it will be Kuhio or Mc- 
Candless, a devil and the deep sea choice 
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anyway. Nay, we shall be infinitely better 
off, we shall have stood for principle, voted 
for the best man, and given a notable ex- 
hibition of public spirit. It is certainly a 
golden opportunity for a strong conscience 
vote. 
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Central Union’s Efficiency Census. 


The Religious Educational Committee 
of Central Union Church has sent forth a 
notable letter asking all its members to 
indicate in what branches of social activity 
they are engaged. A list of ninety-eight 
lines of work are detailed and blanks are 
left for specification of others not included 
in the letter. Members of the church are 
also asked to name any of the listed activi- 
ties in which they wish to take part, while 
a number of strictly church enterprises in 
which there is room for larger co-opera- 
tion is named with the request for volun- 
teers to sign up thereunder. When this 
census is complete it will be possible |to 
have some definit knowledge as to how 
this church is honey-combing Honolulu 
with its own overflowing life. We have 
long known that it is permeating the social 
whole here to a remarkable degree, but the 
details have never been made clear. Now 
to a large extent the church will be able to 
tabulate something of this leavening fea- 
ture of its work. The day has gone by 
forever when a really living Church can 
be charged with the selfishness of existing 
for itself alone. Yet there are few in the 
community who know what a vital power 
the Church really is. Its work is carried 
on in such quiet ways and is as the Master 
said so truly like leaven which is “hid” 
that the unthinking find it easy to charge 
it with being indifferent to social needs. 
That it is impossible truthfully to urge 
this against Honolulu churches, the census 
is making clear with most striking demon- 
stration. 
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Billy Sunday. 


“Billy Sunday for Honolulu.” It sounds 
strange. For Honolulu probably does not 
want him. Our city is fairly well satis- 
fied with its moral status. It does not like 
thrills. It has no wish to be aroused or to 
face its shortcomings. It likes to cover up 
its private sins. But does it not need a 
moral shake up? Is it not too self compla- 
cent? Take its juries which have over and 
over again within a year evaded their plain 
duty. Imagine the moral condition of a 
man who will confess that he refused to 
convict because he disliked the prosecuting 
attorney. Study our saloon-like clubs sup- 
ported by our Christian citizens of highest 
intelligence in this age when every one 
knows that alcohol is humanity’s direst foe. 
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Peep under the skirts of the social evil 
here and witness the rottenness. At all 
events the Inter-Church Federation voted 
unanimously to ask Billy Sunday to come 
to Honolulu. It did this in the face of 
its presiding officer’s declaration at the out- 
set of the discussion that he would want 
to be out of the city during the campaign 
—a statement which he soon retracted and 
contradicted by adding that he would take 
pains to be here and co-operate with all 
the power he has. The motion to invite 
Mr. Sunday was made by a pastor who 
confessed that until very recently he was 
opposed to having this evangelist, as his 
impressions of his method of work had 
been very unfavorable, but careful investi- 
gation had removed all his objections. The 
seconder was a layman prominent in the 
most conservative Protestant Church in the 
city. Y. M. C. A. Secretary and Salvation 
Army Officer spoke of the confidence their 
organizations on the mainland had in the 
man and his mission. “The pastor who had 
suggested Mr. Sunday had been through 
two campaigns with him in mainland cities 
and felt that no man could help in the 
cause of religion in Honolulu as this much 
discussed lay preacher. The Federation 
therefore requested its president to visit 
Denver where Mr. Sunday now is, and 
personally labor with him to give a favor- 
able answer. Christian people would do 
well to pray both for the success of this 
endeavor to secure him and for the mora] 
awakening of this town in preparation for 
his coming, in the campaign itself and 
during the gathering of its fruits. 

Rats and Roaches. 

Honolulu’s three worst pests are mos- 
quitoes, rats and roaches. The mosquitoes 
are being well attended to by the Board 
of Health. “They are not eradicated by 
any means, but they are being fairly well 
kept down. If every family could be 
taught to expose pans of water to entice 
these creatures to lay their eggs therein 
and to empty the pans without fail once 
every week in a sunny place, mosquitoes 
might be still more kept down. Rats 
should be ruthlessly annihilated and so far 
as the city is concerned this might be prac- 
tically accomplished if every householder 
would frequently make use of rat poison 
about his premises. One of our fellow 
citizens whose place was badly infested 
has cleared them all out by this procedure. 
Roaches are more of a problem because 
they breed by the million in the city’s 
sewer manholes. A campaign of roach 
poisoning by city and householders would 
largely dispose of these uncanny creatures. 
Why not rid Honolulu of these unwelcome 
pests? We can if we will. 
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The California Campaign. 


The European war involving the co- 
operation of Japan with England seemed 
to make it wise to postpone for a time the 
Campaign of Good Will between Ameri- 
cans and Japanese on the Pacific Coast. 
At first it was thot that this postponement 
might delay Dr. Scudder’s sailing until a 
later date than September 22nd on the 
Matsonia as was planned. But further © 
developments summoned him to leave on 
that day, a cablegram from Rev. Dr. Guy 
of San Francisco asking him to come to 
the coast as soon as possible, having reached 
this city just as he set sail. The Commit- 
tee in charge of the Good Will Move- 
ment desired his immediate presence. After 
ten days on the coast he will push on to 
the meeting of the American Board in 
Detroit and then to the Lake Mohonk 
Conference. A few days in New York 
and Boston will free him for farther cam- 
paigning on the Pacific Coast. His ex- 
pectation is not to do much public speaking, 
but rather to get in personal touch with 
leaders for an exchange of views prepara- 
tory to the inauguration of some definite 
plan of procedure by the Federal Council. 
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Benedict XV. 


THE FRIEND congratulates the Roman 
Catholic Church upon the unanimous and 
almost immediate choice of Cardinal Chiesa 
as Pope to succeed Pius X. Fortunately 
the new incumbent is a comparatively 
young man as popes go. He belongs to the 
progressive wing of the Cardinalate and 
is said to be of the temper of Leo XIII 
rather than that of his immediate prede- 
cessor. His close association with the late 
Cardinal Rampolla as well as his general 
reputation suggest that he will not let such 
questions as modernism come to the front 
as vital issues, but that he will be in sym- 
pathy with the trend of Christendom to- 
wards closer unity throughout the church 
universal. A sagacious, progressive and 
Christly Pope may accomplish wonders for 
Christianity at this stage of the world’s 
history. Christians of all denominations 
would do well to pray for the leadership of 
God’s Spirit in the mind and heart of 
Benedict XV, that he may understand and 
use to the full his great privilege as a 
unifier. The European war is likely to re- 
sult in a widespread democratic movement 
which shall bring the peoples of earth 
nearer together than ever before. May the 
Church of Christ lead in this Together 
Campaign! Benedict XV can do more 
than any one man to forward it. 


—D. S. 
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ITH need as the only passport, 

every man and woman in Pitts- 
burgh may enter into a haven ot respect- 
ability through the doors of the Pitts- 
burgh Association for the Improvement of 
the Poor. ‘The very name of the institu- 
tion is notable. No “public charities” 
mark you; and finest of all, the word 
“Gmprovement!” “There is hope there, and 
a quickened pulse because of it. 

My visit to the institution was under 
the most favorable conditions. John H. 
Flaherty, organizer and _ superintendent, 
took me through, explaining with con- 
tagious enthusiasm, the activities of the 
various departments. It was a day that I 
shall never forget. 

The beginning of the enterprise was in 
March, 1912, when Mr. Flaherty asked 
the city of Pittsburgh for $25,000, with 
the promise that if given that sum it 
would soon be put upon a paying basis. 
The money was forthcoming, part in a 
lump sum and part in rents collectable 
monthly. 

Last year he made $31,000; paid out 
of that $9000 to the down-and-out in 
wages, and $4000 for food given away. 
In addition to this he paid all expenses, 
including his own salary and that of as- 
sistant workers, and had a net profit of 
$9000 which he turned into equipment. 

Recently the services of Mr. Flaherty 
have been solicited by the New York 
and Los Angeles associations, but he re- 
fused both offers, feeling that his work is 
in Pittsburgh. He will, however, help 
any city to promote an enterprise similar 
to his own and will personally superin- 
tend the organization. 

Doubtless you are impatient for the 
secret of his phenomenal success. It 1s 
simply this: His charity, if such it can 
‘be called, is self-supporting, and the waste 
of the city is made to take care of its un- 
fortunates. The management believes that 
in receiving any man it not only protects 
him against the pangs of hunger which in 
his desperate straits may cause him to 
commit crime, but it is also protecting the 
community against such crime. ‘The insti- 
tution is a home where hungry, wretched, 
-down-and-out men of all classes, religions, 
and occupations can go to begin over again 
the race for right living. 

In carrying out his scheme io the self- 
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support of the city poor, Mr. Flaherty 
asked the citizens to give him their waste 
products—old clothes, old furniture, old 
bric-a-brac, old papers, old magazines. 
The furniture is stored in warehouses, of 
which he has the use, to be later sand- 
papered, varnished and reclaimed by down- 
and-out men. ‘The old clothes are sorted, 
laundered, mended and put in condition 
by down-and-out women. ‘The papers are 


sorted and baled, finally being sold to. 


paper factories; the rags sold to profes- 
sional rag pickers. 

All of these lines of activity, with the 
exception of the collection and sales of 
paper, are applicable to Honolulu. As 
there is no paper factory in the vicinity 
there would be no market for this com- 
modity. There are, however, other lines 
of work which might be developed here. 


All that it is necessary to do is to tele- 
phone the institution and the cast-off ar- 
ticles are called for, the management own- 
ing its own express wagons. It has been 
found that people are glad to give in this 
way, for not only are they helping a good 
cause, but ridding their premises of un- 
desirable refuse without cost to them- 
selves. 


In the poorest parts of the city Mr. 
Flaherty operates four stores. [hese are 
supplied with renovated goods and oper- 
ated by down-and-out men. ‘These stores 
have proven a great boon to the indus- 
trious poor. ‘They are thus enabled to get 
good articles at extremely low prices. 
That the prices asked are proportionate to 
the means of the purchaser is perhaps best 
illustrated by the supposition that a wom- 
an enters one of the four stores with the 
intention of buying a dress. ‘The dress is 
worth $2 or $3, but as the woman really 
needs it and to all appearances is only 
able to pay 20 cents, she is given the ar- 
ticle in question for that sum. In this 
way she is helped but not made a pauper. 
The clerks, themselves down-and-outs, are 
quick to spot unworthy buyers and sel- 
dom is a mistake made. 

The stables were to me among the most 
interesting parts of the institution. There 
were two long rows of as fine looking 
draft horses as I have ever seen, that is 
for rough work. ‘They. were well 
groomed and kept and I could not refrain 
from voicing my surprise and admiration. 
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How Pittsburgh Has Solved the Problem of the Down-and-Out 


As Told to THE FRIEND by Francis M. Goold 


This evidently pleased Mr. Flaherty very 
much. He said that he had long ago re- 
solved that if he ever entered work of 
this kind his horses should be an example 
to every one in the city. Asked where he 
got such fine specimens he stated that he 
went West each year and bought a car 


load of young horses. Part of these he 
sold, retaining the remainder to be sold 
the following year when a new shipment 
is received. 

The dormitories are fitted out with sin- 
gle white iron beds, two white sheets, a 
blanket, white pillow case, and spread. 


Asked how often the bed linen was 
changed he replied that for those who 
stay permanently, clean sheets, etc., are 
provided thrice a week, but for tran- 
sients the change is made daily. “Thus a 
man is never allowed to sleep between 
sheets previously used by another. 

The kitchen was spotless and the good- 
natured Southern darkey who attends to 
the meal-getting removed lids and opened 
oven doors wtih smiling pride. That day 
for dinner they were having plenty of lamb 
stew and potatoes, two kinds of vegetables 
and apple pie. “These looked and smelled 
delicious. The bread is all home-made. 

The dining room was simply furnished, 
but beautifully clean. The tables for 
transients were covered with white oil- 
cloth, but in an adjoining room the table 
for those who had proven their worth and 
had become employes, was laid with a 
white cloth, white dishes, and plated sil- 
ver. 

I must not forget the laundry. This 
part of the institution is patronized by 
the wealthiest citizens of Pittsburgh and 
the work turned out is of the highest pos- 
sible order. Every piece is done by hand, 
and each family washing by itself. It is 
thus unnecessary to mark the articles. The 
superintendent 1s a woman who has been 
in charge from the beginning and to her 
falls all the supervision. Often among 
the down-and-out women who apply for 
work there are found to be trained laun- 
dresses, but for the most part the women 
receive their training under the superin- 
tendent. Often applications are made by 
individuals for help, and if there is a 
surplus on hand this’ is supplied. 
These laundresses are considered the best 
the city affords and they command high 
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wages. Owing to the extreme care in 
handling and the fine results, the laundry 
prices are high, but people of means are 
glad to pay them and there is always a 
rush of work. 


In connection with the association is 
maintained a Children’s Home with Miss 
Mary Anderson in charge. I visited this 
with the greatest interest and found a 
model institution with thirty rosy-cheeked 
youngsters the center of interest. There is 
also an open-air home for children who 
are not well or naturally frail. This I 
was unable to visit. 

The best part of Mr. Flaherty’s scheme 
is his method of handling the poor. His 
sympathy is genuine. When a man need- 
ing help comes into his office no questions 
are asked except “Have you had some- 
thing to eat?” If not hungry, he is asked 
if he wants work and something best 
suited to his training or natural likes is 
found for him. If he is hungry, he is 
sent to the kitchen and given a full, hearty 
meal. Later he is given clean clothes and 
a bath and allowed to stay all night. 
After breakfast the next morning he is 
asked if he would like to work and if so 
employment is found. A nominal wage is 
paid to all employes. Soon, without haste 
or apparent effort, Mr. Flaherty gets the 
man’s history. If he has been a drinking 
man or otherwise improvident, he is en- 
couraged to start a bank account. ‘This 
Mr. Flaherty opens for him. Often 
these men, feeling their own incompetence, 
ask Mr. Flaherty to keep the funds, giving 
them a certain allowance. Often, he says, 
old men have been able to pay their way 
into institutions for the aged and have 
had a bank account for the first time in 
their lives. 

I found after some subtle questioning 
that Mr. Flaherty’s religion is orthodox. 


But he is not a preacher. His life—clean, 
hopeful, sympathetic and unselfish—is his 
open testimony. 


Although has 


tended every effort, he is not satisfied. 


success apparently at- 
His scheme, he says, is yet in an embryo 
form, with possibilities that he has not 
been able to carry out or discover. 
Meanwhile the world is watching! 
E.V.W. 


oo te 
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Modern dentistry, by the way, decries 
We 
need to exercise the teeth to preserve 


the advent of pre-digested foods. 


them. There are many arguments in 


favor of nature’s products. 
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Japanese Leaders and the Problem of Peace 


W. D. Westervelt. 


N a visit made this past summer to 
Japan, two incidents came into the 

writer’s experience which seem to be worth 
recording—especially in this time of na- 
tional unrest. 

A group of tourists from Honolulu suf- 
ficiently large to be called “A Hawaiian 
Party,” was invited to meet Count Oku- 
ma, the present premier of Japan. 

After a few minutes informal conversa- 
tion, Count Okuma in a very pleasant way 
took up a subject which was almost su- 
preme to him. He called attention to the 
fact that he was one of the international 
vice-presidents of the World’s Peace So- 
ciety and that his great desire was for 
peace among the nations. He spoke very 
earnestly of the growth of the feeling 
among many of the strong men of the 
world that the destructive cruelties of war 
should all be laid aside. Incidentally he 
thanked Hawaii for the methods used in 
our islands for solving the difficulties nat- 
urally arising in the employment of so 
many Japanese in our various kinds of 
island work. He had thoughtfully watched 
the different problems for many years and 
had been pleased with the careful wisdom 
displayed by our citizens in their dealings 
with the Japanese. 

In this conversation, while glancing over 
the past he used this expression in almost 
exactly these words: “I have never been 
away from Japan, but I have known inti- 
mately many of the world’s best men. 
Your great General Grant was in my 
home and in my heart. Your Lincoln, 
your Washington and many others (men- 
tioning many names) have been my per- 
sonal friends. JI never met them face to 
face but I know them well. I know their 
thoughts; I know their characters, and I 
have made them my friends.” 

There was the earnestness of sincerity 
instead of the feeling that count Okuma 
was simply trying to produce an effect. 
He was evidently hoping that he might say 
a few words which would be of some 
slight avail in cementing peace between 
America and Japan as far as our personal 
influence was concerned. ‘This meeting 
with the premier was in Tokyo (Eastern 
Capital), now the capital city of the Mi- 
kado’s kingdom. 

A few weeks later we happened to be 
entertained for a few days by Miss Denton 
of the Doshisha University in Kyoto 
(Western Capital). Count Okuma had 
spent a few days in Kyoto the week pre- 


vious for the double purpose of visiting 
the grave of the recent Empress Dowager 
and, as a side issue, of pushing the or- 
ganization of a branch peace society. 

He spoke very earnestly to a large audi- 
ence of prominent Japanese. He praise 
the professors of the Doshisha for push- 
ing the peace movement and the professors 
of the great Imperial University, many of 
whom had also become open advocates of 
the ideas put forth at Hague. He ex- 
plained some of the international difficulties 
and emphasized the need of patience. 

At that time, early in July, 1914, the 
chief question troubling the Japanese em- 
pire was how to maintain most friendly 
relations with the United States. In view 
of the decision announced September 15, 
1914, that Japan will not at present sign 
the peace compact with the United States 
as proposed by Bryan, a translation of a 
part of the remarks of Count Okuma may 
be of great interest. 

Dr. Inasami Hino, dean of the theolog- 
ical department of the Doshisha Univers- 
ity, carefully prepared the following trans- 
lation for me to use as I thought best. 
The translation is from a report in the 
Osaka Asahi Shinbun of July 9. Count 
Okuma says: 

“The so-called American policy is a 
very serious problem, but we must remem- 
ber that there are cases in history solved 
after the lapse of one century. Likewise 
the present problem cannot be brought to 
an immediate solution. At first the Ital- 
ians were the object of exclusion, then the 
objective point moved on to the Chinese. 
and finally to the Japanese. ‘There are 
three kinds of possible solution in this case, 
if we desire an immediate decision—Japan 
gives up her rights altogether—or fights to 
the last—or leaves it entirely to arbitra- 
tion. In any case international affairs «re 
not so simply and speedily to be pushed as 
amateurs suppose. However, I trust in 
the wisdom of the intelligent Americans to 
discover the points of mutual compromise 
as the time goes on and have no doubt 
that a full and just solution can be at- 
tained some time. I exchanged views 
several times with and he hopes also 
that a smooth solution mav be reached by 
way of the mutual understanding between 
the members of the parliaments of the two 
nations. The United States once returned 
the Shimonoseki indemnity money and I 
believe that in America that great spirit of 
freedom and equality which was the soul 
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of the founding of said nation, may spread 
over the whole people. We need not en- 
tertain a pessimistic view of this subject.” 

Some of my Japanese friends who heard 
Count Okuma said that he laid emphasis 
upon the conscience of the United States, 
which sometimes lay dormant, but always 
seemed to awake after a time to find the 
right solution of moral questions. We 
notice that Count Okuma called attention 
to “mutual understanding” as one of the 
elements entering into the solution of inter- 
national problems. Pardon a reference to 
another very prominent Japanese leader. 
At a reception given the Hawaii party by 
the president and some of the professors 
and officials of the Imperial University in 
Tokyo, Baron Kakuji, who presided, said 
that he welcomed such gatherings because 
they promoted a better understanding of 
the various motives and characteristics of 
the different nations. “There could not be 
mutual friendship between America and 
Japan unless there were a better, and more 
intelligent acquaintance, one with the 
other. He and his friends would aid in 
every way possible in perfecting such 
friendship. 

The Japanese leaders do not want 
trouble. They are waiting patiently for 
the conscience of America (and the greater 
conscience of the world) to wake up and 
seek the right equation among nations. 


OPENING DAY OF GIRLS’ CLUB, 
_ BERETANIA MISSION. 


Mrs. Mackenzie—‘‘What is 
name?” 

Small Girl—‘“‘Aulani.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“T live with my mother.” 

“And where does your mother live?” 

“With me.” 

“And where is that?” 


“At our house.” 


your 
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The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, in response to whose 
request President Wilson has appointed 
' Sunday, October 4th, as a day of prayer, 


o 
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has issued a communication to the Protes- 
tant Evangelical churches urging the com- 
plete observance of the day at both the 

‘morning and evening services with the 
suggestion that, wherever possible, union 
services be held in the evening. 
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Dean Shailer Mathews, of the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago, is to 
‘spend next winter lecturing in Japanese 
colleges and universities. 
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For the Relief of Orphans and Widows 


At the home of Judge and Mrs. Sanford 
B. Dole, Emma street, a representative 
gathering of citizens took place Friday 
afternoon, September 29. 


The meeting was called by Judge Dole 
after he had been impressed with the ar- 
ticle by Mr. Theodore Richards in the 
September FRIEND, calling attention to 
“Hawaii’s Golden Opportunity.” Beliey- 
ing that the people of Hawaii who were 
fortunate enough to be far away from the 
scene of strife and suffering, and had 
profited financially because of the war, 
should help to alleviate the distress, Judge 
Dole was heartily in accord with the senti- 
ments expressed by THE FRIEND. 


When the matter of turning over the 
funds which this organization proposes to 
raise was brought up, Judge Dole was of 
the opinion that the money could be di- 
rectly applied in quicker time by not turn- 
ing it over to the Red Cross, as that or- 
ganization is busy on a very large scale in 
handling other matters. 


Those present agreed to this, whereupon 
Judge Dole said it would be necessary in 
all fairness to make an equal distribution 
of all funds raised among the several na- 
tions at war. ‘This also was concurred in 
by all present. 


Judge Dole was appointed chairman of 
the meeting. 

After Mr. Richards had spoken in favor 
of the plan to raise funds independent of 
any other relief organization and of making 
equal distribution of money so raised, W. 
R. Castle moved that a committee of five 
persons be appointed by the chairman to 
plan the campaign for money for the relief 
fund. 


It was suggested that this committee 
consist of persons of each nationality now 
engaged in the European contest so as to 
elicit the support of all nationalities. This 
motion was carried unanimously. 

It was suggested that the committee of 
five could appoint the necessary sub-com- 
mittees to handle the campaign for money, 
and also a financial committee to handle 
the money as directed by those back of the 
movement. This suggestion met with 
great favor. 

It was stated at the meeting that the 
local British residents have been raising 
funds for widows and orphans and the 
local Germans for the Red Cross. 

On account of the short notice given 
the meeting, many persons who could not 
be present sent letters expressing their re- 


gret and promising assistance to the move- 
ment. 

Among them were Mr. and Mrs. F. W. 
Swanzy, Mr. and Mrs. W. O. Smith, S. 
Sheba, Mr. and Mrs. Albert Judd, Bishop 
Restarick, Admiral Moore, Mr. George 
Rodiek, the German consul, and Mr. C. K. 
Ai. 

The meeting was voted to have been en- 
tirely successful in launching the relief fund 
movement by those who were present. 

A non-partisan committee, composed of 


W. R. Castle, C. Hedemann, C. K. Ai, 


W. R. Farrington and J. A. Rath was 


later appointed by Judge Dole. These 
men are now at work. 
THE FRIEND wishes them all success. 
EMILY V. WARINNER, 
Sec. of the Meeting. 
The President of the United States 
having designated Sunday, October 4, as 
“a day of prayer and supplication for the 
peace of Europe,” special ‘Peace Ser- 
vices’ were held in the Church of the 
Good Shepherd, at the usual hour of wor- 
ship, 11 o’clock in the morning, and in 
Union Church at 7:30 in the evening. 
J. Chas. Villiers, rector of the Church 
of the Good Shepherd, and Rowland B. 
Dodge, minister of the Union Church, pre- 
sided at the respective services. 
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An advance payment of $100 has been 
made to Miss Mary E. Loomis, grand- 
daughter of Elisha Loomis, the mission 
printer. The story of the vicissitudes of 
this worthy woman was printed in the 
September Frrenp and the Cousins So- 
ciety immediately took action, the money 
being drawn from the treasury and for- 
warded by Mr. Lysle Dickey. This is 
part payment for her grandmother’s dairy, 
which Miss Loomis is copying for the so- 
ciety. It is hoped that some one may be 
found who will take over the two lots in 
Tacoma and thus relieve the situation per- 
manently. 

A gift of 3,000 marks from the 
Kaiser’s Jubilee Fund for its work in 
the Marshall Islands has been received 
by the American Board. The complete 
fund, amounting to over $1,000,000, was 
raised by the Christian people of Ger- 
many, Protestant and Catholic on the 
occasion of the Kaiser’s Jubilee. It is 
intended for evangelistic missionary 
work in the German colonies through- 
out the world. 
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The above sketch is submitted by the Building Committee to the Board and its friends. 
embodies the general style of architecture chosen by the Board with suggestions in detail from a number of sources. 
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It has not been acted upon, but it 
It is hoped 


that a final decision may be reached soon and that an estimate of costs may speedily follow upon which to base a statement to-the 


many who will desire to have a part in the building. 


Teacher Training Conference 


Plans are now being completed for the 
Second Annual Conference for Sunday 
School Teachers in Honolulu. It will be- 
gin on Monday afternoon, November 9, at 
4 p. m. and will conclude on Friday even- 
ing, November 13, at 8:30 p. m. The 
object of this conference is to bring to- 
gether the officers and teachers and friends 
of the Honolulu Sunday Schools of all 
denominations to discuss subjects of im- 


portance in the work of the Sunday 
Schools. 


While the list of speakers cannot be 
given out definitely at this time, it is well 
to state that there will be at least eighteen 
different speakers to present the various 
topics during the four days of sessions. 

The general theme of the Conference 
will be “The Efficient Sunday School.” 
The subject for the first day, November 
9, will be “The School.” Beginning at 
4 p. m. that afternoon the topics to be 
presented will be ‘The Purpose and 
Needs of the School,’ and “The Ideal 
School.” At 7:30 p. m. the topic will be 
“The Relation of the Sunday School to 
the Church.” This will be followed by 
a discussion of ‘The Relation of the 
Sunday School to the Home,” after which 
the topic of “The Relation of the Sunday 
School to the Community” will be set 
forth. 

The second day’s program will be un- 


It may be said in regard to the published statements as to the celebration 
in connection with the contemplated building, that no such plans have been contemplated by the Board as yet. 
is in the nature of a “report of progress.” 


The above then, 


der the subject of “The Teacher.” 


The 
afternoon session will have as its topics 
“How to Get the Teachers” and ‘The 
Qualifications of the Teacher.” In the 
evening the topics will be “The Prepara- 
tion of the Teacher” and “The Relations 
of the Teacher to His Pupils.” 

The third day, November 12, will be 
devoted to the elucidation of the subject, 
“The Pupil,” the afternoon discussions 
being devoted to “The Primary Age” and 
“The Junior Age,” while in the evening 
the subjects will be ‘““The Teen or Ado- 
lescent Age” and ‘““The Adult Class.” 

For the final day of the Conference, 
Friday, November 13, the subject selected 
will be “The Lesson.” In the afternoon 
the subjects will be “Getting at the Heart 
of the Lesson” and ‘Preparing the Les- 
son,’ and the evening topics will be on 
the three supplementary lessons, first 
“Missions,” second “Temperance” and 


third “Good Citizenship.” 


The program for the Conference has 


been arranged by Rev. Henry P. Judd 
during his vacation spent largely in North 
Carolina. He and his family return home 
on the Manoa on October 6. 


It is hoped that this Conference next 
month will be largely attended by Sunday 
School teachers of the city and that the 
pastors and superintendents of the Sun- 
day Schools will remember the dates and 
urge all their teachers to be present at 
the sessions. 


The refusal of the Woman’s Board to 
accept the resignation of its President, 
Mrs. Theodore Richards, leaves that or- 
ganization practically without change of 
officers. Mrs. Richards has been granted 
a year’s leave of absence during which 
time it is hoped she may regain her vigor- 
ous health. During her period of relief, 
Mrs. B. F. Dillingham, the Board’s treas- 
urer since its organization, will occupy the 
chair. 

Four States—Ohio, Kansas, Pennsyl- 
vania, and California—have official censor- 
ship of moving-picture films, as have a 
number of cities. A bill before Congress 
proposes the establishment of a Federal 
Motion Picture Commission, which “shall 
license every film submitted to it and in- 
tended for entrance into interstate com- 
merce unless it finds such film is obscene, 
indecent, immoral,” or of such a character 
as would tend to corrupt the morals of 
children or incite adults to crime. 
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Competent authority asserts that 47 per 
cent of all diseases are preventable. At a 
recent Western conference the recommen- 
dation for a corps of community doctors 
who should be held responsible for the 
continuous good health of the whole com- 
munity, instead of aiming simply to cure 
the prevailing diseases, was favorably con- 
sidered and acted upon. Prevention is the 
watchword of medical progress for today. 
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Has Christian Civilization Collapsed---Or What? 


There never has been a Christian civili- 
zation to collapse. There never has been 
even a single Christian nation—every soul 
in it Christian, from king to shepherd. 
There never has been a nation that took 
the teachings of Christ—the Golden Rule 
and Beatitudes—for its law, and said: 
“We won’t have an army or navy; we 
will live by the law of non-resistance of 
evil; we will love our enemies instead of 
shooting them.” 

Nor has the Christian element that is 
in our civilization collapsed. Newspaper 
writers may caricature the Czar as getting 
a letter from God, in his morning’s mail, 
directing him to begin fighting; or they 
may criticize the German Emperor for 
saying that God is on his side, but the 
view that God favors one nation against 
another is not Christian but distinctly 
pagan—Christ never taught it, and: noth- 
ing is Christian, I don’t care what so- 
called Christian Czars or Emperors pro- 
claim that Christ did not plainly teach. 
Christ taught that God is the Father of 
all men. 

Christian sentiment is against this war; 
against all war; but it is no collapse of 
Christianity that there is war, any more 
than it is a collapse of Christianity that 
there is bubonic plague or ‘White 
Slavery.” These things are no more 
Christianity than a wart on your nose 
is a part of your nose. 

T'll tell you what things have collapsed: 

1. The silly fancy that the best kind 
of peace is armed peace. ‘The safety of 
frenzied competition in building up huge 
armaments. The only kind of peace that 
men can ever tie to is dis-armed peace— 

the peace that Christ’s teaching would 
bring. 

2. The next collapse is that of the 
shallow conceit that mere scholastic educa- 
tion, intellectual and social culture, sci- 
‘ence, inventions, esthetic refinement could 
keep men from hating and fighting. It is 
like perfuming the breath to make the 
stomach sweet. The only thing that can 
ever conquer hate is love; and the only 
way to get that love is to be born again, 
of the Spirit of God, and become like a 
little child. — 

3. The third collapse has been of the 
fatuous hope that economic considerations 
—the horse sense of capital—would pre- 
vent another great war. We have been 
assured: “Oh, the financial magnates will 
never finance another war. Capital is too 


timid.” 
isn’t timid. 
thing in the world. Capital foments wars 


Capital 
Capital is the most reckless 


It’s just a soothing lie. 


to get investments. Why, Capital with a 
big C hasn’t as much sense as a rabbit. 
More than $100,000,000 of capital is lost 
every year in wild-cat mining schemes, and 
get-rich-quick will o’ wisps that the post- 
ofice department has put on its “fraud” 
list. And American Capital would now 
willingly finance France to the tune of 
$100,000,000, and probably Russia, the 
worst spendthrift in Europe, in an equal 
sum. No. Capital wants war. 

4. President Charles W. Eliot, with 
his beautiful, exotic theory that man is 
essentially good; that there is no such 
thing as sin, has collapsed worse than a 
shattered child’s balloon. ‘That sort of 
teaching is as sweet as raspberry-jam, and 
just as ineffectual to prevent the diabol- 
ism of man’s nature from breaking out. 
All the college presidents in the world 
may cover human nature with honeyed 
eulogies, but let the first gun of war 
boom, and you will see in a jiffy if this 
isn’t a sinful world. March Dr. Eliot 
up and down that 100-mile line of death 
and agony and ask him: “If this isn’t a 
sin what under the blue canopy is it? Is 
it righteousness? If the awful tragedy in 
Belgium was not sin, in God’s name give 
us a name for it, quick! 

5. The fifth collapse is that of the 
cynical phrase: ‘““The Golden Rule and the 
Beatitudes are not practical in this age of 
the world.” I would like to have your 
idea of what is practical? Is the red 
horror that now spreads over most of 
Europe practical? Does all this carnage 
and loss appeal to you, as a practical man? 
Come, you must answer. You are com- 
pelled to take one horn of the dilemma 
or the other. If the Golden Rule is not 
practical, the opposite of it—the Iron Rule 
—must be practical. You have got to 
choose between the two; there is no altern- 
ative. And if your war in Europe is prac- 
tical, then God save us from practical 
things, so say we all! 

The fool notion that the Golden Rule 
is not practical is collapsing. It is the 
only thing that is practical. And when 
America, Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Japan, South America form a federation 
against war; to energize and enforce the 
Golden Rule of Christ, as they will have 
to do now, that will be the most practical 
thing the world has ever known, and it 
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will not be the collapse of Christian 
civilization by a long shot.—The Midget. 
_ [We have read Washington Gladden in 
the Congregationalist and numerous other 
expressions of opinion on the war from 
many papers, but the above is the best 
Christian appraisal of the situation we 
have seen. It is presumably from the pen 


of Dr. Cowan.—Ep.] 
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Maunaolu Seminary 


The Seminary has started off with a 
rush of pupils this fall. On September 14 
nearly all of the old students were back 
and with them came many new ones. 
The Principal says that so many applica- 
tions have been made that. lack of room 
necessitates the refusal of entrance to 
quite a number. This is the first time 
that all the rooms have been filled so early 
in the year. Most of the new girls are in 
the lower grades. 

Three teachers have gone elsewhere. 
Mrs. Grace P. Haven, after nine years of 
service, has a year’s leave for rest and 
study. She will take work in the Hart- 
ford School of Religious Pedagogy. Miss 
Fern Haynes has gone to Kawaiahao 
Seminary after two years of very ac- 
ceptable service. Miss Ethel Geer came 
for only one year and has returned to her 
home in Rockford, Ill. Miss Alice Bond 
of Kohala has taken up the music after 
three years at the Oberlin Conservatory. 
Miss Katherine Ingersoll is a_ recent 
graduate of the Los Angeles Normal. Miss 
May Martin is a teacher of experience 
who comes from Red Lodge, Mont. 

The Bible study of the Seminary is put 
on an even more carefully graded basis 
than formerly. The work of last year 
has shown the real value of careful grad- 
ing according to the modern methods, tho 
those methods were based only on ex- 
perience with children in the States. The 
course of study was found so satisfactory 
last year that no changes have recently 


been made. SINC 


Religion has not primarily nor mainly 
come to man by deliberate ratiocination, but 
by spontaneous experience. It is the whole 
of man responding to the whole of God. 
Human nature has not thought out, it has 
experienced religion—John White Chad- 
wick. 
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The first Presbyterian Church of Chi- 
cago was built at a cost of $600; $650,- 
O00 was expended in the erection of the 
last one. 
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Central Union News 


NSTEAD of holding the regular 

prayer meeting the mid-week service 
on September 23 was devoted to an All- 
Society Conference on the work of the 
Church for the Fall and Winter months. 
It was a largely attended meeting and ex- 
ceedingly interesting from start to finish. 
The chairmen of each of the principal 
Church organizations was allowed five 
minutes in which to tell us what their 
plans are for the year. ‘They were all so 
enthusiastic about the work of their re- 
spective organizations and had so many 
splendid lines of effort to tell about that 
it was with difficulty that they were held 
to their allotted time, but by running the 
meeting overtime 15 minutes we were able 
to hear from all of them. 

Mrs. Theo. Richards, last year’s presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Board, presented 
the plans of that society, quoting at some 
length from the report of the Program 
Committee submitted by Mrs. P. L. 
Weaver at the annual meeting in June. 

“This year your committee suggests that 
we revert to the earlier policy of the 
Board, and use methods suggested by the 
immediate needs of the situation confront- 
ing us. 

“Instead of a general view of the con- 
ditions of the pagan world, obtained by 
reading and the presentation of literary 
papers, let us acquaint ourselves intimately 
with the work of the four social workers 
we have in our own city, for whom we 
are In a sense responsible, and this intimate 
acquaintance to be obtained not by any 
literary method but by visiting, by con- 
sulting with them and studying their field 
of work. Let us find out what they want 
in the way of equipment, and put our wits 
to work to get it so far as a crowd of 
determined women can. Let us find out 
just what they want of us in personal 
service, and then do what we are asked to 
do, or forever after keep our peace as to 
our missionary zeal. In short, let us put 
our interest in missions to the somewhat 
biting test of plain, sinmiple fact—what of 
ourselves are we willing to invest, other 
than an occasional dime or dollar. 


“Tt might be a human thing to do to 
stand back of each of our four vested in- 
terests in foreign fields in much the same 
way. Already Miss Judd has written to 
find out if there is anything we can do to 
help out with the ever-present subject that 
presses hard on the unlimited hearts and 
flat purses of mission workers—what can 
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we do about Christmas? Our gifts must 
be timely and sensible as we can make 
them, but better even woolen socks for 
Africans perhaps than the absolute noth- 
ing we sometimes offer at Christmas. At 
least, they would create a diversion. Then 
not as members of the Women’s Board 
but just as plain, every-day church women 
we might remember in some way the peo- 
ple at Nauru and the Wickes of North 
China. Being human, they probably -have 
homesick streaks at times to fight against. 
and a simple, even a silly, gift with love 
is a wonderful pick-me-up. Not that we 
shall use anything but our best sense in 
selecting—but even Christmas chocolates 
with love count. 

“Now all this means busy times. We 
shall have too much on hand to write 
many papers, and if the plan goes, reports 
and conferences may take more of our 
time than before. But we shall have 
earned the right in our monthly session to 
sit back comfortably with hemstitching or 
what not, at as attractive a missionary 
matinee as the program committee can get 
up. So there will be occasional papers on 
the condition of child welfare in pagan 
lands, papers dealing with the latest gov- 
ernmental as well as missionary move- 
ments, such as the addition of Kindergar- 
tens to the new school system of the New 
China.” 

In addition to this more distinctly mis- 
sionary work the Board proposes this year 
to take an active part in securing needed 
legislation on Child Welfare, in co-opera- 
tion with the Men’s League and similar 
organizations in the other churches. 

Mrs. A. L. Andrews, President of the 
Women’s Society, reported that they are 
just now making an effort to secure the 
necessary funds to carry the work already 
planned to completion. ‘This includes the 
entire support of eight girls at Kawaiahao 
Seminary, most of them girls taken out of 
homes and a social environment where it 
would be impossible for them to grow up 
into virtuous womanhood. ‘The Religious 
Work Committee, of which Mrs. Super 
is chairman, are planning to conduct, dur- 
ing the fall months, a number of neigh- 
borhood Bible classes, following out a 
course collateral to the work gone over 
by Mrs. Ebersole the past three years. 

By organizing the work of calling into 
districts with district chairmen, the society 
aims to come in touch with all new- 
comers and to visit those who are ill or in 
need of encouragement. 

Two more socials will be held by the 
society this fall. A general social on 
Thursday evening, October 8, and an 
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afternoon social in the Parish House on 
November 12. 

The work of the Christian Endeavor 
Society was outlined by the Presidents, 
Mr. C. B. Gage. The plan of organi- 
zation used last year will be followed 
again this year. The society is divided 
into four groups or departments, each de- 
partment headed by a Vice-President. The 
Sunday evening meetings section, of which 
Mrs. Gage is chairman, have prepared a 
very attractive program for October, No- 
vember, and December. ‘The first meet- 
ing each month is to be a members’ meet- 
ing, to be led by some member and in 
which all the members are expected to 
take some part; the second meeting of the 
month will be a Bible reading by some 
one invited each month; the third meet- 
ing is to be devoted to the consideration 
of some phase of missionary work, local 
or foreign; while the fourth Sunday even- 
ing is to be known as “Get Acquainted 
Evening,” when some member will act as 
hostess, serving hot tea or other light re- 
freshments, after which everyone present 
gathers about the piano for an informal 
sing, and a short devotional service. 

The society will continue its monthly 
visits on the third Sunday afternoon to 
Leahi Home and on the fourth Sunday 
evening to Beretania Mission. The new 
chairman of this section, known as the 
Philanthropic Work, has not yet been ap- 
pointed. 

Miss Louise Larrabee, the wide-awake 
chairman of the Social Committee, — is 
planning some attractive social event for 
the second Friday evening of each month. 

To make up for the 25 members who 
left Honolulu during the year, the Mem- 
bership Committee, under the able leader- 
ship of Miss Julia Haley, has already be- 
gun a campaign to secure not only the 25 
to replace those lost during the year, but 
25 more so as to bring the membership 
up to 100. 

Mr. W. C. Furer, Secretary of the 
Men’s League, announced that about 
$60 more was needed to complete the 
$2400 contribution which the League is 
making again this year to the support of 
the Pa Ola Day Camp. The Big Brother 
Movement will be pushed this fall again. 
During the past year 20 boys were taken 
care of by members of the League. Al- 
though the Executive Committee has not 
had its meeting yet, the plan is being con- 
sidered of holding a meeting of the League 
once a month this year so as to give the 
new men who are constantly coming to 
Honolulu an’ opportunity to get ac- 
quainted, and as this is to be Legislature 
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year, in all probability some special meet- 
ings will be called to hear addresses on 
certain important bills that are to be pre- 
sented to the Legislature this year. The 
annual meeting of the League will be 
held the latter part of October, at which 
time the officers for the coming year will 
be elected. 

Professor Vaughan MacCaughey, Su- 
perintendent of the Bible School, made a 
most stirring appeal in behalf of a more 
hearty support of the Bible School on the 
‘part of the parents of the Church. He 
feels that the school in a Church of the 
size of Central Union should have an en- 
rollment of at least 750. About 500 are 
now enrolled. ‘There should be an aver- 
age attendance of not less than 500. ‘The 
best we have been able to do the last year 
is an average, for the winter months, of 
about 375, 

He spoke in highest praise of the pres- 
ent school organization, and of the splen- 
did success which has been achieved in 
getting the school completely graded and 
pursuing a carefully selected course of 
Bible study. 

The new feature being introduced this 
year was in the line of expressional work. 
An effort is being made to give every class 
some definite piece of service to perform. 
In this connection Mrs. Weaver, of the 
Woman’s Board, is rendering valuable 
aid. Also in the way of a better socia! 
life in the school, a number of the classes 
are being organized into clubs and during 
the fall and winter months some social 
and athletic features are to be introduced. 

Mr. MacCaughey concluded with a 
strong statement of the necessity of defin- 
ite home work to supplement the 40 
minutes per week of religious instruction 
which can be given the children in the 
Bible School. ‘The primary duty of re- 
ligious education rests with the home. 
' The Bible School at best can only serve 
as a guide in this all-important work. 

Minemy vi. ©. UA. ‘and Y.,W. C. A.,, 
although not integral parts of the Church. 
are yet so closely related to the Church, 
are in fact as they are often called, arms 
of the Church, that any forecast of the 
year’s work necessarily must include them. 
Mr. L. R. Killam, Director of Re- 
ligious Work at the Y. M. C. A., told us 
‘of their plans to organize the Association 
into Bible study clubs this year. The 
hope to have eight such clubs among the 
boys, five among what they call the inter- 
mediates, and ten among senior members. 
Each club will be a social unit, and also 
will compete as a club in various athletic 
contests. It is their hope in this way to 
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enlist 450 men and boys definitely in 
Bible study this year. 

Another line of effort which should 
accomplish great good is the personal in- 
terviews which they hope to arrange dur- 
ing the fall and winter months so that 
every member, joining. the Association, 
shall be talked with personally about his 
spiritual life. 

The last speaker was Miss Margaret 
Tupper, recently appointed chairman of 
the Religious Work Committee of the Y. 
W. C. A., who announced some very 
attractive Bible courses which they expect 
to give this year. One on “Studies of 
the Life of Christ in Art”; another on 
“The Mind of the Messiah,’ and the 
third, though not definitely decided, will 
probably be “Women of Israel.” 

Miss Tupper also announced that the 
Y. W. C. A. would have charge of the 
Sunday evening meeting at Central Union 
Church on October 25, at which time 
there will be short addresses by Miss 
Carolyn Blanche Chandler, the Secretary 
of the Y. W. C. A.; Miss Mabel Bosher, 
principal of Kawaiahao Seminary, and 
Mrs. D. L. Withington. The general 
topic will be “Loyalty.” Miss Chandler 
will speak on “Loyalty to Yourself,’ Mrs. 
Withington on “Loyalty to Your Bible,” 
and Miss Bosher on “Loyalty to the 
Other Girl.” 

The meeting as a whole was one long 
to be remembered, and every one went 
away impressed anew with the wide scope 
and splendid efficiency of that work carried 
on by the members of Central Union 


Church. 
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A Letter From Dan Crawford 


My Dear Friend: 

I cannot forbear sending you a loyal 
line of ex-post facto memory, as I recall 
your great and gracious goodness to me, 
a mere passer-by, on the highway of the 
ocean. Honolulu stands clear out to me 
as God’s diamond of the Pacific, glisten- 
ing in the sun. And as for you good 
folks on the island, my heart goes pit-a- 
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pat at every memory of you. But what 
happened after we parted? Off we go, 
sailing through shining seas. Then my 


old friend, the Southern Cross, comes 
overhead, and old friend salutes old 
friend. ‘The next phase, four days south, 


the famous Fiji Islands—not a patch on 


the Sandwich group. Here it was I 
casually rang up a missionary, Mr. 
Small. He at once set the ’phone bell 


ringing all over the island, which eventu- 
ated in a great big meeting, the body of 
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the church being filled with glorious 
Christian natives who, more or less, ran 
the meeting a la Fiji, intoning the hymns 
with that haunting, semi-negro, wholly 
Pacific intonation. Then I spoke, with 
the result that they all planned secretly 
to accompany me down to the ship, and 
sing me off in authentic apostolic manner. 
Little did I guess what was ahead for 
me at the wharf. 

First of all, you had the great big 
ship ablaze with arc lamps, steam up and 
almost off. Lined up on the wharf was 
this great strong choir, with flashing 
eyes, singing out of the darkness, ‘God 
be with you till we meet again.” ‘There 
was I, with the whole crowd of my 
giddy fellow passengers, leaning over the 
bulwarks. They were horribly embar- 
rassed at this Sunday-go-to-meeting busi- 
ness rammed down their throats. The 
embarrassment was the more painful be- 
cause some of them professed to go to 
church once in a blue moon. Here you 
have black, despised natives brave enough 
to do a thing that they would rather die 
than do, namely, sing God’s hymns, and 
parting prayers from a public wharf. 
Then came the most dramatic contrast. 
Down the wharf in the moonlight there 
comes a yelling, bawling band of young, 
clean-shaven colonials. They are nearly 
all dead-drunk and they, too, have come 
down—watch the contrast—to sing off a 
departing pal. Watch now the amazing, 
the astounding problem in etiquette. My 
beautiful lined up choir is first in  posi- 
tion and therefore, surely, the new arri- 
vals if they must sing their ribald songs, 
will do so at the other end of the boat. 
Fair play’s a duel. No, verily, they come 
reeling down, crowd in against the choir, 
yell like demons, “For he’s a jolly good 
fellow,” trying to drown even an echo 
of the poor old native choir. But the 
natives said, “Oh, here goes for the Holy 
War,’ so louder and louder ‘the deep 
voice of the ex-cannibals was heard ‘sing- 
ing my parting hymn. ‘The opposition 
camp catching up the antagonism of the 
thing yelled more loudly than before their 
second song which was of the vaudeville 
type. Meantime, here are we all leaning 
over the bulwarks of our ship, amazed 
and maddened that our white race could 
be guilty of such a dark, dirty deed. 
Even rank outsiders who would have 
nothing to do with religion, my fellow- 
passengers, were overheard to say, “What 
dirty sneaks!” For days afterwards 
aboard ship that wharf-side picture—the 
white man trying to down the native 
Christian’s song of praise—ranked, and 
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nagged, and jagged at our souls. Even 
those who did not say it, certainly thought 
that there you had symbolized and exempli- 
fied the horrid antagonism that the Gospel 
has in all these islands. If only the 
white man, at least, hid his head in 
shame at the memory of his mother’s 
God and his father’s God, the Gospel 
would have a better chance in these 
islands. 

Now, at last, at last, here comes the 
glorious Auckland harbor. On the wharf 
my committee of godly men meet me to 
inform me that, in anticipation of my 
coming a committee of godly men of all 
denominations have arranged my meetings 
in a highly systematized manner—the 
great Town Hall having been taken. To 
meet the dear friends here has been a 
wonderful joy. My heart was hungering 
for Christian fellowship after the long 


voyage. “Tomorrow I leave going south 
where great arrangements have been 
made. 


In Tasmania the Governor-General, Sir 
Ellis McCartney, is presiding at my meet- 
ings, while in Victoria the same thing is 
happening, the Governor-General being 
again to the front. For all of which I 
say: “God keep us humble in the dust 
that the shining name and fame of our 
Lord Jesus might pierce the darkness. 
May He get unto Himself the victory.” 

Yours very loyally, 

D. CRAWFORD. 
Auckland, July 6, 1914. 

Although written to an individual, the 
above letter is so. full of interest that 
we cannot forego the pleasure of giving it 
print. Mr. Crawford’s aloha for Hawaii 
and her people is so great that we feel 
justified in so doing. 


A BEAUTIFUL IMAGE. 


A deaf and dumb person, being asked 
to give his idea of forgiveness, took a 
pencil and wrote: “It is the sweetness 
which flowers yield when trampled 
upon.” 


HM, 
ee Me 


A missionary in Nyassaland, traveling 
in a distant part of his field, where no 
European preacher had yet been, found 
that a negro boy passing that way on 
business had told the Gospel so effect- 
ively that the people had built a wooden 
church in which to worship God. “And 
how do you worship Him?” said the 
missionary. “We just come together 
on every Sabbath day,’ was the reply, 
“and sit down in the House of God, and 
there we wait before Him and are quite 
silent. We have no one to read to us 
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or teach us, and we do not know how to 
pray, so we just sit still, and we think 
that the great God will see us, and He 
will say, ‘There are some people who 
have no one to teach them, and who 
want the Word,’ and perhaps He will 
send us a teacher.” 


My Home is Not Here 


I shall find my lost ones when I cross 
the broad ocean; 
I shall feel the deep pulse of the same 
warm devotion, 
When I greet them again on_ that 
wonderful shore. 
I shall dwell with them there im 
marvelous land, 
Where darkness and death have sur- 
rendered command, 
And free souls find their life in the 
light evermore. 


that 


My home is not here; my home 1s away 
Over the hills of the far land, where all 
is bright day, 
And the fountains of peace for glad 
souls ever flow; 
And all hearts are enwrapped in the 
visions eternal. 
For no feet ever trip on those mountains 
supernal ; 
And to each is revealed what no. mor- 
tal can know. 
—John T. Gulick. 


en Working for Men 


THIS 


The Association has just issued a leaflet 
which has an unusually appealing title, 
“This Way Out.” It is based on the sign 
so frequently seen in public places calling 
attention to the exit. The leaflet is addressed 
to four kinds of men, each of whom is in 
a difficult situation, and offers the services 
of the Y.. M. C. A. in helping these men 
find the way out of the difficulty. The 
pamphlet is to be widely distributed among 
Honolulu young men. 
that its appeal is unusually effective we 
reproduce it here. 


WAY OUT. 


? 
Dg 


TO. THE MAN_UIN AS SLIND 


ALLEY. JOB, 


Is yours a “blind alley” job? I mean 
does it offer no chance of advancement? 
Must you always hold just that job at just 
your present wages? Look ahead ten years. 
Where will you be then? Same place as 
now? Is the door to promotion locked? 


As some have felt’ 
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Education will open it! The trained 
man is promoted! Learn more and earn 
more! The Y. M. C. A. Night School 
offers you a solution of the promotion 
problem. To the man whose progress is 
blocked, it says This Way Out! 

TO THE MAN WHO GETS UP 
TIRED 

“Pep” in this climate seems hard to get. 
The newcomer especally finds it hard to 
get up steam. His work tires him out and 
he finally thinks he cannot thrive in this 
climate, and do his best work here. 

But hold on, stranger. The old-timers 
knew the solution of this thing. It’s ex- 
ercise. [he men who keep their vitality 
are the men who are taking some sort of 
physical exercise. A number play indoor 
baseball, basket ball, volley ball, hand ball, 
or bowl at the Y. M. C. A. gym and thus 
keep up their health and vigor. To the 
man who wishes to escape from a physic- 
ally run down condition the Y. M. C. A. 
gymnasium says, This Way Out! 

TO THE MAN WHO IS LOSING 
OUT: 


We come to a delicate matter. Men 
do not like to admit that their temptations 
are getting the best of them, and that they 
are losing out morally. Hundreds of men 
have never learned the way to tackle their 
bad habits and down them. Men who 
study together in our Bible study clubs 
learn the secret of victory here. Last year 
over 300 men and older boys were in these 
clubs at the Y. M. C. A. They have not 
graduated as saints, but they have learned 
some valuable truths. Are you in pretty 
deep? A Bible study club at the Y. M. 
C. A. may be the sign that says to you, 
This Way Out! 


TO THE MAN WHO IS LONELY 


You are part of a big army. Loneliness 
is a common thing. Many man have had 
no opportunity of making congenial friends, 
or getting well acquainted with men they 
feel they would like to know better. The 
street corner is their only club, and going 
places together furnishes their only oppor- 
tunity for companionship. The Y. M. C. 
A. building in Honolulu was built for you, 
a stranger looking for friends, hungry for 
companionship. We need you at the Y. 
M. C. A. and you need us. We invite you 
to come and join us. Billiards, bowling, 
the Cafeteria, a big gymnasium, reading 
and music rooms, the lobby, but most of 
all, small clubs of men doing together 
things they like to do—these make the 
Y. M. C. A. a good place for lonely men. 
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If you are in a state of loneliness and 
blues, the social life at the Association 
building says to you, This Way Out! 
Call at the building, come up to the 
counter and say you would like to look 
the place over. Ask about membership; 
say you want to get acquainted. Do it 


your way, but give us a chance to know 
Don’t put if off. 


The Three Wise Men 


you. 


A CHRISTMAS DRAMA 
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Scores of young men hang around on 
street corners at night wishing for some- 
thing to do. A systematic effort will be 
made to get this leaflet into their hands 
and get them into the Association. Their 
needs are real, and the Association wants 
to convince them that it has the equip- 
ment in men and in features to meet their 
needs. 


By M. KAKEHI 


American guests at the Christmas entertainment of the Makiki Japanese Church 
last year were so impressed with some of the short dramas there presented, that an 
earnest request was made to have them translated. 

We have the pleasure of giving one of these to our readers, believing that its 
combined simplicity and dignity will make it desirable for use by other Sunday 


Schools at Christmas season. 
Mr. Kakehi translated it for us. 


TIME: 
About the time when Jesus was born. 
PLACE: 


A room on the second floor of an Astro- 
loger’s home in a city of Persia. 


CHARACTERS: 


Astrologers, Balthazzar, Gaspar, Mel- 
chior. 

(It is a clear starry night, no wind, no 
noise; everything is calm outside. In the 
middle of the room a large table is placed, 
with chairs around it. 

On the table lie three books, one open, 
and the two other closed, on which falls 
the yellow light of a candle. 

Balthazzar is standing at the window, 
and looking up at the stars through a 
telescope. After a while, taking the tele- 
scope away from the left eye, he turns 
back; and walking slowly towards the 
table, speaks to himself in a grave tone.) 

Balthazzar. “I cannot understand! It 
is very strange! It cannot be that there 
exists a star which one of the foremost 
astrologers in Persia cannot read.” 


(Reaching the table, he sits down on 
a chair, and sinks into deep meditation. 
For a few minutes he continues thus. 
Presently knocking is heard at the door. 
He looks up.) 

Balthazzar. “Come in.” 

(Enter Gaspar and Melchior. Balthaz- 
zar rises up from the chair and welcomes 
them.) “Is that you, friends? I am so 
glad that you have come.” 


Gaspar. “Indeed, we are glad too. I 
thought you were not in, so still is it every 
where about the house.” (Noticing the 
book open, and the telescope lying there.) 
“Has something happened ? 


We reproduce it, practically without change, just as 


Melchior. “You have been studying 
hard, haven’t you?” 
Balthazzar. “Yes, studying hard. I 


cannot understand. A strange thing has 
happened. But — — excuse me, please 
be seated.” 


(All sit down. Balthazzar resumes his 
story.) ‘Very mysterious indeed! About 
three hours ago, I happened to see a 
strange star in the west. I studied it 
with the telescope, looked up all the data 
in the book, but I could not make out its 
astrological significance. Won’t you have 
a look, friends?” 


(Balthazzar hands the glass over to 
Gaspar. Gaspar, walking to the window, 
looks up at the sky through the glass, to 
catch a view of the star in question. 


Melchior follows Gaspar.) 


Melchior. ‘Can you see, Gaspar?” 

Gaspar. “You are too impatient, Mel- 
chior. I am still hunting for it. O yes, 
that star? Very strange indeed! Its 
shape! its light! Never have I seen one 
like that. turning to Melchoir) You try, 
Melchior.” 


(Gaspar hands the glass over to Mel- 
chior. Melchior tries to look up pointing 
in the wrong direction.) 

Gaspar. “That is not the right direc- 
tion; (pointing out the direction) look a 
little above the roof over there.” 

(By this time Bathazzar is also at the 
window. ) 

Balthazzar. “Can you see, Melchior?” 

Melchior. “O — — yes — — — —” 

(He utters no more words, and keeps 
on looking at the star. The other two 
look in turn, now at the sky and now at 


Melchior’s face. After a while Melchior 
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returns the glass to Balthazzar, and speaks 
as if soloquizing. ) 
Melchior. “Very strange! Very strange! 
But — — — — it seems—lI have it.” 
(There is a short silence.) 


Balthazzar. ‘Well, what do you thin<, 
friends?” 
Gaspar. “Well — — —.” 


(No more words; as if unconsciously, he 
walks slowly back to the seat. Balthazzar 
and Melchior also follow. Dropping him- 
self into the chair, each sinks into deep 
meditation. Again, there is silence.) 

Melchior. “You may laugh at the idea, 
but it has taken strong hold of me since 
the moment I heard you speak of the ap- 
pearance of the wondrous star, that the 
time has come when the hope of the Jews 
is to be realized. [hat star is the sign.” 

(Balthazzar and Gaspar look Melchior 
in the face with an expression indicating 
that they cannot fully comprehend what he 
says. ) 

Balthazzar. ‘Do you mean, Melchior, 
that the Great King is born in Judea who 
is to rule over the whole world?” 

Melchior. “Listen to me, friends! I 
have long been thinking that the time 
must soon come when the prophecies of the 
ancient Jews will be fulfilled. As you 
know, the Roman power holds the whole 
world under its tyrannic sway, and all man- 
kind seem to exist only to be the victims 
of the cruel pleasures of the Romans. There 
is no more room for tolerance. There must 
develop, from somewhere, a new order, a 
new kingdom, and a new world, by virtue 
of which the present unreasonable state of 
existence shall come to an end. The phil- 
osophy of the Greeks has no sufficient vi- 
tality or life to produce such a power; 
there is no need of adding that arms or 
money or any other external power can 
have nothing to do with this fundamental 
innovation, nothing less than the religion 
of the Jews can effect this, a religion 
which may seem, at first sight, to abound 
in absurd beliefs, but which in its inner- 
most soul preserves an unlimited potential 
force. According to Jewish tradition, the 
newly born king is likewise to be the lead- 
er of this spiritual movement.” 

Balthazzar. “Yes, it is true, the great 
hour is coming. I quite agree with you on 
that point, but to look at the star in that 
light is an idea that never crossed my mind. 
— — — (After a pause) Melchior, I wish 
to give my hand to you in token of my 
hearty thanks for your most valuable sug- 
gestion. Now I am convinced, (spoken 
distinctly and with great force) the star is 
the sign.” 
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Melchior. (Taking the offered hand) 
“Not I, Balthazzar, but you are the one to 
be thanked. You first discovered the star, 
and without the discovery how could I 
read the meaning?” 

(Here Gaspar abruptly interrupts.) 

Gaspar. ‘‘Listen to me a moment, please, 
both of you. Though I have done nothing 
towards bringing about this great discovery, 
I wish to have the honor of making an im- 
portant proposal, by which this wonderful 
revelation will certainly win a lasting and 
universal recognition. Let us, I say, go to 
the capital of Judea and worship the 
newly born King.” 

Balthazzar and Melchior. (with an ex- 
pression of astonishment, both at the same 
time exclaim,) “Go to Judea?” 


Gaspar. (Rather calmly) “Yes, go to 
Judea.” 

Melchior. “Are you in earnest?” 

Gaspar. “Certainly.” (calmly, as be- 
fore. ) 

Balthazzar. “Do you know, Gaspar, 


how far it is from here, and how dreadful 
is the way? We will have to go a long 
way through the desert.” 

Melchior. ‘Moreover, you will have to 
be prepared for the violence of King 
Herod. What will he think when he 
hears of our mission? He will not, at any 
cost, allow anyone to worship a king or any 
one to be worshiped as a king except him- 
self. JI am sure, he will not leave us alive, 
nor spare the Baby King. Some one was 
telling me the other day about his bloody 
deeds. Why, he went so far as to strangle 
his own two sons.” 


Gaspar. “So you are afraid?” 
Melchior. “No, that isn’t our point.” 
Gaspar. “Then you feel uneasy to go 


away from your families.” 

Balthazzar. “You are entirely mistaken, 
Gaspar. We have just called to your at- 
tention these facts in order ‘to lead to a 
careful consideration of the seriousness of 
such an errand. As to our families, we 
have the least reason to feel uneasy, since 
they understand our study and the principle 
which bids us to prefer truth to family 
happiness, nay, even to life itself.” 

Melchior. ‘This time I say to you, 
Gaspar, you are too impatient. Give us 
time to think over your proposal.” 

Gaspar. “Yes, I have been too impati- 
ent. Pardon me.” 

(There is a silence for a while.) 

Balthazzar. “Well, friends, (rising up 
from the seat) as for me, I am determined; 
let us go.” 

Melchior. “I, too, am going.” (he rises.) 

Gaspar. (Pointing up to heaven, while 
rising) “Great God, who hast revealed to 
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us this great secret, and made us to unite 
in this difficult adventure, aid us to carry 
out our glorious mission. Be thou with us 
through the dreary way. Protect us from 
the dangers of the desert and from the 
bloody hands of King Herod! Guide us 
to thy King.” 
(Curtain falls. ) 


we Me 


Anti-Saloon League of Hawaii 


Since the last issue of THE FRIEND, 
Virginia has gone “dry.” Good, for old 
Virginia! How quickly she followed her 
sister State, West Virginia! This now 
makes ten ‘‘dry” States and before another 
issue of THE FRIEND we hope to be able 
to add three more to the roll-call, namely, 
Idaho, Washington and Oregon.  Cali- 
fornia is doubtful, though the battle rages 
hot at the present time and the temper- 
ance forces are hopeful. 


As these glad tidings from afar sweep 
the ocean, cheering our hearts as we wage 
battle against the liquor interests in Ha- 
waii Nei, two facts are evident. First, our 
opponents here grow bold and more domi- 
nant; and, secondly, our own forces do not 
rally to the old standard as they should. 
The application to the Board of Liquor Li- 
censes by the manager of the Pleasanton 
for permission to install a bar in his hotel, 
creates a distinct issue at a very important 
time, and if the temperance workers and 
their friends will now enthusiastically 
unite in hard work and much prayer, a 
great and lasting victory may be gained 
for the cause we all love so well. 


The Anti-Saloon League has already se- 
cured a protest against this petition signed 
by what we regard as a majority of the 
residents whose homes are within 1000 
feet of the hostelry. At the same time, 
we need others to help us. All parents 
of Punahou students have a right to pro- 
test against the proposed public bar, since 
the sale of alcoholic liquors in the Pleas- 
anton creates a menace to the school. 
Moreover, any influential citizen who feels 
that it is an outrage for the liquor evil to 
invade what has always been a quiet, re- 
spectable residential district of the city, 
should lift up his voice and pen in pro- 
test. The League will be very glad to 
hear from any of our good friends who 
wish to join with us in this battle against 
“legalized, organized vice,” as Ex-Goy- 
ernor Hanley calls the liquor traffic. 

The Executive Committee at a recent 
session appointed a committee consisting 

(Continued on page 232) 
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Of Interest to Women 


Mrs. Frederick G. Sanborn, chief hostess 
of the Panama Exposition, may now be 
placed in the category of interesting wom- 
en. Her official title is President of the 
Woman’s Board of the Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition, and the amount of 
work that goes with that title more: than 
justifies its length. First and foremost the 
board of 25 California women, under her 
direction, is charged with the hospitable 
duty of caring for the comfort of the thou- 
sands who will visit the great fair at San 
Francisco. This entails the furnishing and 
administering of the California Host build- 
ing and the organization of a Travelers 
Aid Society with an information bureau, a 
department of welfare work, and a com- 
plete system of registration for visitors. 
Moreover, the board is to be represented 
in the work of the various departments of 
the exposition, such as the organizing of 
the 200 or more congresses, and in the 
preparation of the fine arts, manufactures, 
child welfare and educational exhibits, and 
a special committee, with Mrs. Sanborn at 
its head, is to provide for erecting a $25,- 
000 monument to the pioneer mothers of 
California. 


2, .? 
AMO) 


Seven years’ association with the La- 
fayette Avenue Presbyterian Church of 
Brooklyn in the capacity of secretary and 
visitor, a subsequent knowledge of people 
and a broad sympathy, are qualifications 
which commend Miss Carolyn Chandler, 
new general secretary of the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association, to the people 
of Honolulu. Latterly she completed 
the course at the National ‘Training 
School in New York City and is well in- 
formed as to the latest and best methods 
of association work. 

Miss Chandler had her greatest expe- 
rience in Y. W. C. A. work at Laurel, 
Miss., where she first went in an investi- 
gating capacity, and later helped to or- 
ganize an association. | 

She is a woman of good breeding and 
quiet dignity, possessing at once qualities 
which make possible a spontaneous sharing 
of pleasures which appeal to young women 
and wise counsel in time of need. THE 
FRIEND bespeaks an unprecedented success 
for Miss Chandler in her work. 

Miss Leonora Andersen is the new 
physical director. She finished last year 
at the Chicago School of Physical Educa- 
tion and Expression and brings to her 
work all the dash and enthusiasm of the 
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Love’s Bakery 


Bread and Cakes 


1134 Nuuanu St. 


PROMPT DELIVERY TO 
mo FARTS OF THE CITY. 


Telephone 1431. 


K. Segawa 


CONTRACTOR AND 
BUILDER 


602 Beretania St. Tel. 3236. 


OFFICE SUPPLY CO., Ltd. 


DEALERS IN TYPEWRITERS, 
FILING CABINETS, 
BLANK Books and 
OFFICE STATIONERY. 


931 Fort St. 


Honolulu, iielsk 


[Evers & COOKE, Ltd. 


LUMBER, 
BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 


WALL PAPERS, 
-MIXED PAINTS, 
Etc., Etc. 


Honolulu, ahs + Ele 


first year “grad.” Simplicity and direct- 
ness of manner combine in the personal 
charm of this new worker. 

Miss Cora C. Varney will arrive Octo- 
ber 13 to take up the duties of economic 
secretary. She will have charge of the 
down-town lunch room and will keep the 
books. 

Many new activities are planned for the 
fall season. Courses of instruction are an- 
nounced in the 1914-1915 handbook of in- 
formation. In the line of athletics, there 
will be a number of pleasing innovations. 
Volley ball, a game which is meeting with 
enthusiastic success on the mainland, will 
be introduced, and golf and polo teams 
will be formed. E.V.W. 


MAUI MIRRORINGS. 


Peace Sunday was observed in the Mak- 
awao Union Church by three ministers 
taking part. Rev. Geo. Laughton of Hilo 
preached the sermon, Rev. John F. Cowan, 
D. D., of Kohala, offered the prayer, and 
the pastor of the Church, Rev. A. Craig 
Bowdish, had charge of the service and 
read the Scriptures. 

At Wailuku Union services were held 
in both English-speaking churches. In the 
morning Rev. R. B. Dodge assisted Rev. 
J. Charles Villiers by reading the Scrip- 
tures, while in the evening the order was 
reversed. Invitations were sent out to all 
the townspeople and the visitors to the 
Civic Convention. 

On Monday, September 21, the semi- 
annual meeting of the Maui Evangelical 
Association came to a close in Wailuku. 
All who attended, and there were some 
sixty ministers and delegates present, felt 
that the session was the best in many 


years. 
The opening paper at this session was 
upon “The Founding of the Early 


Church,” by Rev. A. Craig Bowdish, pas- 
tor of the Paia Union Church. The work 
that Mr. Bowdish gave was closely fol- 
lowed in the Bible by the large congrega- 
tion, members from the Sunday school 
and Christian Endeavor associations also 
taking part. 

The next day Rev. John P. Erdman, 
superintendent of Hawaiian Missions in 
the Hawaiian Board, spoke along some- 
what the same line, ‘“The Holy Spirit as 
the Leader of the Early Church.” The 
paper was most illuminating and was fol- 
lowed with the keenest interest. 

Rev. Howard Harris, pastor of the 
Kahului Church, read on the same day 


The Baldwin ational Bayk 
of jahului 


Kahului, Maui, T. H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


JONAH KUMALAE 


Manufacturer and polisher of Ivory and 
Tortoise shell goods, Calabashes, Plates, 
Trays, Canes, Ukuleles, Furniture, Curios, 
etc. from Koa, Kou, Milo and other rare 
Hawaiian wood. 


1719 Liliha St., above School. Phone 2384. 


SCOT TISSUE 


PAPER. 
TOWELS 


IN ROLLS 


A soft clean towel for everybody at 


every wash 


150 Towels for 50 Cents 


Also paper cups. Safest and best for 
public gatherings. 


Sole Agents for the Territory 


American-Hawaiian Paper 
CO., Ltd. 
HONOLULU 


GEO. G. GUILD, Pres. and Mgr. 


Northfield Desk 
Calendars for 1934 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 
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ALLEN & ROBINSON 


LIMITED. 


Lumber and Building Material, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, 
Etc. 


Honolulu 


55 Queen Street : : 


Cook With Gas 


[TS CLEANEST, 
COOLEST AND 
BEST. 


Our ranges and plates are 
of the most up-to-date 
models. 


Honolulu Gas Co. 
Cor. Alakea and Bere- 


tania Streets. 
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W. W. AWANA & 6O., Ltd 
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Clothes Cleaned and Repaired. 
62 King Street. 
Phone 2525. P. O. Box 986 
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W. L. Douglas 
Shoes for men, 
and the equal- 
ly famous 
SOROSIS 
make for 
women, 


Popular Styles 
for Children. 


L. AYAU 
SHOE. €O; 


JM. WHITNEY. M.D. DDS. 
"DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street - - - - Boston Building 
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one of the brightest and most helpful pa- 
pers ever heard on Maui upon “The Min- 
ister’s Work.” He greatly interested his 
audience, which loudly applauded him 
when he was through. 

On Saturday the Rev. Rowland B. 
Dodge had the Book-of Galatians for dis- 
cussion. He began by asking the people to 
follow him in a description of the intro- 
ductions to the various epistles of Paul, 
comparing each with the introduction to 
the Epistle to the Galatians. Several short 
papers then succeeded one another upon 
different portions of the book. This 
method made the hour one of very un- 
usual interest. 

On Monday, Rev. Collins G. Burnham 
did some excellent sermon outline work 
Plans of sermons had been previously 
handed to him, and he reviewed them for 
the benefit of the ministers present. One 
chapter of Galatians was reviewed for 
sermon topics, and from each verse one 
topic was taken. These were printed 
both in English and in Hawaiian, so that 
each delegate was able to carry a copy 
home. 

A collection was taken during the ses- 
sion for the relief of unfortunate ministers 
and their widows. A_ resolution was 
adopted favoring a ‘Territorial Anti-Sa- 
loon League, and considerable discussion 

was provoked by the topic “Loyalty to-Our 
Own Church a Primary Requisite for 
Church Membership.” 

Heretofore the Inter-Island Steam 
Navigation Company has given half rates 
for these large conferences. Recently these 
rates were changed, so all delegates are 
obliged to pay full fare. A strong reso- 
lution was presented at the session me- 
morializing the company, asking them that 
half fare once more be granted for these 
sessions. In view of the change of the fare 
and the impossibility of the delegates from 
Molokai and East Maur to pay full fare 
twice each year, it was unanimously voted 
to have one local session in the future. 
In case the Inter-Island grant the petition, 
the vote will probably be changed, so that 


two sessions will again be possible as in 
the past. 
R. B.. Dopce. 


In the Crimean War, among a group 
of people surrounding a war-bulletin 
was a young peasant woman, wringing 
her hands and moaning over “the fearful 
battle! the woeful slaughter!” 

“My good woman” expostulated a 
prosperous elderly citizen who had stop- 
ped to read, “it’s neither a battle nor yet 
a slaughter ;; it’s just a slight skirmish 
in which one man—one single, solitary 
Cossack—was killed.” 

But the poor woman wept on. “It ts 
a dreadful battle and it. 1s a woeful 


‘|slaughter, for that one Cossack was my 


Cossack.” 
(Continued from page 230.) 

of Revs. D. C. Peters, W. D. Westervelt, 
W. P. Ferguson, Messrs. G. P. Castle, 
W. A. Bowen and Theo. Richards to con- 
sider plans for a Territorial organization 
corresponding with the State Leagues on 
the mainland and having close afhlation 
with National headqarters. The superin- 
tendent was instructed to visit the Island 
Conventions of the Hawaiian Board 
Churches and ascertain the feelings of the 
delegates in regard to such a proposition. 
The Main Convention voted unanimously 
for the new plan and it is thought that 
Oahu and Kauai will do likewise. It is 
therefore hoped that early in 1915 “The 
Anti-Saloon League of the Territory of 
Hawaii” will be duly organized for larger 
service and greater victories. 

Over three thousand people, little and 
big, attended the services held at the 
Popular Theater, September 27, under the 
auspices of the League and saw the pic- 
tures which the liquor people of Cali- 
fornia spent upwards of $30,000 in an 
effort to suppress until after the Novem- 
ber election which is to decide for or 
against State-wide prohibition. 
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Telephone 1491. 177 KING 8T. 


J. ABADIE’S 


;> FRENCH 
: LAUNDRY 


DYEING AND 
CLEANING 
WORKS 


TOP eee eee ee 


E. R. BATH 
PLUMBER 


Harrison Block, Beretania St., oppo- 
site Fire Station. 


Poses 


Agent for the 
DOUGLAS CLOSET 


Guaranteed against the annoyance of 
wasting water. 


Coyne Furniture Co., Ltd. 
1053 to 1059 BISHOP ST. 
Alexander Young Building. 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, 
BOX COUCHES, 
MATTRESSES, Etc. 


Upholstering and Repairing. 


or O N G Latest 
Style 

S A N G Clothes 
Made 

Ta HiGr to Order 

and 

fee St |. s Guaranteed 

22 HOTEL STREET to Fit, 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


Extensive plans for religious work in 
connection with the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position are being made. Rev. George 
Laughton, pastor of the First Foreign 
Church of Hilo, is in touch with these 
plans through Dr. Bell of San Francisco. 
He will write an article on the subject 
for the next issue of THE FRIEND. 
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Hurrah for Hawaii and Kamaiopili! 


This head line, together with a cut of 
Mr. S. K. Kamaiopili, appears in the 
Christian Endeavor World of September 3. 
Mr. Kamaiopili leads in the “Chicago 
1915” Ticket Campaign and “his courage 
is still good.” This means that he has 
the largest number of subscriptions to the 
Christian Endeavor World to date. A per- 
son living in California will have to do 
only about one-half as much work as Mr, 
Kamaiopili to earn his ticket. Hawaii 
should help him along. Every individual 
subscription helps. 

The inventor of the process of photo- 
graphy was Louis Daguerre, born ai 
Cormeilles, France, in 1789. He was 
first employed in painting scenes for the 
theatre, and while thus at work he dis- 
covered the method of representing 
night and day by the illumination of a 
transparent. canvas painted on both 
sides. This was in 1822, but as early as 
1814 Nicephore Niepce had made some 
experiments of photography on mictal. 
In 1826 he and Daguerre became part- 
ners, but in a few years the former died, 
leaving Daguerre to develop the re- 
markable art. The French government 
gave the medal of the Legion of Honor 
to the inventor of the daguerreo-type. 

“Disarmament has begun on a mighty 
scale.” —Sidney L. Gulick. 


Recently in these columns was repro- 
duced a startling typographical error from 
the esteemed Kohala Midget. All papers 
make them, and all editors and managers 
rage over them. We have got the Midget 
this week with the following from an 
Iowa newspaper: 

“The Christian Church was the scene 
of a pretty wedding Tuesday when Ralph 
Hindale Goodale of Angola, Ind., and 
Miss Hazel Naomi Litchfield of Flanagan 
exchanged cows that made them husband 
and wife.—Hilo Tribune. 

How William Jennings Bryan, Secretary 
of State, expressed his appreciation of the 
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music furnished by Hawaiian singers at a 
banquet given in honor of the retiring At- 
torney General, McReynolds, is told in a 
letter from John Desha to his father, Rev. 
S. L. Desha, of Hilo: 
After the singing, says the letter, Sec- 
retary Bryan left the table and went to 
where the Hawaiians were seated and spe- 
cially complimented them upon their mu- 
sic, saying that he wished he could hear 
more of it. The singers were naturally 
much pleased with this mark of special 
attention from the distinguished American 
statesman. The dinner was a large one, 
and there was other music, but the Ha- 
waiians appear to have been singled out for 
special attention. It was a “Cabinet din- 
ner,” with all the high officials in Washing- 
ton present, to bid farewell to McRey- 
nolds as Attorney General, and welcome 
him as a member of the Supreme Court. 
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The Oldest Paper in the World 


Two pieces of tattered paper, a few 
inches square, may be seen in the British 
Museum, and are described as probably the 
oldest pieces of paper in the world. 

They are in the beautiful new King 
Edward VII Gallery, and were found a 
few years ago in Chinese Turkestan by the 
Aurel Stein Expedition. 

Their exact age is uncertain, but they 
date from somewhere between the years 
25 and 220 A. D., while the Great Wall 
was being built. 

They show how little the writing and 
language and courteous habits of the Chi- 
nese have altered during all the years that 
have since gone by. On one, in a hand- 
writing that might have been written by 
any Chinese today, the following words 
Cantbey=cead ams making a pro- 
found salutation [the same words Ko-teu, 
‘to knock the head on the; ground,’ which 
is in common use today], hoping Hsieh 
Yung Sz may under all circumstances en- 
joy peace [p’ing ngan, ‘peace,’ 
the common salutation of all Christians in 
China today.]” The second fragment, in 
a much less scholarly handwriting, says: 
\ as soon as the foot-soldiers ar- 
rived, but sent. ty 

Strange that these two oldest pieces of 
paper contain these two contrasted ideas, 
about which so much has been written ever 
since! One speaks'of “‘peace,” the other of 
war.” 

Quite possibly some officer in troubled 
China has this very day taken a piece of 
very similar paper and written a hasty 
message of the coming and going of foot- 
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soldiers. But more certainly many a Chris- 
tian has met another today in China with 
that same ancient salutation of peace. 
Strife has still the same meaning as of old; 
but there is a new meaning in the word 
“beace,’ in the name of Him who was 
perhaps living in Judza at the very time 
that ancient message was sent. 

The day will come when there shall be 
no more “rumors of war,” and perhaps the 
last as well as the oldest piece of paper in 
the world will contain a message of peace 
in His name who said “My peace I give 
unto you.”—Chronicle. 
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TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 
August 21, 1914, to September 21, 1914. 
RECEIPTS. 


English-Portuguese Work...........-..--.----- 
aL paTOV VV OL Keen ateecce se cckes eee eres 
Triviested se BUndS ccs ger ae Peer er eaeee 
Japanesey Workis 2. se eres 
KanareGeneral), Hund ees scene 
ManigtGenerals Mund. e- eeee e ner eee 
Ministerial Relief 
Oahu General Fund 
Office Expense 


$1530.40 


EXPENDITURES. 
Beretania Settlement.................. $ 157.65 
Ghinese = Wiork. ss $116.55 
Salariesy -22.00-. cent meet ee ae 427.00 543.55 
Educational—Social Work........ 51.50 
Salaries oe vere. el meee 340.00 391.50 
English-Portuguese Work.......... 870.70 
Balipino pVWionke snes et eee 37.50 
General) Jhund ae 16.00 
Salarieonst<.0a oe eee ee ee 617.75 633.75 
Havwaiany) VWiorkssete ee eee 47.50 
Salaries) theses eam, ar aes 697.00 744.50 
Japaneses VWiorke mse cee te 123.60 
Salartes,s 2.525 2 Bese one 872.00 995.60 
Kalihi” Church, Land... 175.00 
Lahainaluna Educational Fund 90.00 
Office? (Expense: =. ee aoe 25.03 
Sunday School Work.................. 166.00 
$4830.78 


Excess of Expenditures over Receipts....$3300.38 
Overdraft on September 21, 1914............ $1672.72 
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Pomona College 


James Arnold Blaisdell, D.D., President. 
Located at Claremont, California, 30 miles 
from Los Angeles. Offers its educational 
privileges to the people of Hawaii. 


THE LARGEST INSTITUTION WEST OF 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
devoted to exclusively collegiate work. Its 
standards of scholarship have nation-wide 
recognition. Broadly Christian, coeduca- 


tional. Its faculty of 45 represent leading 
universities and colleges. 


For catalog and descriptive bulletins ad- 
dress The Secretary. 
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Hawalian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 
HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 
izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 
Coffee, Garden Truck. etc. 


IN MEMORIAM 

Miss Helen E. Carpenter died at West 
Woodstock, Mass., on September 2, 1914. 

Miss Carpenter was one of that band of 
women who took the initiative in female 
education on these islands, and as such de- 
serves special recognition. The pioneer 
among these was Miss Maria Ogden, and 
there followed Misses Mary Green, Helen 
Carpenter, Lydia Bingham and Lizzie 
Lyons. 

Miss Helen Elizabeth Carpenter was 


born in Sturbridge, Mass., on January 15, |? 


1830. She was a schoolmate of Mrs. W. 
D. Alexander and Mrs. Geo. Beckwith at 


Mt. Holyoke Seminary, where she gradu-| 
ated in 1855. After spending some years in| 


teaching in the homeland, she came to Ha- 


waii in 1871 under the care of Dr. C. 5S.) 


Kittredge, a trustee of Maunaolu Semin- 
ary, on Maui. The new Maunaolu build- 
ing was without furniture and equipment 
except such household supplies as Rev. C. 


B. Andrews and family brought from their | 


own home, and thus amid privation and 


economies she began her care of Hawaiian | 


girls. “Three years later Mr. Andrews and 
family left the school, and Miss Carpenter 
took charge, having for her first assistant, 
Miss Mary Parker of Honolulu. 


In 1871, after spending near a score of | 


years at beautiful Maunaolu, loved by her 
many pupils, trusted by their parents and 
esteemed by all, Miss Carpenter left Ma- 
kawao and removed to Honolulu. Though 
broken in health, she here took charge, for 
a few years, of a home for Hawaiian girls 
in the old Chamberlain House on King 
street, similar, in many respects, to the 
present Kaiulani Home, and then she left 
the islands she so dearly loved and returned 
to New England. 

Her winters were mostly spent in Wor- 
cester, Mass., but in summers she lived for 
twenty years in her little home in West 
Woodstock, Conn., with her Hawaiian 
treasures about her—shells and coral from 
her pupils who had gone as missionaries to 
Micronesia, fans, rugs and tapa from Ha- 
waii nei, with paintings by Father Bailey 
and many island scenes upon her walls. 
All she wanted was to have some of her 
dear Hawaiian girls to care for her in her 
declining years. 

She grew weaker as the years went by, 
but her mind was clear, and the hand 
that held her pen was firm as ever. So 
life passed till about a year ago when her 
eyesight began rapidly to fail and she be- 
came quite blind. For about a month she 
was very ill, unconscious most of the time. 
but at the last she passed peacefully away. 


As an appreciation of Miss Carpenter’s — 
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work for Hawaiian girls, she received from 
King Kalakaua the decoration of the Royal 
Order of Kapiolani. This jewel may now 
be seen at the office of the Old Mission 
Home, where Miss Carpenter sent it for 
preservation. 
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CURTIS JERE LYONS. 

Curtis Jere Lyons was born at Waimea, 
Hawaii, June 27, 1833, in a little thatch- 
ed house near the ‘site of the present Imi- 
ola Church. His father, the Rev. Lorenzo 


Lyons of Coleraine, Massachusetts, and his 


mother, before her marriage, Miss Betsey 
Curtis of Elbridge, New York, were both 
of old English Puritan stock. They came 
to these Islands as missionaries of the 
A.B.C.F.M. in 1832, being part of a large 
company including the Alexanders, Arm- 
strongs, Emersons, Forbes, Hitchcocks, Ly- 
mans and others. 

Curtis Lyons was taught at home un- 
til, at the age of fourteen years, he entered 
Punahou School, the Rev. Daniel Dole, 
father of Judge Sanford B. Dole, then 
being president. During the last year 
there, he studied surveying, and in the year 
1850 went into the service of the Land 
Commission. 

While doing very extensive survey work 
on Hawaii he became thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the Hawaiian language, and with 
Hawaiian methods with reference to land 
boundaries. 

Having in three years acquired means 
for a college education, he went to the 
United States by way of Cape Horn. He 
entered Williams College in the same class 
with the late Rev. James M. Alexander, 
and the late Dr. Henry M. Lyman, 
graduating with Phi Beta Kappa standing 
in 1858. “Two years in Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, ended with broken 
health and the year 1865 found him re- 
turning to Hawaii via Panama, experienc- 
ing shipwreck on the way. ‘The steamer 
“Golden Rule” on which he embarked at 
New York, was wrecked on Roncador 
Reef in the Caribbean Sea, and was a total 
loss. During the nine days spent on the 
reef the ship’s company, numbering over 
six hundred persons, subsisted on a cracker 
and a glass of water each, per day. 

The boats’ crews who went in search of 
aid met two United States Men-of-War, 
both of which went to the rescue and took 
the unfortunates from the reef to the 
Isthmus. Among this company were Mr. 
W. J. Lowrie, at one time manager of 
Ewa Plantation, then a lad working his 
way out to California, and the late Mr. 
H. J. Coolidge, afterwards a plantation 
owner at Koolau, and his family. . 
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Soon after his return to the Islands Mr. 
Lyons engaged in writing for the news- 
papers, both English and Hawaiian, being 
at one time editor of The Kuokoa, and at 
another, assistant editor of The Advertiser. 
Later he translated Thompson’s Higher 
Arithmetic into Hawaiian for the Board 
of Education; besides which he taught 
classes at Punahou and did private survey- 
ing. 

In 1868 and 1870 he represented North 
Kohala in the Legislature. He succeeded 
in downing the attempt to indict the late 
H. M. Whitney for treason, in publishing 
annexation articles in the Pacific Commer- 
cial Advertiser. It was he who suggested 

to the Minister of the Interior the idea of 
instituting a Government Survey, having 
no anticipation of being employed thereon. 

During the session of 1870 he led the 
attack on the contract labor system, which 
failed, being entirely too premature. When 
the Government Survey was established 
in 1871, the late Dr. William D. Alex- 
ander was appointed Surveyor General 
and Mr. Lyons First Assistant, also being 
given charge of the office. In this capacity 
he first introduced true meridian work and 
the stadia, or telemeter and plane table in 
surveys in this country; also established 
methods in mapping field work and in 
keeping the records of the office. After- 
wards he executed the main part of the 
triangulation of North Hawaii, laying the 
foundation for all future surveying in 
that section. He retained this position un- 
til his health broke down in 1896. Mean- 
while he had ascertained the secular varia- 
tion of the needle for these Islands, using 
careful personal observations made as far 
back as 1852. He also took charge of the 
automatic tide gauge, reading from which 
the United State Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey predictions are made. 

In later years he was Government :Me- 
terologist, furnishing daily predictions to 
the press and sending Weather Reports all 
over the world. After annexation he con- 
tinued this work as Territorial Meter- 
ologist until his health again failed in 
1903, since which time he has been an 
invalid. 

Mr. Lyons was a strong believer in an- 
nexation and was among the first to advo- 
cate this measure, writing a large number 
of articles on the subject. 

When attending Punahou School he 
united with the little Mission Church at 
Kawaiahao which was later merged into 
the Fort Street Church, the latter, with 
the old Bethel Church, subsequently form- 
ing Central Union Church. 
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If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. #* 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. # 
Banking by mail, 47% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAII, Ltd. 


Honolulu 


BE. O. HALL & SON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
zsmeled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
rouse in the Territory. 


Especial Attention Given Mail Orders. 


DRINK 
“Chase ades 
Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft & Artic Soda Wks., Ltd. 


Sole Agents. 


Telephone 2270. 
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Mr. Lyons was a charter member of 
the Y. M. C. A., of which he served a 
term as President; a member of the 
Hawaiian Mission Children’s Society, of 
which he also served a term as President; 
a charter member of the original Good 
Templars temperance organization, of 
which he was the first Worthy Chief; a 
member of the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution, and a Knight Companion of the 
Royal Order of Kalakaua. 

Mr. Lyons was married April 23, 1873, 
to Miss Julia E. Vernon. Surviving him 
are the widow, two daughters, Mrs. A. 
W. Richardson of Hilo, and Mrs. John 
Francis Doyle of Honolulu; a brother, Dr. 
Albert B. Lyons of Detroit, Mich., and a 
sister, Miss Fidelia M. Lyons of Honolulu. 
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EVENTS. 


launched by 
back clocks 


Plan 
to set 


Aug. 26. 
Commerce 
Hawaii. 


27. Annual reports of Commercial Club 
show organization on _ prosperous footing. 
What to do for soldiers in Hawaii topic of 
Chamber of Commerce discussion; subject of 
attire most vital to men. 


28. Annual report of Governor Pinkham to 
the Secretary of the Interior completed and 
mailed. 


29. Executive committee of Hawaiian Bar 
Association protests against requested resigna- 
tion of Judge Charles F. Clemons. Dr. James 
H. Raymond appointed by Governor member 
of Board of Supervisors, Maui county. 


Chamber 
one hour 


of 
in 


30. Colonel Cox of Salvation Army speaker 
at men’s meeting, Empire Theater. 


31. Chinese Students’ Alliance and Chinese 
Merchants’ Association entertain large party of 
Chinese students enroute to mainland. Daniel 
K. F. Yap, Honolulu boy, winner of $6000 
scholarship, in party. 


Sept. 1. German cruiser Nurnberg, brief 
visitor in Honolulu harbor, departs in face of 
danger. 


2. Queen Liliuokalani celebrates 76th birth- 
day. No public reception. Tourist list of 
1000 received by Hawaii Promotion Committee 
in response to letters to mainland county as- 
sessors. 


3. Carl Elshner, German scientist, visitor 
here, reports interesting finds in Fanning 
islands. Granted leave by treasury department 
to revisit group on revenue cutter Thetis. 


4. Special “after hours” liquor license 
granted to Waikiki Inn after vigorous fight. 
Mrs. Gaillard Smart, formerly Thelma Parker, 
reported in dire straits on account of war; 
cannot secure fresh milk in Paris for infant. 
San Pedro new port of call for Manoa. Hon. 
George E. Anderson, American consul-general 
at Hongkong, addresses Honolulu business men 
on Oriental trade conditions. Report from 
Washington that Harry Irwin of Hilo may 
succeed Judge Robinson. Technology station 
report shows lava flow at volcano most spec- 
tacular in years. 


6. Bishop Restarick speaker at men’s meet- 
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‘@ BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission A gts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 

waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson. Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 
+ LIST OF OFFICERS—H. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; E. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, 1st vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 3rd vice-presi- 
dent; John Guild, Secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: S&S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
G. N. Wilcox, F. C. Atherton. ; 


We Are Agents 
for “Knox” Ladies’ Hats. 
“Modart” Front-lacing Corset. 
“Nemo” and “R & G” Corsets, 
“‘Butterick”’ Patterns, ‘“Delinea- 
tor’ and all the ‘““Butterick”” Pub- 
lications. 


N. 5. Sachs Dry Geos C0, Lid. 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 


Phone 1165. 


Henry H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
‘And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2256. 


October, 1914. 
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sel QV 
wm ALLEY 


opp. Union Grill, when you want your 
Furniture, Piano moved, or your baggage 


attended to. GITY TRANSFER 60. 


Phone 1281. JAS. H. LOVE. 


HF Wichman & 0., 


LIMITED 


LEADING JEWELERS. 
Jt ot ot 


GOLD anpb 
SILVERSMITHS. 
Ft ot 


1042-1050 FORT ST. 
HONOLULU. 


Honolutu Iron Works Company 


Hsatablished 1852. 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 


Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 


Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 
Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 


Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillis Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
eelzior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
Gas 


ard Engines, Valvoline 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


Oils, Blake’s 


Bibles and Testaments in Chinese, 
‘English, Hawaiian, Japanese, Portu- 


guese, Russian and Spanish. 


ing, Empire Theater. President Dillingham 
in annual report shows O. R. & L. Co. increas- 
ing freight and passenger revenues. 


7. Editor Sheba denies Japanese have boy- 
cotted German residents on account of war. 
Deplores report of race prejudice. 


8. Jefferson McCarn returns from Washing- 
ton to fight criminal cases against him. Sec- 
retary Wood of promotion committee returns 
from San Francisco with fine prospects of 
tourist trade. James L. Coke, home from Den- 
| ver, says Elks’ convention assured for Hono- 
lulu in 1916. 


9. H. Gooding Field proposes fishing club 
for Honolulu. 


11. Mischa Elman, world famous violinist, 
arrived from Austria. Billed for concert. 
Harold Bauer on same steamer to play return 


engagement. 


11. William Pester, nature worshiper, ar- 
rives to lead hermit life on Kona. Professor 
Felix von Luschan, of University of Berlin, 
world famous anthropologist, arrives to study 
origin of Polynesian race. Guest of Dr. W. 
T. Brigham. 


12. Primary election results in choice of 
Kuhio for delegate on Republican ticket. Fern 
re-elected for mayoralty. Percy Kahn, pianist, 
and Eva Gauthier, soprano, quarrel with 
Mischa Elman, and concert is called off. 
Lecture course in agriculture and nature 
study inaugurated at College of Hawaii. Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction Kinney an- 
nounces teachers affected by tuberculosis may 
not teach in Territorial schools. 


15. Secretary Wood receives word that 
mainland trafic managers will assist in pro- 
moting Hawaii. 


16. Hawaii-Panama-New York route  in- 
augurated. Missourian arrives in Honolulu 
from New York through Panama Canal. Long- 
moon, another German steamer, comes  hur- 
riedly into port to escape pursuing Japanese 
warship. 


17. Superintendent Kinney announces crowd- 
ed condition of public schools. Vocational 
training to be extended to all large schools of 
city. Steamer Gouverneur Jaeschke, from 
Marshall islands, seeks refuge in port. Jury 
selected for McCarn trial. Judge Whitney to 
try case. Supervisors decide, after long discus- 
sion to pave Kalakaua avenue. 


18. Dr. D. Scudder honored bv prominent 
Tapanese at luncheon on eve of his departure 
for mainland on “friendly relations” mission. 
D. Howard Hitchcock exhibits notable Ha- 
waiian paintings at University Club. He- 


alanis win honors in regatta day races. 


19. Rev. William H. Fry speaker at last of 
series of Sunday evening services for men. 


HONOLULU CYCLERY CO 
Wholesale and Retail 
BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUNDRIES, MOTOR 
CYCLE SUPPLIES. VELOCIPEDES, 
GO CARTS AND TRICYCLES. 
Telephone 2518 180 S. King St. 


Honolulu, T. H. Waialua Branch, Tel. 968 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 
Corner Merchant and Alakea 


PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO. 
Office 


| Hotel Street. 
| Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. 


S. STEPHENSON 


HOUSE, SIGN AND 
DECORATIVE 


Painting 


Plain and Decorative Paper Hanging 
Graining and Polishing 
Wall Tinting and Frescoing 


137 and 139 King Street. 
Telephone 1726. — Honolulu, T. H. 


NOW IN TOWN 


We are preaching the gospel of Better 
Tires. 

Goodyear-No-Rim-Cut and Best 
Lubricating Oils and Greases. 


“MONOGRAM” 


Guarantee Vulcanizing Co. 
Alakea and Merchant streets, 
Honolulu, T. H. 
Sole Territorial Agents. 


We are Sole Agents 
for the 
RECA 
REMEDIES 


each one is sold under 
da positive guarantee. 


Benson, Smith & Co., Lid. 


The REXALL Store 


Sunday School Supplies. 
Reward Cards. 
Mottoes. Condolence Cards, etc. 


C. E. Supplies; C. E. Pins in gold 
and silver. 
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Deflated! 


The balloon notion of the superiority of our Liquor Commission is “flat.” All the wind is out and we 
might as well get it “retired.” We have swelled out our chest because of our liquor law, and again and again 


our Legislature has been warned to keep impious hands from it. “And what, pray, has punctured it?” 


It is not the personnel of the commission. We will probably never have a stronger body of men than that 


presided over by A. L. Castle in the late investigation. 


The body is handicapped with the essential weakness of all liquor legislation (except prohibition), viz.: 
the presumption in favor of the vested rights of the liquor interests PLUS the requirement in the law that mem- 


bers of the Commission shall have no decided opinions on the liquor question. 


Here is the bite of the first and essential weakness of the Commission: YOU WILL NEVER GET A 
COMMISSION TO TAKE AWAY A VALUABLE LICENSE for cause, especially where said license 
is in hands of men who have recognized commercial standing. The inference is always in favor of the man who 


has money invested in the business. 


By way of illustration, NOTE THE FOLLOWING INSTANCES: 


I. PACIFIC AND FASHION SALOONS. 


Sullivan admitted, declaring under oath, year after year that he was sole owner of Pacific saloon, despite the fact that 
he had a partnership agreement with Bartlett and Waterman of the Brewery wherein they claim two thirds of the saloon. He 
admitted before the Commission paying two-thirds of the profits, he claiming that it was on a mortgage which neither Bartlett 
nor Waterman took the trouble to record. Queer enough! He sells that saloon for $3500 (though he claims it was worth 
$9000), and that Bartlett “stung” him, and goes to Fashion saloon, owned by the man who “stung” him as a mere tenant at will. 
Curiously enough Mr. Frank Thompson is attorney for both parties. Now, who owns that saloon? Couldn’t the Commission 
have found out? Should Sullivan have had the license? (There is not space to go into the queer points of this situation, “no 
books” e. g., for that saloon.) 3 


Il. ENCORE SALOON. 


Drake admits there was a mortgage to the Brewery. ‘He kept no books.” Could he not have been made to produce 
proofs that he was owner or lessee? What were his relations with Mr. Bartlett? (Evidence is said to be in hand.) Could he 
not have produced receipts or stubs or checks, if asked for? He had to swear to the sole ownership of the saloon when he 
got his license. Was the Commission satisfied that he was owner? Why did he get a renewal? 


Ill. KENTUCKY SALOON. 


Marlowe claims to have borrowed the money to pay for saloon. To whom did he pay the money and has he a receipt? 
If he pays rent for the building, to whom does he pay it? Who keeps his books, if he has any? Did the Commission look into 
these questions—and a number more, for which there is not room? What are the relations of the BREWERY to this saloon? 


If ““ there was not evidence enough”’ to prove that every one of above licensees perjured himself to get the 


license, will there ever be enough to justify the law or the Commission ? 


Incidentally, how does Honolulu like to see the saloons largely in the control of the Brewery or its 


manager > Te 
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“The Postoflice as Green Grocer.”’ 
By E. V. Wilcox 


HONOLULU November, 1914 HAWAII 


Henry 
Waterhouse 
Trust Co., 

Ltd. 


et 


Feal Estate 


Stocks and 
Bonds 


fem 
Bond and Auto 
Insurance 


a 


Saje Deposit 
Boxes 


Fort & Merchant 
Streets :Honolulu 
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H. Hackfeld & Co. 


LIMITED 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


Importers of General Merchandise 


Agents for Pacific Mail and American- 
Hawaiian S. S. Cos. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 
Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


Oahu College 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
and 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T, Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete College Preparatory 
Work, together with Special Com- 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Oahu College Honolulu, H.’ T. 


THEO. H. DAVIES & C9., LTD, 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 
SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 


Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 

Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an ‘Chief’ Brands of Canned Pineapples. 


San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 
Cable address, “Draco.” 


The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED. 


Financial, Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


STANGENWALD BUILDING. 


Cable? Address: “Dilpax.” 
Codes: Liebers, Western Union, A. B. C. 


November, 1914. 


ISHOP COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


Sugar Factors, Insurance and Machinery Agents 
Shipping Agents Representing 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd, 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd, 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Wahiawa Water Co., Ltd. 


#&tna Insurance Company, (Fire, Life, Marine 
and Automobile) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Citizens Insurance Company 
London Assurance Corporation 


Fulton Iron Works ot St. Louis, 
Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Greens Fuel Economizer Company 
Chas. C. Moore & Co., Engineers 


Matson Navigation Co. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
New Engiand Mutual Life Insurance Company 
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OLDEST NEWSPAPER WEST OF THE ROCKIES. 


Vou. L-XXII. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII, NOVEMBER, 1914. 


INow lak 


THE FRIEND 


Published monthly at the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms, Honolulu, T. H. 


Subscription price - - 
Address business letters 
checks, etc., payable to 


THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend, 
P.O. Box 489. 


Miss E. V. Warinner, 
Associate Bus. Mgr. 


$1.00 per year 


and make 


All communications of a literary char- 
acter should be addressed to THE 
FRIEND, Honolulu, T. H., and must reach 
the Board Rooms by the 24th of the 
month. 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS: 
DOREMUS SCUDDER..... Editor-in-Chief 


Prank S$. .Scudder....... Managing Editor 
Orramel H. Gulick Theodore Richards 

F. W. Damon Miss BE. V. Warinner 
Paul Super Vaughan MacCaughey 
A. A. Ebersole William D. Westervelt 


Entered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Hawaii, 
as second class matter, under act of Congress 
of March 8, 1879. 


The California Campaign. 
; SN) HE situation found upon 
SQV reaching California is a 
Pay baffling and_ the 
longer the contact with 
it the more difficult it 
AH. seems. There are three 
conflicting elements. The first of these 
is the unrelenting attitude of unionized 
labor. This is a compact organization 
which knows exactly what it thinks it 
wants. It is shortsighted, selfish, careless 
of how its line of action may affect the 
rest of the nation or international relations 
and directed by very determined leaders. 
No man with a Christian conscience can 
help feeling anything but the deepest sym- 
pathy with the rank and file of working- 
‘men. If the farmers are the backbone, the 
laborers are the arms of our national body 
corporate. But the bona fide workingman 
has little time and energy for organization. 
This must be done for him, and the lead- 
ers who give their energies to this ma- 
chine task are at times the least reliable of 
the entire company of laborers. They ex- 


one, 


ploit their fellows on one hand while they 
drive the capitalist into harsh treatment of 
employees on the other. Organized labor 
in California is bound to crush down the 
Oriental. The two next moves in its 
campaign are first to repeal the leasing 
provision of the anti Japanese law of 1913 
so as to prevent any Japanese from rent- 
ing agricultural land. ‘This will work 
large injustice, but the labor leaders are 
resolved to push it thru the legislature of 
1915. ‘The second move is to force Con- 
gress to pass a rigid Japanese exclusion 
act. They admit that the present Gentle- 
men’s Agreement works more effectively 
to exclude Japanese laborers than the Chi- 
nese Exclusion law does to keep out 
Chinese. But they claim that the Gentle- 
men’s Agreement can be abrogated at any 
time while the organized host of Labor in 
the United States will never allow an ex- 
clusion law to be repealed. In order to 
secure the enactment of these two pro- 
visions one by the California legislature 
and the’other by Congress, a question- 
aire was sent to every candidate before 
the primaries for election to these two 
legislative bodies. “Those who refused to 
pledge themselves to support these two 
measures are being knifed by the Unions 
all over the State. 


Japanese Feeling. 


The second conflicting element is the 
rising tide of sentiment against America 
thruout the Japanese nation. At first this 
was an emotion of surprise. Our loyal 
friends for nearly two generations, the 
Japanese could not believe that their 
great benefactor, their unselfish leader and 
reverenced teacher could be influenced by 
motives of racial hatred. ‘The anti-Jap- 
anese sentiment on the Pacific Coast, 
they thot, must be confined to ignorant 
and prejudiced foreigners in California. 
Let the light of truth in and all America 
would respond thereto. But first Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and next President Wilson 
thru his spokesman Secretary Bryan have 
dashed this bright hope. Under Congress- 
man Hobson’s influence President Roose- 


velt began to take stock in the Japanese 


war scare at the time of the San Fran- 


cisco school agitation. The cruise of the 
battleship fleet was the outcome. In the 
flurry of 1913 President Wilson at first 
took a decided pro-Japanese stand, but ap- 
parently Mr. Bryan surrendered to the 
California point of view and from a war- 
like attitude towards the Webb bill re- 
treated after its passage to a virtual 
championship of it. In witness thereof 
read carefully the Viscount Chinda-Secre- 
tary Bryan correspondence. Surprise in 
Japan gradually gave place to a pained 
feeling of outraged friendship. Now in 
view of the aggressive plans of the labor 
leaders in California and in presence of 
the undoubtedly wide spread sentiment in 
the United States of dislike due to a com- 
plete misunderstanding of Japan and _ its 
people, a new and alarming feeling of 
hostility, a settled conviction that America 
is bound to drive Japan to war is slowly 
growing up in the hearts of these outraged 
neighbors of ours. The situation is very 
grave. The war lust of Europe can easily 
be inoculated into Japan and the United 
States. If it should culminate in armed 
conflict with the European war it might 
easily end in the death of modern civili- 
zation. That may be God’s way of purify- 
ing mankind. After the deluge a new 
Christian world may emerge. But we 
followers of Jesus have no right to be 
pessimistic and court such an unspeakable 
calamity. Our duty is to avert it by ap- 
peal to brotherhood. We of America 
must pillory race hatred as unchristian. 
It is the social equivalent of lust in the 
individual realm. It must be resolutely 
fought out of a Christian’s life or it will 
master our nation and culminate in blood- 
shed that may drench America. 


Vacillation. 


The third conflicting condition is the 
irresolution of the friends of Japan. No 
one knows what to do in California. First 
a public campaign was decided upon. Next 
this was thot dangerous. It would only 
kindle a conflagration like that of 1913, 
and result in unifying California against 
the Japanese. Then considering the su- 
pine attitude of the Christian Church in 
that Commonwealth, it was felt wise to 
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appeal to the Christian conscience and 
arouse the sentiment of brotherhood which 
in the end must win. At the same time 
it was proposed to define definitely a wise 
statesmanlike program to consist of two 
propositions. First, inasmuch as practically 
all Californians unite in desiring only one 
thing, namely the prevention of further 
immigration of Japanese laborers and in- 
asmuch as Commissioner Caminetti and the 
labor leaders openly admit that the Gen- 
tlemen’s Agreement secures this end more 
fully than any exclusion law can do, let 
well enuf alone. Cease all anti-Japanese 
agitation thruout California. “Second, the 
traditional friendship of Japan is worth 
maintaining at any cost consistent with 
self-respect. Fortunately the cost demand- 
ed is not great and it is in full accord 
with justice and equity. Admit the Jap- 
anese resident in the United States to the 
privilege of naturalization on equal terms 
with Europeans and at once every ques- 
tion at issue between the two governments 
falls to the ground. Racial discrimina- 
tion in the face of treaties to the contrary 
and in antagonism to the Christianity 
which America boasts is the underlying 
grievance in the mind of Japan. If our 
Congress should enact a law treating Ja- 
panese in the matter of naturalization as 
it treats Europeans, Japan’s protest against 
the California legislation would fall to 
the ground. Our country could put up 
the bars of naturalization as high as it 
pleases and a majority of the nation would 
like to see them put very high, but this 
would be resented by no foreign govern- 
ment. It is the inequity of our present law, 
its discriminatory features that rankle in 
the breast of the Asiatic. A concession of 
this nature finds large assent even in Cali- 
fornia. It would save the face of that 
State, require from its legislature no back- 
down and at once restore to Japan both 
its confidence in American fairness and the 
renewal of its sincere friendship. This 
double program, first of satisfaction with 
the Gentlemen’s Agreement and second of 
advocating the extension of the privilege 
of naturalization to Japan, afforded a 
splendid objective for the Christian forces 
in California and for a time it looked as 
tho a campaign: to press this program was 
going to be organized. It was planned 
to have commercial organizations, women’s 
clubs, church conferences, synods and asso- 
ciations and the like memorialize Congress 
on behalf of granting to Japanese the 
privilege of naturalization. This voice 
from California and perhaps from other 
coast states it was thot would have large 
influence with Congress. But considera- 
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tions of caution prevailed and a direct ap- 
peal to President Wilson was deemed the 
wiser plan lest public agitation might 
crystalize opposition. At present the policy 
of a still hunt is in the ascendant. We 
have never known such a policy to be suc- 
cessful where a great moral issue was at 
stake, but this may prove the exception. 
Certainly the California leaders in this 
movement for justice to Japan are a com- 
pany of wise, patriotic and devoted Chris- 
tian men. Their judgment carries weight. 


The Mohonk Conference. 


It was natural that the Philippines 
should have been the center of interest at 
the Thirty-Second Lake Mohonk Confer- 
ence on The Indian and Other Dependent 
Peoples. While the usual time was de- 
voted to the consideration of the needs of 
the Indian, and while the sessions given 
up to the discussion thereof were full of 
good things, the past, present and future 
policy of the United States Government 
in the Philippine Islands provoked the 
keenest discussion and swayed the deepest 
feelings of those present. It was impos- 
sible in the face of the importance of this 
question to give any time to Hawaii and 
Porto Rico which have so few problems 
of their own for national consideration. 
The so-called Jones Bill which had just 
passed the House of Representatives was 
the center about which the most exciting 
discussion raged. Such prominent figures 
as Former Governor General Forbes, 
Major General Wood, Mr. W. Morgan 
Shuster of both Philippine and Persian 
fame, Hon. M. L. Inezon, Philippine 
Commissioner in Congress, and Hon. J. J. 
Fitzgerald, the well-known New York 
Congressman who presided over the ses- 
sions of the conference, were all heard and 
many others. Hawaii was well represented 
by Hon. George H. Fairchild, formerly 
of Kauai, now of Manila, whose address 
was of unusual ability and suggestiveness. 
It was clearly shown that the Jones Bill, 


which was passed by the Lower House by — 


a vote of nearly 6 to 1, so represents the 
united wisdom of all three of our great 
political parties as to deserve the name of 
our American policy. The only disputed 
point of moment was over the preamble 
which the Democrats desired as a face- 
saving declaration. This law gives the 
people of the Philippine Islands larger 
power of self-government, conserves the 
interests of the wild tribes and puts a fino’ 
veto power in the hands of the President 
in case the Philippine legislature passes an 
unwise measure over the head of the 
Governor General. The legislature is to 
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have two chambers. Mr. Fairchild’s con- 
tention that the Philippine legislature 
should have power to admit Chinese was 
wisely argued and carried convictions to 
many. The platform of the Conference 
struck roundly the dominant note “the 
Philippine Islands for the Philippine peo- 
ples” and for no outside privileged classes. 
It recommended the continuance and larg- 
er development of the Bureaus of Science 
and Health as well as of the Department 
of Education which have made American 
rule in those islands notable in history. 
Adherence to the ideals of civil service 
reform both in the Philippines and among 
the Indians, the advocacy of a policy of 
national prohibition of the demoralizing 
mescal bean or peyote which has so great- 
ly harmed our Indian wards, and the im- 
mediate remedy of the abuses in Oklahoma 
where Indians have been grossly swindled 
by the State authorities found a place in 
this admirable document. D.S: 


o, 
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GOD STILL REGNANT. 


REAT eruptions of human passion, 
on notable occasions, have filled the 
skies with clouds that have seemed to hide 
the face of God. ‘Where is your God?” 
was the blatant outcry of the French 
Revolution. When Joshua came down with 
Moses from the Mount, and heard the 
uproar of the people as they danced about 
the molten calf shouting: ‘These by thy 
gods, O Israel,’ he said very truly: 
“There is the noise of war in the camp.” 
At such times human folly and human 
passion are so pronounced and close at 
hand that they rivet human attention. 
They occupy the foreground with the 
smoke of their conflict, and there is no 
background discernible. But the back- 
ground is there. It is always there, and 
there is where God is, always regnant; 
and we know this is so, when the clouds 
clear away, and we see things in their 
true perspective. 

At a critical period in the Civil War, 
when the mobs in New York City struck 
at the life of the nation, and the metropo- 
lis was in a frenzy of commotion and un- 
certainty, Garfield stood forth before’ the 
restless multitude of loyal citizens and 
quoted from the 97th Psalm: “The Lord 
reigneth. Clouds and darkness are round 
about Him; but righteousness and judg- 
ment are the habitation of His throne.’ 
That message quieted those excited pa- 
triots, as it should quiet all hearts in these 
awful days of conflict of nations in Eu- 
rope. 

God is always in the background when 
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we come to think of it. That is His 
chosen vantage-ground in the strategy of 
Divine Providence. His plan of campaign 
for the redemption of the world ever 
moves forward, notwithstanding the in- 
terruptions of human pride and _ passion. 
The woeful toll of human life, and the 
irreparable wastage of such a war as the 
present is chargeable to the folly of men. 
For the moment, all we see is the brutal- 
ity and devastation that haunts us day 
and night. We know this cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely. Human passion and hu- 
man resource will some time become spent 
forces, and this dreadful conflict will come 
to its bitter end. The -Divine wisdom 
and beneficence however are _ ceaseless 
forces, all the more enduring, and all the 
more potent, because out of sight and in- 
exhaustible. 

“God still reigns,’ shouted Garfield; 
“and the government at Washington still 
lives.” ‘That was a great occasion for the 
Christian optimist. This European war 
is another. 


THE BREAK-DOWN OF 
CIVILIZATION. 


At last we know the pathology of the 
present war. It is due to the break-down 
of modern civilization. “This must be so, 
since we are told so by the men who do 
the diagnosing of all world symptoms for 
the current reviews. Modern civilization 
is a spent force, an impersonal Samson, 
pulling down with his own weight, in the 
blindness of his passion, the pillars of the 
progress of the human race. The pictorial 
pages of our periodicals would seem to 
give countenance to this conclusion. So, 
too, would the manifestoes of scholarly 
leaders of Europe who seem to have lost 
their balance in emotionalism. So, too, 
would the recession of the nations from 
. the high plane of Hague arbitrament. 
Certainly something has broken down, and 
a greater breaking down is yet to come. 
But is it civilization that has broken 
down? 

What do we mean by civilization? 
Cathedrals and libraries, however  sur- 
passing in architecture, and priceless in 
treasures of literature and art, do not 
constitute civilization. For these can be 
irretrievably destroyed, and not affect civ- 
ilization in the slightest; for in its essence 
civilization is not an affair of matter but 
_of spirit. The fruits of civilization more- 
over are not mainly objective but subjec- 
tive. Treaties and -compacts, constitu- 
tions and declarations. of - rights, inven- 
‘tions and discoveries, Hague Tribunals 
and international laws, are subordinate 
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always to the spirit, and purpose of our 
common humanity. 

And when we try to make any ap- 
praisal of modern civilization we must 
take into account a few such things as 
these, viz.: 

That every nation engaged in this war 
recognizes the unreason of it, and seeks 
to exculpate itself from all blame as the 
causative agent. 

That every nation engaged in this war 
is eager to commend its cause to the judg- 
ment and conscience of neutral nations. 

That neutral nations hold themselves 
in readiness to interpose their good offices 
at the slightest intimation that their aid 
would be acceptable. 

That the brotherhood of man is being 
forced upon the attention of our common 
humanity as never before in the history 
of the world. 

That the conscience of the world will 
never consent, as it has done in the past, 
to the nullifying of the sovereignty of any 
nation engaged in this war. 

That so long as this war continues 
every nation engaged is aware that it will 
be held to strict accountability for every 
violation of the recognized usages of war. 

Dynasties, and national policies, and 
provincial prejudices are sure to break 
down before this war ends. But the spirit 
of righteousness, and of fair play, and of 
brotherly love, will come into its own 
again; for instead of breaking down this, 
the real force in modern civilization, this 
war is but summoning it to a larger 
expression. 


THE FINAL ARBITRAMENT. 


When the present European war ends, 
what shall be the basis of settlement? It 
is yet too soon to get any just statement 
of terms from any of the antagonists. 
Some attempts have been made by men 
of note, but their utterances are too par- 
tisan, and therefore too extreme. Neutral 
nations are bound to exert a powerful in- 
fluence in stating the terms. “This means 
that the contending parties must  relin- 
quish some of their purposes. Revenge 
will not be allowed to cut any figure in 
the final arbitrament. Neither will com- 
mercial rivalry. Neither will the passon 
for acquisition of territory. Neither will 
oppressive indemnities. 

Some change in the geography of Eu- 
rope is altogether probable, but no nation 
will gain territory or lose it, except at the 
dictate of absolute justice, and then only 
in accordance with the freely expressed 
will of the citizens of the territory con- 
cerned. 
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Some radical change in the direction of 
concerted disarmament is also altogether 
probable. 

No exactions will be countenanced that 
will serve to keep alive the animosities of 
the nations now at war. No theory of 
balance of power will be consulted that 
does not give to Russia free egress from 
the Black Sea; that does not promote the 
free commercial and colonial development 
of each nation concerned; that does not 
preserve the autonomy of neutral nations 
and effectually guarantee their neutrality. 

The final arbitrament of this war should 
be so just that all the nations of Europe 
shall thereafter enter on a new era of 
progress and prosperity. The homes and 
lives and comfort of the toiling masses 
should be so safeguarded that they shall 
never be imperiled again without their 
own unconstrained consent. We may con- 
fidently look forward to such a just and 
effective arbitrament, that men __ shall 
everywhere recognize that the spent forces 
of human passion have at last given place 
to the sovereign will of God. 


PLAYING THE GAME FAIR. 


One of our local candidates for the 
Legislature, Hon. Norman Watkins, in a 
speech at a recent rally made a frank and 
manly appeal to the white voters of Hono- 
lulu to play the game fair at the ballot- 
box. He demonstrated that at the recent 
primary our Hawaiian citizens made a 
more creditable showing than our haole 
citizens in that the former voted strongly 
for haole candidates, and the latter, many 
of them, failed to vote for Hawaiian 
candidates. No one can examine the re- 
turns of the primary election without be- 
ing impressed with the fact that our Ha- 
walian voters played the game fair, and 
that many of our haole voters did not. 

It is high time that attention should 
be called to the racial discrimination that 
white men so often voice. We know 
that Hawaiians have erred in appealing tz 
race feeling. In the long run we believe 
any such appeal is poor politics, and. acts 
as a boomerang. But the white man who 
will not vote for a Hawaiian, is certainly 
no better than the Hawaiian who raises 
the race issue. In some respects his course 
is more reprehensible. For we Anglo- 
Saxons rather pride ourselves on always 
playing the game fair. It certainly ought 
to shame us to accept co-operation from 
others and then, when they expect. co- 
operation from us, to fail them in the 
pinch. No white’ men could ever be 
elected to-office in this Territory without 
the votes of Hawaiians, and a good many 
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of them at that. To scratch the names 
of Hawaiian candidates who have already 
served honorably in the Legislature, and 
whose integrity is not questioned, is a 
good method for driving Hawaiians away 
from the support of good white candi- 
dates. 

The suffrage is on trial among us. We 
shall, lose it if it is not effective in serving 
good government; and good government is 
not to be had without representative men, 
men who represent the good judgment 
and conscience of our citizenry of various 
nationalities. The snag that menaces our 
suffrage rights most is that of race feeling, 
and Of one, some 
Hawaiians are guilty; of the other, not a 
few of our white citizens are guilty; and 
the only escape from political disaster is 
o obliterate all race lines and all race 
and for every man to give every 
other man his just due on the ground of 
his worth as an individual, independent of 
all other considerations. This is a lesson 
for Hawaiian voters to learn; but 
some of our white voters and leaders have 
more need to learn it than they. Play 
the game fair, white men. 


P. S$. The election has occurred since 
this paragraph was in type. We are glad to 
chronicle the fact that the white men of 
Honolulu played the game fair in this 
election. 


THE FRONTAGE TAX. 


We detect some impatience in our daily 
press with those who do not fall in as 
supporters of the frontage tax law. We 
are moved to counsel patience and further 
publicity as better factors in promoting 
There has been rather too 
much dogmatism in the discussions thus 


race discrimination. 


our 


this reform. 


far. Reforms do not go forward fast on 
such lines. Some kind of frontage tax 
law is doubtless worth while. But no 


man should be counted a heretic in this 
business who may not altogether agree 
with the contentions of the most pro- 
nounced advocates of this law. 

There are grave inequalities possible in 
the operation of a frontage tax law, and 
full discussion should be elicited, and am- 
ple effort be made to satisfy property 
owners as to a number of points, which 
have been discussed, but have not been 
discussed convincingly. 

If Honolulu is to have a frontage tax 
law, why should it not be applicable all 
over the city? Why should abutters bear 
the entire cost? Why should not the com- 
munity bear an equitable share of the 
cost? Why should not the owners of 
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vehicles, in proportion to their road-de- 
stroying capabilities, also bear a share of 
the cost? On what basis is the tax to be 
levied on varying grades of property? 
Who is to fix these levies; and who is to 
administer the funds so raised; and what 
assurance is there that funds raised in this 
way will be any more wisely expended 
than funds already being expended on ac- 
count of roads; and why wouldn’t it be 
better to secure a wise expenditure of the 
funds already available according to law, 
before undertaking to supplement them by 
the operation of a frontage tax law? 

We believe it would be good politics 
to give more publicity to answers to ques- 
tions like these that property owners are 
asking. It does not follow, because a man 
asks questions, that he cannot be con- 
vinced if wise answers are given him. 
We are persuaded that much of the 
silent opposition to this reform would be 
largely overcome if more patient effort 
were made to inform the general public, 
and if advocates were a little less cock- 
sure that their particular plan for the 
operation of this law is the only possible 
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Rev. Akaiko Akana has returned from 
a month’s tour of Molokai and Maui in 
the interests of C. E. work. After visits 
to Halawa, Pukoo and Kaluaaha}-Mr. 
Akana went to Maui where he attended 
district meetings on the. east and west 
coasts. The last meeting with the La- 
hainaluna students was one of the most 
notable in the history of Mr. Akana’s 
association with the C. E. work. He re- 
turns with an enthusiastic report of the 
fine spirit manifested by these young 
people. 

In several places he held private con- 
ferences and was able to be of assistance 
to officers in the formation of future 
plans. 

Mr. Akana reports great devastation 
on Molokai as a result of the recent 
floods. At Halawa the great bridge was 
washed away and several stretches of taro 
land completely covered with huge bold- 
ers, washed down from neighboring moun- 
tains. In several instances men, women 
and 
houses around which the water rose to a 
height of four and five feet. 

The roads on the east side of Maui 
were considerably cut up, but the loss to 
property was far less than that on Molo- 
kai. 
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Eleven hundred and eighty-five pupils 


children were forced to flee from. 
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HAWAIL'S SHARE IN. 
WAR RELIEF 


$10,377.15 in cash and $161 
in pledges, making a total of 
$10,536.15 has been received to 
date by the War Relief Commit- 
tee. Of this amount $3161 was 
definitely pledged for Belgium, 
which country is undoubtedly the 
greatest sufferer in the present 
war. 

$6000 has already been sent; 
$3000 to Belgium and $1000 
each to France, Servia and Aus- 
tria. 

In view of the fact that the 
British residents of Honolulu 
have already subscribed the sum 
of $16.000 to the Prince of 
Wales Fund, and the German 

- contributions to the fund of the 
German Red Cross have been 
provortionatelv generous, the War 
Relief Committee invited public 
discussion of the question whether 
these sums might not cover the 
Territorial obligation to these 
countries, leaving the way clear 
for a concentrated effort toward 
the countries outside the dominion 
of these two powers. Ass there 
has been no adverse comment, the 
Committee assumes that public 
opinion sanctions this move. The - 
Bank of Hawaii cabled the first 
amount and has offered free ex- 
change for all money sent through 
the Committee. The fund will 
be continued as long as the war 
lasts. 

The response to the request for 
clothing has been generous. Re- 
ceiving rooms are still maintained 
in the lower floor of the Hawai- 
ian Board Building. The first 
shipment will be made on the 
American-Hawaiian steamer leay- 
ing November 15. The Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian Company has gen- 
eronsly offered free transnortation 
to New York and it is believed 
that free shioment across the At- 
lantic will also be granted. — 
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participated in special exercises at Kaui- 
lani School, October 16, in celebration of 
the birthday of the late Princess Kaui- 
lani. Had the Princess lived she would 
have been thirty-nine years of age on 
that date. 
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THE POST OFFICE AS GREEN GROCER 


By te Ve WILCOXx* 

HE Federal Government through the agency of its Post Office 

Department is destined to become the largest grocery establish- 
ment in the country with the whole area of the United States as 
its garden patch upon which to draw for supplies and the whole 
citizenship of the country as its customers. The special extension 
of the parcel post for use in shipping vegetables, fruit, eggs, butter 
and meat has met with a hearty approval and unqualified acceptance 
by thousands of persons who have already made arrangements to 
secure their food materials direct from the farm through the parcel 
post. A number of firms are manufacturing special boxes de- 
signed for this new field which is now included in the operations of 
the Post Office Department. For most farm material such as 
vegetables, dressed poultry, eggs, butter, fruit and berries, special 
corrugated paper boxes, either single or double, are made, and these 
packages have been found to serve the purpose excellently well. 
They can be obtained from the Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. of 
Sandusky, Ohio, and from various other firms. 

As is well known the limit of size of the parcel post package 
has recently been enlarged to accommodate the shipment of vege- 
tables and other material from the farm to the city dweller. Prac- 
tically anything of reasonable size except perhaps children can now 
be sent by parcel post. Within the first and second parcel post 
zones the limit is 50 pounds in weight and the limit of size is 72 
inches in combined length and girth of the package. Within the 
first two zones the limit of weight and the rate of postage are the 
same, namely 5 cents for the first pound and one cent for every 
additional pound or fraction of a pound. For 10 pounds the 
postage rate is therefore 14 cents, for 20 pounds, 24 cents; 30 
pounds, 34 cents; 40 pounds, 44 cents, and 50 pounds 54 cents. 
The rates are, therefore, on the whole within the economic limit, 
in fact, they compare favorably with express or even freight rates, 
especially as there is usually a minimum freight rate. 


ALREADY IN OPERATION HERE. 


Taking Honolulu as a center, all of the island of Oahu is within 
the first zone and all of the islands of Molokai, Lanai, Maui, Kauai 
and the north half of Hawaii are in the second zone, while the 
south half of Hawaii is in the third zone. The parcel post rate in 
the third zone is 6 cents for the first pound and two cents for 
every additional pound or fraction of a pound and the weight limit 
is 20 pounds. 

Among the food materials which are already being sent by 
parcel post with perfect success we may mention eggs, dressed 
‘poultry of all kinds, celery, onions, asparagus, rhubarb, cauliflower, 
turnips, cucumbers, tomatoes, all kinds of fruits including berries, 
cottage cheese, butter and meat. Packages of meat up to the limit 

* For seven years Dr. Wilcox was special agent in charge of the 
U. S. Experiment Station in Honolulu. His recent transference 
to headquarters at Washington, D. C., is a matter of keen regret 
throughout the territory. 


of 50 pounds weight are frequently received by the Honolulu Post 
Office for distribution. 


COST OF LIVING REDUCED. 


The primary feature of success in shipping perishable products 
by mail is to use good packages. If the material is subject to rapid 
deterioration it should be marked “‘perishable.’”” Such packages are 
not allowed to remain in the Post Office over night but are delivered 
at once. If they arrive Sunday or late Saturday night they are 
delivered on Sunday. The Post Office Department has entered 
into the proposition of giving direct delivery from the farmer to the 
consumer with the greatest enthusiasm and special efforts are being 
made to see that all such shipments are handled promptly and to the 
satisfaction of the consumer. “The whole movement in the exten- 
sion of the parcel post operations to the delivery of food materials 
is an attempt to reduce the cost of living by direct dealing between 
producer and consumer, thus cutting out the profits of the middle- 
man. 

Wherever this service has been put in operation thus far it has 
been proved satisfactory not only in promptness of delivery, but 
also in safety of shipment. A careful examination was made by 
the Department of Agriculture of 700 dozen eggs shipped by par- 
cel post at various distances. The breakage was found to be only 
about one-half that which ordinarily occurs in the regular freight 
and express shipment of eggs in 30-dozen cases. Similarly with 
other material, the danger from deterioration or damage en route 
is no greater than with shipment by other methods. 


ORDER DIRECT FROM FARMER. 


The use of parcel post for this purpose makes it possible for 
city dwellers to make contracts or specific arrangements with farm- 
ers whom they know, to send them by weekly or twice-weekly 
parcel post, the produce of various kinds which they need for 
family use. Food materials of all kinds can thus be obtained 
fresh with far less handling and of course with a much shorter in- 
terval between the time of picking and delivery than is possible 
with the usual system of distribution through commission men and 
retail grocers. The postage for delivery of vegetables, fruits, eggs, 
and other like material is considerably less than the commission 
charges and the profits of the retail grocer. A saving in the cost 
of living is thus effected, while the city dweller is necessarily 
brought into closer contact with the farmer and producer with a re- 
sulting benefit from closer understanding among all parties con- 
cerned. The promptness of delivery and rapidity of shipment by 
parcel post removes all doubt and suspicion about the freshness of 
eggs and other food materials which come to the family table. 
The extensive use of the parcel post system which has already 
manifested itself along this line indicates that the parcel post is 
destined to become one of the chief, if not the chief, methods of 
distributing food products to the consumer. 
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No, the peace movement is not a fail- 
ure. The European war may better be 
interpreted as the final object lesson 
needed to convince mankind of the folly 
of war. This war will teach a truth that 
will not soon be forgotten, namely, that- 
“preparedness” directly encourages the 
very carnage which it is supposed to pre- 
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‘Truth is vindicated in two ways—first 


tat peace by its success when tried, and second by 


the failure of error when error is put to 
the test. The truth embodied in the 
peace movement is receiving double vin- 
dication at this time. The ultimatum will 
yet give place to the motto: Nothing is 
final between friends—Wailliam Jennings 
Bryan, Secretary of State. 
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JEFF McCARN 


HERE are a surprising number of 

anomolies in the McCarn situation. 
It cannot be thoroughly analyzed even yet. 
Everybody is in a sense bound to wait the 
result of the trial by “his peers” where 
he is charged with criminal assault. 


However, pending the result of the 
trial, these facts are of common knowl- 
edge. This man McCarn came to Ha- 
wall as the exponent of reform, a well- 
known figure in the South with an en- 
viable record. He numbers among his 
personal friends some of the best men in 
the South. 

That he started here in Hawaii in line 
with his reputation in the prosecution of 
violations of the law is all too well ad- 
mitted. “The precarious situation in which 
he finds himself is support enough for the 


claim; it grows out of his work as prose- 
cutor. The public boast of a number of 
men that they proposed to “get him” is an 


important part of the story. 


Who, then, is and should be interested 
in the defense of Mr. McCarn, and are 
they back of him to the extent of demand- 
ing his retention? Here is part of the ano- 
moly. ‘The people who believe in law en- 
forcement, who stand for fearless conduct 
in office, appear to be tongue-tied. Nay 
they are tongue-tied. They await the re- 
sult of the trial in the first place. Sec- 
ondly, they are disturbed as to things 
said in anger by McCarn. ‘Thirdly, they 
wonder at the character of the defense 
and the almost incongruous nature of the 
coterie of men who have been _ behind 
him. As to number one, we must wait 
a bit. He must come out; unscathed in 
the trial for his freedom and reputation, 
before men can endorse him for contin- 
uance in an office of such importance as 
that of United States Attorney. 

As to the difficulties under number two 
and three above stated, it is herein con- 
tended that they are of minor importance. 
What a man may say in the heat of anger 
while in nowise defensible should not 
stand as against a man’s record. ‘There 
is lot in man’s past which may flare out 
in white heat. We have never yet been 
proud of what we said when we were 
“hot.” That’s all that neéds to be said. 


The worst that might be charged of 
Mr. McCarn’s backers is that he might 
have exercised better judgment. All right; 
let it go at that, although it might fairly 
be queried, whether you and I in the 
sudden plight we found ourselves (not 
without some bitter sense of humiliation) 
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might not accept gratefully the first help 
proffered. Right here may we not extend 
our congratulations to the undoubted 
friendliness of this same ‘“‘first-aid-to-the- 
injured” when many of the rest of us, 
who might have offered it, were tongue- 
tied. 

The upshot of the matter is that we 
believe McCarn to be a man—not a mere 
defensible fellow, whom we hope will go 
scot-free, but a positive man among other 
strong men. Pending the settlement of 
this case in court, we want to express our 
strong endorsement of his retention in 
office. That the “sport” element, in- 
censed at their loss of prize-fighting con- 
trary to the law, should set its trap, goad 
a good man until he fairly sits down in it, 
and then “get away with it” as they have 
boasted they would do, is insufferable. 
Nor does it argue, that because they “got 
him’”—or assisted him in “getting him- 
self”? that his usefulness to this community 
is thereby determined. Analysis of the 
character of the trap and community from 
which McCarn came, his previous expe- 
riences in the South and West, all cry 
out against such an unfair judgment. We 
say again, he is a man, let’s keep him. 

Tee: 


(Theabove was written before his resig- 


nation. “Stet,” as the printers say, let it 
stand.—Ed. ) 
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Honolulu Nurses at the Front 

In response to a call from England for 
trained nurses at the front Miss E. L. 
Craig, Miss Lindsay Gray, Mrs. Chris- 
tine Hunter and Miss E. C. Jordan left 
Honolulu, October 9, enroute to London. 
They will report for duty at Red Cross 
headquarters and receive their assignments 
at the battle front. The trip was financed 
by members of the local British colony. 

By a strange coincidence, Miss Gray 
received shortly before sailing a letter 
from her sister in Australia in which she 
regretted that she would not be able to 
visit Hawaii on a vacation as she had 
planned, having volunteered as a Red 


Cross nurse and just on the even of de- 


parture for London with an expeditionary 
force from Australia. The sister leaving 
Hawaii will doubtless reach London first 
and may have the pleasure of greeting the 
Australian party when it arrives in Eng- 


land. 
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Union Seminary, New York, received a 
bequest of $300,000 from the late Mrs. 
Morris K. Jessup, to establish a chair for 
teaching the English Bible “pure and 
simple.” 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE 
WEEK. 


The program for the Sunday School 
Conference week is as follows: 


First day, Monday, November 9. Sub- 
ject, ‘““The School.” 


4-5 p. m.—‘“The Purpose and Needs 
of the Sunday School,” Rey. H. P. Judd. 
“The Ideal School,’ Rev., A. A. Ebersole. 


7:30-8:30 p. m.—‘‘“The Relation of the 
Sunday School to the Church,” Canon 
William Ault. ‘The Relation of the 
Sunday School to the Home,’ Rev. W. 
B. Oleson. “The Relation of the Sunday 
School to the Community,’ Mr. W. A. 


Bowen. 


Second day; Tuesday, November 10. 


Subject, ‘“The Teacher.” 
4-5 p. m.—‘‘How to Get Teachers,” 
Mr. Ed. Towse. “The Qualifications of 


the Teacher,” Miss Bosher. 

7:30-8:30 p. m.—“The Preparation of 
the Teacher,’ Mr. A. F. Griffiths. “The 
Relation of the Teacher to His Pupils,” 
Rev. D. C. Peters. 

Third day, Thursday, 
Subject, “The Pupil.” 

4-5 p. m.—‘‘The Primary Age,’ Miss 
Ermine Cross. “The Junior Age,” Miss 
Frances Lawrence. 

7:30-8:30) pt. onthe 
Age,’ Mr. D. L. Withington. 
Adult Class,’ Mr. R. H. Trent. 

Fourth day, Friday, November 13. 
Subject, ‘The Lesson.” 

4-5 p. m.—“Getting at the Heart of 
the Lesson,’ Mr. G. E. Jackson. ‘The 
Preparation of the Lesson,’ Rev. W. P. 
Ferguson. 


November 12. 


Adolescent 
“The 


7:30-8:30 p. m.—‘‘Supplementary Les- 
son—Missions,” Mr. A. E. Larimer. 
“Supplementary Lesson — Temperance,” 
Rev. J. W. Wadman. ‘Supplementary 
Lesson—Good Citizenship,’ Mr. A. 
Lindsay. 

These conferences will be held in the 
Central Union Church Parish House, 
and all Sunday School officers, teachers 
and friends are cordially invited to be 
present at all these sessions. 
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P. Walter Kamaiopili, son of S. K. 
Kamaiopili, has been elected scoutmaster 
of the South Bend (Indiana) Boy 
Scouts. He also has charge of the News- 
boys’ Brotherhood Sunday School and is 
teacher of a Bible class. He is also asso- 
ciate director of the boys’ division of the 
South Bend Y. M. C. A. Young Ka- 
maiopili is attending school in South Bend 
with law as his major study. 
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THE FRIEND 


An Architectural Slap-me-in-the-Face 


observed in either case, but it is mani- 


ad now and then indignant pro- 


test is voiced against unsightly 
shacks going up in good localities. A few 
months ago there went up “The Lion, 
Dyed and Repaired,’ near Beretania and 
Alapai. Now beside it, on the corner, 
comes another of those Western frontier 
types of buildings. To be sure, it takes 
the place of a little shack that was there 
before, but that shack, being a shack, con- 
veyed the impression that it was a tem- 
porary eyesore, soon it would be done 
away with. Now, however, as one comes 
winding down from Lunalilo, past the 
little green plaza and the pumping sta- 
tion, facing the pretty little park by the 
Rapid Transit power house, it seems like 
a slap in the face to come suddenly up 
against this great barn door of a building 
in a place which is so strikingly out of 
keeping with its surroundings. It is cer- 
tainly ‘a miscarriage of our “Honolulu 
Beautiful” plans. 


THE LAW PERMITS IT. 


When you ask what can be done about 
it, one answer is, “Nothing can be done; 
the law permits it.”’ In restricted districts 
like Manoa, where land is sold only under 
condition that no inferior building be 
erected thereon, there the situation can be 
controlled. Otherwise every “man has a 
right to erect on his lot any style of build- 
ing he may elect. The Building Inspec- 
tor cannot interfere with him. We are 
glad to hear this defense of the Building 
Inspector. He deserves our sympathy for 
being subjected to the strain of issuing 
such permits. “No, there is no remedy,” 
we are told, or “Yes, there is a way out; 
there are two ways out. You can buy out 
the nuisance; or, if you are sufficiently in- 
terested, you can pay for the improve- 
ments you would like to see.” Oh, easy- 
going, liberty-loving America! There is 
- always a way out. 


A CLEAR INJUSTICE. 


“You can’t make restrictions as to the 
style of buildings, without working hard- 
‘ship and injustice to the poor man. He 
cannot afford any but the plainest type 
of house.” So it is said. But what about 
the poor man who, by hard work and 
self-denial has improved a place, invested 
his all in it, and suddenly finds it depre- 
ciated in value, because some one is al- 
lowed to come and put alongside of it 
something objectionable! Justice myst be 


festly an inherent injustice to society at 
large, as well as to the individuals most 
concerned, to allow one person to erect a 
building that conspicuously depreciates the 
value of adjoining property already im- 
proved. And in the face of inherent in- 
justice, to say that nothing can be done 
is weak, 


CHANGE THE LAW. 


If the Constitution of the United States 
permits and perpetuates an injustice, the 
Constitution can be changed. All it re- 
quires is that the people shall desire the 
change enough to make it. Let us have 
suggestions from those who understand 
the method of procedure, as to some pos- 
sible solution. Without pretending to any 
such understanding, we venture a sugges- 
tion. Why should not every building 
hereafter erected bear a_ proportionate 
value per floor foot to the assessed value 
per foot of the ground on which it is to 
stand? 

As the value per foot on the street 
frontage is greater than that at the rear, 
such a law would tend to throw back 
from the street all inferior houses and 
sheds, and might encourage the cultivation 
of little grass plots in front of buildings 
that otherwise would be built abutting 
on the street. 

Under such a law the little store on 
Hotel street, opposite the ‘‘Homestead”’ 
tennis courts would be entitled to abut 
upon the street, whereas the one on Wild- 
er Avenue opposite the Planters’ Experi- 
ment Station would have to stand some 
feet back of the line. 


IN THE MEANTIME. 


But in the meantime, while working 
towards a change in the law, is there 
nothing that can be done? Men are men, 
from whatever country they come, and 
if rightly approached may be encouraged 
in civic spirit. Many offenders do not 
even know they are offending. ‘Their one 
idea is economy. ‘They employ a cheap 
contractor who does not even draw a de- 
sign. He sketches a floor plan, lays a 
cement foundation, sets up a barn door 
with holes in for the house front, and 
goes ahead. 

Now if the city were prepared to offer 
free architectural advice, pointing out to 
the applicant at the time of his seeking 
a permit, that for a slight additional cost 
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certain improvements could be made in 
the appearance of the building which 
would add decidedly to its value and at 
the same time win the approval of the 
community, it is quite certain that such 
an argument would find a response in 
some cases at least, and gradually a taste 
for something better would be cultivated 
among the people whose minds have never 
as yet been definitely directed to better 
architectural ideals. 


Such advice might be provided at no 
great expense to the city. It may even 
be that there are archietcts whose public 
spirit might incline them to render gra- 
tuitously a service which would be of 
such signal value to the whole commun- 


ity. Iga Oe Re 


The following is a copy of a letter of 
thanks written by a Japanese young man 
to a missionary who had invited him to 


Sunday dinner after morning service. 
My Dear Sir: 


I have the honor to inform you that the 
last Sunday was the most pleasant day 
when I was favored by the happiness of 


enjoying the divine litany in the forenoon 
while the afternoon seemed almost as if 
a wind-fall, for during the occasion you 
condescended to deign a sort of serial 
dinner by which you showed explicitly 
the fullness of begin cosy (suave) heart. 

I can make neither head or tail about 
the cordial hospitality you vouchsafed to 
extend so far to me in the very conse- 
quence of the savor of exilerating extasy 
generated amidst the function. 

It may then be surmised that I took 
twin meals a day, the one esculent or 
fleshly diet, the other spiritual banquest 
or immaterial entertainment. I: go so far 
as to assert that this course of events 
nicked upon my mind as an indelible im- 
pression which shall be worn out or 
stamped out if I shall have come to pay 
my debt of nature. 

May, the Lord bless you to enjoy a 
perenial heyday and lasting prosperity. 
Please forgive me my inexcusable effront- 
ery to express my heart felt thanks for 
your inundating kindness by means of 
such a gruff billet as would invariably 
cast my impudent act in your teeth. 

I beg in the end you would on my be- 
half give my good humoredly compliments 
to the rest of your family. 
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William or Billy 


(It matters little as long as it is Sunday.) 


He is going to be welcome in Hono- 
lulu. That was developed in the meeting 
held in the Central Union Church to dis- 
cuss his coming. It was a veritable land- 
slide. The writer was all primed for a 
defense of the proposition and_ there 
wasn’t the slightest need, so he did the 
most economical thing—just sat still and 
let the land slide. ‘To be sure there was 
a little skirmishing on the outskirts of 
the subject on lines suggested by our 
head lines. It was apparent that most 
thought little of the importance of the 
question “is it to be William or Billy.” 
Some one said that if he wanted to take 
off his collar or coat all right. Here in 
Honolulu he might even take off his shoes. 
As long as there was left on the platform 
the man who was winning thousands to 
personal loyalty to Jesus Christ, large lee- 
way must be left for the personality .of 
the man Sunday. Let him be “Billy.” 


One speaker referred to the grave re- 
sponsibility of the churches when Sunday 
was through. “There would doubtless be 
a large number of people to be nurtured, 
led into Bible classes and trained to 
Christian service. This was not by way 
of apprehension—surely it would be a 
glorious thing for Honolulu—but _ it 
showed what the churches must expect to 
prepare for. It must be remembered, too, 
that God is interested in that phase and 
the Holy Spirit is in our midst. 

Another referred to the alarming lack 
of young men and young women who 
were training now in our churches for 
spheres of Christian usefulness. Some one 
was needed to stir up Honolulu. 

Right here we have our word of warn- 
ing. 

Billy Sunday is no religious freak. Nor 
is he a Melchizedek without spiritual an- 
cestry. He is a converted man according 
to the Scriptures. He knows sin, hates 
it and denounces it, all according to the 
Scriptures. 


Here is our warning. If Honolulu is 
not ready to hear a strong gospel in strict 
accord to the Scriptures, we had better not 
call Billy Sunday. Any complacent 
“modern” shrug to the effect “that no one 
believes all that mow-a-days’” won’t be 
allow standing room with Billy Sun- 
day. He thunders the wrath of an of- 
fended God as well as wins through the 
matchless love of our blessed Redeemer. 
Both of these elements are undoubtedly 
in the Scriptures and Billy Sunday’s gos- 
pel is derived entirely from that source. 
He will be intolerant with the paganism 
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BILLY SUNDAY, 
The famous evangelist, who has been invited to visit Honolulu next summer. 


that has shorn our Christian pulpits of 
their power. 


That thing which has been called 
“Progressive” theology he flouts. An- 
other thing: all his converts believe in the 
authority of the Scriptures. They have 
to. There would be no converts if they 
did not. Don’t forget that. In the words 
of the Advance: 

“The misfortune of progressive theology was 
that it had nothing definite in front Pia 
It declared that the old revival was a thing of 
the past and that we were to have a new re- 
vival, but the new revival did not come. It 
was always down the road or up the road, but 
could not be made to put in appearance.” 
(We note that when a revival is really de- 
sired, men seek preachers only who are stand- 
ing by the Book and believe implicity in its 
authority.—Ed.) The delusion that 
we have been introduced to a forward move- 
ment should now be put away. It has not 
been a forward movement, but a backward 
movement. It has not given to preachers of 
the gospel new strength. It has sapped many 
pulpits of the strength which they once had. 


It has not given to the people new nourish- 
ment, but in some churches it is feeding them 
on the husks of dry philosophy and chilling 
criticism. We might as well expect a child 
to grow on a diet of ten-penny nails as to 
expect churches to flourish on some of the 
preaching which is given them. It has not 
drawn the young people to the churches. It 
has frequently driven them away. It has not 
converted the people, it has more often left 
them with the feeling that they could get along 
without conversion. It has been a distinct 
weakness and hindrance. It has brought re- 
proach upon us which we did not deserve, 
and it has robbed us of honor which we did 
deserve. ; 


‘It is time, we repeat, to drop it, and to 
give ourselves loyally to those things which 
have made forward movements in the past, 
which make forward movements now and al- 
ways will make them.”—Chicago Advance 
Editorial. 

Let us give ourselves right loyally to 
support Billy Sunday in his campaign for 
return to God and righteousness. It will 
take us back to the old paths of prayer 
and study of the Word. Vom. 
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Woman’s Board Plans 


By Agnes C. Weaver, Chairman Program 
Committee. 


HE present system of city missionaries 

was begun. by the Woman’s Board 
when Honolulu was a far smaller place 
and it grew up among a people who knew 
each other and their village as none of 
us pretend to know our present city. The 
Board recognized then, as now, that its 
foreign work lay primarily among the 
people here, and each Christian family 
almost had its own clientele of foreign 
neighbors who looked to it for succor, 
friendship, spiritual leading. The work- 
ers employed by the Board were paid that 
they might do in general the same sort of 
work the missionary families did, each in 
its own home. All then necessary was 
to see to the salary. 

But in our modern city we are not so 
related to each other and to our neigh- 
borhood. In all other phases of our 
Church and social welfare work, we rec- 
ognize the need of fresh organization to 
meet the needs of today with its demands 


HE Norwegian steamer “Pronto” 


operators as prisoners of war. 


flag again hoisted. 


to” 


bags of rice, also flour and hard bread. 


return of the S. S. ‘ 


leave the field for a prolonged rest. 


The Nauru Mission 


arrived October Ist, bringing word from 

our Nauru Missionaries with dates to September 21. 
been quite ill in August, but was better at the time of writing. 
war in Europe the English portion of the settlers, forty-seven in number, most, 
or all, of whom were connected with the Phosphate Company, had withdrawn 
on September 7th to Ocean Island, over one hundred miles to the eastward, leav- 
ing about fifty Germans on Nauru, together with the native population of about 
1500 and one thousand laborers from China and the Caroline Islands. 

On September 9th the Australian cruiser “Melbourne”, 
and completed the destruction of the wireless station, taking the two German 
At 10 a. m. a number of marines hoisted the 
British flag, but at 2 p. m. it was taken down by the British, and the German 


On September 14 Mr. Delaporte writes: 
for our meals; other food is getting less and less. 
Pacific Phosphate Company’s settlement.” 

On September 21 Mr. Delaporte writes: 


, arrived from Jaluit (Marshall Islands) yesterday and relieved the anxious 
situation caused through the shortage of food.” 


Our missionary sent to Honolulu for supplies, which he hoped to receive by 
‘Pronto”, and he also desired permission from his supporters 
to leave Nauru at any time when Mrs. Delaporte’s health may require it. 
“Pronto”, however, has left for the phosphate island of Makatea, which lies to 
the eastward of Tahiti, over 2000 miles from Nauru. 

Within a week we have heard through the kindness of Davies & Co., that 
they have learned by cable from England, that the needed supplies for the Dela- 
porte family, which had been forwarded by way of Ocean Island, have reached 
them. This at once relieves our great anxiety for them. 

But it is probable that Mrs. Delaporte’s health will soon require that she 
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for united service under leadership as ex- 
pert as possible. The Woman’s Board is 
still on the basis of thirty years ago. We 
as an organization do nothing, once we 
have drawn our salary checks to our 
workers. We are not workers, we are 
employers of spiritual labor. Whether 
this puts us in the class of spiritual capi- 
talists might be open to question. 


Whatever work we are now carrying 
on or whatever we shall attempt, 
meet two tests; 


must 
first, does it meet a real 
need of the community? ‘This first 
passed, the second waits us. Does it 
duplicate the work of another agency al- 
ready in the field? If so, then co-opera- 
tion, amalgamation or withdrawal may 
be necessary, if we are Christian enough 
to care more for Christ’s service than for 
the mame of serving. After these are 
both passed, and we can justify the exist- 


ence of the work, still a change 
is imperative, mot because our  work- 
ers fail, but because they have suc- 


ceeded beyond anything we have a right 
They can no longer single- 
of opportunity 


to expect. 


handed open the doors 


Mrs. Delaporte had 
Owing to the 


touched at Nauru, 


“We are having rice and pork 
All work has ceased in the 


“The Norwegian steamer “Pron- 


She brought several hundred 


The 


—O. H.G. 
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their own efforts have set ajar. That is 
a physical impossibility. “They must have 
help or turn their backs on those who 
call. 

Right here, I know we can say, some 
from a rueful experience, that many of 
the women in this society are overworked. 
We already work in so many lines we 
can do no more anywhere. With all my 
heart I realize the truth in this. Nervous 
prostration as a means of grace is an ex- 
ceedingly hazardous route to sainthood; 
it is more likely to award the martyr’s 
palm to the rest of the family. Work for 
others that leaves us difficult to live with 
will certainly not commend the faith to 
those who suffer from our tired nerves. 
We must either cry a halt to our hopes 
or so readjust our affairs that we can 
carry our load without breaking down, 
not even gambling with the chance of es- 
caping the rest cure. One local habit 
complicates this difficulty. As a result 
of former necessity Honolulu has formed 
the habit of depending on its Kamaaina 
families for its community service in al- 
most all directions. “This works badly in 
that it overburdens a few and is likely 
to overlook fresh sources of supply. We 
need to guard this point. 

One thought which would be comfort- 
ing were we _ sufficiently Christianized, 
would be that the work will go on, even 
if we drop out. Some other type of 
Christian life will take the place we covet 
for that we hold most dear. “Take, for 
instance, conditions at the Beretania street 
mission, the Mackenzie Settlement as it 
is popularly called. It has passed the two 
searching tests with most abundant en- 
trance into its present field of service, rich 
in countless opportunities of helpfulness. 

But without help it cannot keep up its 
present activities. It is a physical impossi- 


bility. Suppose we force it to curtail its 
plans. 
Across River street is St. Louis Col- 


lege, with its band of kindly hard-work- 
ing brothers, ministering to bodily and 
spiritual needs. Around the corner from 
our mission is a Mormon Sunday School. 
Moreover, if any corner of town is left 
unshepherded, the good bishop across the 
street will plant a mission in a_ jiffy. 
There are but two possible courses open 
to us, sieze our opportunities for expan- 
sion or give way to others. The absolutely 
silly, futile thing is to imagine we can 
dodge the issue now, and later on find the 
same chance. Perhaps it is harder on 
our pride than on our religion to let go; 
we shall certainly need all the graces of 
humility we can muster when we find the 
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harvest we could not or did not gather 
fills to the full our neighbors’ graneries, 
even though we recognize sincerely that 
the Lord of the Harvest is one. 

Your program committee submits a 
fresh plan of work. ‘The needs common 
to all our four fields of work we hope to 
handle in the general committees, the in- 
dividual needs of each mission with its own 
special committee. In this latter point 
we follow the method so successfully used 
in the Kindergarten Association, of har- 
nessing a general indefinite good will to- 
wards all to a certain specific task, so that 
it may exert every ounce of its energy 
where it will count. Increased efficiency 
in service resulting from a more exact 
knowledge of each piece of work under- 
taken by this society is the purpose under- 
lying all plans. In regard to foreign 
fields in which we have invested, where 
our help other than financial is needed, 
we are finding out exactly what is wanted 
of us that we may add it to our check 
with intelligent sympathy. Our Christmas 
boxes, already on their way, were packed 
with exactly what the missionaries at 
their posts asked for. One further point 
as to the general committees. There is 
no data at hand on which to determine 
the amount of need which our four work- 
ers meet in their separate fields. In pro- 
viding for the sick and destitute in no way 
do we duplicate the work of the Associ- 
ated Charities. We are in hearty accord 
with that society, but we are duty bound 
to care for our own ourselves. We ought 
to be as ashamed of sending them to pub- 
lic charity as we would be were the case 
in our own household, our own house ser- 
vants or children. The need of clubs and 
Sunday Schools is common to all our 
workers, in varying form and degree. 

So much for the work already in hand. 
New work is pressing. The Associated 
Charities through its legislative committee 
with Judge Dole as chairman is preparing 
one united bill of Child Welfare, back of 
which various organizations, and indeed 
it is hoped all citizens, will stand. Such 
a bill will need the help of the women 
of this city in a campaign of education 
and personal as well as organized support. 
Whatever its proposers want done in the 
matter of public meetings, petitions, if 
such are desired, etc., we must stand 
ready to put first on our list of social 
and religious devotions for the short time 
it 1s before the Legislature. We must sit 
up nights with that bill until it is 
safely through or dead, and this in whole- 
hearted devotion to that Master who still 
sets a child in the midst of all who would 
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follow him. ‘The specific work wanted of 
us will be made plain after New Years, 
probably under the leadership of the As- 
sociated Charities. 

I do not believe this society has con- 
sciously refused to work; we do still rec- 
ognize and meet our financial obligations. 
But what we stand perilously near losing 
as a society is that rich fruitage which 
comes only from a sharing of responsibil- 
ity in work, and a common devotion to 
the service of others that does not reckon 
in “charity cases” nor even in “‘souls to 
be saved,” but knows only neighbors, our 
brothers and sisters, our children. 

This program has been worked out in 
its main feature and details so far as 
it has them, only after careful study and 
many consultations. [he chairmen have 
already begun their work. But chairmen 
never yet won out alone. ‘Take hold of 
any job you like the looks of. With us 
all helping, we may not need to give up 
the tasks in hand. Without a working 
membership, this report is not worth the 
paper it is written on. 
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What Billy Sunday Says 
About Mothers 


Arranged by A. Frank Cooke. 


Ex. 2:9: “Take this child and nurse 
it for me, and I will give thee thy 
wages.” 


The story of Moses is one of the most 
beautiful and fascinating in all the world. 
It takes hold on us and never for an in- 
stant does it lose its interest, for it is so 
graphically told that once heard it is never 
forgotten. 

Moses’ mother was a slave. She had 
to work in the brick yards or labor in the 
fields, but God was on her side and she 
won, as the mother always wins with 


God on her side. 


Some people often say to me, “I won- 
der what the angels do: how they employ 
their time?” I think I know what some 
of them did that night. They guarded 
that house so carefully that not a soldier 
of old Pharaoh ever crossed the threshold. 
They saw to it that not one of them 
harmed that baby. 

Mothers are always brave when the 
safety of their children is concerned. 

Fathers often give up. The old 
man often goes to boozing, becomes dis- 
sipated, takes a dose of poison and com- 
mits suicide; but the mother will stand 
by. the home and keep the little band to- 
gether if she has to manicure her finger 


‘heaven or hell. 
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nails over a washboard to do it. If men 
had half as much grit as women there 
would be different stories written about a 
good many homes. Look at her work! 
It is the greatest in the world—her task 
in moulding hearts and lives and shaping ~ 
character. The work is so important 
that God will not trust anybody with it 
but a mother. The launching of a boy 
or girl for Christ is greater work than 
to launch a battleship. 

When God sends us pias men ise 
wants to have them get the right kind of 
a start. So he sees to it that they have a 
good mother. Most any old stick will 
do for a daddy. God is particular about 
the mothers. 

And so the great need of this country, 
or any country, is good mothers. . . 

Somebody has said, ““God could not ‘s 
everywhere, so he gave us_ mothers.” 
Now, there may be poetry in it, but it’s 
true, that “the hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world,” and if every cradle was 
rocked by a good mother, the world 
would be full of good men as sure as you 
breathe. If every boy and every girl to- 
day had a good mother, the saloons and 
brothels would go out of business tomor- 
row. 

The biggest place in the world is that 
which is being filled by people who are 
closely in touch with youth. 

The mother of Moses did more for the 
world than all the kings that Egypt ever 
had. To teach a child to love the truth 
and hate a le, to love purity and hate 
vice, is greater than inventing a flying 
machine that will take you to the moon, 
or the north pole. 

A man sent a friend of mine some 
crystals from the Scientific American and 
said: “One of these crystals as large as a 
pin point will give a distinguishable green 
hue to sixteen hogshead of water.” Think 
of it! Power enough in a word or act 
to tincture the life of that child so it 
will become a power to lift the world to 
Jesus Christ. The mothers will put in 
motion influences that will either touch 
I want to tell you, wom- 
en, fooling away your time hugging and 
kissing a poodle dog, caressing a spitz, 
drinking a society bran mash and a cock- 
tail, and playing cards, is mighty small 
business compared to moulding the life 
of a child. 
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The Superintendent of the Kakaako 
Japanese Sunday School asked his scholars 
to stop inviting new pupils. There are 
not seats enough to accommodate more. 
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1,000 For Christ. 


“I was moved to claim from God the 
conversion of one thousand of my fellow 
countrymen in Hawaii. As this number 
of converts was not given to me in Hono- 
lulu, I concluded that He had called me 
to continue a campaign in the islands un- 
til my prayer was answered.” 

Such words reveal the spirit of Rev. 
Seimatsu Kimura, the evangelist who has 
recently been stirring the hearts of ‘so 
many of us, Americans and Hawaiians, 
as well as Japanese, by his spirit-filled 
life and preaching. Mr. Kimura is a 
man who touches life at many points and 
there are many Americans and Japanese 
even here in Hawaii who have long been 
his devoted friends. Special mention, 
however, should be made of his relation 
to Dr. Doremus Scudder, through whom 
Mr. Kimura came into vital touch with 
Christianity, and to Rev. T. Hori ot the 
Nuuanu Street Church, by whom Mr. 
Kimura was baptized. 


THE SPIRIT THAT WAS. 


Twenty-three years ago in the city of 
Niigata, Japan, a group of youths whose 
hearts were afire with Yamato Damashii”’ 
—Japanese spirit—resenting the encroach- 
ments of the foreign religion in Japan, 
sallied forth one night to break up a Chris- 
tian meeting. Kimura was the leader of 
the gang, and Dr. Scudder was the leader 
of the meeting. Young Kimura acquitted 
himself valiantly in the eyes of his com- 
rades, but there was something in the 
manly, heroic demeanor of the leader of 
that meeting that made his heart smite 
him for his disorderly conduct, and seek- 
ing out the missionary he asked his par- 
don. This was the beginning of a life- 
long ‘friendship between the two, and the 
opening to young Kimura of the road 
which Christ had marked out for him. 
He went to Moody Institute, Chicago, 
and returned with overflowing zeal for 
the evangelization of Japan. 

Added to his natural rhetorical ability 
is a boyish delight in fun, and an inex- 
haustible fund of humor which _ breaks 
out in the most naive and captivating 
manner in the midst of his most earnest 
periods. So natural and human is _ his 
point of view that his audience is soon 
en rapport with him, and any one natur- 
ally opposed to his message finds himself 
at the last quite in agreement. This gift 
of playful wit has been viewed by Mr. 
Kimura’s friends with anxiety lest it 
should prove a snare to him, but as the 
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years pass, instead of being ensnared by 
it, he continues to offer this, as any other 
gift in genuine humility for his Master’s 
service. 


CHESSPIRIT “CHAT IS, 


Those who have been privileged with 
Mr. Kimura’s acquaintance all feel the 
charm of his winning personality. Alert 
to notice any opportunity to help another, 


to lend a hand, to speak a word in season, 
he finely illustrates his message by his 
practice. His impartiality, fearlessness 
and unfailing gentle courtesy are fre- 
quently remarked wherever he goes. 

It is quite characteristic of the man 
that, starting out for a much needed va- 
cation, he should begin it by plunging 
into a strenuous two months campaign, in 
which his services were freely given 
among all nationalities. By a happy co- 
incidence it was on the birthday of his 
eldest daughter that God answered his 
“claim,” and the total number of de- 
cisions to begin the Christian life rose to 
the mark of 1000 and over. Mr. Kimura 
was almost moved to tears. “My heart,” 
said he, ‘was happy enough to burst.” 
Exhausted by the strain of weeks of ca™- 
paigning, sleeping in a different bed each 
night, receiving calls all day and preach- 
ing each evening, Mr. Kimura» had 
reached the end of his strength, and was 
advised to stop, but he still pushed on to 
fill remaining engagements. At one place 
Buddhists came out declaring they were 
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“going to kill Kimura,” but returned say- 
ing, “If that is what he preaches we have 
no quarrel with him.” 


THE VALLEY OF DECISION. 


By the close of the campaign 1222 per- 
sons had signed their names declaring 
their intention to live a Christian life. 
“God gave me more than'I asked for,” 
was Mr. Kimura’s argument as to the 
eficacy of prayer. But not less than the 
good done in moving a whole regiment of 
men to take a forward step for Christ, 
was the effect in renewing the spirit of 
the Christians themselves, and in bringing 
the ministers of the Gospel face to face 
with “multitudes, multitudes in the valley 
of decision.” Is there no_ responsibility 
resting on us all to pray that these new- 
born souls may be safely mothered into 
the Church? 

In the very nature of the case, many 
of the people thus gathered out of the un- 
instructed ranks do not read into their 
confession what we imagine they do, and 
will fall back as soon as this prophet’s 
voice has ceased to echo in their ears, but 
nearly all of them may be regarded as 
having taken one step towards Christ, 
and if even one-third should prove faith- 
ful, the results of the campaign must be 
regarded as of vital importance to our 
work among the Japanese. 
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Central Union News 


A BIBLE SCHOOL OUTING. 


The Central Union Bible School picnic 
held October 3rd at the Peninsula was a 
splendid example of good team work. 
All the departments of the school felt a 
responsibility for the success of the out- 
ing, and everybody was proud to claim a 


“share in the happy consummation which 


careful planning ensured. The general 
committee, consisting of Mr. W. A. 
Bowen, Miss Margaret Hopper, Mr. 
Charles F. Loomis, Mrs. E. B. Water- 
house, and Superintendent Vaughan Mac- 
Caughey, appointed some twenty-two sub- 
committees, with a personnel which en- 
rolled over one hundred persons actually 
serving. Although this organization may 
sound complicated every committee had a 
distinct and necessary function and every 
person connected therewith contributed to 
the smooth running of the general ma- 
chinery. From the time the party of some 
six hundred boarded the special car with 
its jolly placards and general air of good 
(Continued on page 258.) 
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A DAY WILL COME. 


A day will come when the only 
battlefield will be the market open to 
commerce and the mind opening to new 
ideas. A day will come when bullets 
and bombshells will be replaced by 
votes, by the universal suffrage of na- 
tions, by the venerable arbitration of a 
great sovereign senate, which will be to 
Europe what the Parliament is to Eng- 
land, what the Diet is to Germany, 
what the Legislative Assembly is to 
France. A day will come when a 
cannon will be exhibited in public mu- 
seums, just as an instrument of tor- 
ture is now, and people will be aston- 
ished how such a thing could have 
been. A day will come when these 
two immense groups, the United States 
of America and the United States of 
Europe, shall be seen placed in presence 
of each other, extending the hand of 
fellowship across the 


Hugo. 


ocean.—V ictor 


Neutrality Cannot Neutralize. 


The distress and suffering brought on 
by the great war are spreading through- 
out the world. ‘These effects are inter- 
national, and human. No neutrality can 
neutralize them. They multiply beyond 
calculation and tracing. We shall all be 
sufferers together with those whose fields 
are laid waste, whose homes are destroyed, 
and whose lives are made wretched and 
miserable. No one should evade this op- 
eration of the law of human complicity. 
* * *% * * Everybody should husband all 
resources in order that they may have 
wherewith to feed the starving, and clothe 
the shivering, and stay the strength of 
those not inured to poverty who will 
suddenly feel its sharpest sting. The com- 
ing winter will bring a wider want than 
the world has ever known.—The Chris- 
tian Register. 
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Lasting Peace May Result. 


If so terrible a cost can be justified at 
all, it can only be by securing a corre- 
spondingly great return. It is often true 
in history that the more terrible a calam- 
ity, the greater the stimulus to prevent its 
recurrence. On this principle, the present 


Different Aspects of the War 


Comment from our Exchanges 


war ought to be followed by the greatest 
opportunity for lasting peace which Eu- 
rope has ever had. 

After Europe has drunk to the dregs 
this bitter cup of sorrows, after all the 
suffering and humiliation to come, there 
will scarcely be found a man, woman, or 
child in Europe, whether among the vic- 
torious or the vanquished nations, who 
will not thirst for peace—for a peace 
which will endure. Then, we may be- 
lieve, will be the psychological moment 
for constructive statesmanship. It  re- 
mains to be seen whether statesmen are 
available who can rise to the occasion.— 
The Stellar Ray. 
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Man’s Responsibility. 


We heard many saying, “This is God’s 
way of accomplishing some great thing.” 
Let us be very careful how we say that. 
Man’s wickedness is too apparent in it all. 
We are always too ready to impute our 
crimes and sins to God. It is much 
more likely that God is weeping in the 
heavens because we are killing the mem- 
bers of His family, His little babies, His 
sons and daughters—and all over nothing. 
That is the pity of it—all over nothing. 
No great principle at stake (except as 
England entered in to help the neutral 
nations), no holy cause to defend, no 
issue that can be of any value to the 
world, no gain that can come to any na- 
tion commensurate to the loss all will sus- 
tain. Conceived in intrigue and revenge, 
being waged in lust and furious hatreds— 
let us not impute any of it to the Father 
who loves all His children equally.— 
From the literature of the Church Peace 
Union, New York. 
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What the War Must Bring. 


* * _* What will be the: gains” of 
this war to the warring nations? 
will be no gains, absolutely none. Every 
one of them will be impoverished, crip- 
pled; burdened with enormous debts; 
every one of them will emerge from the 
war in worse condition than when it en- 
tered it. If any one of them should gain 
such an advantage as to threaten to be- 
come a dominant power, that very ad- 
vantage would prove to be a millstone 
cbout her neck, for it would promptly 
lead to new combinations in which all 
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her defeated rivals and most of her allies- 
would be arrayed against her. That 
would mean a later struggle in which her 
yoke would be broken. * * * And 
yet I doubt not this war will bring to the 
world at large some great gains. It will 
bring such a demonstration not only of 
the horror of war, but of its futility, its: 
stupidity, as the foundation of interna- 
tional relationships, that there will be a 
mighty revulsion against war. It will 
bring the kings of this world, and their 
ministers, who are seen to be responsible 
for this outbreak, to the bar of the 
world’s judgment. It will convict them 
of the most stupendous blunder and the 
most ghastly crime of history—Wash- 
ington Gladden in The Congregationalist. 
War Insurance. 

Military and naval budgets are not in- 
surance, they are kerosene. ‘Their func- 
tion is to render a nation inflammable. 
Europe had been so repeatedly drenched 
with kerosene that one match was sufh- 
cient’ to start an instantaneous and conti- 
nent-wide conflagration: Russians, Ger- 
mans, Frenchmen, Englishmen, all heard 
at once the roar of the blazing rafters 
above their heads. “The house is burning, 
and now other billions of dollars must be 
expended in putting out a fire which was 
made possible by the very means which 
were devised to prevent it. Another 
spook has vanished into air. 

If one-tenth of the treasure spent by 
Europe in the last thirty years upon her 
armaments had been devoted to building 
rational safeguards against war, the pres- 
ent catastrophe would never have blighted 
the world—From “The Nemesis of Arm- 
aments’ by Charles E. Jefferson, D. D., 
in The Independent. 

Pray for Peace. 

It is the duty of America to be a peace- 
maker. Not very long can this present 
war go on in its devastating fury. The 
panting, exhausted armies on both sides 
will soon look about to discover who 
there is among the nations that can be a 
friend to all. It will probably be found 
that we are the only nation on earth that 
is great enough and calm enough and suf- 
ficiently trusted by all the other powers 
to enable it to act as a peace-maker. 

Since time began, no other country in 
all the world has had such an opportu- 
nity as America has today. Let every 
minister, every church, every Christian, 
pray to God that America may not be dis- 
obedient unto the heavenly vision —The 
Advance. 
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The Value of a Man. 


It costs about $15,000 to kill a man in 
modern war. Human life comes high. 
It was cheaper to commit murder in 
primitive days when a stone or a club 
would answer for a weapon, but dread- 
naughts and Zeppelins are expensive in- 
struments of homicide. Some wars co:t 
more than others. Great Britain paid 
$40,000 for every dead Boer. No one 
knows how much she is paying for every 
dead German, but her war expenses at 
the present moment are something like 
$3,500,000 a day. We do not know yet 
how many of her cousins she has succeeded 
in killing, and hence all figures are con- 
jectures till the war is over. 

We know enough, however, to be sure 
that there will be no substantial lowering 
of the price. Modern nations purchase 
murder at a cost of not less than $15,000 
and perhaps as much as $40,000 a head. 

Now we have this interesting change 
to proffer: Let the nations agree not to 
kill the man, but to keep him alive and| 
loan him the $15,000. He could not do 


worse with it than is now done. If he| 
bought rum and a razor with it and ran| 
amuck it would be no worse than he now | 
does. And there is a fair chance that | 
with it he would buy a farm or dig a 
mine, or build a boat, or dam a stream 
and erect a factory. Even if nine-tenths| 
of them wasted the money, the world 
would still be ahead. It would have the 
tenth man’s added investment and all the) 
ten men.—The Advance. 


Now Is the Time! 


It is not too soon to begin to think| 
out the new situation which will arise at 
the close of the war. We are being com- 
pelled to face the fact that the human 
race has been guilty of a gigantic folly. 
We have built up a culture, a civilization, 
and even a religious life, surpassing in| 
many respects that of any previous age, 
and we have been content to rest it all 
upon a foundation of sand. Such a state 
of society cannot endure, so long as the 
last word in human affairs is brute force. 
Sooner or later it was bound to crumble. 
At the close of this war we shall be 
faced with a stupendous task of recon- 
struction. In some ways it will be ren- 
dered surpemely difficult by the legacy 
of ill-will, by the destruction of human 
life, by the tax upon all in meeting the 
barest wants of the millions who will 


have suffered through the war. But in 
other ways it will be easier. We shall 
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-\needs during the years 18 to 21. 


be able to make a new start and make :t 
all together. * * * The great friend- 
ly democracies in each country must be 
ready to make their influences felt. Now 
is the time to speak of this thing, to work 
for it, to pray for it—From the Religious 
Society of Good Friends’ Message to Men 
and Women of Goodwill in the British 
Empire. 
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Men Working for Men 
By Paul Super. 


The Intermediate Department.—This 
new departure in our Association activities 
is proving a success beyond our hopes. It 
was designed to interest boys from 18 to 
21, and we had hoped to be able to or- 
ganize about five groups of about ten 
young men each. ‘This number has _ al- 
ready been reached and passed and the 
department is just getting under way. 
Mr. Killam, who has charge of it now, 
expects to have seventy-five members in a 
few days. In the past boys reached the 
age of 18 and found that the Association 
activities suited them very well until they 
were nearly grown but did not fit their 
Again, 
young men 21 and over had no difficulty 
fitting into the Association scheme. But 
fellows between their ages were frequently 
lost to the Association. It was to meet 
this emergency that the new activities 
were organized, and with the above grati- 
fying success. 


Each group of about ten is organized 
into a club with its own officers, and one 
older man to lead their Bible study class; 
for each club centers around the Bible 
study class. In addition to Bible study, 
for which each club meets once a week, 
they have bowling tournaments, socials, 
and outings, while some of the boys take 
work in the night school. 

Saturday night is the night for a general 
rally at the building. After an hour of 


(Continued on page 260.) 
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Anti-Saloon League 


If we can safeguard the young 
to the utmost, and not only keep 
alcohol away from them, but 
make them realize from early 
years the terrible ills that it 
brings to body and. soul, then 
there may be some chance of the 
next generation looking at the 
whole subject in its true light, 
and our children’s children may 
realize that abstinence is not fa- 
naticism or asceticism, but ra- 
tional self-control in respect to 
something which is fraught with 
untold risks.—Sir Thomas Bar- 
low, Physician to the late King 
Edward. 


S IT POSSIBLE that the Vodka has 

been forever banished from the land 
of Tsars? So many tremendously im- 
portant events are happening in these vital, 
critical days of ours, that a press dispatch 
announcing National Prohibition in Rus- 
sia does not receive the attention it should. 
Nevertheless, it is a tremendous movement 
in the cause of World-wide Prohibition 
of the entire manufacture and merchandise 
of intoxicating liquors. ‘This is now the 
goal of our ambition. 

But think of Russia! So backward and 
slow, as we all thought, in modern move- 
ments, and the Vodka, like the beer of 
Germany and the wine of France, the 
universal drink,—in the homes, hotels, 
restaurants, theaters, as well as in ‘““Irak- 
tirs’ numbered by the thousands all over 
the Empire, how little we thought of 
such a thing as National Prohibition for 
Russia! 

In Moscow alone, a city of 1,335,000 
population, there were according to the 
latest Government census, over 9,000 
In- 
of 


drink shops with only 400 churches. 
deed, 


so unchecked had the drinking 
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the people become, that alcoholism ravaged 
even the children of the public schools. 
It was only a few months ago that the 
City Council of Moscow made an official 
inquiry into this fearful condition of 
things, and found that of 18,134 school 
boys of Moscow 66 per cent between the 
ages of 8 to 13 were addicted to vodka, 
and of 10,404 school girls of the same 
ages, 45 per cent were included in the 
number of habitual drinkers. 

Tidings reached us some months ago, 
quite a while before the great war, that 
when Count Witte, who had himself in- 
augurated the system of the Government 
monopoly of the liquor traffic, laid before 
the Council of State certain appalling 
statistics concerning the spread of in- 
temperance and the terrible abuses which 
had crept into the Government control of 
the system, the Emperor appeared greatly 
shocked and alarmed. “The Count in his 
report clearly demonstrated that when he 
had resigned his position as Finance min- 


ister, the Government was receiving a 
revenue from the sale of vodka of $250,- 
000,000 annually, whereas now the Gov- 
ernment harvests $500,000,000, and so he 
ably and forcibly contended “no Christian 
state should depend for its national ex- 
istence upon the spread of drunkenness 
among its subjects.’ His Majesty im- 
mediately adopted the Count’s recommen- 
dation and in his imperial rescript ordered 
his new Finance Minister to re-organize 
the entire system and to adopt measures 
to stay the spread of intemperance among 
the people even to the loss of the revenue. 

Let us remember that this took place 
some months before the war was ever ex- 
pected and the results of the new system 
inaugurated were so gratifying to the Tsar 
and the Council of State, the improve- 
ment in the condition of the people, es- 
pecially among the peasants and working 
classes so conspicuous, that a war measure 
absolutely prohibiting the whole vodka 
traftic was issued and this too in keeping 
with similar laws in France and Great 
Britain, the former prohibiting the sale 
of absinthe, and the latter insisting that 
her entire soldiery should wholly abstain 
from all kinds of liquors. 

And now again Russia moves in ad- 
vance! Here come the tidings flashed 
over the wires from Moscow stating that 
so great and marvelous has been the social, 
moral and financial improvement among 
all classes of her citizens as a result of 
the temporary prohibition of the liquor 
traffic, that the Government feels justified 
economically and otherwise, even facing a 
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loss of $500,000,000 in revenue, to enact 
a permanent law forever prohibiting the 
manufacture and sale of vodka. ‘Thus the 
very cord which holds the liquor traffic in 
a position of power in all lands where a 
national revenue is harvested from _ its 
cruel and dominant sway, is cut, and Rus- 
sia, in this regard at least, sets a splendid 
example to the people of the United 
States as well as to those of other so- 
called Christian lands. 

Would to God that our President and 
his Government had the courage and the 
strength to rise up in the majesty of their 
power and do what Mr. Lincoln declared 
that he would do as the next thing after 
the war,—namely abolish forever the Fed- 
eral tax on liquor and free the Govern- 
ment from its shameful and immoral co- 
partnership with this dire curse of hu- 
manity. John W. Wadman. 


Central Union News 
(Continued from page 253.) 
fellowship, to the return trip, everyone 
voted the day a most triumphant achieve- 
ment. Holding the fete at the Penin- 
sula gave opportunity for water sports and 
motor boat rides which proved the most 
popular feature of the day for most of 
the young people there. Swings, slides, 


and see-saws also claimed their share of | 


juvenile patronage, and games for little 
children and older boys and girls went 
on merrily. An impromptu athletic meet 
concluded the sports program. 

This year a picnic dinner for all was 
provided by the Refreshment Committee 
and a most delicious repast was served in 
generous profusion by the senior girls of 
the school. It is no exaggeration to say 
that lemonade flowed like water, and not 
even the determined and repeated forays 
made upon the soda water reservoir by the 
thirsty multitude could exhaust its sup- 
plies. General sociability was the order 
of the day and genuine good fellowship 
signalized the occasion. 


A VITAL ORGANIZATION. 


On Monday evening, October 26th, the 
Men’s League of Central Union Church 
held its seventh annual meeting and no 
one could come away from the exercises 
of that evening without feeling that here 
is an organization that means_ business. 
Having completed six years of splendid 
service it enters upon its seventh year with 
bigger promise than ever. 

The usual order of exercises was fol- 
lowed. The men gathered in an informal 


““set-acquainted” social in the Church Par- 
lors from six to six-thirty. The occasion 
was made the more delightful by the 
music rendered by the Y.M.C.A. orchestra. 
At six-thirty one hundred and twenty-five 
men sat down to-supper in the Parish 
House—a supper which by common con- 
sent was voted one of the best that the 
ladies from the Women’s Society have yet 
prepared for the League. Sixteen boys in 
white military uniforms from the Hono- 
lulu School for Boys, under the supervi-|§ 
sion of their principal, Professor L. G. 
Blackman, waited upon the tables most 
acceptably. 

The business of the evening included 
the President’s annual report, the annual 
report of the Treasurer. the election of 
officers for the new year and a _ brief 
statement from each of the Section Lead- 
ers who are to carry on the work of the 
coming year. The Hon. George R. Car- 
ter, retiring chairman, spoke emphatically 
about the splendid work done this past 
year both in the line of cultivating wider 
fellowship among the men of the church 
and city and the fine community service 
in which the League had participated. 
One item in the Jreasurer’s report that 
is worth mentioning is that during the 
past year the League contributed $2300 
to the support of the Pa Ola Day Camp. 
For three years now this organization has 
practically supported that splendid piece 
of work carried on under the supervision 
of Palama Settlement. 

By a unanimous vote Dr. W. C. Hobdy 
was chosen chairman for the next year, 
and named as his coadjutors the following 
section leaders: 

Friendship, W. S. Bowen. 

Organized Charities, A. Lewis, Jr. 

Pa Ola Day Camp, A. H. Jones. 

Big Brother, W. H. Humphries. 

Legislative, James A. Rath. 

Laymen’s Missionary, A. F. Griffiths. 

League Socials, W. C. Furer. 

Music, George A. Andrus. 

Professor A. L. Andrews was elected 
vice-chairman, A. L. Mackaye, secretary, 
and Sherwood M. Lowrey, treasurer. The 
following councillors were chosen: 

George R. Carter, Edwin Benner, Emil 
A. Berndt, L. J. Warren, George S. 
Waterhouse, Phillip L. Weaver. 
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The new lines of effort to be taken up 
this year are, first, to take an active part 
in the work of promoting organized chari- 
ties in Honolulu, and second, through 
more frequent social functions to cultivate 
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Silva's 
Toggery 


CLOTHING and 
MEN’S 
FURNISHINGS 


The Up-to-Dateness 
of the Stock is our 
Special Pride 


FUKUR OS 


28 Hotel Street 
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James Arnold Blaisdell, D.D., President. 
‘Located at Claremont, California, 30 miles 
from Los Angeles. Offers its educational 
privileges to the people of Hawaii. 


THE LARGEST INSTITUTION WEST OF 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
devoted to exclusively collegiate work. Its 
standards of scholarship have nation-wide 
recognition. Broadly Christian, coeduca- 
tional. Its faculty of 45 represent leading 

universities and colleges. 


For catalog and descriptive bulletins ad- 
dress The Secretary. 
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YOKOHAMA 
ee iE 
BANK LTD 


General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 


CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT STS. 
S. AWOKI, Manager. 
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Manufacturer’s 
Shoe Company 


We have often been com- 
plimented upon the up-to- 
date appearance of our store 

—ts characteristic of the firm. 

Comfort and Style are 

Both Considered. 


Fort Street 
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Hawalian Fertilizer Co. 


LIMITED 


HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 
_izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 


Coffee, Garden: Truck, etc. 


a better acquaintance particularly among 
the men who have come to Honolulu but 
recently. This being the Legislature year, 
a strong committee is to be organized un- | 
der the leadership of Mr. Rath to call) 
public meetings if necessary for the con- 
sideration of needed legislation, and to 
back up in every way possible some im-| 
portant bills which are being prepared by 
leading social workers. A united commu- 
nity effort is to be made this year to se- 
cure a proper child labor law and in this’ 
connection the Men’s League will, when 
the time comes, be found very active. 


The guest of honor for the evening was. 
Miss Margaret Bergen of New York 
City, the Associate Secretary of the So- 
ciety for Organizing Charities. After the 
business of the evening had been disposed. 
of she gave a most interesting talk about 
her work as a national organizer of asso- 
ciated charities, particularly about the 
work in New York, Boston, and Chi- 
cago, in all of which places she had spent | 
considerable time. Every one was im- 
pressed with the fact that in Miss Bergen. 
the Associated Charities of Hawaii had 
found a most capable adviser, and there 
is no doubt that as a result of her six 
months stay some very decided changes 
will be made in the perfecting of our 
local charity organization. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLASS. 


Under the leadership of Mr. Charles| 
T. Fitts, principal of Punahou Prepara-_ 
tory School, the Teachers’ Training Class 
opened Sunday, October 25, for its third 
term, with an enrollment of about fifteen. | 
This class is planned for the training of | 
all young men and women who wish to) 
teach Bible Schools. ‘The course offered 
is designed for those who have never 
taught, although it may be taken by those 
now in service who have not had the 
training they wish. For the purpose of 
securing the maximum of _ individual 
training, a small group is planned. Young 
men and women who have completed the 
senior course of the Bible School and who 
desire to be of service to their Master by 
teaching are especially invited into mem- 
bership. The text-books, which will be 
furnished to each member of the class in- 
clude Slattery’s “Talks with the Train- 
ing Class,’ Strong’s Biographical Studies, 
and Wells’ ‘““The Teacher That Teaches.” 
This course has proved itself of great 
worth and it is hoped that as many as 
possible will avail themselves of it. Mem- 
bership is open to any from other churches 


who wish to join. A. A. E. 
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E. W. QUINN 


QCOOOOOOOOOSOOOOOOOOQOOOGO 


MODERN 
PLUMBER 


28 to 42 Pauahi. Tel. 1444 


©) COMOMOOOOOO® 
The Regal Shoe 
for Man and Woman 
THE SHOE THAT PROVES 


We are exclusive agents for the 
1RUSO SILK HOSE 
Men’s 


REGAL SHOE STORE 


Geo. Brown, Manager. 


Cor. King and Bethel Sts. 


C.J. DAY & CO. 


PNW GivO CER LES 


Old Kona Coffee, Taylor Brothers’ 


Tasmanian Jam and Finest Ruren- 


watte Ceylon Tea. 


P. O. Box 678. Phone 3441 


McCHESNEY 
COFFEE CO. 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD. KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 


6 MERCHANT: STREET 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS OF ART 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


DViInBOrware 
HOUSE OF HONOLULU 


Quality, value and proper and 
courteous treatment have been the 
factors which have made us ““The 
Dinnerware House of Honolulu.” 
The careful selection of patterns 
and shapes of our open-stock dinner- 
ware has added materially to the 
success of our China Department. 


We We Dimond & Goo, Lid 
53-57 KING: STREET. 


Tel. 1467. P. O. Box 602 


D. J. CASHMAN 
Tents and Awnings. 


Old Clock Tower Bldg. 


Fort St., nr. Allen. Honolulu, T. H. 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 
Young Building, next the Cable Office 


Silks, 
Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 
Wood Fans, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store In 

the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
packed for 
mailing. 


YOUNG BUILDING. 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Men Working For Men 
(Continued from page 256.) 
Bible study all go into the gymnasium, 
and have a big time playing out a sched- 
uled series of basket ball. This has 
changed Saturday night from a_ fairly 
quiet night at the Association building to 
a very lively and busy one. It has also 
given a large number of very live young 
men a wholesome character-building affili- 
ation that is going to develop manhood. 
The fees are only seven dollars a year, 
and for this sum the boys get the privileges 
of full membership in the Association. 
One of the clubs, the “XX Club,” is 
splendidly organized and has had a special 
room assigned to it. Several rooms are 
available for other clubs as they develop. 

Bible Study—Twenty-five Bible study 
clubs have been organized by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association this fall, en- 
rolling from five members in the smallest, 
to thirty-eight in the largest, and with an 
average membership of about _ twelve. 
Eight of these are organized in the Boys’ 
Department, with men as leaders, and a 
total membership of over 100, mostly 
working boys. These clubs meet for 
|Bible study every Monday night, and are 
following a in Old Testament 
heroes. 
| The next group is the group of five 
\clubs composing the Intermediate Depart- 
/ment spoken of above, now enrolling over 
fifty young men between the ages of 18 
and 21. There is a sixth group at Oahu 
College of boys this same age or a little 
younger. 
| In the Men’s Department eleven clubs 
|have been organized thus far and 122 
men enrolled. Three others are ready 
for organization as soon as a qualified 
leader can be found, and these three will 
add some forty men to the list. Not 
counting this last group of forty men, 
there are now about 280 men and _ boys 
enrolled in the Association Bible classes 
and the weekly attendance is good. 
Messrs. Killam and Loomis, who are giv- 
ing this phase of the work special atten- 
tion, expect to have a total of 120 boys 
and 330 men in Bible study before the 
close of the term. 

It is interesting to know in this connec- 
tion that the limit of Bible study enroll- 
ment is not set by the willingness of men 
to enroll, but by the Association’s ability 
to secure satisfactory leaders. Most of 
the men solicited to join classes or clubs 
do so, many of them very glad to have 
been asked. 
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HoNoLuLv, T. H. 


Educational Classes—So far 155 men 
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SUPPORT HOME 
INDUSTRY 


“White Wings” 


“Pau ka Hana” 
Brown Bar Soap 


Honolulu Soap 
Works Co., Ltd. 


CARPENTER & BILHORN REED ORGANS. 


Our Piano Line 
includes the 
Chickering, We- 
ber, Kroeger, 
: Kreiter :: 
Singer and Bou- 
doir; also the 
complete Aeoli- 
an line of Pian- 
ola Pianos and 
Orchestrells. 

e rent Pia- 
nos. We are the 
sole distributors 
for the Victor 
Talking Machine 
5 Co. in Hawaii. 

ur instruments are sold absolutely upon 
the One Price Plan—the only honest heioa 
of merchandising. 


Easy terms can be arranged if desired. 


BERGSTROM MUSIC CO. LTD., 
1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


HOUSE, SIGN AND GENERAL 
PAINTING 


TOM SHARP 


SCENIC ARTIST 
AND DESIGNER 


A Sign from the SHARP SIGN SHOP 
will promote trade. 
Telephone 1697 
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and boys have enrolled in the night school 
classes conducted by the Association. The 
subjects taught range from English, arith- 
metic and other elementary work up 
through bookkeeping, stenography, type- 
writing, and mechanical drawing, to ad- 
vanced mathematics, a course for machine 
shop apprentices, and the Spanish and 
Japanese languages. These language 
clubs begin work in early November, 
while the other classes have been running 
almost a month. ‘The fees in these classes 
bring the work within the financial reach 
of most any boy or young man whose 
ambition leads him to want a better edu- 
cation. 

$100,000,000.—With 625,000 members, 
and a hundred million dollars of property, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
stands in the forefront of organizations 
working to build up American manhood. 
The year book just issued from the New 
York office gives the figures above, with 
the following others of interest. There 
are 2068 Associations that reported, and 
they showed a membership of 625,598 
and a total budget for home and foreign 
work of $14,162,083, not counting the 
large income from numerous cafes and 
restaurants run by the Associations in 
their buildings. “The Association’s prop- 
erty increased $6,932,280 during the year 
ending May 1, 1914. 

There are 4103 employed officers. The 
Bible classes enrolled the large army of 
138,505 men and boys. There were 84,- 
577. students in educational classes and 
88,256 men and boys served on commit- 
tees. The number of professed conver- 
sions during the year is not given in the 
summary at hand, but the statement is 
made that it is larger than the year before 
by 5694. 

The fact that 34,108 were taught to 
swim is of interest. 

Swimming Pool.—The Board of Direc- 
tors have decided that the Association 
needs a swimming pool, and a committee 
has been authorized to study just what 
sort of a pool and just what sort of water 
is needed. After this committee has made 
a thorough study of the proposition it will 
report, and then institute a campaign to 
secure the needed funds when the times 
seem to justify such a campaign. It has 
been estimated that the pool would cost 
not over $5000. Provision must be made 
for a grandstand for visitors at swimming 
events. If a pool open to the sky is de- 
cided upon, the amount needed will be 
less. Some favor such a pool, irrespective 
of the fact of cost. 
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The von HAMM-YOUNG 


Company, Limited. 


Honolulu and Hilo. 


Agents Packards, Cadillacs 
Buicks and Hupmobiles. 
United States Tires and a complete 


for 


line of automobile accessories. 


LIMITED. 


Fire, Marine, Life and 
Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ 7 

Liebility, and Burglary {* 

Insurance. 

923 FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Bullding. 


K.UYEDA 


BOR SEY ISH 


Millinery 


STRAW HAT 
MANUFACTURER 


Telephone 2129 


Consolidated Soda 


Water Works Co. 
LIMITED. 


Telephone 2171. 
Works Fort Street 


FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 
Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 
DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


Japanese 
Bazaar 


FF 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF 
ORIENTAL GOODS IN THE CITY. 


ad 


PHONE 1470. FORT ST. 


Hawaiian Electric Co. 
Furnishes Everything Electrical 


HOUSE WIRING 
Electric Stoves, Laundry Machines, 
Carpet Sweepers, Elevators, etc. 
Largest cold storage and ice plant in 
the city. 
Agents Westinghouse Electric Co. 
Phone 2390. 


The First Jlational Bank of Hawaii 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


AT HONOLULU. 


SURPLUS, $190,000. 


DIRECTORATE: 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 
G. P. CASTLE, 


M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. 
G. N. WILCOX, 


L. T. PECK, Cashler. 
H. M. von HOLT. 


United States Government Depositary 


GENERAL BANKING.—Issues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit and 


Cable. 
ACCOUNTS 


Cable Transfers; transfers available in all parts of the world. 


INVITED 
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If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. # * 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. # 
Banking by mail, 4% interest. 


THE BANK OF KAWAI, Ltd. 


Honolulu 


EY, O|} ALIS SON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
zmeled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
rouse in the Territory. 


Especial Attention Given Mail Orders. 


DRINK 


“Cascade” 
Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft & Artic Soda Wks., Ltd. 


Sole Agents. 


Telephone 2270. 
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TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


September 22, 1914, to October 20, 1914. 


RECEIPTS. 
ASB A ClRE: AMIGA ROR. oe wee eed oo es $ 84.45 
ARE MI Ae rites Naor ere eee 245.10 
Beretania Settlement’. _.=- ss 142.00 
Coan sanded 27, osce ate tee ee ree 118.03 
Chinese WOtK |... -ic- ees oe ee ee 10.00 
Educational—Social work ...................... 125.00 
English-Portuguese Work .............-...--. 30.00 
Bilipmo%s, Work. een eee ee 30.00 
Generallgbund 9) Jes): cs ee eee 122.75 
HawallsGenenal, Bundhs ee eee 8.00 
Hilo Portuguese Church Fund_............... 100.00 


Invested Funds 
Japanese Work 


Kauai General 
Maui General Fund 
Ministerial Relief 
Oahu General Fund 
Real Estate Fund (bal. only)............... 40.50 
Sunday “School Work) <2 22 ee 600.00 
$7027.58 
EXPENDITURES. 
Beretanta 2Settlement!)....-..22- 2 ee $ 370.08 
Board Building Fund Ince.........00........ 5.00 
ChinesessWoorkse ss. ee $19.75 
Salartesgpaiin 8: As ee 427.00 446.75 
Educational-Social Work—Salaries ...... 265.00 
English-Portuguese Work ........ $89.85 
Salaries. (02, oe ee 844.00 933.85 
Generald-Bund =.= 2. ee $45.00 
Salaries: ee Ay ee 473.00 518.00 
Havwatian’ Work 922... $36.00 
Salaries insect et. 2 eee 696.00 732.00 
Japanese. ‘Work 6.2.2) $107.30 
Salariesthen:7 2oese eee eee 873.00 980.30 
Lahainaluna Educational Fund.............. $ 117.50 
Ministerial Relief Fund 16.75 
Office) “Expense = 25-2 ee ee 326.88 
Preachers) Erainine® bund ye. 235.09 
Sunday iSchool Work pee ee 188.00 
$5135.11 
Excess of Receipts over Expr... $1892.47 
Cash on hand October 20, 1914.............. $ 219.75 
—T.R. 


EVENTS. 


6. Board of Health decides to prohibit use 
of patent stoppers on soda water bottles. Mr. 
Theodore Cooke and bride return from Europe 
without experiencing difficulties. 

7. Simple plan to set clocks ahead one hour 
grows complex. Chamber of Commerce com- 
mittee finds many objections. 

9. Harry Lauder and concert party play 
matinee engagement en route to Vancouver. 
Leaders of Filipino colony in Hawaii complain 
of unfair treatment to home government. Leg- 
islative relief asked. Annual Report of Ha- 
waiian Evangelical Association reaches pub- 


C BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission Agits. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—HE. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; HE. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
* MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, 1st vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 3rd vice-presi- 
dent; John Guild, Secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
G. N. Wilcox, F. C. Atherton. 


We Are Agents 


for ““Knox’’ Ladies’ Hats. . 
“Modart’” Front-lacing Corset. 


“Nemo” and “R & G” Corsets, 
“‘Butterick”” Patterns, ‘‘Delinea- 


tor” and all the ““Butterick’’ Pub- 
lications. 


N. §. Sachs Dry Goods Go., Ltd. 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 


Phone 1165. 


Henry H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. : 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 225 
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LOVE. 


opp. Union Grill, when you want your 


Furniture, Piano moved, or your baggage 


sve GHTY TRANSFER CO. 


Phone 1281. goo. LOVE, 


HF. Wichman &C0., 


LIMITED 


LEADING JEWELERS. 
ot ot ut 


GOLD aAnpb 
SILVERSMITHS. 
Ft ot 


1042-1050 FORT ST. 
HONOLULU. 


Honolutu Iron Works Company 


Established 1852. 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 


Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Bugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 
Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 

Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 
Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillis Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
eelsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 

HONOLULU, T. H. 


. Bibles and Testaments in Chinese, 


English, Hawaiian, Japanese, Portu- 


' guese, Russian and Spanish. 
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lic. 105 churches of various nationalities un- 
der organization. J. W. Wadman,  super- 
intendent Anti-Saloon League, declared to have 
violated “Sunday Closing Law” in showing 
temperance pictures and fined $1.00 by Judge 
Monsarrat. J. H. Magoon, theatrical manager, 
also fined. Four local nurses leave for Europe 
to work under Red Cross. Trip financed by 
Britishers here. 

10. Jury unable to agree in McCarn case 
and mistrial charged. Motion for new triai. 

11. Supervisors recommend new buildings 
to relieve crowded condition of schools. F. S. 
Brockman, of China, gives address at Uni- 
versity Club on “The College Man of the 
Orient.” Trail and Mountain Club ~ plans 
series of rest houses for accommodation of 
Maui tourists. 

12. One of last adobe houses in Honolulu 
razed to make room for modern building. 

13. Mrs. M. C. Aldrich and son victims of 
infuriated war mob in Dresden, return to 
Honolulu. Carnival posters and _ literature 
printed in San Francisco, arrives. $2000 for- 
warded by War Committee for relief of suf- 
fering Belgians. 

14. Following meeting at home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Theodore Richards financial aid is pledg- 
ed Fletcher S. Brockman for assistance of the 
Y.M.C.A. in China. 


15. Governor Pinkham endorses plan for 
building of Haiku Homestead road by con- 
victs in Oahu prison. German cruiser Geier 


comes into port ostensibly for fuel and repairs. 

16. Endau Development Company, controll- 
ing 25,000 acres of cocoanut land on coast of 
Malay peninsula, files articles of association, 
headquarters in Honolulu. Birthday of Prin- 
cess Kaiulani observed by pupils at Kaiulani 
School. 

19. Honolulu women enlist children in cam- 
paign for Christmas gifts for kiddies of war 
zone. Annual convention of Hawaii Engi- 
neering Association at Library of Hawaii. 
Funeral services over remains of Mrs. Alex- 
ander Young. All but one of nine children 


present. 
21. Sugar Chemists’ Association holds an- 
nual convention in Honolulu. Mrs. L. L. Mc- 


Candless elected president of Hawaiian Hu- 
mane society at annual meeting. Japanese 
battleship Hizen enters harbor with avowed 
intention of disposing of German cruiser Geier 
as element in war. Commander of battleship 
and Japanese Consul endeavor to induce Col- 
lector of Customs Franklin to force cruiser to 
sail; say repairs: unnecessary. 

22. Superintendent of Public Works Forbes 
advises Governor of Maui’s needs. Roads, 
harbors and wharves advocated. Inter-Island 
arranges excursion to Palmyra Island. 

23. Rev. Edwin E. Brace, new pastor of 
M. E. Church, and family welcomed at re- 
ception. 

24. German schooner Aeolus, seeking refuge, 
victim of Battleship Hizen. Captured and 
burned six miles off port. 


HONOLULU CYCLERY CO 
Wholesale and Retail 
BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUNDRIES, MOTOR 
CYCLE SUPPLIES, VELOCIPEDES, 
GO CARTS AND TRICYCLES. 
Telephone 2518 180 S. King St. 


Honolulu, T. H. Waialua Branch, Tel. 968 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 
Corner Merchant and Alakea 
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PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING Co, 
Office 
Hote] Street. 
| Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. 


S. STEPHENSON 


HOUSE, SIGN AND 
DECORATIVE 


lepeniaiiia ke: 


Plain and Decorative Paper Hanging 
Graining and Polishing 
Wall Tinting and Frescoing 


137 and 139 King Street. 
Telephone 1726. — Honolulu, T. H. 


NOW IN TOWN 


We are preaching the gospel of Better 
Tires. 


Goodyear-No-Rim-Cut and Best 
Lubricating Oils and Greases. 


“MONOGRAM” 


Guarantee Vulcanizing Co. 


Alakea and Merchant streets, 
Honolulu, T. H. 
Sole Territorial Agenis. 


We are Sole Agents 
for the 
REALE 
REMEDIES 


each one is sold under 
da positive guarantee. 


Benson, Smith & Co.,Ltd. 


The REXALL Store 


Sunday School Supplies. 

Reward Cards. 

Mottoes. Condolence Cards, etc. 

C. E. Supplies; C. E. Pins in gold 
and silver. 


Nn 


THEN WHOSE? 


(shall those things be which thou hast provided.) 


To some the answer is, WILLS and TRUST COMPANIES. 
The wife, children, mother, brothers, are to be provided for. 
Others have none dependent on them. 


Some of this last class are Christians. 


To them come the words of JESUS:— 


In the parable 


A Man Said_ Rich though foo. But God Said 


(The rich have no mortgage on folly) (Thank God for authority--on investments too) 
“Thou fool” 


(Here there are many things we would like 


—what shall I do? 


=eguO room— ee 2 99 66 Ld %° 
to say about “Poor. Business,’ “Reinvestment, 

—pull down— a Sep ae ate : - 
Securities,” ““Comfort of mind and -body,’’— 

—build greater— ; which God did not say,—though He has said 

Will say, “‘Soul them elsewhere). 

eat, drink, be merry.” “This night’’—a short “‘life interest.” 
He had only himself to provide “THEN WHOSE? A _ question of “‘re- 
for apparently. mainder.” 


Jesus said, “So is he (A FOOL) that layeth up (invests) treasure for himself ‘and is not 
RICH ,TOWARD GOD. He evidently thought the rich fool ought to have invested his money 


in some way by which God was to get the benefit of the “‘life interest’”” as well as “‘the remainder.” 


We advocate one way,—there are many doubtless. 
Our way is for those who want their money counted for GOD now and after they are gone. They get a good living 


for themselves, too. 


We call it the 


CONDITIONAL GIFT PLAN 


By it you get 6, 7, 8 percent (according to your age) as long as you live and your money is busy for GOD right 


away. 


Safety is guaranteed by all the funds of the Board. Write the Treasurer. 


J. B. Atherton Memorial Hall, erected in 1908 for Kawaiahao Seminary, the Girls’ 
Department of the Mid-Pacific Institute. 
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Kamatahan Seminary 
Srmi-Centennial Nimber 


December, 1914 
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Henry 
Waterhouse 
Trust Co., 

Ltd. 


eal Estate 


Stocks and 
Bonds 


imiae, oe 
Bond and Auto 
/nsurance 


Safe Deposit 
boxes 


% 
% 
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Fort & Merchant 
Streets :Honolulu 


/Oahu College 


lise COs, 


ssessSIHONOLULU - - - - 


H. Hackfeld & Co. 


LIMITED 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


Importers of General Merchandise 


Agents for Pacific Mail and American- 
Hawaiian S. S. Cos. 


RON@EUILU Siar 
Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


Oahu College 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A. B., President.) 
and 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete College Preparatory 
Work, together with Special Com- 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Honolulu, H. T. 


THEO. H. DAVIES & C9., LTD, 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 


|rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 


surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 


| Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 


Guarantee and Accident Co. 


Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 

Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an ‘Chief” Brands of Canned Pineapples. 


San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 
Cable address, “Draco.” 


The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED. 


Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


STANGENWALD BUILDING. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Dilpax.” 
Liebers, Western Union, A. B. C. 


P. O. Box 446. 


Financial, 


Codes: 


HAWAII 


ISHOP COMPANY, 
BAN KER: 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


Sugar Factors, Insurance and Machinery Agents 
Shipping Agents Representing 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Wahiawa Water Co., Ltd. 


€tna Insurance Company, (Fire, Life, Marine 
and Automobile) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Citizens Insurance Company 
London Assurance Corporation 
Fulton lron Works ot St. Louis, 
Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Greens Fuel Economizer Company 
Chas. C. Moore & Co., Engineers 
Matson Navigation Co. : 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
New Engiand Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Have Your 


Galling Cards 


and 


[nuitations 
ENGRAVED 


by 


Wall& Dougherty 
Crane's : 
Linen Lawn i 

The Correct Writing 's 
Paper bg 
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The Great Conspiracy. 


J TI will be years before the full mean- 
# ing of the European war will be re- 
vealed. When it is, the sympathy of the 
world will go forth towards the German 
people as never before. The Germanic 
awakening is one of the wonders of the 
nineteenth century. In music, philosophy, 
science and the practical arts the story of 
Germany during the past one hundred 
and fifty years forms one of the thrilling 
chapters in the history of progress. ‘The 
frightful arresting of this progress and 
wanton destruction of thousands upon 
thousands of the brightest minds in Europe 
is one of the great human tragedies. The 
how. of it all will constitute one of the 
impressive warnings of history. For this 
war of more than a continent is the crown- 
ing testimony to the frightful menace of 
an oligarchy,-as we trust it may be the 
- last great battle for democracy. It is hard 
for men to believe that in this twentieth 
‘century a great enlightened government 
‘could have planned a war so long before- 
hand and with such marvelous ingenuity 


Tr 
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without having been discovered. The 
quiet invasion of the territory of friendly 
powers, the purchase of sites for great 
guns, the laying of concrete foundations 
therefor, the sounding of rivers by sup- 
posedly innocent fishermen, the location of 
secret wireless stations in every land and 
on strategic islands constituted a hitherto 
unheard of species of warmaking under 
the guise of profound peace. ‘The revela- 
tion of this great conspiracy of conquest 
unknown even to the mass of the German 
people has shocked the world. But it 
overreached itself. Efficiency carried to 
the nth power is not the dominating 
factor in human affairs. Little Belgium 
proved that. No sane person in_posses- 
sion of all the secrets of the German war 
office could have supposed for a moment 
that it was possible for all the elaborate 
prearrangement of the Kaiser’s staff to be 
dashed to pieces by contact with so in- 
finitesimal a factor as Belgian bravery. 
Nevertheless the miracle happened. It is 
no wonder that the spleen of defeated 
militarism vented itself unworthily in the 
atrocities that marked the early days of 
fighting in that land. But the innate 
nobility of the German people quickly as- 
serted itself and those horrors were not 
repeated. For the second time in history 
little Flanders has proved herself to be 
truly great. “Out of the mouth of babes 
and sucklings hast thou ordained strength 
that thou mightest still the enemy” is a 
verse with a new illustration now. In the 
terrific fighting the men of Europe are 
forging a new sense of brotherhood. ‘This 
war, the outgrowth both of the philosophy 
of an insane creature, Nietzsche and of 
the ambitious dreaming of a war clan 
whose spokesman was a Bernhardi, is knit- 
ting together peoples as they have never 
before been united on earth. It is giving 
the death blow to militarism. The fierce 
fires of conflict are consuming race preju- 
dice, burning up nationalistic ambitions, 
smelting humanity into a solidarity as no 
other movement among men has ever 
done. And the reason therefore is its 
stirring of the human heart. Men cannot 
endure the horror of it, for very pity of 
it all the combatants, learning from one 


another’s bravery the nobleness of their 
common manhood, will ere long rush into 
each other’s arms with the cry “Brother.” 
And in that splendid manifestation of the 
Great Fatherhood living in each which 
makes all men one, the age of autocracy 
as in Russia, the dominance of an olig- 
archy of warlords as in Germany, the 
Godless materialism of a France, perhaps 
also the cruel rule of capital as in Britain 
and America will pass by forever and its 
place be taken by the true Democracy of 
the future. We have a right to hope for 
this blessed ending of the direst conspiracy 
that has darkened man’s history and every 
Christian must feel the deep impulse to 
pray for such a holy consummation. 


Steady Gains. 
The latter half of 1914 will ever stand 


for a great advance in the temperance 
movement. ‘The longest forward step in 
this reform was taken when the mightiest 
nation in Europe, Russia, at one stroke 
became prohibition land. When the sot: 
diers of the czar were mobilized in late 
July and early August, they came to their 
posts sober for the first time in Russian 
history. Vodka as much as_ Japanese 
prowess had . defeated these mammoth 
Europeans in 1905, and the Czar was de- 
termined that in the supreme struggle of 
1914 no such traitor should be harbored 
in his camp. As a consequence the world 
has been treated to one of its greatest 
surprises and Germany has found her 
armies defeated in both East Prussia and 
Poland by a foe unexpectedly strong. At 
first the Czar announced that the sale of 
vodka, which was a government monopoly 
and brought in nearly one-third of the 
Empire’s revenues, would be suspended 
only during the war. But the whole na- 
tion has so wonderfully benefitted thereby 
and the condition of the peasantry has so 
notably improved that the Czar has noti- 
fied his finance minister that the prohi- 
bition will be made permanent. What 
Russia has done has not passed unnoticed 
elsewhere. Germany, France and Britain 
have been forced to array themselves 
against the use of liquor by their troops: 
Careful experiments have revealed the 
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fact that even a small quantity of alcohol 
most disastrously affects the ability of sol- 
diers to shoot accurately. It will be 
singular if this war should mark the 
greatest forward step ever taken in the 
fight against alcohol. In the United 
States the last elections show a gain of 
four States for total prohibition, Arizona, 
Colorado, Oregon and Washington have 
joined the dry column which now num- 
bers fourteen States. Ohio and California 
stayed wet. This was to be expected of 
a State so far east and so controlled by 
conservatism as Ohio, but that California 
with woman’s suffrage should have failed 
to be progressive is a shock to the advo- 
cates of the ballot for women. The selfish 
interests of the wine growers, the ex- 
tremely stringent provisions of the de- 
feated law, and the interests of the Expo- 
sition of 1915, which seems to have been 
badly enuf hurt by the war and other 
conditions not to have added the blunder 
of identification of itself with liquor and 
the open door to vice and gambling, ap- 
pear to have been responsible for the ad- 
verse decision. But these two reactionary 
States only emphasize by contrast the 
onward sweep of this mighty current of 
humanism. Strange that in so enlightened 
a-city as Honolulu, a section of the back- 
bone of pro-liquorism should be the Uni- 
versity Club which ought to be the home 
of advanced scientific thought and the bul- 
wark of progressive effort for human bet- 
terment. In this regard the Church leads 
Science instead of lagging behind as is so 
often charged against it. For the Church 
in Honolulu is aggressively in favor of 
the annihilation of the liquor traffic. 


A Voice From Our Schools. 


It is frequently said that the children 
of this or that race in Hawaii do the best 
work in our day schools. In order cursor- 
ily to try out these popular estimates the 
principals of three of ‘our largest high 
schools in Honolulu, Punahou Academy, 
McKinley and Normal and of three of 
our largest grammar schools, Royal, Cen- 
tral Grammar and Kaahumanu were re- 
quested to furnish for comparison lists of 
their graduates for the past five years to- 
gether with their scholarship standing and 
racial complexion. It was found impos- 
sible to secure the data for all the years 
desired, but the school authorities were 
able to furnish lists of graduates totaling 
804 boys and girls, 401 of whom had 
completed the course in the higher institu- 
tions and 403 in the grammar grades. Of 
the total number, 804, there were: 

251 Americans and North Europeans 
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191 Chinese 

113 Japanese 

112 White-Hawaiians 
77 Portuguese 

28 Hawaiians 

22 Chino-Hawaiians 
10 Koreans. 


The small number of Hawaiians is due 
to the non enumeration of Kamehameha 
and other private schools. Because of the 
smallness of the numbers the comparison 
for the last three of these groups is not 
of much value. It was found that the 
rank of A or say of 90 in a scale of 100 
was reached by 


30.1 per cent of the Japanese graduates 


30.4.5 oo“ * diememaSrreeduates 
26:7 oS. % Chinese Tgraduates 
18.2 43) “oof te Ciitiner Bla watian 
16.00. “iS So Wihite-Hawatian 
13.2), Sc) Sy Sy a"oeAme av a Erscope 
Lai. “init, “oot ioutiguiese 

107 Seay Ss oHawanan: 


Disregarding the Koreans because of the 
small basis for comparison the Japanese 
lead the list of excellent students with 
the Chinese a good second, and two pre- 
dominant mixtures coming next and the 
whites of larger social privileges far down 
in the scale. If we place the limit at B 
or 80 and include all students ranking 
from B upward we find that the number 
of good and excellent students included 


84. per cent of the Japanese graduates 
88 3 Chino-Hawatian 
SOS) ae fee Re Arien an Nem rope 
SORT Bo nut 2 eligi me Onean 
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The remarkable feature about these fig* 
ures is the place to which the Chinese 
falls and that to which the American and 
North European rises. Of course gram- 
mar and high school scholarship rank tell 
little about real ability to meet life’s de- 
mands. Yet so far as they go these figures 
are quite significant. The strong hold of 
the Japanese children upon the first place 
is worth noting. In a few years we shall 
have twenty thousand adult Japanese citi- 


zens developed out of these children in. 


our public and private schools. “They are 
to be among the most intelligent of our 
population. "They come of a race noted 
for personal independence. For ages the 
arts and crafts of Japan as well as its 
scholarly traditions have exalted and cul- 
tivated individuality. Hawaii will be for- 
tunate in having among its future popula- 
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tion a very large contingent from this 
virile, able, freedom of thought-loving 
race. We are sorry that California senses 
so poorly the immense boon which it is 
exchanging for the kind of European im- 
migration which it seems to prefer, peo- 
ple who have known little or nothing of 
liberty of thought or freedom of action 
for centuries. 


Ten Million Women. 


Mr. Hamilton Holt in a recent number 
of The Independent, which he edited, pro- 
posed a League of Peace as an ultimate 
outcome of the European war. His sug- 
gestion has provoked wide and favorable 
comment. Meantime a number of women 
on the mainland, leaders in Foreign and 
Home Missionary work and in other 
altruistic effort and that means the moral 
elite of America, are quietly planning te 
round up the ten millions of women in- 
cluded in the organizations which they 
represent in one great movement for world 
peace. The first step in their program 
will be to induce Congress not to increase 
the army and navy of the United States, 
but actually to cut down expenditures 
therefor and reduce the size of our Na- 
tion’s armament. . With this practical 
demonstration of the peaceable intentions 
of this country these women will petition 
the nations of Europe at the conclusion of 
the present war to unite in the reduction 
of their armaments and to take measures 
looking toward the establishment of a 
League of Peace. Beginning with ten 
million women it is expected that the 
movement will grow and the world may 
be treated to the spectacle of the vast ma- 
jority of womankind calling upon their 
fathers, brothers and husbands to cease 
war forever. The possibilities of this 
movement baffle the imagination for we 
live in an era of mighty forces. War 
calls into its employ engines of destruction 
that are titanic. Why should not Peace 
appeal to energies slumbering in human 
nature that shall eclipse anything yet 
evolved by man for his upbuilding? Be- 
fore Congress will grant any such petition 
as these women expect to present, the 
peace of the Pacific must be guaranteed. 
It is quite possible that the keen witted 
leaders of this movement recognizing the 
force of this difficulty will direct their 
first energies to secure the removal of all 
social restrictions upon American naturali- 
zation and thus lead the way to the resto- 
ration of good feeling between Japan and 
the United States, that will form the 
surest possible guarantee of the lasting 
peace of the Pacific. 
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The Campaign Widens. 


Called to the mainland to take part in 
a campaign of Good Will among Ameri- 
cans and Japanese on the Pacific Coast, 
the Editor-in-Chief of THE Frienp found 
that the California leaders of the move- 
ment on carefully looking into the situa- 
tion were convinced that a public pro- 
Japanese movement was likely to stir up 
bitter feeling and lead to more extreme 
action against Japan by the legislature. 
Hence it was thought wise that all efforts 
- should at first be confined to the East 
where Dr. Scudder was asked to meet 
leaders of public opinion for personal con- 
sultation. At last accounts he was busy 
seeing national senators and_ representa- 
tives, editors of large metropolitan dailies, 
other public men and also women of wide 
influence. It has been thot best not to 
carry on a campaign of public speaking at 
the outset. Meantime late in November 
or early in December the Federal Council’s 
Commission of Fifteen on American rela- 
tions with Japan of which he is a mem- 
ber, will meet to plan a definite line of 
action. At this meeting Dr. Gulick, the 
special representative of the Commission, 
will make his report, and the data gleaned 
from his interviews will be presented by 
Dr. Scudder. As soon thereafter as pos- 
sible he will start for Honolulu. At the 
very latest he expects to leave San Fran- 
cisco on the Matsonia December 30, tho 
he may be able to connect with an earlier 
steamer. He is sorry that he cannot in 
this issue give a full account of his work. 
This may possibly be done in our January 
“number. 


Interest Absorber. 


As the months roll on. the war instead 
of becoming an old story continues to ab- 
sorb more and more the interest of the 
mainland. Beside it politics in a year 
that ought to have witnessed keen excite- 
ment because of the vital nature of the 
measures pushed thru Congress by the 
personal power of the President was never 
tamer. November 3rd came and went 
like any other day and the people com- 
mented upon its results as calmly as tho 
they affected them but remotely. Events 
that usually would bulk large in men’s 
minds provoke scarce a comment. But all 
that pertains to the international realm or 
that bears upon the problems involved in 
the European situation gets the most thot- 
ful attention. As an intellectual stimulus 
the European war is a wonder. Conse- 
quently the two great parties in the na- 
tion, those who wish to see the United 
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States a great war power and those who 
are bound that this country shall cast all 
her influence for peace, are lining up for 
as sharp a conflict as America has ever 
known. Every phase of this, the most im- 
portant question of our day or any day, 
is being debated sometimes with a fierce- 
ness that shows how it grips the minds 
of the champions. What the outcome 
will be it is too early to predict, but it is 
clear that every Christian should look to 
his guns. What sort of weapons must 
the follower of Christ use in this combat? 
The battle is one of ideals against practi- 
cal maxims and the Christian is an ideal- 
ist or nothing. If the disciples of Jesus 
are true to their Lord there should be 
no doubt as to the outcome of this battle. 
Meantime it is good to be living in a time 
when the very essential of Christian truth 
is being weighed in the balance. One can- 
not be too familiar with the war and its 
lessons. The tragic interest of the world 
is well worth while. ‘The very existence 
of humanity is at stake. 


Spug. 


Certainly if ever in the life of our time, 
this month the Society for the Prevention 
of Useless Giving ought to number every- 
one among its members. Probably the 
coming holiday season will see more done 
for others than ever before on this earth. 
THE FRIEND is glad to add its voice on 
behalf of this movement to give at this 
Christmas season love rather than material 
presents to those who need not the gifts 
but will be made the richer for the love. 
Meanwhile let all the funds for the re- 
lief of suffering Europe be remembered 
openhandedly and let not one needy house- 
hold in Hawaii miss a generous supply. 
All over the Union, families are taking up 
the reform of abstaining from filling the 
home with useless vanities and of leading 
the children to learn to share their bless- 


ings with the less fortunate. All hail to 
a truly merry Christmas. —D.S. 
Hawaii's War Relief Com- 
mittee reports $50,338.45 re- 
ceived to December |. $49,- 


629.15 has been forwarded by 
cable and draft, leaving a bal- 
ance of $709.30. Freight to the 
amount of nearly five tons is en 
route to Europe via New York. 
Contributions are still coming in. 
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Protective Leagues. 


Two significant movements have come 
to the front in Honolulu recently. One 
is the organization of a Protective League 
by Hawaiians; the other is the plan to 
organize a Japanese Association for pro- 
tection of Japanese in Hawaii. These 
movements are both racial, and concern 
mainly the advantage of these races only. 

Such organizations are often of con- 
crete advantage to the race concerned. If 
they enable a race or a class to secure de- 
sirable ends for itself without menace or 
injury to the common welfare, well and 
good. We are convinced that a Protec- 
tive League for Hawaiians that will give 
them moral unity and aggressiveness 
against the evils that menace the perpet- 
uity of the race, would be an organiza- 
tion of incalculable value to the entire 
community. It is a hopeful sign of vital- 
ity when a race unitedly faces the facts 
that are destinctive to its life, and in- 
augurates efforts to conserve its interests. 

We are none the less convinced that a 
Protective League would be an advantage- 
ous agency for forwarding the best in- 
terests of our Japanese community. But 
every such class or racial combination is a 
real menace to the interests of the com- 
munity at large, unless it is founded by 
sane leaders, and confines itself to the 
pursuit of its own welfare in ways that 
shall not affect injuriously the rights of 
others. 

The man who raises racial issues in Ha- 
waii is a foe to the welfare of the most 
unique, and most cosmopolitan com- 
munity in the world. Here the mingling 
of the races in a peaceful community, 
guaranteeing large advantages to ev- 
ery element in it, is a problem in pro- 
cess of solution. It has not been solved 
elsewhere. Every element here is on a 
distinctly better footing than can be found 
anywhere else. Any racial advantage then 
that is sought here in behalf of a par- 
ticular race at even the least sacrifice to 
the community of interest that now ob- 
tains, is the sword-thrust of a foe to our 
common progress. Demagogues, white, 
black, brown, or yellow, who fan the 
embers of expiring race prejudice in this 
land of personal freedom and_ personal: 
comfort, are blind Samsons pulling down 
disaster for themselves and for all in- 
volved. 


Promotion Work At Home. 


It is refreshing to note the change in 
the point of view of the public as to 
promotion agencies and enterprises. Once 
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public interest was wholly absorbed in 
getting tourists turned this way. <A great 
deal of money has been spent in past 
years to make known to the mainland 
the attractions of Hawai. This 
penditure was justified; and some degree 
of activity in this form of promotion work 
will probably always be desirable. 

But there are other forms of promotion 
work right here at home that should en- 
list a larger public interest. The Ad 
Club has undertaken to do its share in 
calling attention to things that should be 
done to furnish the tourist with more 
varied attractions. The Civic Conventions 
have discussed the importance of increased 
facilities for making the tourists’ stay 
among us more enjoyable. The Out Door 
Circle has actually begun to do some 
practical work in beautifying Honolulu. 
Plans have been broached by individuals 
and a careful survey of portions of the 
city have been made having in view the 
ultimate redemption of all areas of the 
city for actual city uses. Probably some time 
wet-land cultivation wil cease within 
city limits, overflowed sections will be 
filled in, new streets will be cut in large 
areas where now streets are far apart, and 
system will rule in the beautifying of the 
city where now there is almost utter ab- 
sence of it. 

But the point we wish to emphasize is 
that the general public can aid very ma- 
terially in helping to make our streets 
more attractive. The co-operation of 
abutters is needed to promote a consistent 
policy in street adornment. ‘The planting 
of trees is one of the most important 
features of such adornment. Where shall 
they be planted? What kind of trees 
shall be planted? How is’ the co-opera- 
tion of the public to be secured? Who 
is to plan for city-wide adornment in this 
particular? We submit that a Municipal 
Commission, without pay, composed of 
men and women of special fitness, would 
command public support, and would be 
able to make wise suggestions to abutters 
that would receive cordial reception, and 
would lead to large results in the beautify- 
ing of Honolulu at a minimum of ex- 
pense to all concerned. 


A Bigger Harbor. 


It cannot come any too soon. It is 
needed already. It should have been pro- 
vided years ago. Already we are begin- 
ning to realize that the Panama Canal 
means a tremendous accession to the com- 
merce of the Pacific. The signs are out 
for unprecedented traffic on this great 
water-way. Not a little of it will come 
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our way, if it can come to any purpose. 
Some of it is sure to come, and what can 
we do with it when it comes, unless we 
“enlarge our borders”, and increase our 
harbor area and our bulkhead facilities? 

In his report to the Honolulu Chamber 
of Commerce, Superintendent of Public 
Works, Charles R. Forbes, utters these 
significant words: 


“The solution of a congested harbor is 
its expansion and improvement. The har- 
bor board has under way large projects 
for improving their wharves and _ their 
facilities for handling freight. In the 
past two years they have planned many 
things and constructed and improved 
wharves and shipping facilities. It is 
necessary now to look for further area 
in order to provide for a fufure that can- 
not be avoided.” 


—wW. B. O. 


LEPER CHRISTMAS. 


of THE 
FRIEND always contains a bit about 


The December number 
the Leper Christmas. Just this little 
notice is all that is necessary as a 
rule to bring to our aid the friends, 
—mostly kamaainas, who by their 
gifts guarantee a pleasant thought 
from the outside to those afflicted 
ones. Last year we sent triflesin 
the way of sweets and a good Estey 
organ for their church. (They have 
had some one to play it.) The year 
before we sent a Victor with a num- 
ber of good records. 

This year what? Certainly sweets 
and fruit and as for the rest, it will 
depend on the gifts of cash. Else- 
where in this issue it will be seen 
that the church is already building, 
and that suggests many useful pres- 


ents. We would be glad of money 
plus an expression of your ideas. 
Tritt: 


New Legislative Methods 


RELIMINARY to a series of dis- 


cussions, which, it was hoped would 


result in better bills to the coming Legis- - 


lature, a general conference of social 
workers was held at the Library of Ha- 
wail on the afternoon of November 11. 
Judge S. B. Dole was elected chairman 
and Mr. Spencer Bowen secretary. ‘This 
was the first gathering of the kind ever 
held in Hawaii. The movement may be 
regarded as significant. 

Present was a representative coterie of 
social workers as follows: Judge S. B. 
Dole, Associated Charities; Dr. J. S. B. 
Pratt, Board of Health; Mr. Kinney, 
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Board of Education; Miss S. G. Starrett, 
Mrs. Mary Wilcox, Girls’ Industrial 
School; Mrs. E. A. Cooper, Kauluwela 
Community; Judge W. L. Whitney, 
Juvenile Court; J. A. Rath, Men’s 
League and Palama Settlement; A. K. 
Harris, Kakaako Mission; Paul Super, A. 
E. Larimer, Y.M.C.A.; Miss C. Chand- 
ler, Mrs. C. T. Fitts, Y.W.C.A.; Mrs. 
W. F. Dillingham, Mrs. W. L. Whitney, 
Lt.-Col. Cox, Salvation Army; Mrs. F. 
W. Swanzy, Free Kindergarten and Chil- 
drens’ Aid Society; Mrs. A. R. Keller, - 
College Club; Mrs. L. L. McCandless, 
Mrs. S. B. Dole, Hawaii Humane Society ; 
Mrs. W. F. MacFarlane, Lanakila Hale 
and Kapiolani Maternity Home; Rev. J. 
W. Wadman, Rev. W. P. Ferguson, C. 
H. Dickey, Anti-Saloon League; Mrs. F. 
E. Steere and Mr. W. S. Bowen, Asso- 
ciated Charities. 

Unity of action was urged by Judge 
Dole in opening the discussion. He said 
that the vital question in this work was 
whether measures should involve govern- 
ment assistance or subsidy or official 
bureaus. He then read a list of measures 
which had been suggested to the Legisla- 
tive Committee of the Associated Chari- 
ties by various social workers. 

Asked to state his views, Mr. Bowen 
said that the functions of the conference 
should be the getting of social workers to- 
gether for team work and unity of action 
before the opening of the legislature. 

J. W. Wadman, W. J. Whitney, W. 
P. Ferguson, A. K. Harris, Dr. J. S. B. 
Pratt, C. H. Dickey, Mrs. W. F. Dilling- 
ham, H. W. Kinney, J. A. Rath: and 
Mrs. L. McCandless were speakers 
who presented a number of needs that 
should be met: 

1. Anti-Treating Law. 

2. Anti-Screen Law. 

3. A Restriction of Hours for sale of 
liquor in order to protect the laboring 
man on Saturday night. . 

4. The care of dipsomaniacs in the In- 
sane Asylum. 

5. The care of incurables. 

6. The Shelter Home. 

7. The care of delinquent children, de- 
pendent children and mentally deficient 
children. 

8. An adoption law. 

9. A workable desertion law. 

10. A domestic relation court. 

11. A proctor to the divorce court. 

12. A clearing house for dependent chil- 
dren was wanted to be located in some 
private institution. 

13. Mother’s pensions. 

(Continued on page 294.) 
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Kamaiahan Seminary Celebrates Fiftivth Anniversary 


Japanese. 


---Exrrrises Notable 


Chinese. 


Korean. 


Pageant Scenes Representing Three National Groups 


Hand clasping hand in glad greeting; 
dim eyes brightened and young hearts 


aglow! Joyousness?—Aye, and a sweet 


fellowship. 


Same years ago in the home of Dr. 
and Mrs. Luther H. Gulick, a hand- 
ful of Hawaiian girls were fostered. This 
was Kawaiahao Seminary in embryo. The 
institution of today, with its beautiful 
buildings and a capacity enrollment of 126 
girls beggars comparison, but its ideals, 
deep rooted in love and Christian service, 
remain unchanged. 

The founding of the seminary and its 
half hundred years of fruitful service 
were celebrated in a succession of events 
Saturday afternoon, November 28. It 
was a never-to-be-forgotten occasion with 
members of the alumnae, present students, 
trustees, patrons and friends of the school 
in attendance. Enthusiasm ran high, and 
uncertain weather in the afternoon with 
fleeting rainbow glimpses toward the hills, 
ended in a glorious, star-lit night through 
which snatches of song from a homeward 
bound crowd swelled happily. 


Three features of the celebration stand 
out clearly in the memory of those pres- 
ent; the Pageant at 3 o'clock with its 
harmonious atmosphere of grace and color; 
the dignified, simply gowned company of 
Hawaiian women, many of them of ma- 
ture years, representing the alumnae of 
the school, who gathered in reunion and 
finally the banquet, which in brilliancy 
‘and historic interest was the crowning 
event of the day. 


THE PAGEANT. 


In the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, so runs the theme of the Pageant, 
there dwelt upon the beautiful island of 
Oahu, in the Mid-Pacific, a primitive race 
of people whose days were mostly spent 
in mat weaving, quilting, lei making and 
poi pounding. ‘They were called Hawai- 
ians. ‘They loved to sing and their rich 
voices were often heard in the midst of 
their work and always at their games. 

When the white-faced foreigner came, 
the need for something better, something 
higher, something that would lift them to 
the level of the new, kind friends, filled 
the hearts of the kings and chiefs, and 
they eagerly sought education. 

By 1864 the need of home training, as 
well as book knowledge, presented itself to 
the minds and hearts of the good friends 
who were teaching the natives, and the 
spirit of Kawaiahao was sent out to visit 
the Hawaiians and to bring the children 
into a home school. 

Fascinated by her charms, the children 
followed the spirit and soon the number 
of students became too large for the home, 
and a regular boarding school was estab- 
lished. Over this school the spirit of 
Kawaiahao ever hovered and_ skillfully 
guided its industries and activities, ever 
planning that the education given to them 
should make them strong, useful, Christian 
women,—women who should go _ forth 
from the school to be a blessing to the 
peoples of the Islands. 

Years passed; the school prospered and 
as the spirit looked around her beloved 
islands, ever seeking to do good to those 


who would be ministered unto, she heard 
the call of the Orient, and at once she 
sent her little Sprites to bring the Chinese, 
the Japanese, and the Koreans into her 
school, that they too, might go forth to 
minister to others. 

Wondrous was the growth of the 
school, until in 1908, seeing the need of 
still greater development, the Spirit of 
Kawaiahao sent her Sprites for the Spirit 
of Mills and the two schools joined forces 
under the banner of Mid-Pacific Institute, 
in beautiful mew buildings in Manoa 
Valley. 

Year after year the Spirit of Kawaiahao 
sends out her girl graduate who, covered 
with leis and radiant with the hope of the 
future, leads forth the representatives of 
many nations to carry the influence of the 
school to every corner of Hawaii. And 
as she goes, the Spirit blesses her with the 
Kawaiahao motto: 


“Not to be ministered unto but to minister.’’ 


In song and dance and tableaux was 
the story told. The Spirit of Kawaiahao, 
personified by Miss Anna Kamau, a fine 
specimen of Hawaiian womanhood, was 
the center of action, and as each group 
was discovered by her and lured forward 
by dainty sprites in white, bursts of ap- 
plause were heard on all sides. Each 
group was in costume, representing many 
nations of the earth, and from the gracious 
Spirit of Kawaiahao, all receive a com- 
mon blessing. ‘Thus always has been the 
good-will of the Hawaiian toward those 


of other blood. 


The part of each group in the program 
cleverly represented a national pastime, as 
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for instance, “Catching the Dragon’s 
Tail, played picturesquely by a company 
of Japanese girls. The Korean group 
sang in their native tongue and the 
Chinese performed a dainty hoop drill 
with rare grace. 


One of the most enjoyable features of 
the afternoon was an “Industrial Song”, 
the words of which follow. This was 
sung by girl students dressed to represent 
the different branches taught in the school. 


Oh, we’re workers and we’re players and we’re 

singers, 2 
Always busy and happy and gay, ee 
For'we’re learning, learning, ever learning, 
How to fill the hours of each day. 


Chorus. 


Oh, we’re workers and we’re players and we’re 
singers, . 
Always busy and happy and gay. 


Yes, there’s washing on Mondays and Thursdays, 

When we make our clothes so clean and white, 

When we soap, and soap, and rub, rub, rub, 
and rinse them, 

And hang them on the line to dry. 


Chorus. 


When ’tis cooking we make bread and cake 
and puddings, 

All as good, as good, as good can be, 

Then there’s rice and choc’late, fish and poi, 

For ’tis these we all like best you see. 


Chorus. 


We can sew with tiny little stitches, 
As we mend and sew on this and that, 
And to finish all our pretty dresses, 
We just tat,and tat, and tat, and tat. 


Chorus. 


When for school the bell brings’ all together, 

Then we work and think with all our might, 

For ’tis read, and write, and spell, and add, 
and study, 

Till we’ve learned our lessons all aright. 


Chorus. 


Oh, we’re workers so ready and so willing, 

Always busy and happy and gay, 

While we wash, iron, bake, clean, read, write, 
sew and garden, 

To fill the hours of each day. 


Chorus. 


As a crowning event, the Lei Girls 
threw their ropes of flowers around the 
Kawaiahao graduate, who led forth the 
representatives of many nations to be 
blessed by the Spirit of Kawaiahao. Most 
of the action took place on the upper ter- 
race to which it was transferred with the 
incoming of the various nationalities. 

On the lower bank a grass house fur- 
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The grass house and a group of primitive 


nished the native Hawaiian atmosphere 
into which the Spirit of Kawaiahao first 
entered. Around this house the native 
arts of weaving, quilting, poi making, etc., 
were exploited. Lei be-decked girls loung- 
ed about the doors singing early meles to 
the accompaniment of the ukulele. Out 
of this atmosphere of abondon the native 
girl was first aroused by the early found- 
ers of Kawaiahao. 

Credit for this superb performance is 
due Miss Ethel F. Mills, department of 
music, Kawaiahao Seminary. She was 
assisted by Berger’s Band, the music for 
the benediction being composed by Cap- 
tain Berger especially for the occasion. 


THE BANQUET. 


The dining room presented a festive 
and animated scene. ‘To the left, at tables 
reaching the length of the room, were 
seated the members of the alumnae. To 
the right were patrons and friends of the 
school, making. 300 in all. Quantities 
of pepper boughs furnished effective 
decorations for the room, with crysanthe- 
mums and other fall flowers brightening 
the tables. In the arch to the right of 
the speakers’ table was an effective: ar- 
rangement of ferns and pepper boughs, in 
the center of which the gold numerals, 
1864-1914 were emblazoned. Every- 
where was spontaneous gaiety, with 
snatches of song and class yells, many of 
them revivals of early days of Kawaiahao, 
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Hawaiian girls as seen in the Pageant. 


punctuating the subdued murmur. ‘The 
viands were excellent, and when at the 
end of the repast Mr. F. C. Atherton rose 
to fulfill his part as toastmaster, it was 
with complete satisfaction that the com- 
pany gave him attention. 

Mr. Atherton was in splendid form. 
As the official representative of the Board 
of Trustees he welcomed the members of 
the alumnae and all friends of the school. 
The occasion, was the more remarkable 
and delightful, he said, because of the 
presence of one of the first graduates, 
Mrs. Haina Imhoff, and also that of the 
first principal, Mrs. Lydia Bingham Coan, 
and Mr. O. H. Gulick, a brother of Dr. 
Luther Gulick, the founder of the school. 
In introducing Mr. Gulick as the first 
speaker, he paid high tribute to the un- 
selfish devotion and foresightedness of the 
early pioneers. 


Mr. Gulick was enthusiastically  re- 
ceived and touched a sympathetic cord 
by prefacing his paper in English with a 
few remarks in Hawaiian. The native 
language, he said in explanation, better 
expressed the emotions of the heart. His 
paper follows: 


KAW AIAHAO SEMINARY. 


Lahainaluna Seminary had flourished 
for thirty years; the Hilo Boys’. Boarding 
School for twenty-five years, when in the 
early sixties there was an awakening to 
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the need of girls’ schools for the daughters 
of Hawaii. 

The Wailuku Girls’ School, founded 
in 1838, had finished its most useful 
career. 

Mrs. Fidelia Coan’s family girls school 
had for years brought blessings to house- 
holds and families in Hilo, Puna, and 
Hamakua, but this also had come to a 
close. 

In 1863 Rev. and Mrs. C. B. Andrews 
opened the Makawao Girls’ School, whose 
lineal descendant today is the flourishing 
Miaunaolu Seminary. 

In the same year, 1863, Mr. and Mrs. 
O. H. Gulick started a boarding school 
for girls in Ka-u. This was continued 
at Waiohinu two years, but was moved 
thence to Oahu, nine of the Ka-u school 
girls landing with their teachers at Wai- 
alua from Ka-u on August 7, 1865. 

Miss Ogden still carried on her small 
school at Makiki, where the Maternity 
Home is now located on Beretania Street. 
But Honolulu was in need. 

Dr. and Mrs. Luther H. Gulick had 
five young children of their own, and had 
taken into their family Kate Corgat, the 
half-white daughter of the former pilot 
of Ponabe, the Frenchman Corgat, who 
twelve years before had given the Mis- 
sionaries from America and Hawaii a 
warm Christian welcome to the shores of 
Micronesia. T hey had also received into 
their household the children sent to Hono- 
lulu by their missionary sisters in Micro- 
nesia. 

Mrs. Gulick felt that her opportunity 
had come. No one else could begin the 
school. She had been longing for more 
missionary work to do, and now the door 
was open. 

She writes: “Opened school this morn- 
ing with eight scholars.” Among the first 
of the incoming girls was Mirriam, a girl 
from Ka-u, whom she had found upon the 
visit made to the Gulick family at Ka-u 
after her return to Hawaii from Ponabe. 
This girl became as one of her daughters, 
and has been known to many of us as the 
talented wife of Rev. S. W. Kekuewa, 
once a missionary to Micronesia, and later 
pastor in Kohala, and at the present time 
pastor of the Waialua Church. She left 
her large family for the heavenly home 
about two years ago. 

* Mrs. Gulick’s school of eight girls was 
the humble beginning of Kawaiahao Sem- 
“inary. 

’ From month to month the numbers in- 
creased, boarders were received and aid 
in teaching was rendered by kind neigh- 
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Dr. and Mrs. Luther H. Gulick, the founders of Kawaiahao Seminary. 


this family school, that names are seldom 
mentioned. We simply know from Mrs. 
Gulick’s journal, that at one time “the 
most of the sixteen children had colds’ ; 
that “on Sunday six were sick’, that on 
Saturday she “went with nine children to 
the woods.’ She further says, that, “on 
another Saturday we had carriages to take 
nineteen of us, and horses for three more,” 
and that still at another time “we all went 
out to Manoa to bathe.” 

The school continued to increase and 
when in 1867 the need for permanent help 
became imperative ‘Miss Lydia Bingham 
was invited to become the Principal of the 
youthful and promising institution. 

There is one feature that has character- 
ized this institution all the years, regard- 
ing which I desire the pleasure of. speak- 
ing, namely that Kawaiahao has ever been 
the gracious Alma Mater for the daugh- 
ters of the many noble men of the race 
who have gone forth as missionaries from 


Hawai to the Marquesas and to the 
several groups of Micronesia. I can not 
give the number of these missionary 


daughters who have enjoyed for various 
terms the great privileges that this benign 
institution has afforded, but the number 
is considerable, and the blessings imparted 
are incalculable. 

The Providence which brought Miss 
Bingham to the leadership of this sem- 
inary has continued to guide, bringing as 
the years called, a succession of lofty 
minded Christian workers upon whom 
has fallen the mantle of Mrs. Gulick’s 
and Mrs. Coan’s devoted consecration. 

Of the later broadening growth of the 


beloved Kawaiahao Seminary, others will 
now speak. 


2, 2, ¢, 
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Mrs. Coan was the next speaker, the 
company rising en-masse to greet her. Mrs. 
Coan will celebrate her eightieth birth- 
day this coming Christmas, and as she 
rose to respond to the toast, “The Com- 
ing of the First Principal”, she seemed a 
marvel of tranquil grace. Of the hard- 
ships of early days, she spoke as follows: 


The meeting of the American Board in 
1863 was held at Rochester, N. Y. Dr. 
Anderson, then Secretary of the Board, 
had. but recently returned from a. tour of 
investigation in the Sandwich Islands, and 
he gave an extended report of what he 
had seen and heard of the work of the 
missionaries among the Hawatians. He 
dwelt forcibly upon the need of more 
effort for the education of the native 
girls, such education as would. prepare 
them for duty as wives and mothers. To 
one who listened to him, one whose birth- 
land the islands were, and whose parents 
had spent years of toil upon their shores, 
there came a strong desire to return to 
Hawaii... She knew the work had been 
most dear to her parents. They had de- 
sired to live and die among the people 
they had loved and. labored for. They 
had left them only because of failing 
strength. She would go and work as 
they had worked, but the way was not 
then .open—other work filled her hands. 
Three years passed. Meanwhile Dr. and 
Mrs. Gulick had taken into their home at 
Honolulu several little girls, daughters of 
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Hawaiian missionaries in Micronesia and 
the Marquesas. They were caring for 
them, and praying Kawaiahao Seminary 
into existence. 

In 1865 Mr. and Mrs. H. Bingham, 
Jr., were in the States, seeking health. 
They had spent several months in Hono- 
lulu while en route from the Gilbert Isl- 
ands and had been deeply impressed with 
this same need of teachers for Hawaiian 
girls. Their representations again drew 
my attention seriously to the subject. Then 
came an assurance of support and co-opera- 
tion from the H. M. C. 8. Through Dr. 
Gulick’s influence the Cousins had pledged 
themselves to raise $400 for the salary of 
a teacher. The A. B. C. F. M. would 
give me free passage in the “Morning 
Star.’ I shall never forget my last sight 
of my beloved father, as on the wharf at 
Boston, standing on something that raised 
him a little above the crowd about him, 
he waved his hat in farewell and sang 
with firm, clear voice: 

“Weaft, waft ye winds, His story.” 
It almost broke my heart to leave him. 
A voyage of four months brought us to 
Honolulu and on the 13th of March 
1867 we were welcomed by Dr. Gulick 
and other friends and were soon con- 
veyed to the mission premises at Kawaia- 
hao. On our way thither I had my first 
impression of the holoku; it was of blue 
cotton velvet. I thought it strange ma- 
terial for a night gown and strange a 
woman should be wearing it on the street! 
Mother Hubbards had not then come 
into vogue, and the one in question was 
of course a novelty to me. Three build- 
ings stood upon the premises now belong- 
ing to Kawaiahao Seminary, the lot at 
that time being narrower ‘than at pres- 
ent by the width of a lane on the Ewa 
side. The buildings were the old Clark 
house, the Mission Bindery and the 
Printing house; this latter was of coral 
stone and stood in the rear. The 
“Cousins” had kindly furnished means for 
the papering of a little upper room 
(reached by an outside stairway) in the 
old adobe addition of the bindery, and 
Cousin Mattie Chamberlain had thought- 
fully added dainty muslin curtains to the 
quaint, low windows. 
home. 


This was to be my 
Later when other improvements 
called for paint upon the place I watched 
my chances when the workmen left at 
night, to possess myself of paintpot and 
brush and by lamp light, covered over the 
dingy panels of the door and window 
casings that they might be more in har- 
mony with paper and curtains. 

Two weeks from the day of arrival 
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school began. There were twelve pupils. 
Our school room was in the basement of 
the Printing House. Part of the floor 
was covered with large coral stones on 
which the presses had formerly stood, part 
with boards that in various places were 
rotten and broken through to the ground. 
Over this section Dr. Gulick spread 
Ponape mats, and we tried to walk cir- 
cumspectly that ankles might not be 
sprained. The thick, rough walls had 
been at sometime whitewashed, but they 
were strikingly party colored now, with 
stains of mold and of rain that had come 
through broken windows. There were no 
desks, a table, a few chairs, and a bench 
composed our furniture. I had come 
from the Ohio Female College, in the 
suburbs of Cincinnati, where the appoint- 
ments were all first class, for those days. 
I noted contrasts, but those in material 
things were not greater than those in 
mind. I had been teaching twelve years 
in Boarding Schools and Academies. My 
classes had been mainly those of advanced 
grades. It was a new and strange ex- 
perience to deal with scholars that did not 
know my language, and whose tongue 
was so unknown to me. But it was not 
without interest even if it was a-b, ab. 
Over the basement there was one large 
It was cumbered with rubbish of 
broken packing boxes and much debris of 
fallen plastering, this having collected 
through a series of years from the jars 
occasioned by salutes fired from Punch- 
bowl. One afternoon Dr. Gorwin, Dr. 
Judd, and Dr. Gulick came as a commit- 
tee from the Hawatian Board to see what 
use could be made of this room in the in- 
terests of the school. With chalk they 
marked upon the floor how it might be 
divided into four apartments, a teacher's 
parlor, a bedroom, dining room, and 
storeroom. Sitting in the poorly lighted, 
ill-ventilated basement below, I had had 
visions of a cheerful, well-equipped school 
room on the floor above. Should it be 
only vision, and should the partitions be 
put in and four unsatisfactory rooms take 


room. 


the place of the one so much needed? I. 


put in my plea, and the committee most 
kindly considered it. I had the coveted 
school room. The Ladies’ Society of the 
Essex Street Church in Boston and friends 
of mine in York, Penn., prior to my leav- 
ing the States had made donations for the 
projected enterprise, which were sufficient 
to procure comfortable desks and benches, 
not of foreign make, but turned out of a 
Honolulu cabinet shop. About forty pu- 
pils were accommodated. Years after I 
think ninety were crowded into it. 
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After the close of the first term Dr. 
and Mrs. Gulick moved with their own 
children to their cottage in Manoa Valley, 
and the “Seminary” passed wholly into 
my charge. In Dr. and Mrs. Gulick I 
ever found the kindest, truest friends. In 
my ignorance of native character and lack 
of experience in training children, I need- 
ed advice and from these friends I gained 
much help. Mrs. Gulick was a model of 
loving patience in bearing with their fail- 
ings, and the doctor showed that decision 
in discipline was necessary and beneficial. 
The first donation to enter upon my day 
book with double entries, was “one dollar 
from Mrs. C.’ It was followed by the 
item “For Whip, $1.00”, but this was for 
a horse, not for the girls. 

Friends were wonderfully good and 
kind to us. Dr. and Mrs. Gulick allowed 
us the use of household chattels, till, one 
by one, we could secure them for our- 
selves. They loaned their carriage for a 
while, and Mr. Oramel Gulick gave us a 
horse. But when we had no vehicle he 
was put in pasture at Punahou. He must 
surely have “gone to grass,’ for we never 
saw him again. 

I had had only very limited practice in 
housekeeping. When I came to have 
three houses upon my hands to care for, a 
growing family to feed, a school to keep, 
and no servants, I needed indeed to be- 
stir myself. But I was ably assisted dur- 
ing the first year by Miss Lizzie John- 
son, whose salary was paid by the Ladies’ 
Ben. Society of Honolulu. Miss Margaret 
Flaxman was my helper the second year, 
and then my sister Lizzie came; the en- 
larging school needing an increased force 
of teachers. Our cares were manifold, 
and they were multiplied by our limita- 
tions. By aid from the Ladies’ Ben. So- 
ciety the third story of the Printing 
House was fitted up as a dormitory for 
twenty little girls, but there was no place 
for trunks and clothing except the attic, 
and no light reached this spot save that 
from the room below which entered 
through a trap door in the ceiling. The 
annoyances from the darkness were more 
than can be told. I consulted a carpenter 
and found a dormer-window could be put 
in for thirty dollars. There was no 
money for such an outlay except in my 
own short purse, but the roof was broken 
open, and the blessed light came in. The 
very next mail brought me this sum, un- 
solicited, from friends in the States. I 
may mention in passing that one day, 
reaching out from this window to secure 
a hairbrush that a-child had let fall into 
the gutter of the roof, I almost lost my 
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Mrs. Lydia Bingham Coan, the first Principal, taken on the lanai of “Gilbertinia” 
November, 1914. 


balance, and narrowly escaped falling to 
the coral stone steps below, 

The judgment of the “Cousins” in 
those days urged the necessity of keeping 
the girls together, under watchful care, 
not only through term time but in vaca- 
tion. It was exceedingly difficult to find 
those who would come in as substitutes 
while a teacher might slip away for a 
rest and change. I went, once, sixteen 
months on the stretch without vacation. 
It was wearing, but I am not sure that it 
was not better for the girls that they 


were thus guarded and sheltered from 


harm. te 
’ Yet it seems to me there are many 
open questions in this matter of the edu- 


cation of Polynesians. It is very hard to 
say what will ensure the greatest suc- 
cess. Failures are marked and many. 
But there is good fruit from seed sown 
by those who have gone forth weeping 
and there is still occasion: for more tears 
and more seed sowing. 


c2 % 2 
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The Alumnae Quartette composed of 
Mrs. W. R. Chilton, Jr., Mrs. Herman 
Miller, Mrs. A. H. Lucag and Mrs. 
George Gilman furnished the next num- 
ber. 


Mrs. Margaret Waldron spoke in place 
of Mrs. Imhoff, who felt physically un- 
equal to the task. Her paper was bright 
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and colorful, and gave glimpses of school 
and community life which implicated 
several gray haired men about the speak- 
er’s table. Some of Hawaii’s pillars of 
strength were “just boys” once, and very 
lively youngsters they must have been. 
Mrs. Waldron’s paper follows: 


Mrs. Imhof has kindly given me notes, 
thus enabling me to go further back than 
my time. She was with Mr. and Mrs. 
Gulick one year. In 1867 the Misses 
Bingham started the school proper. The 
sole support of the school was derived 
from the tuition money. Waste not, want 
not was one of their mottoes, and the re- 
sult was, the school was always able to 
meet its obligations. 

In the early seventies, Miss Atherton, 
sister of the late Mr. J. B. Atherton, 
played the part of good Samaritan. 
Through her efforts a Wilcox & Gibbs 
sewing machine, a piano, and horse and 
buggy became the property of the school. 
Eight years after, when I entered the 
school, the old horse was still doing ser- 
vice. He ought to have been named 
Bonaparte, for seven-eighths of him were 
bones. From the very start, industrial 
education was one of the drawing cards. 
Its importance was so felt that several 
girls were taken from the Catholic Sisters 
end entered at the Seminary, 
them being Princess Likelike. Now I 
have come to my time. Let me show you 
a few pictures as seen by myself. 

The first picture is dated 1878. Two 
adobe houses face King Street. To the 
rear stands another building, a coral one. 
The bell has rung for dinner, forty pairs 
of legs are headed for the cellar. Punct- 
uality is a necessity—forty girls and only 
twenty-five seats. Table cloths and knives 
and folks are unheard of luxuries. The 
meal consists of a piece of salmon, two 
inches square, and a bowl of pot, served 
in tin dishes. For breakfast, barley and 
molasses, and for supper a couple of 
crackers and fruit of some kind. Such 
was our daily fare, yet we never heard of 
appendicitis, gastritis or other fads of to- 
day. Our teachers were kind and we 
loved them. 

I will mention Miss Flaxman, who 
many a night went without supper so as 
to be able to give it to some child who 
needed it. When she left we said, “what 
will become of us?” 

Simplicity was our creed. We were 
satisfied with hair ribbons one-fourth of 
an inch wide, and one-third of a yard 
long. One day I was sent on an errand 
to Friel & Bush’s grocery store. These 
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were the instructions: “Go and get ten 
cents worth of nutmeg. On the street 
hang your head, look no man in the 
face. What was there about a man’s 
face that I was not allowed to see. It’s 
a poor article that won't bear investiga- 
tion. When I met the first man I forgot 
all about my nutmeg and stood there with 
my mouth and eyes wide open gazing 
at this prohibited article. Had I follow- 
ed up these instructions, I presume Id 
have been an old maid today of the Lady 
Tompkins stamp instead of the mother of 
three lovely girls. 

The second picture, Miss Norton is 
principal. Table cloths and napkins, and 
knives and forks are introduced. A wood- 
en building has been erected and the din- 
ing room occupies a space in it. The food 
is better. More teachers are added to the 
faculty. Music is included in the course 
of study. Talk about watching a game 
of basket ball now-a-days! we had more 
fun watching Messrs. Wéailliam and 
George Castle learning to ride that five- 
foot bicycle. Professor and Mrs. Castle 
of New York, teachers of the new fangle 
dances, could take lessons from these two 
brothers in gracefulness. 

Here’s a picture of Deborah Haina or 
Mother Gunner as we loved to call her, 
chasing Mr. Tenney across the lawn. I 
overheard the conversation—just before 
this—Mr. T.— ‘Were the Hawaiian’s 
ever cannibals’? D.—“Yes, I feel very 
I'd like you for dinner’—the 
chase follows. 

Miss Alexander and Miss Malone ap- 
pear in this fourth picture, also dear Miss 
Hopper whom we all loved. I think of 
those days as ice cream days. Mr. Fuller 
was engaged to be married to Miss Alex- 
ander and ice cream with the compliments 
of Mr. F. was a common dish. Those 
were A No. 1 financial days for me, I 
was letter carrier at the rate of ten cents 
per, paid by Mr. Fuller. 

Fifth picture: “Too much work and 
no play makes Jack a dull boy.’ The 
play is furnished by our dear Queen. 
Her Waikiki home was always open to 
us for a day's outing. Here we sit under 
the cocoanut trees enjoying a lovely lunch 
furnished by her. Long may she live in 
our memories. 

Sixth picture: Miss Pepoon and Miss 
Davis at the wheel of education. It is 
Hallowe'en eve. A rigged up papaia man 
stands in Miss Davis’ room. Mr. Frank 
Cooke, “the man of all men” is phoned 
for. The papaia man refuses to speak. 
The police are sent for, the poor, innocent 


hungry; 
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man gets the club, when lo! and behold! 
only a papaia man. 

“Mums” the word with our crowd. 

Seventh picture: It is dated June 4, 
1891. Dear Mother Pope is here and 
with her the graduating class of two— 
Lucy Aukai and the speaker. Both are 
teachers in the public schools now. 

Thus far runs my memory and no 
farther. 

The world is progressing at a rapid 
pace and Hawaii must keep up in order to 
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hold her own—for the betterment of Ha- 
waii nei, for the betterment of her people 
—morally and intellectually... This she 
has done and is doing, but could she 
have done it, if the foundation laid by 
Kawaiahao Seminary wasn't there, ready 
to be built upon? 

Kawaiahao must have turned out scores 
of good mothers, for every great man had 
@ aood mother. 

“Her children shall arise and call her 
blessed.” 


Building first used by Kawaiahao Seminary in 1867. 


Mr. W. R. Castle, the next speaker, 
likened his paper, Fifty Years of Kawaia- 
hao” to the “Bonaparte” of Mrs. Wal- 
dron’s reminiscences. Although necessarily 
full of the “bones” of history, the audience 
found these reminiscences full of interest: 


FIFTY YEARS OF KAWAIAHAO 
SEMINARY. 


To many people born in Hawaii, perhaps 
no spot is more sacred or surrounded with 
more hallowed and cherished memories than 
“The Mission” in Honolulu. In the days long 
gone by, almost a hundred years ago, when 
a branch of the American Protestant Mis- 
sion was established in Honolulu, the King 
set apart for its use an ample piece of ground 
in “Kawaiahao”. Strictly speaking, Kawaia- 
hao applied only to a small parcel lying south 
of the angle of King and South Streets, when 
an old chief named “Hao,” in digging a well, 
unexpectedly developed a spring. So the spot 
was named for the event,—‘“The Water Pro- 
duced by Hao;” or “Kawaiahao.” But, for 
lack of other distinctive terms, the name grew 
to include the whole section, as far as where 
Punchbowl Street now is; nearly to Queen 
Street and mauka to Printers’ Lane. Print- 
ers’ Lane ran mauka from King Street, where 
the large gate now opens into the Y.W.C.A. 
Homestead, then northerly to Punchbowl street 
The Mission included about all of Kawaia- 
hao. Makai of King Street stood the Church, 
the Depository on Kawaiahao Lane, the 
Schoolhouse, the Chamberlain, Cooke and 
Bingham cottages, with their outhouses. 


Mauka of King Street were the Clark, 
Castle and Parker places, and on the town 
side of Printers’ Lane, near the Clark house, 
the old Printing Office and Bindery; Gulick 
Lane adjoined the town side of the Clark 
place. 

I use the names of streets and places fa- 
miliar to us now, but the then “Mission,” 
Kawaiahao, was a dry and sterile plain, with 
hardly a tree or shrub, and little to render it 
pleasing to the eye. Water for domestic use 
was obtained from shallow wells; it was 
brackish and unsatisfying, but it was all there 
was excepting in the rainy season, when some 
water was caught in barrels and tubs, which 
furnished. a welcome change. There were 
except life itself. 
But the men and women of that day were full 
of earnest devotion to the cause of enlighten- 
ing and Christianizing the people of the land, 
and cared little for some hardships. 

They believed in the power of the press, 
and the Printing Office and Bindery were 
among the first buildings erected. The form- 
er stood in the west angle of Printer’s Lane 
and consisted’ of a substantial coral two-story 
building with a high basement. Between the 
building and Printers’ Lane was a pit sub- 
stantially walled up, with its floor level with 
the basement floor, having a good well in one 
corner. In front of the Printing House, but 
still back from King Street, stood the Bindery, 
not so substantially or well built, also of two 
stories. As appliances and methods improved 
and cheapened in town, it became unnecessary 
to continue the large expense of maintaining 
a separate Mission Printing House and Bind- 


few pleasures in living, 
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ery, and some time in the fifties, perhaps sixty 
years ago, the use of both was discontinued, 
though I well remember the typesetting, print- 
ing and book-binding which was still carried 
on to some extent. Then for a time the two 
buildings were deserted and silent, except the 
northwest half of the Bindery, which was 
used as a study and library by the Rev. E. W. 
Clark, and for bedrooms on the upper floor. 
Like other deserted buildings, these houses be- 
came places of mystery and fearsomeness to 
the mission children. They were avoided at 
night and broken into by day to see what they 
contained. The fine array of windows over- 
looking Printers’ Lane soon became targets 
for the development of accurate throwing of 
stones, and before long began to present a 
decidedly disreputable appearance. A _ few 
days ago I saw a statement attributed to our 
wise and peace loving President, that the fir- 
ing at the U. S. S. “Nashville,” or her launch, 
was a friendly act on the part of Turkey to 
warn our ship-of-war that there was danger 
thereabouts; and for the first time in sixty 
years or so it has occurred to me that the 
throwing of stones by those boys at that vener- 
able building was also a friendly act to serve 
as a warning and notice that—under certain 
circumstances—boys dangerous. I find 
much comfort in this thought. 

These buildings continued to stand unused 
and lonely for several years. Then the Clarks 
moved away and their home stood silent and 
unoccupied. About 1863 Rev. Dr. L. H. Gulick, 
who became Corresponding Secretary of the 
Hawaiian Board, and his family, took posses- 
sion of the premises, and in 1864 sometime, as 
a practical demonstration of his very strong 
belief in the industrial education of Hawaiian 
girls, took in a number as the beginning and 
nucleus of a school for girls. They became 
members of the family, being treated exactly 
as his own children, and were taught the 
principles of domestic economy, as well as the 
three Rs. 

About this time the Hawaiian Mission Chil- 
dren’s Society, more familiarly known as the 
“Cousins’ Society,” became interested in the 
subject of girls’ schools. The Society was 
originally formed in 1852 for the promotion 
of “cousinly” feeling among the children and 
descendants of missionaries, the cultivating of 
a missionary spirit, and for the support of 
missionaries’ children who should go forth as 
missionaries. The last became the moving and 
principal object, when Dr. L. H. Gulick went 
as the Society’s missionary to Micronesia, and 
when he had to lay down that work some 
years later, on account of ill health, the ques- 
tion arose whether the object stated was not 
too restricted. During the year 1863-4 ani- 
mated discussions were held at the monthly 
meetings on the advisability of the Society’s 
establishing a Female Boarding School. No 
positive action was taken, but from the records 
of the treasurer it appears that some money 
was paid over to Dr. Gulick “for the estab- 
‘lishment of a Ragged School.” The intention 
was to establish a sort of industrial school for 
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the waifs of Honolulu; but, on the failure of 
that project, a part of the fund was used in 
the support of his family school. From the 
“Cousins” records of the annual meeting in 
June, 1866, it appears that the project for a 
Female Boarding School, to replace the Family 
School of Dr. Gulick, was adopted. The 
treasurer says: “At the beginning of the year 
(July or August, 1865) the sum of $450 was 
appropriated for a female teacher for a 
boarding school, but it being impossible to 
procure one, it was voted by the Society to 
contribute a part of the amount—$300—to the 
following objects, viz: 

To L. H. Gulick for the support of children 
of Hawaiian Missionaries in his 
School, $125. 

For building purposes at Makawao, $100, 
and $75 for destitute children at the Koloa 
Female Seminary.” 

The Recording Secretary at the same time 
makes this interesting statement: “After ten 
months spent in vain efforts to obtain a teach- 
er, during which time members of the board 
were in correspondence with all the eligible 
young ladies on the Islands, the funds were 
diverted”, etc. * * * and ‘at the same time a 
resolution passed the Society to the effect that 
we offer Miss Lydia K. Bingham the sum of 
$450 per year as teacher, in case that the 
American Board would pay her passage to the 
Islands.” The Annual Report for the fol- 
lowing year states that “The Society was glad 
to welcome at the gathering in March, Captain 
Bingham and Lady and Miss Lydia Bingham” 
* * * who has “since her arrival, March 13th, 
been teaching in the Female Academy under 
the management of Dr. Gulick.” The Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Miss M. A. Chamberlain, 
also writes of the arrival of Miss Bingham, 
“who was invited by our Board to return to 
her birthplace and engage in teaching in 
some school for Hawaiian girls, the Society 
paying her salary. * * * a committee of the 
Society fitted up a room for her in the premises 
of Dr. Gulick in whose Family School it was 
thought best she should commence her labors. 
We are truly grateful to that kind, Overruling 
Hand which has so guided us to the selection 
of one so admirably fitted for the work, and 
one in whom all our hearts are united.” But 
I will leave to the more gifted pen of that 
lady, who, Heaven be praised, is still with us, 


Boarding 


the tale of those early years of struggle and 
privation. Suffice it for me to say that the 
debt which Christian education in Hawaii 
owes to her faithful and self-denying life and 
work in those early years of “Kawaiahao,” 
can never be fully repaid. 

Continuing to quote from the Annual Re- 
ports of the “Cousins’ Society,’ the Corre- 
sponding Secretary in 1868 says: ‘Shortly 
after the last Annual Meeting (probably July, 
1867) Miss Bingham assumed the entire con- 
trol of the Kawaiahao Female Seminary, as its 
acknowledged Principal, renting the premises 
of Mr. Clark.” The report then pays a well- 
deserved tribute to the work of Dr. and Mrs. 
L. H. Gulick, and continues: “The grant of 
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$1000 from the Hawaiian Board enabled Miss 
Bingham to put into good repair the old Print- 
ing office for a school building, adding cool 
and spacious verandahs * * * Miss C. Ather- 
ton, one of our adopted cousins has shown 
her true family interest, with us, by her un- 
wearied efforts to raise the funds to purchase 
the school premises. Success has crowned the 
efforts. $1951 have been contributed by this 
ever generous Honolulu public, and the build- 
ings are now held in trust by the American 
Board for the School.” Thus, as early as 1868, 
Kawaiahao became indebted to the Athertons, 
who have ever since continued to be its most 
faithful and munificent patrons. 

In January, 1869, Miss Bingham’s sister, 
Lizzie K., arrived and joined in conducting 
the school. About the middle of 1868 Miss 
Ogden’s Makiki Family School was discon- 
tinued and merged into Kawaiahao, and the 
same year funds were given which completed 
the transformation of the old Printing House 
into school premises. The upper floor became 
a dormitory; the lower was already in use as 
a schoolroom, and the basement became the 
Hawaiian dining hall. Under the able leader- 
ship of Miss Bingham, the school rapidly out- 
grew its quarters. Till funds could be ob- 
tained and new buildings erected, pupils had 
to be turned off. Day scholars were permit- 
ted for a number of years, but it was always 
a feature of doubtful utility and was dis- 
continued in 1871 (says the Report of the 
Cousins’ Society), subject to a few exceptions 
from time to time. In 1870, with funds se- 
cured from friends by Miss Lydia Bingham, 
an addition to the buildings was erected, 
which provided a much needed dining-room, 
kitchen, etc., thus further increasing the effici- 
ency of the school. 

Miss Lydia Bingham, having brought the 
school into fine shape, resigned in October, 
1873, and became Mrs. Titus Coan, having 
completed six and a half years leadership. 
She was succeeded by her sister, Miss Eliza- 
beth K. Bingham, who, in spite of frail 
health, continued as Principal until 1880. For 
a year, 1875-6, Miss L. F. Ingraham was Asso- 
ciate Principal, and during her time an im- 
petus was given to calisthenics and exercise. 
Later, during the same period, Miss Mar- 
garet Flaxman acted as Principal while Miss 
Bingham was absent on an enforced vacation. 

In 1891 Margaret Powers, now Mrs. Wal- 
dron, read a very interesting paper review- 
ing her years of connection with the school. 
She joined in 1878, and says: “We led the 
simple life, our dinning-room was in the base- 
ment of the old printing office, which was also 
used between meals for the recitations of two 
or three childrens’ classes. Breakfast con- 
sisted of bread and milk; dinner of poi, with 
meat or salmon; supper, of bread and mo- 


‘lasses or crackers in place of bread; very 


simple, but of the best and nutritious, we 
were generally well.” 

The “Cousins” continued for several years 
to devote the largest part of their funds to 
the support and maintenance of the school, 
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first, by paying the salary of the Principal, 
second, by supporting one or more girls, gen- 
erally the daughters of missionaries, in the 
school. But for two or three years before 
the appointment of trustees by the Hawaiian 
Board there was a growing feeling that, as 
the funds of the Society were contributed 
from all over the islands, and quite largely 
by those who were called upon.to bear the 
burden of supporting girls’ schools in their 
own localities, without help from Honolulu, 
it was hardly right to give such a preference 
to the Kawaiahao School. It was also felt 
that as the Hawaiian Board was practically 
sponsor for all the mission schools, it should 
provide for Kawaiahao also. Probably in 
consequence of this discussion in the Cousins’ 
Society, which foreshadowed the withdrawal 
of a large part of the financial assistance it 
had granted; Miss Bingham, in June, 1876, 
addressed a letter to the Hawaiian Board 
asking that a committee be appointed to 
into the condition and needs of 
Kawaiahao Seminary and that trustees be ap- 
pointed to take charge of its property and 
affairs. This was referred to the Education 
Committee of the Board, which reported in 
October following, and _ probably 
for the matter appears to have been dropped 
by the Hawaiian Board. The discussion 
among the ‘Cousins,’ however, continued 
vigorously, with a growth in strength of the 
that Kawaiahao Seminary ought 
no longer to depend upon that society for its 
existence, or even a considerable part of its 
support. Consequently, at the Annual Meet- 
ing in June, 1877, the appropriation for 
“salary of the principal of Kawaiahao Sem- 
inary” discontinued, an allowance 
the “support of teachers’ was inserted in 
place thereof, and a general appropriation to 
be used in all the Girls’ Boarding Schools 
for aid to the children of Missionaries and 
Ministers was passed. This system was con- 
tinued for many years, coming to an end only 
about ten years ago, at which time the total 
aid granted to “Kawaiahao’” 
$16,910. 

_ This action by the “Cousins” was followed 
immediately by a new appeal by Miss Bing- 
ham to the Hawaiian Board, which then re- 
considered its 


examine 


adversely, 


conviction 


was for 


amounted to 


action of the previous year, 
‘and, after an attempt to secure concurrent and 
joint action by the “Cousins,” namely, to have 
two | trustees appointed by each association 
‘and a fifth by those four, which the “Cousins” 
“refused, the Hawaiian Board then appointed 
as De ciecs for the Kawaiahao Seminary the 
following. nominees of the Education Com- 
‘mittee : Rev. Dr. C. M. Hyde, Rey. S. E. 
*Bishop, . Rey. _M. Kuaea, Hon. A. F. Judd and 
iW: R. Castle; and it was further 

“Voted, that the use and care of the prop- 
“erty “of the Kawaiahao Female Seminary, now 
“ins char; re ‘of ‘this Hawaiian Board, be com- 
mitted to. the foregoing Board 
the same conditions as those adopted in re- 
“gard to ‘the, Waialua Female Seminary, with 
“the: ‘exception that yacancies in the Board shall 
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be filled by election in the Hawaiian Board.” 
These trustees met in the parlor of the 
Seminary on the evening of December 3rd, 


1877; accepted the trust placed upon them, 
and requested Dr. Hyde to prepare by-laws 
and rules of procedure. These were con- 


sidered at the following meeting held in the 
same place, December 21st, 1877, and, with 
some modifications, adopted; and, so far as 
continued to be the rules for the 
guidance of the trustees. The trustees or- 
ganized by electing Dr. Hyde, president; A. 
F. Judd, secretary; and W. R. Castle, auditor. 
Thereafter for many years the trustees met 


I know, 


at irregular times as business arose and the 
Principal of the School desired advice and 
All but one of the original trus- 
as well 


assistance. 
tees, as several of their successors, 
have passed on, their places in the ranks hay- 
ing been taken by worthy successors, till the 
Kawaiahao Seminary, about 1907, became 
merged in the Mid-Pacific Institute and their 
functions as Trustees of Kawaiahao Seminary, 


exclusively, ceased to exist. 


One of the first duties of the trustees was 
to get funds for new buildings and additions 
to the plant. Through a generous gift from 
Mrs. Sage of Ware, Mass. joined with a 
number of donations from some of those al- 
ways ready friends in Hawaii, “Sage Hall” 
erected in 1879, which provided much 
needed room for social and devotional uses 


was 


for various 
also more 


as well as administrative pur- 
dormitory .space for the 
constantly growing clientage. In those days 
the Hawaiian Government, which declined to 


enter into that branch of education, was ac- 


poses; 


customed from time to time to grant aid to 
the Female Seminaries carried on by various 
religious organizations. ‘The trustees therefore 
applied for aid and received $200 from the 
Government for additions to be made to the 
old Printing Office. In 1880-1 the additions 
were made, consisting of verandas and an ex- 
tension of dormitory room over the well-space 
on the southeast end of the building. 


Even with these new buildings and addi- 


tions, the plant of the Seminary was far from 


complete and was in many respects, such as 
the location and character of its buildings, 
extremely inconvenient and unnecessarily ex- 
pensive. It therefore became the aim of the 
trustees and other friends of the school to 
disentangle the maze and straighten out and 
complete the whole plant. This meant not 
only buildings, but more land. Buildings 
first; so, after all sorts of approaches to dif- 
ferent friends, the Government and others, 
sufficient funds were in sight, and 1885-6 the 
main building, ‘“Pauahi Hall,” was erected. 
By joining it with “Sage Hall,” which was 
part of the original plan, it made one large 
and convenient center for nearly all the work 
of the school, and its completion and occupa- 
tion resulted in a decrease in the expense of 
maintenance, but, what is better, in a saving 
and conservation of the labor and energies 
of both instructors and pupils, which greatly 
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increased the effectiveness of them all. 

By the grace of friends of the institution, 
the trustees were enabled, in 1889-90, to erect 
a much needed infirmary and rebuild and 
add to the school laundry, and finally, some- 
what later, a little cottage was erected near 
Pauahi Hall to house the sewing department. 
This completed the plant at Kawaiahao, as to 
buildings, except as to some small additions 
and changes made from time to time as re- 
quired. 

As the attendance increased, more ground 
was needed. The “Clark’s pasture’ (back of 
the Castle place), which belonged to the Sem- 
inary, afforded a breathing place for the 
girls, but was open to the objection that it 
wholly removed from the Seminary 
grounds and was “out of sight.” Undesirable 
characters would hang around at unseemly 
hours and there was altogether too much op- 
display of allurements not 
usually considered fitting and appropriate for 
a girls’ boarding school. With King street in 
front, Printers’ Lane on two sides, and Gulick 
Lane running nearly the whole length of the 
town side of the property, it will be seen that 
a more vulnerable place could hardly have 
been found. 
A petition to the Minister of Interior closed 
Printers’ Lane very early, not far from 1870, 
the mauka arm being added to the Seminary 
grounds. Then another friend bought the 
William Gulick place with the lane, and a 
trade with Sam Allen, a give-and-take propo- 
sition, straightened out the town line and 
added a large piece to that side. Later still, 
one of the Pahau family, on the mauka side, 
offered a fine slice of that property, which 
was bought and added to the northeast side 
of the premises, thus not only increasing the 
size of the lot, but so uniting with the 
“Clark Pasture” that it became an integral 
part of the whole place, making it commo- 
dious and comfortable, wholly removing the 
cramped feeling of the earlier days; al- 
though still larger grounds would have been 
of great use, but from the nature of the case 
were not obtainable. 

Kawaiahao Seminary became associated with 
the “Mid-Pacific Institute” idea about as soon 
as that noble institution began to grow in the 
minds of such enthusiasts as F. W. Damon, 
Doremus Scudder, Theodore Richards and 
others, and, when it became a fixed and 
definite plan, a location was sought and the 
present fine site secured. Funds were ob- 
tained in part from the sale of the Kawaia- 
hao premises. But without the able assistance 
of Mrs. J. M. Atherton and of Mrs. Sam 
Allen, the present, and, let us hope, the final 
home of the Seminary would not have been 
possible. Mrs. Atherton became its splendid 
patron and supplied every need in the con- 
struction and finishing of the beautiful build- 
ing, which “Atherton Hall” as a 
memorial to her husband, who during all of 
the latter years of his life, beginning at mid- 
dle age, almost, was chairman of the Trustees 
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and never-failing triend in time of need. Per- 
haps I am giving away a secret, but the truth 
ought not to be secret any longer, that at the 
end of many a financial year, when he found 
the balance on the wrong side of the ledger, 
even to the extent of many hundreds of dol- 
lars, somehow he so manipulated the figures 
that the school came out even, with all debts 
paid and everybody happy, and no need 
existed for the services of an expert to hunt 
for fraud! God has indeed raised up freinds 
for this splendid school in times past. 

Kawaiahao Seminary has always been cos- 
mopolitan in its scope. Nearly every nation 
on earth has contributed pupils. In the earlier 
days Hawaiians and those of part-Hawaiian 
blood were almost represented ; 
but as its fine work became more generally 
known and appreciated, many others applied 
from time to time for the privilege of placing 
girls there, with the result that today, out of 
a total enrollment of one hundred and thirty- 
five, eighty-seven are Hawaiian or part- 
Hawaiians, twenty-three Chinese, twelve Jap- 
anese; while the other thirteen are American, 
German, Korean, Filipino, Portuguese, South 
Sea, etc. The instruction covers, besides or- 
dinary school work, many branches of 
dustrial training, including domestic science. 
One result of this is that many girls are 
able to earn considerable sums, in some cases 
more than the cost of their school tuition and 
board. The records show that some girls 
have earned more than $200 in a single year; 
while the sales of clothing, fancy articles, 
cakes, bread, etc., produced in the sewing 
room and kitchen have at times exceeded $700 
in a year. Such results speak volumes for 
the fine work done. 

In the early days the price of $50 was fixed 
as the cost for a year which must be met for 
each girl. Where three or four received sup- 
port from a single source, it was lowered to 
$40, but of course this small figure did not in 
fact pay all that a year’s training and sup- 
port cost, and the deficiency was made up by 
kind friends. At first, too, there was a 
special rate of $150 and $100 for boarders at 
the teachers’ table, a system which was per- 
haps well enough under the 
those days, but it had its strong opponents 
even then for perhaps obvious reasons, and 
it is now a thing of the past. Today the 
are uniform, $60 for each pupil. The 
capitation fees at one time allowed by the 
Government were abolished in 1894 with that 
provision in the Constitution of the Republic 
of Hawaii which forbade all assistance to 
private or denominational schools. 


exclusively 


in- 


conditions of 


A large proportion of the pupils have always 
been paid for by private benevolence. If I 
am not mistaken, only 26 per cent of those of 
_ the Seminary today are paid for by parents 
or guardians. This is not contrary ta the 
spirit or intention of the institution. In many 
respects it remains a missionary school. Cer- 
‘tainly the self-sacrificing work of its noble 
corps of Principals and teachers “in the 
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past”, I was about to say, but will amend 
it to cover its whole history, has belonged to 
that class. Only a spirit of devotion to the 
good of her fellows could have produced 
such fine results as those obtained in this 
school from the time of Mrs. L. H. Gulick to 
the present, with Miss Bosher and her band 
of assistants. Nor has it been possible to in- 
clude herein even a reference to the list of 


those friends whose ever-watchful care has 
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time and money as the Athertons, Mrs. Sage 
and others, but not a word of the splendid 
gifts and sympathy of Mr. and Mrs. C. R. 
Bishop, George and Albert Wilcox, Mother 
Rice, the Cookes, and many others, of whose 
deeds neither time nor space permit a record. 
But their names are known, and what they 
have done will live with Kawaiahao Seminary. 

I append hereto a table showing the list of 
Principals, with period of service, and num- 


bridged over each time of difficulty and bers of pupils each year, when obtainable. 
stress. I have named such noble givers, of 
PRINCIPALS OF KAWAIAHAO SEMINARY. 
Period of Service, and Registration, Generally, 
For Year Ending June 30. 
No. of 
Principal or Assistant. Period of Service. Pupils 
DreandwiVitsil.. Hes Guliclos ee ee ess 1864, opened about October | 4 
oe - eG Oe ss 1865, as a Family School 5 
« “ “ “6 “ 1866, 6 
Miss Lydia K. Bingham 1867, began with 24, July 1, 1867 6 
o “ a” “ 1868, | 30 
0 “ ” “ 1869, 46 
ie] “ « “ 1870, 50 
3) “ ”% “ 1871, 53 
3] “ ” “ 1872, 
? . 4 cf 1873, Resigned Oct. 40 
Mass’ Elizabeth Ko Bingham.t. s+. s2s86..002.-.- 1874, 45 
1875, 
Miss L. F. Ingraham, Associate Principal | 1876, for 1 year only 42 
Missive Kor Bingham 225, 25220 ee Ae 1877, 40 
Spee ess OE eam eee ees 2S Se 1878, 39 
tf as a 0) git a oe ee en ae a 1879, 46 
Miss Margaret Flaxman, Acting Principal | 1880, during absence E. K. B. 48 
DMassueldelen Stu NOEtON.s 20. ne 1881, From Dec., 1880 57 
Wy # as ack RUS AME CTs oh ae es Vir, 5 1882, 83 
ts a es ph lO vgs e Se ee, 1883, resigned Dec. 31 89 
Miss M. A. Chamberlain, Acting Principal | 1884, 95 
Mussa Manymie Alexandet=... 0). dcsccccke.. 1885, from Aug., 1884 95 
Miss (Nancy J. Malone, Associate).............. 1886, (from 1885 to 1888) 93 
Miss Mary E. Alexander 1887, 120 
i ke x 0 1888, resigned June 30 130 
Mi SSauld el ent tA weep OOM costes cores cs g-ceeteae 1889, 144 
Us x a aC fe tee ea ee 1890, 125 
Ws 3 © de 1891, resigned June 30 126 
Miss Ida M. Pope Pe + 1892 142 
Miss Margaret Kenwill, Assistant.................. 1893, 140 
Missa an Ope eect tos A, tree nt 1894, resigned June 30 124 
Miss Florence A. Perrott... 1895, resigned June 30 101 
Miss Elizabeth E. Gillan....... Been 1896; 106 
Miss Christine. W. Pauling........-.022.-2..--- 1897, 105 
“a “ ize igs 1898, 106 
“ “ a3 fay 1899, 116 
«“ “ « “ 1900, | 117 
“ ifs ia ia 1901, 110 
Ts “cc “ 73 | 1902, 86 
e 1 1903 73 
1904, 100 
pr Cee Mee ees eee 1905, | 100 
“ “ “ igs ip RM te TPE toe 1906, 98 
“ “ it “ 1907, 80 
Miss Mabel E. Bosher 1908, To Manoa 91 
“ “ “ 7 1909, 101 
“ “ “ « 1910, 94 
“ “ « cio 5 a es BE 1911, 125 
Miss Frances M. Goold, Acting Principal | 1912, 127. 
Miss Mabel E. Bosher......-.22..-c--c1c---ccecsesenseoeeress p13; 132 
“ ce cg Oe «ae ng iyi SN «sate! Sy eB 19014 


The Kawaiahao Glee Club, heard at 
intervals during the evening, furnished a 
special number following Mr. Castle’s 
paper. 

A stirring appeal to the alumnae was 
made by Mrs. Julia Bowers, the next 
speaker: 


I am asked to speak this evening for 
the Kawaiahao Alumnae Association. It 
is with regret that our president, Mrs. C. 
S. Holloway, cannot be with us tonight. 

This is indeed a joyous gathering, none 
exceeding it in the history of the school. 

Pupils of dear old Kawaihao, how many 
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of us have ever thought that such an oc- 
casion as this is would ever happen. I 
have never, and I think a good many of 
you also. 

Fifty years ago the school started with 
a handful of girls, fifty years today it is a 
growing institution. 

I cannot stop to enumerate all that has 
happened these fifty years, it might take 
all night, but I must come to what I am 
to speak about—The “Kawaiahao Alum- 
nae Association.” 

The Alumnae Association 
today numbers 60 members, a very small 
number compared to the number of pupils 
registered in the school these fifty years. 

The Kawaiahao Alumnae Association 
since its organization four years ago has 
supported and is keeping a child in the 
present institution. Pupils of dear old 
Kawaiahao, I am here tonight to plead 
with you to join our Alumnae Associa- 
tion. It is the earnest wish of all inter- 
ested in the Alumnae, to see it grow. A 
small number cannot do it, but it needs 
the individual support of all educated at 
Kawaiahao. 

Come forward, dear pupils of old 
Kawaiahao, uphold the name we love so 
well. It is true that we all have branched 
off and enlarged in our educational views, 
but it all originated at dear old Kawaia- 
hao. 


Kawaiahao 


Come one, come all, join our band as 
Alumnae, help the good work started. 

Let me use the biblical phrase, “It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 

We cannot give our wealth, for none of 
us has too much, but we can give our 
love, energy and time to help the good 
cause along. 

Through the Alumnae Association we 
can accomplish a good deal, and that is 
why I plead with you tonight to join the 
Alumnae Association. 

Come forward, dear pupils of Kawaia- 
hao, and let us all be united in our effort 
to do some little good in the community, 
for in “Unity there is Strength.” 

“When Miss Mabel E. Bosher, the 
present principal, arrived in Hawaii’, said 
the toastmaster, ‘“‘she found a school, and 
yet not a school. Everything was in a 
state of confusion; the new buildings not 
yet completed and the carpenters busy 
with the interior finishings. With every- 
thing new and strange, and but one re- 
maining member of the old faculty, it was 
a time of stress and hardship. Even into 
sleeping hours there must have crept some 
of the anxiety of the crowded days.” 

Thus introduced, Miss Bosher laughed 
away all suggestion of “bad” dreams. Her 
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vibrant personality was never more keenly 
felt as with animation and consummate 
skill she told of the happy days, the long, 
busy, harmonious days, at the end of 
which only peace and rest could ensue. 
With characteristic generosity she shared 
the success of those days with the mem- 
bers of the Board of ‘Trustees and the 
loyal earnest women who were her assist- 
ants. Her “Dream of the Future” seem- 
ed very real as she related it: 


THE, DREIAMVUOR THE  FULURE: 


Whenever I put our little girls,—our 
babies, to bed, they always say, “Good- 
night, Miss Bosher, sweet dreams.” 

Now there are dreams and dreams. 
When one has had an exhausting day and 
at night eats indiscreetly, she generally has 
the nightmare, but after a long joyous 
day, when one has hada song in her heart 
from early morning to dewy eve, she gen- 
erally dreams such sweet, restful dreams 
that the waking hour comes all too soon. 

Now my six years in Kawaiahao Sem- 
inary have been like one long, joyous day. 
How could they have been anything but 
happy years? What more can a principal 
want than a Board of Trustees that is 
ever willing to serve—a Board of Trustees 
made up of Christian men and women 
who give willingly and generously of 
their precious time to the administration 
of the school. The busiest men on this 
Board are never too busy to listen to the 
story of some knotty problem,—never too 
busy to give advice. A tower of never- 
failing strength has been this Board of 
Trustees for six happy years. 

No principal can successfully run a 
school unless she has a loyal faculty. How 
well I remember the confusion of those 
first months in Atherton Hall, when we 
had carpenters and painters around us for 
four noisy months! Never a murmur 
came from those fine, strong, loyal wo- 
men! Each put her shoulder to the wheel 
and the machinery of the big school was 
To be sure at the 
end of two years most of those fine young 
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women transferred their loyalty to the 


men of their choice. We blessed them as 
they left us and rejoiced in their new 
found happiness. Many others have fol- 
lowed their example. Teachers have 
come and gone in these six years, all fine, 
noble women whose council and help have 
never failed me and whose loyalty has 
been an inspiration that has taken me 
through deep waters. 

And the student body! Bless them! 
Such a motley throng of young and old, 
of good, bad and indifferent of every race 
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and nationality all living under one roof 
and all trying to live by the Golden Rule. 
The good ones are a great comfort and the 
naughty ones are often most interesting. 
If they were all saints I fear that life 
would be most monotonous. But good or 
bad I love them all! 

So you see that Trustees, Faculty and 
students have all helped to make the six 
years one long, happy day at the end of 
which I can only dream of a bigger, finer, 
better Kawaiahao than we have today. 

Mrs. Imhoff and others recall the 
Kawaiahao Seminary of fifty years ago. 
We all know the Kawaiahao of today. 
Mrs. Imhoff’s grandchildren, your chil- 
dren and my dream children, fifty years 
from now, will see even a greater change 
than that which has taken place in the 
past fifty years. 

Kawaiahao Seminary, as the Girls De- 
partment of the Mid-Pacific Institute, is 
to offer to the young womanhood of Ha- 
wai all lines of study and industry that 
will develop her best powers. At present 
we take our girls through the Eighth 
Grade only. The time is not far distant 
when the Mid-Pacific Institute will offer 
to the students of Kawaiahao Seminary,— 
to those who are mentally prepared for 
higher work,—a High School course. Mr. 
Damon's dream had in it a central ad- 
ministration building with a joint High 
School Department for the students of 
Mills School and Kawaiahao Seminary. 
Here a girl will fit for the highest class 
of the Normal School or take a Commer- 
cial course that will train her to be a 
book-keeper or a stenographer. 

And the day is not far distant when the 
little girls will be taken from Atherton 
Hall and placed in the Gulick Prepar- 
atory School. The physcologist says,— 
“Give me the training of the child from 
five to fifteen and I will tell you what 
the woman will be.’ When we have the 
Gulick Preparatory we can take the child 
at five and keep her until she is twenty. 
In this Preparatory School we will not 
only train the young child but we will 
offer a Kindergarten training to our own 
graduates. 

But what is the Kawaiahao of the fu- 
ture going to offer to the girl who does 
not want the High School course, who 
does not want to be a grade or kinder- 
garten teacher? Just here my dream is as 
clear as crystal. The Kawaiahao Semin- 
ary of the future will give to her girls 
courses in Industrial Training that will 
send them out into the world well eqip- 
ped to earn their own living. Today we 
make our own underclothes and dresses. 
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Miss Mabel E. Bosher, the present principal 


In the future we will. be ready to sew for 
others. We are not showing you an ex- 
hibit of our sewing..today because the 
older girls have been kept busy, since 
school opened, making underclothes and 
dresses for the little girls in the school,— 
the simple, practical, everyday things that 
are on the backs of the children today. 
We have been doing this practical work, 
not work for exhibition. Our present 
equipment does not warrant the enlarge- 
ment of our sewing department. The 
Kawaiahao. of the future will have a Do- 
_mestic Arts. Building with rooms ideally 
equipped for sewing and dressmaking. 
Here the older girls may take a regular 
course in dressmaking and leave us to go 
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out to earn $1.50 or $2.00 a day. And 
as long as we wear hats we must have 
milliners. In this same building will be 
the millinery department where girls will 
be taught to make the frame of a hat and 
to trim it to suit the individual shape of 
the face that will appear beneath it. In 
both these departments the teachers will 
be women who will always encourage sim- 
plicity and good taste in dress and hats. 

Unfortunately eat! Think 
of the hours and hours that are spent pre- 
paring food for these poor, hungry, hu- 
man bodies of ours! Good food is so 
nourishing; poor food is so poisonous! In 
this same Domestic Arts Building will be 
the big room ideally equipped for cooking 


we must 
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classes. Booker T. Washington, the 
founder and head of Tuskegee Institute, 
says—“We do not teach 
Science, we teach Cooking.” 

Kawaiahao wants to teach 
cooking. She wants well equipped rooms, 
where from primary thorough High School 
a girl may learn to cook, where a girl 
may learn food values and not to poison 
her family with half-baked food and poor- 
ly prepared meals. Training of this na- 
ture cannot be given in a kitchen where 
meals are being prepared for one hundred 
and twenty-five girls and twelve teachers. 
The Kawaiahao of the future will have a 
kitchen laboratory as well equipped for 


Domestic 


Seminary 


cooking as the chemical laboratory — is 
equipped for the special work of the 
scientist. 

The large Industrial Schools of the 


South have big laundries where the wash- 
ing of the entire school is done. Here 
girls and boys, many of them working 
their way through school, receive a train- 
ing that fits them to run laundries of their 
own. In Hawaii there is little need. of 
trained laundresses. Our own laundry 
equipment should be of the nature of a 
home laundry, where a girl can be taught 
to do a family washing similar to. the 
washing which she will have in a home of 
her own or in a home where she is “moth- 
er's helper’. 5 

The other day a man’s voice at the tele- 
phone asked me if we could send to his 
home a girl for general housework. .He 
had been told that Kawaiahao Seminary 
sent out well trained servants. To have 
Kawaiahao Seminary considered as a train- 
ing school for servants, took my breath 
away, for a moment, and I was inclined 
to be huhu. Then I realized that he had 
paid us a sweeping compliment. Some 
one had recommended to him a Kawaia- 
hao girl. A Kawaiahao girl had gone. into 
a home and made good. While we are 
not a training school for servants, we do 
send out into homes girls who are capable 
of doing general housework, and girls who 
make excellent mothers’ helpers, and we 
always rejoice when they make good. 
When a “mother’s helper’ has had_train- 
ing under our nurse, she knows how, to 
bathe and dress a baby, to care for a pa- 
tient who is sick in bed, to take tempera- 
ture and to prepare simple, attractive 
meals. The Kawaiahao of the future will 
have a small hospital where our own sick 
will be cared for and where our girls, may 
have more training in “first aid’ and 
simple nursing than they can have to- 
day in our present dispensary. 

Now a girl may be able to make bread 
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and cake in a cooking class, she may 
know haw to clean a classroom and dust 
the boarding school parlor,—but this same 
girl may be perfectly helpless in a small 
home of her own. My Kawaiahao of the 
future has a “Model Cottage’, built to 
accommodate not more than six girls,— 
an ideal home, with kitchen, dining room, 
parlor, bed rooms and bath rooms for six 
people. In this cottage the senior girls 
will live, six at a time. They will have 
full charge of the housekeeping, the buy- 
ing of the supplies, the laundry, repairs 
and simple plumbing. This “home-train- 
ing will always appeal to a girl—to the 
woman in embryo—for the average wo- 
man loves a home and dreams of the day 
when she will be in a home of her own. 
Kawaiahao Seminary is giving today and 
will continue to give the general all-round 
training that will fit her girls to be ideal 
home makers. Some day, women will be 
given the right to vote in Hawai. I am 
just old fashioned enough not to want a 
Kawaiahao girl to neglect her home for 
the ballot box. A woman who is a slov- 


enly housekeeper, a neglectful wife and. 


mother, we do not want to have a voice 
in the running of our local, territorial or 
national government. 

The Kawaiahao of the future will fail 
in its great mission if it does not train its 
girls to be strong, true, loyal Christian 
women, will fail in its great mission un- 
less the Kawaiahao girl, whether she is 
teacher, book-keeper, stenographer, kinder- 
gartner, nurse, dressmaker, milliner, moth- 
er's helper, or home-maker, goes out from 
her Alma Mater strong against the many 
temptations which will inevitably come to 
her, true to her best self, loyal to her God, 
with the resolve in her heart to be a 
Christian leader in the community, to live 
the school motto “NOT TO BE MIN- 
ISTERED UNTO BUT TO MIN- 
ISTER”. 


2, o, 2, 
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A strong plea for a $50,000 endowment 
was made by Dr. Wilbur P. Ferguson in 
his address “Our Assets” which  con- 
cluded the program of the evening. Dr. 
Ferguson emphasized the fact that the 
future maintainance of the school must 
not be left to one family or a half dozen 
families, but that there must be a fund 
created by at least 1,000 givers. He an- 
nounced that $10,000 toward the hoped 
for $50,000 endowment had been pledged 
by Mrs. Juliette M. Atherton “far distant 
from us tonight, but present in a spirit of 
rejoicing and hope’, and $5,000 from 
Mrs. Anna C. Cooke,” whose husband 


gave the chief impulse to this movement 
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several years ago.” As a presentation in 
gold from the students and teachers of 
Mid-Pacific, he handed to Mr. F. C. 
Atherton, treasurer of the Mid-Pacific, 
$250 in gold. 


Dr. Ferguson’s address follows: 


OUR ASSETS. 


The assets of a school are visible and 
invisible. The two are so closely united 
that we may safely quote the Apostle 
“The things which are not seen are known 
by the things which do appear.’ The in- 
teresting addresses of Rev. O. H. Gulick 
and of Mrs. Coan have set forth the 
humble beginnings of Kawaiahao; the 
carefully prepared historical paper of Hon. 
William R. Castle has traced the unfold- 
ing of a history of growth and usefulness 
most surprising and gratifying. We have 
but to look around us on this glad anni- 
versary day to see the consummation and 
coronation of the past in spacious grounds, 
a magnificent building and splendid equip- 
ment; and all of this in a location which 
opens a panorama of unsurpassed loveli- 
ness. We may add to “the things visible” 
a Principal with rare executive ability and 
splendid resourcefulness of leadership, a 
well-prepared Faculty of teachers, and an 
earnest body of more than one hundred 
and twenty students. In all these things 
we rejoice and inquire of what “invisible 
things’ are they the evidence and token? 
The invisible things are the idealism of 
the founders which gives aim and inspira- 
tion to each succeeding advance; the at- 
titude of benefactors who have given their 
time and energy and means to maintain 
and extend that idealism; the lives of the 
hundreds of students who have gone out 
to express these lofty ideals of character 
to a vast multitude widely scattered and 
through years without number; and the 
spirit of the present student body with 
its devotion to the history of the past and 
its enthusiasm for genuine progress. “The 
spirit of a school’ its “idealism’’—these 
are invisible but real; and as the body 
apart from the spirit is dead so the visible 
things of a school soon perish apart from 
the invisible. Read the list of Principals 
from our highly esteemed Mrs. Coan 
down to our present embodiment of en- 
ergy and skill, Miss Bosher, and ask what 
does that list stand for? Go back of this 
list into the Gulick house where we find 
the embryo of our splendid Kawaiahao 
and you discern there an atmosphere of 
Christian devotion and sacrifice worthy to 
cradle the school motto “Not to be Min- 
istered Unto, But to Minister’’—impos- 
sible is it to call the roll of givers, but we 
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know well their noble impulses, their utter 
consecration to Christian training, and 
their generous offerings. We have no rec- 
ord of amounts given, but this is super- 
fluous for the names of Atherton, Cooke, 
Wilcox, Castle, Bishop, Allen, Gulick, 
Baldwin, Rice, Isenberg, Damon, and a 
score of others are synonymous with liber- 
ality. They all have continued to help 
in the support and the advance of Kawaia- 
hao because they have had faith in her 
ideals and confidence in her management. 

And now I must fall back again on my 
general classification and divide offerings 
into the visible and invisible. The former 
represent grounds, buildings, apparatus, 
library, and all that must be included in 
plant and equipment. The far-sighted 
vision of that noble man of high faith and 
contagious enthusiasm, Francis W. Damon, 
whom we today should specially honor, 
was supplemented by the wise planning 
of the Hawaiian Evangelical Association 
which purchased these splendid holdings of 
land and by the generous gift by Mrs. 
Juliette M. Atherton and family of this 
magnificent building in which we now 
gather as a memorial to Mr. J. B. Ather- 
ton, for a decade and half the Treasurer 
of Kawaiahao, for some time President of 
its Board and ever its steadfast friend. 

All this could not be maintained were 
it not for the invisible gifts—scholarships, 
annuities and endowment. The finer the 
plant and the larger the attendance, all the 
greater is the need of unseen financial 
backing. Few realize how great is the 
need of Mid-Pacific because quiet gifts 
and unannounced gifts from two families— 
Atherton at Kawaiahao and Wilcox at 
Mills—have most largely contributed to 
keep the schools out of debt and in in- 
creasing efficiency. Let me tonight as- 
sure you that while these gifts have been 
fully appreciated by the Board of Man- 
agers, they also realize that the hour has 
struck for a large increase from a multi- 
tude of givers in scholarships, and endow- 
ment—the invisible resources without 
which we cannot live and prosper. The 
Mid-Pacific with grounds, buildings, fur- 
nishings equipment and endowment that 
have grown in six years into nearly $425,- 
000 receives every year nearly $35,000 
in and from private sources. This is 
equivalent to an endowment of nearly 
$600,000. But our joint endowment is 
only $100,000 and must be increased in 
the very near future to give solidity and 
inspiration to our growing institute. 

On Kawaiahao’s Golden Anniversary I 
must confine myself largely to her con- 
ditions and her needs. Few realize that 
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sixty of her girls would be dismissed from 
school at once were it not for scholarship 
funds provided by individuals and organi- 
zations. These funds will always be 
needed. They are given annually. Why 
not begin to endow scholarships? But 
our most imperative need at present is en- 
dowment which will provide for current 
expenses fully and regularly year by year. 
_ This must not be left to one family or a 
half dozen families, but must be a fund 
created by at least 1,000 givers. To raise 
$50,000 in honor of fifty Golden years as 
a perpetual endowment is my commission 
from the Board of Managers, and this 
mission is to be fulfilled by God’s grace 
on or before June 30, 1915. In launching 
the undertaking let us understand the 
present condition of the Kawaiahao En- 
dowment. Before becoming a part of the 
Mid-Pacific $8,000 had accumulated—a 
humble: but prophetic beginning. When 
the bans of matrimony between Mills and 
Kawaiahao were published a wedding 
present of $20,000 was made to the bride 
by that princely giver the late Charles M. 
Cooke. This made $28,000. Is that all? 
By no means. The noble trust of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles R. Bishop which in- 
cluded practically all the private schools 
of the Territory made provision for an 
annual gift of $2,400 a year—equivalent 
to an endowment of $40,000. We have 
felt that Kawaiahao’s endowment should 
be rightly estimated at about $70,000. 
Now we propose to raise $50,000 addi- 
tional—$1,000 for each year of the his- 
tory of Kawaiahao. We will start this 
fund to be known as the Semi-Centennial 
Fund tonight—Start it how? Just as you 
would expect. By the gifts of two fami- 
lies so closely identified with the past. I 
have the honor and pleasure of announcing 
$10,000 from Mrs. Juliette M. Atherton, 
far distant from us tonight but present in 
a spirit of rejoicing and hope. It gives 
me equal pleasure and the same sense of 
honor to announce $5,000 from Mrs. 
Anna C. Cooke, whose husband gave the 
chief impulse to this movement several 
years ago. The students, however, of 
Mid-Pacific want to be just a little ahead 
of these large gifts by being the first to 
cash their pledges. In appreciation of all 
that has been done for them, and is being 
done, the students and teachers of the 
Mid-Pacific request me to hand now to 
Mr. F. C. Atherton, Treasurer of the 
Mid-Pacific, $250 in gold—$125 from 
Kawaiahao and $125 from Mills. And 
now we ask for a general offering from 
the old students of Kawaiahao. We ex- 
pect from them tonight at least $1,000. 
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Then we can close these historic exercises 
with a record of one-third the full $50,- 
000 pledged, and with the inspiration that 
will justify our confidence that on or be- 
fore June 30, 1915, the full $50,000 will 
be raised as a fitting and lasting memorial 
of Kawaiahao’s Semi-Centennial. 

Pledges of $1,000 from the Alumnae 
and $100 from former teachers were made 
during the evening. ‘This brings the total 
to date to $16,350.00. 

It was unanimously voted to send a 
cable of greeting and thanks to Mrs. 
Atherton, and to incorporate the same in 
special letters to Mrs. Anna C. Cooke and 
Mr. Francis W. Damon. EVs VV 
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KAWAIAHAO. (School Song.) 
Composed by Mrs. Robert Plunkett, 1905 
Nani wale kuu home o Kawaiahao 
Ka home hauoli o ka la opio 
Upu ae ka manao no ia pua 

Ia pua hiehie oia home. 


Hanohano mau no o Kawaiahao 
Ka home au e poiina ole ai 
Hoohihi ka manao hoi ilaila. 

I ka hano me ka olu o Kawaiahao. 


Chorus. 


Kuu home, home nani 

O ka olu ia o Kawaiahao 
Hooheno ka manao no ia home 
Olu i ka maka o ka malihini. 


MID-PACIFIC. (School Song.) 
Composed by Dr. W. P. Ferguson, 1914. 
1. Far up Manoa where the rainbows 

flash their light 

Sits Mid-Pacific, fairest in my sight, 

Mountains high, deep valleys 

Diamond Head and surging sea 

Crown her with their grandeur 

Far beyond degree. 

Chorus: 
2. Broad are her acres, filled with trees 
and fruits and flowers 

Stately her buildings, matchless are her 

powers. 

Work and sports and studies 

Crowd the year with happy days; 

‘Trustees, teachers, students 

Sing aloud her praise. 

Chorus. 
3. Nations and races gathered here from 
far and near 

Mingle together without pride or fear. 

All are one and equal, 
One in faith—hope—charity, 
Loyal to Hawaii and our dear M. P. 
Chorus. 

M. P. Mid-Pacific! Daughters fair and 

sons so true! 

M. P. Mid-Pacific! 


How we all love you. 
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KAWAIAHAO PRINCIPALS. 
(Simplified table.) 
1864-1867—In the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
Luther H. Gulick. 

1867-1873—Miss Lydia Bingham. 
1873-1880—Miss Elizabeth K. Bingham. 
1880-1884—Miss Helen S. Norton. 
1884-1884—Miss Martha Ann Chamber- 
lain (Acting Principal). Jan. 
to June. 
1884-1888—Miss Mary E. Alexander. 
1885-1888—Miss Nancy J. Malone 
(Associate Principal). 
1888-1891—Miss Helen Pepoon. 
1891-1894—Miss Ida M. Pope. 
1894-1895—Miss Florence A. Perrott. 
1895-1896—Miss Elizabeth E. Gillan. 
1896-1902—Miss Christina W. Pauling. 
1902-1908—Miss Katherine C. McLeod. 
1908- —Miss Mabel E. Bosher. 
(Miss Frances M. Goold, 
Acting Principal, Sept. 1912 
to July, 1913.) 


MID-PACIFIC INSTITUTE. 
OFFICERS. 


Francis W. Damon, president; Doremus 
Scudder, vice-president; Wilbert P. Fergu- 
son, secretary; Frank C. Atherton, treas- 
urer. 

BOARD OF MANAGERS. 


Francis W. Damon, Doremus Scudder, 
John W. Wadman, Richard A. Cooke, 
Frank C. Atherton, William A. Bowen, 
Joseph P. Cooke, Theodore Richards, Or- 
ramel H. Gulick, George N. Wilcox, 
George P. Castle, Mary D. Frear. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 

Juliette M. Atherton, Mary Damon. 

OFFICERS OF THE KAWAIAHAO ALUMNAE 
ASSOCIATION 1914-1915. 


Mrs. C. S. Holloway, president; Mrs. 
David Hoapili, vice-president; Miss Maria 
Piikoi, recording secretary; Miss Kealoha 
Hookano, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
E. Wahinemaikai, marshal. 


Mo aM o% 
“ “ “ 


Prof. Edward Caldwell Moore, D.D., 
of Cambridge, Mass., is the new president 
of the American Board, elected to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Dr. Samuel 
B. Capen. Dr. Moore is notably prepared 
for service as President of this body. He 
has served for a decade on its Prudential 
Committee, of which he was for several 
years chairman; has visited the mission 
fields in India and China, and has been a 
close student of foreign missionary meth- 
ods and affairs. He will bring to the 
office rich abilities, a profound faith in the 
missionary enterprise, and a warmth of 
devotion such as qualify for distinguished 
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service. "The honorable line of the Presi- 
dents of the Board will be fitly maintained. 

It will be a pleasure to the other officers 
of the Board and to his fellow-members 
on the Prudential Committee to greet Dr. 
Moore under his new title. 


2, 2, o, 
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Dr. D. B. Schneder, President of the 
Tohoku Gakuin (North Japan College), 
is on a visit to the mainland. He is one 
of the foremost missionaries of Japan, 
whose influence is felt among the Japanese 
to a degree more than ordinary. He 
stopped here for the few hours which the 
steamer permitted and visited the Mid- 
Pacific Institute where he made the ac- 
quaintance of the Peace Scholarship boys. 
He was intensely interested to hear of the 
campaign in California, as he was present 
at the banquet given Mr. Allen in Japan 
who bore Peace greetings from America. 
Dr. Schneder had several interviews with 
Count Okuma and is the bearer from him 
of several letters to America, one in par- 
ticular to Robert Dollar and the Peace 
Society with Japan’s message in behalf of 
better understanding. He was disturbed 
to hear of the critical situation on the 
coast looking to further adverse legisla- 
tion against the Japanese there, and ex- 
pressed his opinion that in such an event 
the Okuma cabinet could not hope to 
stand. The likelihood of another cabinet 
inimical to America is big with portent. 


as 


7 7 
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Taxicab service has 
into Colombo, Ceylon. The cars to be 
used are of American manufacture. The 
taxis will compete with the ’rickshaw 
men and the operating company have 
planned fares and regulations to make the 
transition easy from ’rickshaw to taxi. 


been introduced 


The Prebyterian Woman’s Board of 
Home Missions has offered a prize for the 
best play or pageant. on mission work 
under the care of the Board. 


o, 2, o, 
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The class in geography is larger this 
autumn than ever before in the world’s 


history. It includes an unprecedently large 
number of adults—The Congregational. 


BEAUTIFYING THE BACKYARD. 


_“How’s this, son. Yesterday you clean- 
ed up the back yard nicely, but today it 
looks worse than ever.” 

“Tt’s not my fault, dad. I fired every- 
thing over. the fence, but last night the 
kid next door slammed ’em back. 
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| After Militarism What? 


ILITARISM is summoned today 

before thebar of common sense. 
Has it made good? It is not enough to 
join in the arraignment of the present 
regime. We must look forward to the 
ushering in of a new order. With this 
end in view we wish to raise a few ques- 
tions, and to propose a possible alternative 
to the military method. 


What Are Armaments For? 


Armaments have been advocated or 
justified on the grounds that they are 
necessary 


(1) For national expansion, and na- 
tional defense; 
(2) For protection of citizens and 


commerce in foreign lands; 
(3) For upholding the national honor 
throughout the world. 


We have been in the habit of considering 
these arguments as final, but more and 
more the world is coming to challenge 
their validity. ‘The challenge takes form 
in such questions as the following: 


Are Armaments Adequate As a 


Means of National Expansion or 
of National Defense? 


_ Armaments were originally designed for 
conquest, but the present day world 
frowns upon that ideal, so we justify 
them chiefly as a means of self-defense; 
nevertheless the idea of conquest, or ex- 
pansion by force of arms still survives, as 
is shown by the. fact that Germany is 
even now accused of it, and by the further 
fact that other nations are always watch- 
ing for occasion to force concessions from 
China, ostensibly for the protection of 
their “interests”. Now, are armaments 
adequate as a means to national expan- 
sion? If so, we should have expected that 
Napoleon’s tremendous’ exploits would 
have left greater compensation than they 
did; that Germany’s acquisition of Alsace- 
Lorraine would have been a more profit- 
able experiment, and that the Balkan war 
would have shown more satisfactory re- 
sults. But in these days, the very divi- 
sion of the world into people of widely 
varying languages and customs makes: fail- 
ure a foregone conclusion where the at- 
tempt is made to govern conquered ter- 
ritory. by force. Has not England’s suc- 
cess in extending her territory been due, 
rather to her policy of give and take than 
to display of force? Her greatest failure 
in history was when she used force against 


All her later ex- 


the American Colonies. 
ploits have not compensated for that. 

But if armaments are not adequate for 
national extension, are they not at least, 


adequate for self-defense? ‘The fatal de- 
fect in this expectation is that the more 
we make them adequate, the more other 
nations rise to meet the emergency. ‘The 
cruise of our battle fleet around the world 
was immediately answered in kind by the 
stimulating of military outlay among the 
rest of the nations. Every nation knows 
that its armaments are not adequate even 
for self-defense, therefore there is no end 
to the panic and demand for indefinitely 
heavier outlay. 


Do They Protect our Citizens or 
Commerce ? 


We cite the historic case of the “Sick 
Man” of Europe. Everybody knows that 
‘Turkey, whenever she pleases, goes on an- 
noying the citizens of any other country 
and destroying their property. She is 
wise in watching for the phychological 
moment, but when it comes, she acts as 
she pleases, expecting a few big diplomatic 
threats, but rather enjoying that, knowing 
that a mock acquiescence on her part will 
quiet things down till she is.ready for the 
next move. ‘The inability of the various 
nations to protect their citizens in China 
has been most conspicuously demonstrated, 
and the satisfaction demanded by force by 
the nations from time to time for loss of 
life and property only stirred up the 
anxiety and revenge of the Chinese, re- 
sulting in the indiscriminate massacre of 
citizens of all the great powers in the time 
of the Boxer uprising; resulting further 
in calling 400,000,000 people out of im- 
memorial peace into competition with occi- 
dental nations in the art of protecting 
everything and everybody at home and 
abroad by force. 

It appears, then, that we have, under- 
taken a program which we cannot carry 
out when we claim that we will protect 
our citizens abroad. For every citizen 
we protect by force we involve many 
others in new dangers from which we can 
not protect them. 


Can We Preserve National Honor Pe 


Force? 


To ask this question would ease oi seem . 
to answer it, for we are confronted by 
one of two alternatives; either we shall 
be dealing with a sedan power or with 
a formidable power. Suppose - we are in- 


(Continued on page 286.) 
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Baik CHILDREN’S CARNIVAL 


By ELEANOR RIVENBURGH. 


IMAL SECTION OF THE CIRCUS’ ; 


"ANOPIED By 


Photos by A. R. Gurrey. 


garden of faces! A garden of summer sunshine sifted through lacey trees, blossoming with the radiance of 

happy childhood, a garden of feathery grottoes, of beautiful ladies, of dancing fairies, of festive fun-makers, 
) of flower maids, of dainty babyhood encased in chiffons and roses and ferns, here was a garden indeed, that 
might have awakened the envy of pretty Mistress Mary! 

The booths alone were a charming feature, grouped about the lawn, overhung by graceful foliage, and pre- 
sided over by maids and matrons of society. “There were candy booths and Christmas gift booths, booths of home- 
made delicacies, and booths of toys, even an artistic booth of exquisite water colors of Hawaii! Ice cream tables 
scattered about the lawn, tea gardens, grab orange trees, gay colored balloons, vari-tinted cornucopias and paper leis, 
these and many other features added their touches of color throughout the grounds. 

he pageant of flowers and juvenile jinks, which proved the most compelling feature of the afternoon owes its 
clever inception and production to Mrs. F. J. Lowrey, President of the Outdoor Circle, in whose beautiful home it 
was presented, and such enthusiasm was aroused by the pageant that suggestions for its entry in the Floral Parade of 
the Mid-Pacific Carnival have already been made. ‘The invitation, however, has been declined by the ladies of the 
Outdoor Circle, who are already planning to make of it a yearly event of growing significance and importance. 

Crowds gathered along the drives announced the appearance of the parade, which, heralded by criers turned 
into the avenue of trees. One surprise followed another in succession. There were dancing sprites and flower maidens, 
wreathed and garlanded, tiny babies in frailest lingerie, wheeled in carriages transformed into little chariots whose 
“every fairy wheel and thread” of cob-web tulle and lacey ferns and pastel flowers was fashioned. There were little 
girls following their dollies that rode in small coaches of daisies, little girls who were drawn as though in a land of 
make-believe holding high their streamers of gauze, little Indian squaws plodding through the crowds with a papoose 
and firewood bound to their small shoulders. There were little boys who rode tricycles dressed in suits of hibiscus 
flowers, little boys who drove pet goats harnessed in satin and held by ribbon reins, real little whips, who drove in 
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black and gold jaunting carts horses that erstwhile hung on a Christmas tree, little boys who rode in baskets of violets 


or were canopied by roses! 


There were floats that won applause as they passed by. One of these was fashioned of 


gauze on which storks and Kewpies were artistically posed, the other was the Royal Float where the King and Queen 
of the Carnival rode in state, drawn by handsome youths in white with sashes, and attended by little pages in Court 


attire. 


The Chinese and Japanese children dressed in their national costumes were a pretty feature, and as the Russian 


skaters, in black and white whirled by, they drew the admiring gaze of many after them. 

A real circus followed, provoking laughter and applause at every turn. 
ferocious beasts attended by ravishingly pretty tamers, and stern looking trainérs, a manager in his Irish mail leading 
the show. A monkey, closely resembling the human species, a couple of Teddy bears captured in the Arctic regions, 
a Blue bird and Chanticler were a few of the admirable features of the Juvenile Jinks division, which brought the 


pageant to a merry conclusion. 


Here were motley arrays of wild and 


It was a land of make-believe, sure enough, and many were those, who, leaving the spacious grounds meditated: 


AFTER MILITARISM WHAT? 
(Continued from page 284.) 
sulted by a weaker power. Even a school 
boy’s views of honor prevent him from 
striking a boy smaller than himself. The 
only honorable course is to find some 
other means of dealing with insults or 
wrongs inflicted by an inferior. Undoubt- 
edly we could walk over Mexico and 
wring from her a reluctant apology and a 
promise to respect us hereafter, yet a 
General Obregon, or anyone of his ilk, 
could continue to scorn us openly and we 
would have to kill him to silence him; yet 
we could not fool anybody into thinking 
that we had done anything very honor- 
able thereby. In the very nature of the 
case, we can not, as the stronger nation 
vindicate our honor by fighting a weaker 

one. 

But if, on the other hand, we are in- 
sulted by a really formidable power, how 
does it work out? Instinctively we know 
that we can not successfully invade, away 
from our base of supplies, a strong nation 
of people who have their homes, their pro- 
visions, their farms and their manufactures 
right at hand. The best we can do is to 
fight an inevitably losing game, satisfied 
at last that we have inflicted damage on 
our enemy at great and lasting sacrifice to 
ourselves; or else, we make a high sound- 
ing threat to tickle our national pride, 
and then back down as gracefully as we 
can. Every thinking person knows that, 
in either case, we have not upheld the 
honor of our country. Even the “Sick 
Man”, sitting in his corner of Europe and 
comfortably smoking his pipe, laughs at 
the whole procession of the nations de- 
fending their honor against his insults! 


To admit an unpleasant fact ought not 
to be regarded as compromising our na- 
tional honor. ‘The facts is we can not 
protect our citizens abroad any better than 
any other nation can. We are unable to- 
day to protect them in three fourths of 
Europe, we are unable to protect them in 
Mexican territory. We can give no assur- 
ance of protection to any who go among 


“Fair are grown-up people's trees 
But the fairest woods are these, 
Where if I were not so tall 
I should live for good and all!” 


the tribes of central Arabia or central 
Africa. This is sufficient proof that we 
have set up an impossible standard of Na- 
tional Honor when we regard it as a sine 
qua non that we should protect our citi- 
zens wherever they are, as we proudly 
say, “by the entire military and naval 
power of the United States.” There is 
such a thing as national honor, but we 
seem to have been cherishing a wrong 
ideal of it and to have misapprehended 
the way of maintaining it. 


A Revised Code of National Honor. 


The above argument is not directed 
against the policy of maintaining a suit- 
able police force. “There must be a na- 
tional police force and there should be an 
international police force. The injunc- 
tion “resist not evil” is a principle for in- 
dividual application, when one is person- 
ally wronged; it was never intended to 
teach us to stand idly by when we see an- 
other wronged. Each Government is re- 
sponsible for the protection of life and 
property within its own boundaries, and 
as such, it must have a police force com- 
mensurate to that responsibility. “The 
powers that be are ordained by God * * * 
The ruler is the minister of God to thee 
for good. But if thou do that which is 
evil, be afraid; for he beareth not the 
sword in vain; for he is God’s minister, 
an avenger to execute wrath upon him 
that doeth evil.”” Rom. 13:1-4. It is not 
intended to argue against the need of a 
police force, but it is intended to argue 
that one nation should not assume the ob- 
ligation or claim the right to protect its 
citizens who go out of its boundaries into 
the territory of other recognized govern- 


ments. Here lies the crux of the whole 
matter. [he whole incubus of modern 
militarism has been saddled upon us 


through our assumption of such obliga- 
tions. For one nation to claim the 


right to maintain order within the 
boundaries of another nation wherever its 
citizens may be found is an intolerable 
violation of national sensitiveness and must 
inevitably result in ever increasing arma- 
ments. 

A citizen who goes abroad with the 
idea that his government will protect him 
by force of arms is tempted to become in- 
solent and overbearing in relation to peo- 
ple whose strange customs irritate him; 
and the more military the nation the more 
domineering its citizens tend to become. 

This fact is perfectly well known, but 
a characteristic illustration will be to the 
point. While crossing the Japan Sea the 
writer was thus addressed by a foreign 
business man of Shanghai: “I have no use 
for the Japanese. If a Chinaman doesn’t 
do what I tell him to I kick him until he 
does do it; but in Japan if you kick a 
man, up comes one of those little four-foot 
policeman dangling a sword at his belt 
and runs you in to the police station. No 
sir, I have no use for such people.” Giving 
our citizens forcible backing while they 
are abroad is directly responsible for the 
creation of this dangerous type of in- 
dividual. He rouses antipathy against a 
whole nation or race of people wherever 
he walks. He would never dare display 
such brutality if he had to look to his 
own behavior rather than to his nation’s 
guns for protection. 


Is it not very evident that we need a 
revised code of honor in our relations 
with other nations? What such a code 
should be is suggested by one which al- 
ready is in operation in smaller communi- 
ties. As long as the families of any 
neighborhood observe the accepted stand- 
ard of conduct their members go back and 
forth in friendship and co-operate in af- 
fairs in which they are mutually inter- 
ested. If any families fail to live up to 
such standards, the others promptly sever 
relations with them, and instruct their | 
children to keep away from them. 


Let our nation adopt such a policy in 
its relations with other world powers, 
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maintaining diplomatic association with 
such as show themselves worthy of con- 
fidence and who show a proper regard for 
our citizens. Our subjects going abroad 
should be commended by passport to the 
chivalric protection of the lands to which 
they go, with the expectation that they 
will receive the same courtesy there as our 
country extends to citizens of their’s who 
abide among us. Should any nation show 
an unfriendly attitude, sever diplomatic 
relations with it at once, warning our citi- 
zens that our Government does not un- 
dertake to protect any who venture to 
travel, trade or live in such country until 
telations are renewed, any more than we 
undertake to protect those who go amongst 
savage tribes or into the African jungle. 

The above is not supposed to be an at- 
tempt at diplomatic language; if it were 
it might not be so easily understood, but 
it might be diplomatically expressed and yet 
convey to some nations the impression that 
if they wish to be in the friendly circle 
they must themselves be friendly. 


It may be argued that such a policy 
would never work on an_ international 
scale. In reply we ask, could it possibly 
be a more signal failure than the present 
militaristic policy? It has at least the 
virtue of approaching a step nearer to the 
spirit and teachings of the Man of Gal- 
ilee. 

The adoption of such a plan would at 
once eliminate the need for all offensive 
warfare, making defense our only concern. 
We may go on about our peaceable busi- 
ness at home, keeping all our national 
police force busy on constructive work for 
the welfare of the people, yet standing 
ready to defend our beloved land against 
those rapacious nations whose sense ot 
honor is so low that they will not hesi- 
tate to attack a people who have adopted 
as their motto the words, “Inasmuch as in 
us lies, we will be at Peace with All 


' Men.” F.'S.'5: 
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Mrs. Muir, one of the China Inland 
missionaries in Tibet, in a recent address 
gave interesting information as to that far- 
away part of the world. Her mission 
station is thirty days’ journey beyond the 
Western China line. She is eighteen days 
from her nearest missionary neighbor. To 
reach her station she crosses eleven moun- 
tain ranges, the passes being from 14,000 
to 18,000 feet high. Mrs. Muir at one 
time was left alone in a village where 
she was surrounded by a mob of 500 peo- 
ple holding stones and shouting: “Kill 
them! kill them! kill the foreign devils!” 
She escaped injury by her rare courage 
and tact. Her husband is a medical mis- 
sionary.— The Missionary Herald. 
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By Mrs. D. L. Withington 
Ope night, as I said “good bye,” not 

knowing whether or not we should 
meet again, Mrs. Scudder looked into my 
eyes and said, “Do not forget me.” I an- 
swered, struggling to keep back the tears, 
“T could not if I wished to.” 

I did not then fully realize how true 
my words were, for since Mrs. Scudder’s 
death her wonderful personality has been 
impressed upon me more and more. 

From every direction—from this city, 
from all over these islands, from the 
Orient, and from the mainland of America 
—come the vivid memories which recall 
her presence. 

I think the secret of her strong per- 
sonality lies in the fact that she was so 
essentially human. Mrs. Scudder was not 
born a saint, she inherited a quick temper, 
a ready tongue and an impetuous spirit, 
and only her nearest friends and God 
knew how constantly and earnestly she 
struggled to overcome these inheritances. 
Her sense of humor also was great and 
carried her through many an experience 
which otherwise would have been dis- 
couraging. How many times I have 
caught the merry twinkle of her eye when 
it would have been quite improper for the 
minister’s wife to smile! Mrs. Scudder 
enjoyed life to the full. 

“Oh, this beautiful world!” she often 
exclaimed in her last illness, “How I love 
it!” She was always ready to do more 
than her strength warranted, church 
activities and all the charities appealed to 
her, and her hospitality was almost with- 
out limit. To how many weary travelers 
has she given a cheerful welcome to her 
home! How many teachers have spent the 
week’s end in quiet rest there! Many an 
invalid has been nursed back to health and 
strength by Dr. and Mrs. Scudder’s care 
in their hill-side home. 

How could this woman—so strong in 
her intellectual powers, so happy in her 
husband, her home, her work, in the 
beautiful world about her, meet the quick 
summons to leave it all so bravely? From 
the midst of all the activities of life called 
to death! 

Full and rich as her living was, I feel 
that her greatest lesson to us was given in 
dying. 

How wonderfully she has revealed to us 
the power of faith in God to sustain us in 
all need! How close she brought Heaven 
to us when she opened the door to pass 
through! 


* Written for the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions and read at the November meeting. 


A Tribute to Ruth C. Scudder* 


“Strong now to meet the strange, 
Mysterious waking, where 
“Himself shall welcome me, 
Who said, “Where I am, there 
Ye, too, shall ever be. 

Good bye.” 
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N the crowd of girls waiting for the 

doors of the Kealoha Manufacturing 
Company to open, was eloquent testimony 
to the community needs met by that in- 
stitution. Hawaii has long been lacking 
in provision for girls seeking legitimate 
employment, and the manufacturing plant 
established by Miss Kate M. Atherton, 
has in every way justified the ideals of its 
inception. Girls employed here are paid 
a living wage, and at the same time learn 
a useful trade. 

The institution entered upon its second 
year of service November 16, with Mr. 
D. Norton, recently of Seattle and San 
Francisco, as cutter. Miss E. Barlow is 
the new forewoman. Almost anything in 
the line of men’s clothing will be turned 
out this year, although the company will 
specialize in overalls, shirts, pajamas, etc. 
A special sporting shirt will be introduced 
for the first time in Hawaii. The de- 
mand for bathing suits is so great that it 
is probable also that large orders for this 
kind of garment will be filled. School 
suits may also be introduced as an inno- 
vation in the workshop. 

During a vacation spent on the main- 
land, Miss E. D. Schnoor, the manager, 
visited many garment factories and was 
impressed with the advantages of the piece 
work plan, by which girls earn wages 
commensurate with their skill. She in- 
troduced this plan with the reopening of 
the institution, and it was hailed with de- 
light by girls to whom the work pre- 
viously lacked incentive. 

Lunches are again being served in the 
cozy dining room on the upper floor of 
the plant, and the program of musical 
and literary entertainments for the noon 
hour on Mondays will be resumed. It is 
probable that the Y.W.C.A. will co- 
operate with Miss Schnoor in carrying out 
a social and religious program for the 
year. EeVaW. 

Miss Smith is a recent arrival in Hono- 
lulu, a guest at the Macdonald. For a 
number of years Miss Smith has been 
private secretary to President Abram W. 
Harris of Northwestern University, and 
is now on a year’s leave of absence. She 
is a sister of Rev. Edward Lincoln Smith, 
secretary for the American Board for the 
middle district with headquarters in New 


York City. 
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Che Friend 


Have you kept your copies of THE FRIEND for 1914? 
We can supply a few bound copies (on order) for $2.25—$2.75. 


YOU CAN’T BUY a complete file. We tried recently and failed. 


There are only 2 or 3 sets in existence. 


As a RECORD-— Thre FRIEND is unique. 


Nowhere else are the important events of Hawaii so faithfully chronicled. No 
one binds a daily. THE FRIEND is in the right form for binding and preservation. 
You would do well to send it to relatives or friends whom you wish to have posted, 
—not so much as to matters of promotion, tourists, sugar, etc., but concerning things 


preeminently WORTH WHILE. 


Not only a Record. "THE FRIEND is a creator of some of Hawaii's BIG- 
GEST IDEAS,—The $50,000.00 War Relief for instance. 


As a LEADER. While we retain our present Editorial Staff, you may expect us to lead the 


Inspirational forces of the city. 


Briefly the Features are: 


Dr. Scudder’s Editorials—a leader here as on the Mainland, The FRIEND is his 
main mouthpiece. 


Frank Scudder’s illuminating pictures of Island Mission Work. 
Paul Super’s “Men Working for Men.” e 
A. A. Ebersole’s News of Central Union Church. 


Miss E. V. Warinner’s bright and literary treatment of current matters, partic- 
ularly those appealing to women. 


Occasional trenchant articles from a number of pens. 


Current Events. 


Cousins’ Column—The Hawaiian Mission Childrens’ Society. 


It is your privilege to keep on our subscription list, but it will take a check or money 


order. $1.00 pays for a year. 


THE FRIEND, 
P. O. Box, 489. 


December, 1914. 


Digest of Field Reports 


For Quarter Ending Sept. 30, 1914. 


By Rev. Witiiam BrewstTER OLESON, 
General Superintendent. 


INCE our last reports there have 
been several transfers of workers. 
Among our Chinese workers, Rev. Tsui 
Hin Weng has been transferred from 
Waimea to Hilo; Rev. C. How Fo from 
Kula to Waimea; Mr. Lo Yuet Fu from 
Hilo to Hanapepe; and Rev. Yee Kui 
has become supply at Kula in connection 
with his work at Wailuku. Among our 
Japanese workers, Mr. Kuboki has been 
transferred from Wailuku to Koloa; Mr. 
Sugimoto from Waianae to Wailuku; 
Mr. Sakawa from Japan has been sta- 
tioned at Olaa, and Mr. Kakehi has been 
engaged as temporary supply at Waianae. 
Among our Hawaiian workers, Rev. Wm. 
Kamau has resigned at Lihue and has 
accepted his call to Ewa; Rev. W. M. 
Kalaiwaa has become supply for Kailua 
and Helani, and Rev. G. K. Waiau for 
Hanapepe. Five prominent Hawaiian 
churches, two of them with newly erected 
buildings, are without pastors, viz., La- 
haina, Kaneohe, Waianae, Lihue and Na- 
poopoo. “Two Hawaiian ministers, viz., 
Revs. D. W. K. White and E. S$. Ti- 
moteo are at present without pastorates. 
The transfers above-mentioned have 
been of decided advantage alike to the 
churches and workers concerned; and our 
forces in the main are now better placed 
than for some time. Our most serious 
problem, which grows intenser as the 
years pass, is “How are we to provide 
ministers for our Hawaiian churches?” 
Our Filipino evangelist on Kauai was 
ordained October 23, at Waimea, at the 
meeting of the Kauai Association. Mr. 
-Rufo Augustin was added to our Filipino 
Mission on Oahu in June, and was sta- 
tioned at Ewa. Miss A. L. Cooke of our 
Central Kona Settlement and Miss Lurena 
Merriman of Alexander Settlement, after 
very efficient service have returned to the 
mainland. Mrs. Gossin has become head- 
worker at Alexander Settlement, and Mr. 
Mackenzie has again assumed his respon- 
sible post as superintendent of the Bere- 
tania Settlement. 
_ Progress has been made in securing de- 
tailed plans and bids on the proposed new 
building for our Kalaupapa Church, and 
building operations will begin shortly. A 
new parsonage for our Portuguese Church 
at Hilo is now under construction. Steps 
are being taken to secure a new parson 
age for the Hawaiian Church at Pearl 
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City.» A handsome new building has been 
completed for the Waianae Church which 
is to be dedicated soon. ratifying suc- 
cess has thus far followed the efforts of 
Rev. Mr. Oho in raising funds for the 
erection of a Church building at Hana- 
pepe. Much needed repairs have been 
made on the Hawaiian Church at Nahiku. 
A new Japanese Chapel has been dedicated 
in Kona, and a lot has been secured at 
Honaunau for another Japanese Chapel. 
Land has been secured at the same place 
for a relocation of the Hawatian Chapel. 
The Kalihi Union Church building has 
been removed to the new site. The money 
for many of these improvements has been 
secured in considerable measure from the 
local constituencies; and these advances 
in equipment will add materially to the 
efficiency of the work of these Churches 
and Missions. 

There are several cases of Churches 
and Sunday Schools that have outgrown 
present accommodations and need new 
buildings. There are also repairs on 
buildings that should have attention soon, 
but some of these will have to be post- 
poned until conditions are more favorable 
for meeting the necessary expense. 

Another patent, viz., to the site of the 
Laupahoehoe Church has been received 
from the Land Office. Other applica- 
tions for patents are still pending. This 
was pending for three years and a half. 
We hope this will not constitute a pre- 
cedent. 

The Japanese Girls’ Home at Wailuku, 
an attractive and well planned building, 
is steadily proving the wisdom of its ‘in- 
ception. It is filling a very real need. 

A most remarkable series of evangelis- 
tic services all over the territory was in- 
augurated in connection with the Annual 
Meeting at Wailuku. These services were 
under the leadership of Rev. S. H. Ki- 
mura, pastor of an influential Church in 
Kioto, Japan, and resulted in a large num- 
ber of conversions. All the Japanese 
Churches of this territory were profound- 
lv stirred, and our pastors and evangelists 
have been called to greater responsibility 
than ever in their pastoral oversight of 
great numbers of inquirers. 

In connection with these services at 
various points, notable conversions have 
occurred which have deeply impressed 
people in and out of the Churches. Sim- 
ilar remarkable evidences of conversion 
are also reported, not in connection with 
these evangelistic services. but as the re- 
sult of the reading of the Bible among 
men and women of other nationalities. 

The Young Peoples’ League under the 
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leadership of Rev. A. Akana has grown 
to a membership of 96 and the growth of 
the English-speaking services at the K. of 
P. Hall has been steady and exceedingly 
encouraging. The better housing of the 
enterprise, and the possible enlargement 
of its scope, are matters of large import- 
ance to the increased efficiency of this or- 
ganization. Rev. Mr. Akana’s_ report 
shows receipts from May to September 
30, amounting to $742.28. Expenditures 
for the same period $135.35; thus leaving 
a balance on hand of $606.93. 

It is encouraging to note that the Bible 
School, in connection with Mills Institute, 
for the training of ministers and other 
Christian workers, has a better grade of 
students and is doing better work than 
ever. The ministers’ classes on the sev- 
eral islands are doing increasingly valu- 
able work in supplementing the lack of 
such training in other years. 

The withdrawal of reduced rates to 
Island Associations by the Inter-Island 
Navigation Co. has of course thrown the 
burden of full rates back on the ministers 
and delegates. This bids fair to become 
so serious a burden that in one Associa- 
tion at least the proposal has been made 
that only one meeting each year be held, 
instead of two as at present. In another 
Association it may be advisable to have 
two separate Associations, thus greatly re- 
ducing the traveling expense. Some read- 
justment seems likely as to the frequency 
of such gatherings, and a possible change 
of time. 

Already a proposition is being consid- 
ered by a Committee of the Hawaiian 
Evangelical Association looking to a 
change of the date of the Annual Meeting 
to some convenient time after the close 
of the calendar year. Such a change 
might call for a change of the financial 
year of the Board in the interest of sim- 
plicity and efficiency alike. 

The Annual Meeting at Wailuku was 
a successful massing of our forces for the 
intelligent consideration of the needs and 
the obligations of our one hundred and 
five churches. These large gatherings are 
inspirational and educational. The moral 
sense of the churches on such occasions 
gets more pronounced and influential ex- 
pression, and every individual attendant 
is impressed with the fact that he is part 
of a great movement for the coming of 
the Kingdom of Christ. 

The reports from the Island Associa- 
tions are well-nigh uniform in testifying 
to the value of the fall meetings. Discus- 
sion was focussed on great matters of vital 
moment to the Church and the home. 
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At the Annual Meeting at Wailuku, 
a Special Committee was appointed to ar- 
range in behalf of the Hawaiian churches 
for a suitable memorial to the missionary 
fathers and mothers; and said Commit- 
tee was authorized to confer with the 
Building Committee of the Hawaiian 
Board as to the nature of such memorial. 
The Committee consists of the following, 
viz., Messrs. Oleson and Erdman from 
the Hawaiian Board ; Kamakawiowole from 
Hawaii; Kapu from Maui; Kaai from 
Molokai; Kekuewa from Oahu; Kamau 
from Kauai, and Desha and Timoteo at 
large. It has been suggested that some 
room in the new building be selected for 
the memorial, preferably the room set 
aside for Board meetings. Now that the 
plans of the proposed building are ap- 
proaching completion, it is desirable that 
the contemplated memorial in behalf of 
the Hawaiian churches should also as- 
sume definite shape. “The Committee will 
welcome suggestions. The Memorial 
should be distinctive and closely related 
to the present activities of the Board. 

In closing, I would add that in a few 
exceptional cases, where considerable 
travel is called for, it would seem to be a 
wise policy for this Board to own, or con- 
trol the use of a few light-running auto- 
mobiles. This seems to be the wisest so- 
lution, in certain localities, of the per- 
plexing problem of how to secure the 
maximum efficiency at a minimum ex- 
penditure of time and energy. For in 
Christian evangelism and colportage the 
economizing of time and energy is quite 
as valuable a consideration as in business. 

Some of the reports which should have 
been submitted shortly after the close of 
the quarter, viz.: Sept. 30, have not. yet 
been received. The last report which is 
comprehended in this digest was not sub- 
mitted until November 4. Hence the 
delay in presenting the Digest at this 
time. 
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The Proposed Half- 
Day Session 


OR over two months the Trustees of 

the Oahu College have been giving 
careful consideration to the advantages 
and disadvantages of one session in the 
Preparatory School instead of the two ses- 
sion plan now in operation. The opinions 
of many patrons and friends have been re- 
ceived regarding a possible one session 
schedule which might be arranged as fol- 
lows: 


‘nets 2) eel Ad 8:15 to 8:30 
1% hour session.......... 8:30 to 9:45 
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Recess 9:45 to 10:00 

144 hour session.......... 10:00 to 11:15 

Recess ease. e nee 11:15 to 11:30 

144 hour session.........- 11:30 to 12:45 

A grouping of these opinions shows that 
the advantages for the most part pertain 
to the development of the child as an 
individual. 


ADVANTAGES 


1. Many children are now ready to go 
to school at 8 o’clock. 

2. Academy and P. P. S. children from 
the same family can go to school together. 

3. The school work will be done in the 
morning, 8:15 to 9:00, instead of 1 to 2. 
The highest point of vitality is in the 
middle of the morning. 

4. Children will be able to have a hot 
middle-of-the-day meal. 

5. These advantages will come mostly 
to children living near the school. 


DISADVANTAGES. 


The disadvantages pertain to the de- 
velopment of the child as a member of a 
community and to the benefits which the 
school can confer upon him outside of 
school hours. 


1. The chief disadvantages will come 
to children who live at a distance. 

The table of residence of pupils shows 
that nearly one-half of the pupils live out- 
side of a district bounded by Manoa, Pa- 
waa and Pensacola streets, viz: 

Pupils living outside school district.... 205 
Pupils living inside school district...... 253 
Total pupils in school (September)... 458 

2. It is difficult to get children started 
to school so early when they live at a 
distance. 


3. The early start from home and the 
late arrival after school make a long day 
for young children. 

a School session 
b. Home to home when liy- 


8:15 to 12:45 


ing near school ............ LO tGee dL 05 
c. Home to home when liv- 
ing far AWAW annonce 7:45 to 1:15, 


4. The advantage of early morning 
study may be offset by fatigue during the 
last hour of the morning after a long con- 
tinuous session, especially in the case of 
young children. 


5. The new schedule takes away op- 
portunity for teachers to meet and help 
children before and after school. 


6. For the teacher it takes away a valu- 
able time just before school when she gets 
herself and her materials ready for the 
day. 

7. It takes away detention period for 
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children who haven’t their lessons or who 
need to be interviewed or punished. 

8. It takes away time for music lessons 
before and after school. ‘The effect upon 
registration in the Music Department is 
likely to be serious. Four classes and 
eighteen pupils have lessons immediately 
before or after school. 

9. The street cars will be crowded with 
both Academy and P. P. S. pupils coming 
at the same time. ‘There is a disadvantage 
in this unsupervised grouping of students 
at the lively age, especially from Sopho- 
more class to Fifth grade. 

10. There will be a big rush and tumble 
to catch the cars and crowding on when 
the whole school goes home to lunch. 

11. The loss of the long recess will be 
felt in the life of the school as many chil- 
dren value the play period and social per- 
iod together. 

The possibilities of this period for play 
and social purposes are shown by this table. 
Noon Hour— 

Total pupils in school (Sept.)........ 458 


Lunches at home 


Balance remaining during 
whole or part of recess.. 371 
Our plans for Mrs. Driver’s work at 
long recess include 


(a) an attempt to get reasonable exercise 
especially for those who need it. 

(b) an attempt to direct all play ground 

activities for moral and social as well 

as physical purposes. 

(c) an attempt to increase the number of 

friends children make in school by 

bringing together children of similar 

tastes. Most children make their 

friends only among neighbors or class- 

mates. 

12. Most of the children will go home 
at the close of school. ‘This will make 
Punahou a “Day” school, and will make 
it difficult if not impossible to carry on 
much of the playground activity in games, 
etc., which makes Punahou a community 


school. —A. F. GRIFFITHS. 
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HOW HE FELL. 


The latest Boston story is about a small 
child who fell out of a window. A kind- 
hearted lady came hurrying up with the 
anxious question, ‘Dear, dear! How did 
you fall?” 

The child looked up at the questioner 
and replied in a voice choking with sobs, 
“Vertically, ma’am.”—Tit-Bits. 
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In Honolulu Shops 


Friendly Hints to Christmas 
Shoppers 


A graduate of the Higher Industrial 
School of Tokyo finishing his education in 
Italy became interested in the manufacture 
of the beautiful “Mazalica’’ ware. When 
he had perfected the art, he returned to his 
own country, and now under patent from 
the government is making large quantities of 
this artistic pottery. Honolulu is seeing it 
for the first time on display at the Japanese 
Bazaar on Fort Street. Here indeed is a 
wealth of holiday suggestion. “Shozan’’, 
“Etsuzan” and the always beautiful ‘‘Sat- 
suma’” are offered in many patterns and 
designs. 
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If you have joined the ‘Society for the 
Prevention of Useless Giving’, or contem- 
plate doing so, practical suggestions for the 
Christmas season will be welcome. What 
you buy fills a real want in the home, and 
best of all, it lasts a life time. When pur- 
chased from J. Hopp & Co., these gifts 
may be paid for gradually. 
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Wrist watches in gold, platinum, and 
silver, gold and silver novelties, gold and 
platinum jewelry, fine leather handbags and 
distinctive stationery embellished with en- 
graving and die embossing. ‘This, in brief, 
is a list of holiday offerings at H. F. Wich- 
man & Co. Never has there been such a 
wealth of beautiful things from which to 
choose. Personal inspection is always a joy, 
but orders by mail will be promptly and 
satisfactorily filled. 
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Wicker furniture is ideal for the tropics. 
Light, cool and durable, it is adaptable 
either to lanai or indoor furnishings. The 
finishing touch of harmony and comfort is 
in the upholstering. The Coyne Furniture 
Co. will do this for you. 
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_ A well selected library is a constant joy, 
but it ceases to be such with the advent of 
the silver fish. Globe Wernicke cases solve 
the problem of how to preserve your literary 
treasures. They are sectional—buy as you 
can. 
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Whether it is the college girl or the 
practical housewife you wish to remember, 
an electric chafing dish, toaster or perculator 
will be equally welcome. For mid-night 
“spreads” or every-day-in-the-week break- 
fasts the equipment is the same. The Ha- 
waiian Electric Co. has a large assortment 
from which to choose. Electrically lighted 
ornaments for the tree are a permanent in- 
vestment. 
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GEMS OF HAWAIL 


Her emerald sea, her turquoise sky, 

Her opal rainbow arched on high, 

Her “‘liquid sunshine,” diamonds rare, 

Are priceless to Hawaii fair. 

These pearls of thought I scatter wide, 

To give out joy for Christmastide. 

Can you imagine this bit of verse en- 
graved on beautiful stationery decorated 
with the Hawaiian coat of arms in colors? 
Distinctive >—-yes, and charming. It is the 
ideal Christmas message from Hawaii. 
Reasonable in price, too. Wall & Dough- 
erty will supply your orders. 
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Monstrosities in infants’ dress are now 
things of the past. Only a few years ago it 
was that the dimpled stranger, goodness 
knows uphappy enough in his strange sur- 
roundings, was encased in a starched crea- 
tion of lace and muslin that it had taken 
hours to launder, and many more to plan 
and make. Baby dresses are shorter and 
simpler these days—and oh, ever so much 
prettier! Dainty embroidery, the sheerest of 
materials, and the cunningest patterns and 
designs are shown in a real infants’ depart- 
ment at B. F. Ehlers & Co. Everything 
designed for the use of the baby from 
dresses, caps, coats, underwear, tiny shoes 
and stockings to hot water bottles, toilet 
articles, etc., is here shown. The troubles 
of the “Old Woman in the Shoe’’ would 
become negligible in this modern depart- 
ment store. 
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Since the Christian world began, or cer- 
tainly since Mr. and Mrs. Santa Claus went 
into business, Christmas has been the chil- 
drens’ own day. In an effort to provide 
attractive, and at the same time sensible 
gifts, N. S. Sachs & Co. has proved a 
splendid friend alike to parents and chil- 
dren. What child would not hail with 
delight a hard-wood desk all his own, and 
what mother would not rejoice at a suitable 
receptacle for always-out-of-place paper 
and pencils and scrapbooks, Toys of 
every conceivable kind are included in the 
attractive holiday display, with a beautiful 
line of hand embroideries and stamped 
leather goods for mothers and older sisters. 
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College posters, Hawaiian scenes, famous 
prints from all parts of the world; one could 
not ask for a better selection. They are all 
to be found at the Pacific Picture Framing 
Company. 
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Apples and oranges are among the few 
things made cheaper bv the war. An over 
supplv in California, Washington and Ore- 
gon has flooded the markets. Place your 
order now for Christmas. Nuts, raisins, 
bon-bons, mincemeats, etc., are other neces- 
sary parts of the Christmas menu. Day & 
Co. will promptly supply all orders. 
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Everything from massive pieces of furni- 
ture to tiny bits of carved ivory, are in- 
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cluded in the assortment shown by Wing 
Wo Tai, the Chinese importer. The goods 
in this store are distinctly Chinese in ch.u.- 
acter and cannot be duplicated elsewhere. 
The store is on Nuuanu, two doors below 
King. 

The medical and sociological experiment 
begun three years ago by the founders of 
Arequipa Sanitorium in Fairfax, Cal., has 
established its mission. [he attempt is here 
made to give the very best medical care to 
curable cases of consumption at a price 
within reach of the people of small means, 
and then to provide a way for patients to 
earn their medical treatment. The problem 
of ‘‘means’” was solved by the installation 
of a plant for the making of pottery. The 
first months of operation not only demon- 
strated the pleasure of the patients in their 
work, but the bowls, vases, etc., that they 
made showed an _ unexpected skill and 
charm in workmanship that gained the in- 
stant approval and support of art dealers. 
If you have never seen this pottery work 
there is a real pleasure still in store for you. 
Dimond & Co. are the local agents. This 
and other pottery can be made by this store 
into the most attractive lamps imaginable. 
Holes are bored, the electric cords inserted, 
and presto! a beautiful reading lamp. 

Christmas often has terrors for the 
“women folks’? because of the problem of 
what to get for the men in the family. 
Silva’s Toggery will help you choose. The 
assortment of leather goods includes comb 
and brush cases, handkerchief cases, collar 
boxes, manicure sets, purses, etc. Then if 
the socks and ties for the innermost circle” 
didn’t mysteriously disappear right after 
Christmas last year you may be encouraged 
to buy some of these. A big assortment 
from which to choose. 
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Sanitation is the cry of the hour. The 
Board of Health says even soda water bot- 
tles—the common kind—are tabu. In 
self.-defense you must lay in a supply of 
paper cups and towels. The former will 
save your life (mayhap) and the latter 
your wash bill. Phone the American-Ha- 
waiian Paper Co. one 

Did you know that right here in Hono- 
lulu we have a candy factory? It is in 
the basement of the Sweet Shop and has 
only been in operation a fortnight. Strictly 
fresh, hand made candies for the holiday 
season is a special feature planned by the 
Sweet Shop. This is a “made at home” 
institution. Help it along. 

Even Milady’s shoes have a distinctive 
touch these days. Some most attractive 
combinations of black and white, with either 
color predominating, are shown at the 
Manufacturers’ Shoe Company. A pleasing 
variation is shown also in bronze leather in 
models for either street or evening wear. 
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LIMITED. 


Lumber and Building Material, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, 
Etc. 


Honolulu 


55 Queen Street 


Cook With Gas 


ITS CLEANEST, 
COOLEST AND 
BEST. 

Our ranges and plates are 


of the most up-to-date 
models. 


Honolulu Gas Co. 
Cor. Alakea and Bere- 


tania Streets. 


ae 
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I 


W. W. AWANA & GO., Lid? 


MERCHANT 
TAILORS 


#, 


Clothes Cleaned and Repaired. 
62 King Street. ‘) 
P. O. Box 986 i 


Se ST Te Se Te er 


j Phone 2525. 


W. L. Douglas 
Shoes for men, 
and the equal- 
ly famous 
SOROSIS 
make for 
women. 


Popular Styles 
for Children. 


L. AYAU 
SHOE CO. 


JM. WHITNEY, MD., DDS. 
"DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street - - - - Boston Building 


Shoes are a very 

mportant part of the wardrobe, and dif- 
ty styles for different occasions a neces- 
sity rather than a luxury. A well shod 
foot is a veritable “‘joy forever’. Shoe 
orders will help solve the problem for you. 
Orders to other islands prepaid. 


eo ee age 


Everything for the household and_ the 
athletic youngster at E. O. Hall & Co. 


Se 
oe me we 


Of the “Things Hawaiian’, tapa cloth, 
lauhala mats and baskets, native seed orna- 
ments, koa calabashes, trays, etc., are to 
the front in large assortments. Camphor 
wood trunks, Shantung silks and laces from 
China, brasses and prints from India, and a 
wealth of Japanese curios; all these rival 
attention at the Hawaii and South Seas 
Curio Company. This, “‘the largest Pa- 
cific Souvenir Store in the World’’, offers 


| . - . 
thousands of suggestions for gifts to main- 


land friends. 


Oe 3% ot 
ee te Me 


Caruso, Schumann-Heink, Melba, El- 
man and others are welcome visitors to 
every home of culture. An evening with 


the great musicians of the world is a 
A: within the reach of almost every- 
one. Order your Victor machine now’ and 
His the records as you can. Bergstrom & 
Co. has the largest stock in the city. 


December, 1914, 


A big-assortment of Japanese curios and 
fancy goods of all descriptions may be 
found at Sayegusa’s on Nuuanu St. This 
store is the delight of the tourist, and en- 
joys a regular patronage from townspeople 
whose interest in things distinctly Japanese 
is revived with the coming of the Christmas 
season. 


KE, V0 W. 


A CRYING NEED. 


There is a special call for gifts to the 
Kalaupapa Settlement and to our unfor- 
tunate brothers there at this Christmas 
season. We are erecting a new church 
building for the Protestant Christians. 
The major part of its entire cost has been 
contributed by members of our Hawaiian 
churches throughout the Territory. We 
still lack $200 of the amount needed to 
complete the building which will be well 
along in construction by Christmas time. 
Here is an opportunity to make your 
Christmas gift a permanent blessing. The 
contract price includes the pews, the seats 
for the congregation, but not the other 
furnishings. We need suitable large 
lamps, we need a pulpit desk and chairs; 
a pulpit Bible; a set of hymnals for the 


|congregation; a desk and chairs for the 


pastor’s office. 
These are opportunities for many to 


share in equipping this beautiful new 


use and the LONGEST use. 


Bibles, Calendars, Cards 


What are “Useful” Preseuial 


We submit the following by way of an answer:— 


Those gifts are the most useful that serve the HIGHEST 
All mght-them, we have them,—especially for children. 


They are gotten up in very attractive style. 
the Bible, Pilgrim’s Progress, Scripture, Birthday Books, 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms. 


Picture stories of 


for everybody. 


We invite inspection. 


‘ine bremive “Béautiaee 


No matter how humble the cottage, how necessary to practice economy in its 
furnishings, how pretentious the mansion, from the three-room cottage to 
the brown stone front, all can be furnished at our store. 


J) GLO Poe), Ltd. 


185 KING STREET. 
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Telephone 1491. 177 KING 8T. 


J. ABADIE’S 


> FRENCH | 
| LAUNDRY 


DYEING AND 
CLEANING 
WORKS 
TTT Tee 
E. R. BATH 
PLUMBER 


Harrison Block, Beretania Se oppo- 
site’ Fire Station. 
Agent for the 
DOUGLAS CLOSET 


Guaranteed against the annoyance of 
wasting water. 


HHEHHEBREBHHBHEE 


Coyne Furniture Go., Ltd. 


H0>3°to. 1059 BISHOP ST. 
Alexander Young Building. 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, 
BOX COUCHES. 
MATTRESSES, Etc. 


Upholstering and Repairing. 


4% O N G Latest 
Style 

S A N G Clothes 
Made 

Tatlop to Order 
, and 
eee et” Guaranteed 
22 HOTEL STREET ar 


‘HONOLULU, T. H. 


church. The Christians at Kalaupapa 
will rejoice in such gifts the whole year 
through. 

Send a cash gift or a promise to supply 
some of these needs to Mr. Theodore 


Richards. eee Ee 


o, 
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Lord Kitchener has announced that no 


present of intoxicants will be accepted for | 


soldiers in the field. and if placed in the 
military authorities’ hands they will not 
be forwarded. 


o, +, %, 
“ —~ “ 


We might not know that some of the 
warring nations are Christians if they did 
not advertise the fact—Washington Her- 
ald. 


He gM 2, 
Ww “We 1 


BIBLE IN MOVING PICTURES. 


There has been recently organized in 
the city of Philadelphia The Religious and 
Educational Motion Picture Society, 
whose purpose is to install in churches, 
schools, Y. M. C. A.’s, missions, etc., a 
new motion-picture projecting machine, 
which will also display stereopticon slides. 

This society is now arranging to put 
on moving picture films all the striking 
incidents in the Old and New ° Testa- 
ments, the complete story of home and 
foreign missionary progress all over the 
world, the great temperance movement 
from a practical, as well as a scientific 
point of view, together with all the effort 
that is being made for the mental, moral, 
social and spiritual unlift of the world in 
every department of human activity. These 
pictures, widely exhibited, will do a vast 
amount of good, and will undoubtedly 
stimulate a new interest in Bible study 
and prove a great benefit to the activities 
of the church. Colonel S. S. McClure, 
the founder of McClure’s Magazine, is 
president of the society. 

One of the last adobe houses in Hono- 
lulu, built in 1830, was razed a few 
weeks ago to make room for a modern 
building. “Che world do move! 


‘7 °, \7 
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The Kohala Midget thinks the annex- 
ing of the national anthem of Great 
Britain a good example of “nerve” or 
“gall.” To us it seems an instance of 
where good sense triumphed over the ten- 
dency to a divisive spirit. If the nations 
should attempt to annex each other by 
the voice of song there would be less 
tendency to annex each other by the shout 


of the battlefield. 


Se UT TT LT TT TI UT ys 
GO TO 


Che Sweet Shop 


on HoTeL STREET for the BEsT 
MEALs IN Town at the Lowest Price 


On Fort Street, 
Pantheon Bldg. 


for Fresh Fudges, Stick Candy, etc., 
Lyon & Raas’ Glace Fruits. Sweet 
Shop, or El] Camino Real Chocolates. 


Sweet Shop Ice Cream is the BEST. 
aR 1 1 
Tel. 2478. Box 951 


Gi-ye MeL: 
COE i), 


Established 1899. 
CONTRACTORS. 


Large Importations of Lumber Constantly 
Received. 


Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 


LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN, 
HARDWARE. 


WING WO TAT & CO. 


IVORY, EMBROIDERIES, SILKS AND 
ORIENTAL FANCY GOODS. 


941 NUUANU ST. 
Telephone 1020. P, O. Box 945 


SHEU HUNG & CO. 


Importers of 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


California Frult and Produce of All Kinds. 
142 S. King Street, Opp. Fish Market. 
Telephone 1184. 


M. OHTA, PLANING MILL 
Carpenter 


Contractor, Builder and Painter 


No. 636 Hotel Street, near Alapai Street. 
Telephone 342. 
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NIPPU JIJI CO., LTD. 


We make a specialty of Book- 
binding and Job Printing. 


Consult us about prices. 


We print the enterprising Jap- 
anese newspaper. 


Afternoon Edition Daily. 
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NEW LEGISLATIVE METHODS 


(continued from page 270.) 


14. A workable bastardly law. 

15. A boarding establishment for defec- 
tive children. 

16. Care of orphans by adoption or plac- 
ing out. 

17. Entire territorial management of the 
schools. 

18. Child labor. 

19. Modification of the curfew law. 
20. Larger school accommodations. 

21. Vocational Schools on more or less 
self-supporting basis. 

22. Medical inspection of schools. 


It was seen at once that only part of 
these subjects could be incorporated in 
bills, and at subsequent meetings a process 
of elimination has been employed. 

At the second conference Judge Whit- 
ney outlined the Juvenile Court program, 
covering the care of delinquent, depen- 
dent feeble-minded or mentally deficient 
children, a new adoption law, and all sen- 
tences indeterminate. 

The question of the unemployed was 
taken up by the Associated Charities at 
the meeting of November 25. A tenta- 
tive bill drafted at that meeting suggested 
that a study of employment conditions of 
the territory be made by employers and 
workers, that an attempt be made to regu- 
larize business through a distribution of 
government work, and also the regulation 
of employment agencies. 

At the meeting on Wednesday, Dec. 
2, Dr. Sinclair presented a measure cov- 
ering the care of incurables other than 
tubercular. This includes cancerous pa- 
tients and epileptics, for whom there is 
now no territorial provision. 

Judge Whitney will present at the con- 
ference of December 9, a bill or bills de- 
finitely incorporating the measures pre- 
viously suggested as the “Juvenile Court 
Programme.” 

Measures dealing with matters vital to 
the interests of the Anti-Saloon League 
have already been presented to the con- 
ference and will come up for discussion 
at a later date. 

The College Club is preparing data in 
regard to medical inspection in the schools, 
This will also be discussed at some future 
time. 

The Conference is composed of social 
workers interested in legislation. The 
sessions are held each Wednesday after- 
noon at 3 o'clock in the Library building 
and are wide open to the public. 


E. V. W. 
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CENTRAL UNION NEWS. 


UNION THANKSGIVING SERVICE 


In accordance with the custom of years, 
Central Union united with the Methodist 
and Christian Churches for a _ union 
Thanksgiving service. The service this 
year was held in Central Union Church 
and the sermon delivered by Rev. E. E. 
Brace, pastor of the First Methodist 
Church. The attendance was larger than 
in some former years and the response 
from the audience to every number on the 
program showed a splendid interest. Gov- 
ernor Pinkham was present on the plat- 
form to read the President’s Proclama- 
tion and the other parts in the service 
were taken by Rev. D. C. Peters of the 
Christian Church, Rev. Wm. B. Oleson, 
and Dr. William H. Fry, Superintendent 
of Methodist Missions. ‘The offering of 
the day, by the vote of the three churches 
participating, was sent to Leahi Home. 


COMMUNITY RALLIES. 


On three successive. Sunday evenings 
during the past month there have been 
meetings of more than ordinary signifi- 
cance at Central Union Church. On 
Sunday evening, November 8th, the Anti- 
Saloon League arranged a program on the 
nation-wide Temperance Crusade. Three 
speakers followed one another in .present- 
ing the various phases of this timely topic. 
Dr. W, P. Ferguson spoke on the recent 
progress on the mainland; Dr. J. W. 
Wadman, of the Anti-Saloon League, fol- 
lowed with a statement as to the local 
situation, and Rey. E. E. Brace, pastor 
of the First Methodist Church, rounded 
out the topic with a strong plea for the 
church to assume its full responsibility in 
this important matter. The speakers fol- 
lowed one another from church to church, 
each of them speaking, not only at Cen- 
tral Union, but at the First Methodist 
and Christian Churches, as well as the 
male quartette accompanying the last 
speaker, which sung at each of the ser- 
vices. Coming just after the national 
elections at which prohibition passed in 
four states, this meeting was especially 
appropriate and indicated that there is a 
determination here in these islands not to 
be behind in making war upon this great 
evil. The spirit of the occasion was pro- 
phetic of better things for Hawaii. 

The following Sunday evening, Novem- 
ber 15th, the Anti-Tuberculosis League 
conducted a platform meeting on the 
other great community fight which is on 
and must continue to be waged to the 
finish, namely “The War on the Great 


WAILUKU HOTEL 


Family Trade 


Wailuku, Maui 
Mrs. G. K. Trimble 


fee 


Dr. VY. Mitamura 


Corner Nuuanu & Beretania Sts. 
eS 


Office hours: 


9 to 12 a. m., 7 to 8. pom 
Sundays: 9 to 12 a. m. 
st 


i TELEPHONE 3743. 
9000 


Silva's 
Toggery 


MEN’S 
FURNISHINGS 


Me o%e 0% 
oe eo oe 


The Up-to-Dateness 
of the Stock is our 
Special Pride 


of 09 Oo 


O 


ELKS’ BLDG») TBE 


FUKURODA 


28 Hotel Street 


December, 1914. 
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Pomona College 
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James Arnold Blaisdell, D.D., President. 
Located at Claremont, California, 30 miles 
from Los Angeles. Offers its educational 
privileges to the people of Hawaii. 


THE LARGEST INSTITUTION WEST OF 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
devoted to exclusively collegiate work. Its 
standards of scholarship have nation-wide 
recognition. Broadly Christian, coeduca- 


tional. Its faculty of 45 represent leading 
universities and colleges. 


For catalog and descriptive bulletins ad- 
dress The Secretary. 


iam 
YOKOHAMA 
es Che 
BANK LTD 


General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 


CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT STS. 
S. AWOKI, Manager. 


allel alleles eee alia 
Manufacturer’s 
Shoe Company 


We have often been com- 
plimented upon the up-to- 
date appearance of our store 

—its characteristic of the firm. 

Comfort and Style are 

Both Considered. 


Fort Street 
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Hawalian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 
HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 


-. Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 
izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 
Coffee, Garden Truck, etc. 


White Plague.” Dr. W. C. Hobdy 
Chairman of the League, presided most 
graciously. Addresses were delivered by | 
Dr. A. N. Sinclair, Hon. Lorrin A. 
Thurston, and Mr. James A. Rath. The) 
special plea of the evening was for a large| 
response to the annual sale of Red Cross 
stamps which was to be conducted on the, 
following day throughout the city and the, 
proceeds of which are every year applied) 
to the work of the League. <A splendid 
audience assembled and if any one had 
any doubt before coming as to the need 
of an aggressive campaign being waged, | 
such doubts surely were dispelled by the 
convincing array of facts presented by) 
these gentlemen. The offering of the 
evening, by a special vote of the Standing | 
Committee of the Church, was added to) 
the anti-tuberculosis fund. 

Once a year the Salvation Army is in- 
vited to conduct a service at Central, 
Union. This year they took charge of the 
service of Sunday evening, November 22. 
It is always a pleasure to welcome the) 
Army and hear their songs as well as to) 
listen to the address of the evening. Col. 
Blanche B. Cox, the Commandant of the) 
local Army, gave a most effective gospel 
address, using for her subject the striking 
topic “The Bonfire.” The basis of her) 
remarks was the incident in the Nineteenth 
Chapter of Acts, where the converts of | 
Paul destroyed all their books of magic in| 
proof of their loyalty to Christ. She 
enumerated the things that the present | 
day Christian must be willing to sacrifice 
if his life is going to count for much in 
Christ’s service. The meeting as a whole 
was inspiring and helpful. 


o, % o, 
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HAWAII COUSINS. 


Miss Fidelia M. Lyons, well known to 
kamaainas, especially on Hawaii, passed 
away quietly on the morning of Novem- 
ber thirteenth in this city. 

The earthly remains were laid to rest in 
Kawaiahao Mission Cemetery the next 
afternoon, after a simple but beautiful ser- 
vice at which Rev. A. A. Ebersole off- 
ciated. Hymns translated by Miss Lyons’ 
father were sweetly sung in Hawaiian by 
a trio from the Kawaiahao Church Choir, 
a fitting tribute to the departed one’s love 
for Hawaii nei which was evinced in one 
of her very last conversations. 

Miss Lyons was a daughter of the Rev. 
Lorenzo Lyons, once known as “the lyric 
poet of Hawaii.””’ She was born at Wai- 
mea, Hawaii, September 4, 1839, and pass- 


ed most of her life in that village. 
she and her sister continued to some ex- 


There | 
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SLOSHHOHBGODODHHGOHTGOGDOSSHIGVOGHOY 


E. W. QUINN 


COCMOOOOOOSOOQOOOOOOOOOOO 


MODERN 
PLUMBER 


28 to 42 Pauahi. Tel. 1444 


@) 
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The Regal Shoe 


for Man and Woman 
THE SHOE THAT PROVES 


We are exclusive agents for the 
TRUSO. SILK HOSE 
Men’s 


6) 6 ey ene 


REGAL SHOE STORE 


Geo. Brown, Manager. 


Cor. King and Bethel Sts. 


C.J. DAY & CO. 


PINEWAGROCERIES 


Old Kona Coffee, Taylor Brothers’ 
Tasmanian Jam and Finest Ruren- 


watte Ceylon Tea. 


P. O. Box 678. Phone 3441 


McCHESNEY 
COFFEE CO. 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 


V6: (MERCHANT STREET 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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* SAYEGUSA ¥# 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS? OF , ART 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


DiInRermware 
HOUSE OF HONOLULU 


Quality, value and proper and 
courteous treatment have been the 
factors which have made us ‘Ihe 
Dinnerware House of Honolulu.’’ 

The careful selection of patterns 
and shapes of our open-stock dinner- 
ware has added materially to the 
success of our China Department. 


We We Dimoaud & Gor, hid. 
53-57 KING STREET. 


Tel. 1467. P. O. Box 602 


D. J. CASHMAN 
Tents and Awnings. 


Old Clock Tower Bldg. 


Fort St., nr. Allen. Honolulu, T. H. 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 
Young Building, next the Cable Office 


Silks, 
Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 
Wood Fang, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store in 

the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
packed for 
mailing. 


YOUNG BUILDING. 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
: IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Hono.u.y, T. H. 
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tent the missionary labors that had so en- 
deared their parents to the Hawaiians. 

As a young girl she attended Punahou 
School, many present residents of Hono- 
lulu being among her schoolmates. 

Ten years ago. failing health was the 
cause of her leaving Waimea to be cared 
for in Honolulu, where she has since re- 
sided. Her’s was a simple, uneventful 
Christian life characterized always by the 
child-like but strong faith that was her 
blessed heritage. 

She was uncomplaining through years 
of lonely seclusion and subsequent years 
of invalidism. Even in her last hours she 
showed consideration for those who cared 
for her rather than for herself. 

Miss Lyons was a sister of Dr. A. B. 
Lyons of Detroit, Michigan, the late Prof. 
Curtis J. Lyons of Honolulu and the late 
Mrs. Joseph Hay of Myrtle Point, Ore. 


2, 
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the appearance of the 


It will appear in the 
Ed. 


Space forbids 
index this month. 
January issue. 


me dt 
EVENTS. 
November. 
1. Inner pit of Halemaumau shows greatly 
increased activity. 
Kuhio gets 


Lane wins over Fern and Dem- 


3. Republicans sweep territory. 
big majority. 
ocratic Board of Supervisors is swept out. 
S. S. Manoa, on belated trip from San Fran- 
cisco brings news of collision with schooner 
Oakland off Golden Gate. 

4. Chamber of Commerce enters campaign 
for War Relief. Movement started by THE 
FRIEND assuming big proportions. 

6. News reaches Honolulu of cordial greet- 
ing given Rey. T. Hori, Japanese minister 
the Hawaiian Board, 


ference of American Missionary Association. 


under at annual con- 


interned at 
craft 


is 
takes 


7. German Cruiser Geier, 
midnight; Admiral 
and paroles officers. 
8. Prohibition Day in Honolulu churches is 
display of 
shows how 


Moore over 


strong attraction; groceries in 
liquor depletes 
Advertiser prints of 
Episcopal Diocese regarding Billy Sunday in 
advance of issuance of Hawaiian Church 
Chronicle; communication says Diocese not in 
harmony with methods employed by Sunday. 

10. Jared G. Smith joins faculty of College 
of Hawaii. Takes chair of agronomy. 

11. Opening of Charities Conference in Col- 
lege of Hawaii. Department of Instruction 
places ban on sale of Red Cross stamps in 
schools. Says demand for charity too great. 
R. W. Shingle, back from mainland, says free 
sugar sure; only two delegates from Hawaii 
to national convention; federal building bill 
to be passed soon and dry dock question set- 
tled favorable to Hawaiian Dredging Com- 
pany. Mrs. Maria Berrill, kamaaina, dies at 
home of John Lucas. 


down-town hall 


family larder. views 


SUPPORT HOME 
INDUSTRY 


“White Wings” 
“Pau ka Hana” 
Brown Bar Soap 


Honolulu Soap 
Works Co., Ltd. 


CARPENTER & BILHORN REED ORGANS. 


Our Piano Line 
includes the 
Chickering, We- 
ber, Kroeger, 

:: Kreiter :: 
Singer and Bou- 
doir; also the 
complete Aeoli- 
an line of Pian- 
ola Pianos and 
Orchestrells. 

We rent Pia- 
nos. We are the 
sole distributors 
for the Victor 
Talking Machine 
. Co. in Hawaii. 

ur instruments are sold absolutely upo 
the One Price Plan—the only honest methea 
of merchandising. 


Easy terms can be arranged if desired. 


BERGSTROM MUSIC CO., LTD., 
1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


HOUSE, SIGN AND GENERAL 
PAINTING 


TOM SHARP 


SCENIC ARTIST 
AND DESIGNSR 


A Sign from the SHARP SIGN SHOP 
will promote trade. 


Telephone 1697 


December, 1914. 


«LOVE 
rae ALLEY 


opp. Union Grill, when you want your 
Furniture, Piano moved, or your baggage 


attended to. GITY TRANSFER 60. 


Phone 1281. JAS.“HY LOVE: 


HF. Wichman &¢0., 


LIMITED 


LEADING JEWELERS. 
ot ot ut 


GOLD aANnpD 


SILVERSMITHS. 
Hot ot 


1042-1050 FORT ST. 
HONOLULU. 
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Honoluty tron Works Company 


Established 1852. 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 


Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oll Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
. Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 


Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 
Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 


Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillis Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
eelsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
erd Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 
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12. Chinese bazaar at Beretania Settlement 
draws Society to Chinatown. Board of Health 
declares tubercular population of Hawaii has 
been reduced from 1890 in 1912 to 1410 on 
June 30, 1914. 


13. Chamber of Commerce 
Works to prepare map as first step 
claiming of obnoxious duck ponds near Wai- 
kiki. 


Public 
in re- 


asks 


16. Annual sale of Red Cross stamps for] 


tuberculosis fund. Venetian Tigers given royal 


welcome by base ball fans on arrival of 


S. S. Sierra. 


17. Thelma Parker Smart dies in San Fran- 
cisco. Cable from War Department announc- 
ing transfer of Brig.-Gen. C. R. Edwards from 
First Hawaiian Brigade at Schofield Barracks 
to command of troops in Panama Canal Zone. 
Brig.-Gen. J. P. Wisser to be sent here. 

19. General Freight Agent of port an- 

nounces that American-Hawaiian S, S. Co. 
would inaugurate with arrival of S. S. Mexi- 
can, November 28, a ten day service between 
New York and Honolulu. 
20. Robert Dollar, president of Dollar S. S.; 
Co., passing thru port predicts big future for 
local shipping circles. Governor Pinkham re- 
fuses to allow Japanese aviator to fly at| 
Moanalua. 


We are Sole Agents 
for the 
REXALL 
REMEDIES 


each one is sold under 
d positive guarantee. 


Benson, Smith & Co.,Ltd. 


The REXALL Store 


HONOLULU CYCLERY CO 
Wholesale and Retail 
BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUNDRIES, MOTOR 
CYCLE SUPPLIES, VELOCIPEDES, 
GO CARTS AND TRICYCLES. 
Telephone 2518 180 S. King St. 
Honolulu, T. H. Waialua Branch, Tel. 968 


PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO. 
Office 


Hote! Street. 
Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. 


S. STEPHENSON 


HOUSE, SIGN AND 
DECORATIVE 


Jerenamhnte xe 


Plain and Decorative Paper Hanging 
Graining and Polishing 
Wall Tinting and Frescoing 


137 and 139 King Street. 
Telephone 1726. Honolulu, T. H. 


NOW IN TOWN 


We are preaching the gospel of Better 
Tires. 

Goodyear-No-Rim-Cut and Best 
Lubricating Oils and Greases. 


“MONOGRAM” 


Guarantee Vulcanizing Co. 
Alakea and Merchant streets, 
Honolulu, T. H. 
Sole Territorial Agents. 


Military Organization. 


Address: 


Honolulu School for Boys, Inc. 


Ocean View, Kaimuki. 


ee 


Seventy resident cadets. 
Preparatory, Grammar and High School Departments. 


L. G. BLACKMAN, Principal. 


Campus of eighteen acres. 


P. O. Box 502, Honolulu. 


Bibles and Testaments in Chinese, 
English, Hawaiian, Japanese, Portu- 


guese, Russian and Spanish. 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 
Corner Merchant and Alakea 


ee 
Se 


Sunday School Supplies. 
Reward Cards. 
Mottoes. Condolence Cards, etc. 


C. E. Supplies; C. E. Pins in gold 
and silver. 
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If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. * 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. # 
Banking by mail, 4% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAII, Lta. 


Honolulu 


KO. HALL & SON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
zmeled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Ledading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


Especial Attention Given Mail Orders. 


DRINK 
Me aisezvalas 


Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft & Artic Soda Wks., Ltd. 


Sole Agents. 


Telephone 2270. 


THE FRIEND 


The Baldwin Jational Bayk 
of Kahului 


Kahului, Maui, T. H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


JONAH KUMALAE 


Manufacturer and polisher of Ivory and 
Tortoise shell goods, Calabashes, Plates, 
Trays, Canes, Ukuleles, Furniture, Curios, 
etc. from Koa, Kou, Milo and other rare 
Hawaiian wood. 


1719 Liliha St., above School. Phone 2384. 


SCOT TISSUE 


PAPER 
TOWELS 


IN ROLLS 


A soft clean towel for everybody at 


every wash 


150 Towels for 50 Gents 


Also paper cups. Safest and best for 
public gatherings. 


Sole Agents for the Territory 


American-Hawaiian Paper 
CO., Ltd. 


HONOLULU 


GEO. G. GUILD, Pres. and Mgr. 


Northfield Desk 
Calendars for 1934 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 


December, 1914. 


Cc BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission A gts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. ; 

LIST OF OFFICERS—H. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; E. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, 1st vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 38rd vice-presi- 
dent; John Guild, Secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
G. N. Wilcox, F. C. Atherton. 


We Are Agents 


for ““Knox”’ Ladies’ Hats. 
““Modart’”” Front-lacing Corset. 


“Nemo” and “R & G” Corsets, 
““Butterick”’ Patterns, ‘“Delinea- 


tor” and all the ““Butterick’’ Pub- 
lications. 


N. §. Sachs Ory Goods Go., Lid. 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 


Phone 1165. 


| HENRY H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
. School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2255. 
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K. Segawa 


CONTRACTOR AND 
BUILDER 


| Fire, Marine, Life and 


Safe Deposit Building. 


ZBHEG& : 
= Tete eile Consolidated Soda 
= y a | VV ter VV OTrlics Co; 
= Love’s Bakery "| The von HAMM-YOUNG LinmirE 
a a Company, Limited. Rees : 
= = Telephone 2171. 
P| Bread and Cakes m Honolulu and Hilo. Works f Fort Street 
1134.N 5 a FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 
= uuanu \t. a | , Ofall xe Reis 

Agents for Packards, Cadillacs 2 awallan Hruits in Season. 
a ee OME DELIVERY TO a Bucher ond ‘Hapacbiles DISTILLED WATER 
% cee Cry. a] United States Tires and a complete And all Popular Drinks. 
= Telenh 1431. mil ine ce fad Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
2 elephone . ine of automobile accessories Rooteer Rola! Mint elron Port 
BOB RBRBRBERPeReeeeeee ae i 

HawaiianTrustés. Japanese 


LIMITED. | Bazaar 


ey LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF 
i, ORIENTAL GOODS IN. THE: GITY: 


Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ /& 
Liebility, and Burglary || 
Insurance. 


923 FORT STREET, 5 dad 


FORTS i. 


602 Beretania St. elie 23230" 


PeeEsoU., PLY COo., Ltd. 


DEALERS IN ‘TYPEWRITERS, 
FILING CABINETS, 
BLANK Books and 
OFFICE STATIONERY. 


|} PHONE 1470. 


K UYEDA, 


PORTSOIYLISH 


Millinery 


| Hawaiian Electric Co. 


Furnishes Everything Electrical 


HOUSE WIRING 
Electric Stoves, Laundry Machines, 
Carpet Sweepers, Elevators, etc. 


STRAW HAT | Largest cold storage and ice plant in 
MANUFACTURER the city. 
Agents Westinghouse Electric Co. 
ee a7 Phone 2390. 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H., 


L EWERS & COOKE, Ltd. 


LUMBER, 
BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 


WALL PAPERS, . 
MIXED PAINTS, 
Etc., Etc. 


Honolulu, T. H. 


Bank of Jawai 


SURPLUS, $190,000. 


AT HONOLULU. 


DIRECTORATE: 
M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. 
G. N. WILCOX, 


L. T. PECK, Cashler. 
H. M. von HOLT. 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 
G. P. CASTLE, 


United States Government Depositary 


GENERAL BANKING.—Issues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit and 
Cable. 


Cable Transfers; transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


an 
\ 
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Of gifts, choice Silverware most delicately 
suggests personality. It indicates good 
taste because it is beautiful, good sense 
because imperishable, Why then should 
not your gift be personal? 


a a 


invites your early 
inspection of 


Worthy Christmas Gifts 
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WICHMAN & CO. 


Jewelers 


POVOUVOS 


POO 


A 
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Telephone 4040 Cable Address: 
P. O. Box 985 “Ykyou” 


Y.K. YOU & CO. 


5 ———— WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


GROCERIES 
w w FRUITS AND FEED # 


Hocking Building, King St. 
Bet. Nuuanu and Smith Sts. Honolulu, By H. 


A New Leaf 


He came to my desk with quivering lip— 


The lesson was done— 


“Dear teacher, I want a new leaf, he said, 
‘I have spoiled this one.” 
In place of the leaf so stained and blotted, 


I gave him a new one all unspotted, 
And into his sad eyes smiled— 
“Do better, now my child.” 


I went to the Throne with a quivering soul— 


The old year was done— 
“Dear father, hast thou a new leaf for me? 
I have spoiled this one.” 


He took the old leaf, stained and blotted. 


And gave me a new one all unspotted, 


And into my sad heart smiled— 
“Do better, now my child.” 
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Henry 
Waterhouse 
Trust Co., 
Ltd. 


eal Estate 


Stocks and 


Fire, Life, 
Bond and Auto 
Insurance: 


Safe Deposit 
Boxes 


Fort & Merchant ~ 
Streets : Honolulu 


Bonds i 
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H. Hackfeld & Co. 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 


MERCHANTS 


Importers of General Merchandise 


Agents for Pacific Mail and American- 
Hawaiian S. S. Cos. 


FONO@TWIEC eed wie 
Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


Oahu College 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
and 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete College Preparatory 
Work, together with Special Com-. 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Oahu College Honolulu, H. T. 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 
SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 


Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 


Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 


S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Péarl City Fruit Co. 

Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an 'Chief” Brands of Canned Pineapples. 


San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 
Cable address, “Draco,” 


The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED. 


Financial, Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


STANGENWALD BUILDING. ~. 


Cable Address: “*Dilpax.” 
Codes: Liebers, Western Union, A. B; C. 


P. O. Box 446. 
HONGLOLU To ee 


HAWAII 
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ISHOP COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


Sugar Factors, Insurance and Machinery Agents 
Shipping Agents Representing 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Wahiawa Water Co., Ltd. 


Etna Insurance Company, (Fire, Life, Marine 
and Automobile) 
National Fire Insurance Co, 
Citizens Insurance Company 
London Assurance Corporation 


Fulton Iron Works ot St. Louis, 
Babcock & Wilcox Company © ij 
Greens Fuel Economizer Company is 
Chas. C. Moore & Co., Engineers 
Matson Navigation Co. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha - 
New Engiand Mutual Life Insurance Company 
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THE FRIE 


OLDEST NEWSPAPER WEST OF THE ROCKIES. 


DUM 


Vor. LXXIII. 
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rib; FRIEND 


Published monthly at the Hawaiian Board 
y Book Rooms, Honolulu, T. H. 


Subscription price - - 
Address business letters 
checks, etc., payable to 


THEODORE RICHARDS, 


Business Manager of The Friend, 
P.O: Box 459. 


Miss E. V. Warinner, 
Associate Bus. Mgr. 


$1.00 per year 


and make 
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All communications of a literary char- 
acter should be addressed to THE 
FRIEND, Honolulu, T. H., and must reach 
the Board Rooms by the 24th of the 
month. 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS: 
DOREMUS SCUDDER..... Editor-in-Chief 


Frank S. Scudder....... Managing Editor 
Orramel H. Gulick Theodore Richards 
F. W. Damon Miss E. V. Warinner 
Paul Super Vaughan MacCaughey 
A. A. Ebersole William D. Westervelt 


Entered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Hawaii, 
as second class matter, under act of Congress 
of March 8, 1879. . 


The Peaceful Year of 1915. 
a eat INETEEN hundred and 


fourteen will live long 
in, the world’s memory 
as the most fateful year 
in man’s story. More 
human butchery, greater 
sacrifice of artistic treas- 
ure and more reckless waste of hard earned 
capital were crowded into its closing 
‘months than into any one of its predeces- 
sors since history began. Is nineteen hun- 
dred and fifteen to be but an expansion 
of this horror or will it mark the opening 
of a new era in the life of humanity? The 
answer to this question lies more in the 
power of every individual than seems 
credible. “That the terrible forces dealing 
wholesale destruction can be silenced and 
the new age of Peace ushered into life by 
anything short of a huge combination of 
compelling energy is a thesis on the sur- 
face hard to maintain. But there is good 
reason for holding: that already the anti- 
toxine to this noxious war virus is being 
developed in the system of that huge or- 
‘ganism which we call human society. The 
elaborate peace propaganda of the past 
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quarter century has not been wasted. On 
the contrary its splendid efficacy is just 
about to be demonstrated. Just such a 
stupid, senseless, useless conflict as the 
present war was needed to burn the lesson 
of the peace movement deep into the sub- 
stratum of the human consciousness. Any 
day we may expect Europe to emerge 
from its fit of insanity and exclaim “What 
fool’s play are we at? Let us be men not un- 
reasoning brutes!” Furthermore the life 
of the world is so unified that every man 
on earth has a tremendous responsibility 
and a rare privilege at this moment. Waves 
of conviction from man to man, nay from 
one man to all others, were never before 
so easy of passage as today. In a very real 
sense world peace is determined by each 
one of us. The sentiment “war must go, 
away therefore with the war lust in my 
heart!” if honestly practised by every 
dividual will soon girdle the globe, 
mon a peace conclave in Europe and fash- 
ion a warless civilization on earth. But 
the sentiment must be sincere and without 
reservation. In the American this means 
the cultivation of brotherhood with Asia. 
Peace can not dwell permanently in an 
atmosphere of racial prejudice. Every 
European battlefield is singing this song. 
If the nations on that continent had not 
cultivated race consciousness and fostered 
hatred of alien peoples, the war would 
never have taken place. Study for ex- 


in- 
sum- 


ample the frightful song of hatred toward 


England which the German poet Lissauer 
has given to his nation as one of the slogans 
of the present conflict. One of our own 
greatest statesmen, Elihu Root, in an ad- 
dress before the American Society of In- 
ternational Law nearly eight years ago, ut- 
tered the following prophetic words, which 
it were well that every American should 
engrave in his memory permanently: “It is 
hard for democracy to learn the responsi- 
bilities of its power, but the people now, 
not governments, make friendship or dis- 
like, sympathy or discord, peace or war 
between nations. In this modern day, 
through the columns of the myriad press 
and messages flashing over countless wires, 
multitude calls to multitude across boun- 
daries and oceans in courtesy or insult, in 
amity or in defiance. Foreign offices and 


. . 6 
ambassadors and ministers no longer keep 


or break the peace, but the conduct of each 
people toward every other. The people 
who permit themselves to treat the people 
of other countries with discourtesy and in- 
sult are surely sowing the wind to reap 
the whirlwind, for a world of sullen and 
be a world of 


revengeful hatred can never 


peace. Against such a feeling treaties are 
waste paper and diplomacy the empty 
routine of idle form’* The war in 


Europe has been called a war of the over- 
lords, but a closer study of the utterances 
of the entire German nation shows that 
Senator Root speaks the truth when. he 
says ‘“‘the people now make peace, or war.” 
The American who sets the house of his own 
soul at peace with men of every. alien race, 
who will listen to no suggestion of racial 
discrimination in his nation’s treatment of 
immigrant peoples and who stands for 
equal justice to all men, by this very action 
becomes a mighty peacemaker. His in- 
fluence tho unseen permeates the world of 
men and helps the nations of Europe to 
come into the Federated State toward 
which mankind is steadily tending. 1915 
will usher in the era of World Wide Good 
Will exactly in proportion to every in- 
dividual’s self surrender to the spirit of 
universal human Friendhood. 


* ‘The italics are ours. 


What Will Japan Do With Kiaochau? 


When the representative of THE FRIEND 


called upon Viscount Chinda, the Japanese 


Ambassador, in Washington, recently, he 
said, ‘“Wherever I go in America, Viscount, 
people anxiously inquire ‘How does Japan 
intend to dispose of Kiaochau?’ I reply, 
‘I believe that Japan will restore the con- 
quered territory to China for two reasons. 
First, it is absolutely necessary to the 
peace of the Far East that the most cor- 
dial and intimate relations ‘of friendship 
should subsist between China and. Japan. 
The two nations. must move together. At 
present China distrusts Japan. By restor- 
ing Kiaochau to China, Japan will give 
the very highest proof of her disinterested 
friendship and will. bind the Republic to 
her with the strongest possible. bands of 
gratitude. Second, Japan will be very 
glad. incontestibly to prove to America 
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that she is not land greedy. By returning 
Kiaochau to China she will succeed in 
convincing her great neighbor to the east 
that she wishes no more territory and will 
allay the anxieties of excited Americans 
who constantly talk of Japan’s designs 
upon Hawaii and the Philippines. Am I 
right, Viscount, in making these state- 
ments?’”’ Viscount Chinda thus ap- 
pealed to said, “It is impossible for the 
Imperial Government at present to make 
any statement regarding the ultimate dis- 
position of Kiaochau. “That is one of the 
details which must be ‘left to the nego- 
tiating nations when the final terms of 
peace are agreed upon at the close of the 
great war. But it is true that Japan 
does not desire more territory. She has 
enuf now to absorb all her energies in the 
large task of assimilating and consolidat- 
ing her present possessions. Of one thing 
you may be sure and this you may freely 
tell your people, the Japanese Govern- 
ment will make such disposition of Kiao- 
chau as will permanently guarantee the 
peace of the Far East.’”’ “Do you mean 
by that the peace of the Pacific?” asked 
THe FRIenpD representative. “Yes, I mean 
the peace of the Pacific’ was the Vis- 
count’s reply. 
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The Campaign of Good Will. 


When the entire story of the campaign 
to promote good will between Japan and 
the United States that has been moving 
on in the mainland the past year shall have 
been told, it will form an interesting chap- 
ter of contemporaneous history. At pres- 
ent it is neither wise nor possible to go 
into details. The strategic battery to be 
silenced hes been legislative action directed 
against the Japanese either by Congress or 
by State legislatures. It now seems as tho 
this point had been measurably gained. 
When it comes to recounting the how of 
this advance, it is not easy to determine 
the various factors nor the relative im- 
portance of each of them. Without ques- 
tion the European war has been exercising 
the controling influence in this as in many 
other social trends at the immediate pres- 
ent. Nothing foreign to our nation has 
ever produced such a profound impression 
upon the American people. In the first 
place the entire world seems to sense in- 
stinctively that the conflict is the greatest 
fight ever waged by man to test the win- 
ning power of democracy. If Germany is 
victor, democracy is doomed. If the allies 
succeed, the reign of the autocrat is ended, 
and of all peoples the one who will gain 
most is likely to prove the Russian. Al- 
ready he has achieved one of the mightiest 
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victories ever recorded in history—the 
overthrow of vodka. A moral reform like 
this never halts. It summons a people to 
march resistlessly onward. . That the Rus- 
sian is doing exactly that is made evident 
by the miracle of the welding together of 
the hitherto mutually antagonistic elements 
in her population. Black hundreds and 
Jews, Finns and Poles, Cossacks and revo- 
lutionaries have buried the sword and are 
fraternizing. “This new comradry bodes ill 
to the bureaucracy which has so_ long 
cursed that long suffering. nation. To a 
lesser degree this factor of the emergence 
of great moral ideals is characterizing all 
the fighting peoples. Belgium promises to 
be one of the greatest gainers here. Her 
sacrifice not only is marvelously endearing 
her to the world of humanity, but also is 
developing every element of greatness in 
her character. All the combating nations 
are experiencing a similar moral chasten- 
ing. The end will be a Europe welded 
together by a common sorrow. ‘The ap- 
peal to America of such an awakening of 
conscience as this war is roughly giving the 
European world is proving irresistible. Our 
nation is being stirred to think moral is- 
sues out to their legitimate end and to 
apply to its problems and their solution 
moral principles. Thus the perplexing 
question of our relations with China and 
Japan is being squared with the great 
moral law “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself”. The European war is stimu- 
lating our public conscience to do this task 
rigorously and honestly. 
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Anti War. 


A second item in the effect which the 
continental conflict is producing upon 
America is the creation of a determina- 
tion never to resort to arms with any na- 
tion. President Wilson’s peace  pro- 
gram outlined in his splendid message at 
the opening of Congress in December ¢ar- 
ried away his audience. On the mainland 
leading women are summoning their sisters 
to rally to its support. They hope to 
muster no less than twenty million women 
on behalf of lessened armaments in Amer- 
ica. Having won this boon from Congress 
they propose to call upon the women of 
Europe to besiege their governments at the 
close of the war to lay aside forever prepara- 
tions for mutual fighting. We Americans are 
becoming strangely proud of our record in 
Cuba and of the unexampled patience of 
our national Administration with turbulent 
Mexico. All this is reacting in favor of 
overhauling our relations with Eastern Asia 
sand putting them upon a basis of bona fide 
brotherhood. We simply must not have a 
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war with Japan. It would be the greatest 
international crime our people could com- 
mit. It must be made unthinkable in either 
nation. If putting Japanese immigrants on 
a basis of equality of privilege with other 
immigrants will do this, we are going to 
be glad to give this evidence of honest 
friendliness. ‘That this sentiment is grow- 
ing stronger on the mainland is unquestion- 
able. It is one of the crowning gifts of the 
European war to our nation. Our Catos 
are being inspired to demand delendum 
est bellum, and inasmuch as this necessi-. 
tates readjusting our relations with the 
Orient on a basis of brotherhood, the re- 
adjustment must be made. 
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Other Factors. 


The Panama Exposition in San Fran- 
cisco is also exercising no little influence om 
behalf of a cessation of anti-Japanese legis- 
lation in that State. The Mikado’s gov- 
ernment generously voted to expend $750,- 
000 upon its exhibit and in carrying out its 
scheme of displaying the various striking 
features of the nation’s arts, manufactures 
and other civilizational factors it has de- 
cided wisely not to omit a revelation of its 
own spirit of friendliness. ‘These generous 
plans call for a corresponding acknowledge- 
ment and California people with their pro- 
verbial large heartedness cannot fail to re- 
ciprocate. It is felt that to meet this 
courtesy with the slap in the face of more 
anti-Japanese law would be an outrage and 
would crystalize public sentiment the world 
over against their State. So by common 
consent Californians are saying to one an- 
other “No anti-alien laws in 1915” 
Quietly too the chiefs of the three great 
political parties have discouraged this bear 
baiting of the Orient by legislative action. 
Labor leaders of national reputation also 
have joined in the procession so that every- 
where one finds evidence of a changed pub- 
lic sentiment. There is nothing more in- 
teresting than a study of the currents of 
opinion among mne. Often they rise and 
fall like the tides seemingly without ade- 
quate local cause as tho obedient to the in- 
fluence of heavenly spheres. It seems as 
tho this were taking place with regard to 
our relations with the Orient. Everywhere 
the whisper is being heard, “Ill will to 
Asia must cease. Let us have an era of 
brotherly good .will.” 
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President Wilson and iheamaamerr tee. 


Critics of the President who are conver- 
sant with his record as executive in Prince- 
ton University are very severe in their ar- 
raignment of the quiet way in which he 
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seems to carry out policies that conflict with 


his public utterances. and in especial bit- 


terly assail what they call his betrayal of 
civil service reform. Whatever may be the 
truth of this charge so far as it affects the 
mainland, it is undeniable that in Hawaii 
President Wilson is consistently violating 
the spirit of civil service reform. Slowly 
and steadily he is getting rid of officials 
whose faithfulness and efficiency are un- 
questioned and is replacing them with men 
of his own party. His handling of judicial 
appointments has been especially unjustifi- 
able. Judges of the greatest probity, like 
Messrs. Kingsbury, De Bolt and Robinson, 
whose honorable service merited their re- 
tention and none of whom have manifested 
the slightest partisanship in the conduct 
of their offices or in their civic life have 
been set aside to make way for untried or 
imported appointees because technically 
they are Republicans and their successors 
are Democrats. The judicial office above 
all others should be far removed from sug- 
gestion of partisan control. We cannot 
imagine Grover Cleveland doing what 
President Wilson has done in Hawaii. His 
activity in thus quietly discrediting the 
principles of civil service reform in this 
Territory is particularly unfortunate. 
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A COMMUNITY BEREAVEMENT. 


The tidings of the sudden death, follow- 
ing an operation, of Rev. Dr. Wilburt 
Perry Ferguson, Principal of Mills School, 
came to Honolulu on the morning of 
January 5 with a distinct shock. He was 
so virile, had entered into the Y.M.C.A. 
New Year’s evening celebration with such 
vigor, had preached so powerfully the pre- 
vious Sunday morning in Central Union 
Church that the news seemed almost 
impossible. Dr. Ferguson came to the 
Islands in the summer of 1913 and in 


the short year and a half had made him- 


self a vital part of the life of this com- 
munity. He had just turned the half 
century mark and was in his full prime, 
had been a successful pastor in several 
prominent Methodist churches on the 
mainland and had spent many years in 


educational work both as teacher and as 


conditions. 


executive in important colleges and schools. 
He brought with him the ripened exper- 
ience of these years of service. He came to the 


 Principalship of Mills School as the third 


incumbent of the office within a few months 
time and found correspondingly difficult 
His rare executive ability and 
thoro acquaintance with the details of 
school management enabled him to put the 
institution in order in remarkably short 
time. Within one year it sprang to the 
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front rank of Honolulu schools, filled to 
overflowing with fine pupils and developed 
a large waiting list. A born disciplinarian, 
all difficulties of government disappeared, 
while the curriculum was strengthened 
and only first-class work was tolerated in 
the school room. Athletics were placed 
upon a sound basis, a splendid athletic field 
was plotted and is now nearly completed, 
the finances were reduced to system and 
large plans for the future mapped out. 
Dr. Ferguson knew how to deal with boys, 
winning their love and turning their en- 
ergies where they would best tell. His 
power to lead them naturally to Christ 
was unusual and a large number of them 
came out in fine manly fashion as Chris- 
tians during his year and a half at the 
school. Outside of Mills Dr. Ferguson 
was an equally great force. Being an ac- 
complished and eloquent speaker and hay- 
ing had wide experience in public leader- 
ship he was soon in large demand. He 
was most generous in spending himself in 
response to these calls for service. In the 
jail, in the churches, among the soldiers 
and on great civic occasions he was « 
favorite and his sermons and_ addressms 
were full of power. He connected him- 
self with unlifting agencies thruout the city 
and proved a very suggestive counsellor. 
He stood for Christian ideals in all his 
work and by his stalwart championship 
of the best won wide influence. His per- 
sonal power was great and was exercised 
freely on behalf of every needy soul whom 
he encountered. ‘This friendly touch was 
one of his most forceful and lovable traits. 
Honolulu has lost in him a citizen of great 
value and the Christian movement in the 
Islands a factor of very large usefulness. 
The deepest sympathy of the community 
goes forth freely to Mrs. Ferguson and 
the children in their great bereavement. 


D.S. 


The death of Dr. Wilburt Perry Ferguson occurring 
just as The Friend was ready for press recognition 
of the event and the community loss it involves, is 
made only in the above editorial, and a _ mirtute 
adopted by the Hawaiian Board.. A sketch of Dr. 
Ferguson’s life will appear in the February issue.— 
Ed. 
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DEAN SHAILER MATHEWS. 


On the Mongolia about January 15, 
Dr. Shailer Mathews, Dean of the Di- 
vinity School of the University of Chi- 
cago, will pass through Honolulu on his 
way to fulfil his duties as ambassador to 
the churches of Japan. 


Rey. S. L. Gulick, D.D., who will be 
associated with Dr. Mathews, is to be 
among the passengers on the same boat. 


A Winter Ascent Of 
Mauna Loa 


By Dr. A. S. Baker 


(In Connection with Mokuaweoweo’s 

: Eruption of 1914.) 

HE writer was informed on Thanks- 

giving Day that a glow had been seen 
above the summit crater of Mauna Loa 
on the evening of November 25. On the 
morning of November 27th white smoke 
was plainly seen from Kona, and that 
night we had the finest display seen to. 
date,—a big glow over quite a space, with 
a column of light at each end, the right 
being larger and higher. It showed well 
in spite of the bright moonlight. Smoky 
cloudy weather prevented us from seeing 
much on several days, but we got glimpses 
of a glow by night or smoke by day, fre- 
quently the “pillar of cloud by day” show- 
ing as distinctly as the ‘‘pillar of fire” by 
night. 

On Wednesday morning, December 9, 
Rev. A. C. Bowdish arrived from Maui, 
and at 9 a. m. Mr. Bowdish with the 
writer, and as guides the two Gaspars, 
father and son, who had been up thirteen 
and fourteen times respectively, began the 
ascent of Mauna Loa from the government 
road at the southern boundary of Kealake- 
kua. We rode fine mules, with a pack 
mule carrying tent, provisions for nearly a 
week (including an abundance of sweet 
chocolate to nibble between  whiles), 
blankets, and tools necessary for various 
emergencies. We had heavy underwear, 
shirts, sweaters, overcoats, slickers, double 
socks, gloves, etc. We reached the last 
dairy up through the coffee, guava and koa 
belts, soon after noon, and stopped to eat 
our lunch and fill our water containers. A 
strong odor of growing mint was with us 
nearly all the way and thistles dandelions 
and crows showed us the temperate zone 
through which we were passing on our 
way to the arctic. It began to rain soon 
after noon, but we pushed on through the 
ohia to the upper edge of the woods and 
went into camp rather earlier than was 
desirable as the afternoon grew dark so 
soon. We had a roaring fire all night, and 
our slickers kept our blankets away from 
the damp ground. 

At daylight, December 10, the thermo- 
meter stood at 31 degrees, and ice had 
formed on the wet ropes. After hot coffee 
and bacon we broke camp and proceeded. 
We were ten and a half hours in the sad- 
dle this day before making camp a mile 
and a half from the crater’s edge on 
Mauna Loa. ‘Though some twenty-five 
miles straight up we probably had to go 
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twenty miles further in our windings 
around the holes and jagged aa outcrop- 
ping here and there. We often stopped to 
replace a mule shoe, and took tent poles 
and a little firewood in front of our sad- 
dles from the very last’bit of timber. Our 
pack mule ran into one tree too many and 
lost us our water, so that for twenty-four 
hours we were dependent on melted snow. 
The guide’s mule fell on a side hill, and 
Mr. Bowdish’s mule broke through so that 
his whole hind quarters were in where he 
might have dropped out of sight. The 
slope is no gradual ascent as it looks from 
the base, but is a succession of seemingly 
unending rough and jagged terraces of 
twisted lava of innumerable forms, up 
which one must wind his way amid a 
labyrinth of holes and among impassable 
masses of aa* lava. The wind sweeps cold 
without any break, and the hugeness and 
horror of it all finally gets on one’s nerves, 
and aids materially in producing the moun- 
tain sickness so frequently experienced by 
those who make this ascent. Thin smoke 
was visible all day rising over the snow all 
about the summit, but we were indeed dis- 
mayed to find that, try our best, we could 
not: find any place from which to approach 
nearer than fifty feet from seeing distance 
of the crater, before darkness shut down. 
We hastened down on our back tracks 
one and one-half miles and camped in the 
darkness on the first bare spot available, in 
a howling wind, and a temperature which 
soon registered 21 degrees. 


The writer was so violently sick all 
night with what appeared to be a most in- 
tense form of sea-sickness, that in _ his 
weakened condition it was not advisable 
to try to recover the lost distance to the 
crater. Mr. Bowdish and the younger 
guide, however, spent nearly three hours 
away from camp on December 11, feelin, 
their way on foot with sticks to test the 
snow and jumping from rock to rock 
where rocks protruded. Their reward 
was an exciting fifteen minutes at an ele- 
vation of 13,675 feet at the crater’s edge, 
with a view of a cone about fifty feet 
high, shooting a lava fountain about one 
hundred and fifty feet more, uniquely seen 
against a background of snow. ‘The lava 
was thrown so high that it blackened at 
the top before it fell, most of it falling 
back into the cone again, to be re-ejected 
glowing. There was one other boiling 
opening, with smoke points where other 
fountains had probably been, and the 
‘whole now blackened mass spread over the 
crater floor only gleamed faintly here and 


* “Aa” is the Hawaiian name for sharp jagged lava 
as distinguished from ‘‘pahoehoe’’,—lava spread out in 
leaf-like formation.—Kd. 
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there. The eruption was on the Kona 
side of Mokuaweoweo, a little south of 
the center. Activity had lessened much 


from what it had been, as no glow was 


visible from Kona during. our absence, but 
at the date of writing it has again shown 
us a vast mighty glow, higher and more 
diffused than before. Snow appeared to 
be much deeper on the Kau side than on 
the Kona. . 

We all had fairly frequent nervous 
chills during that night and one of the 
guides had a rather severe headache, but 
the writer alone suffered intensely, and 
the last hour was long indeed for both 
those left behind at the tent as they pic- 
tured to themselves the dangers before the 
two who had pushed ahead on foot. It 
seemed to the writer that it would be an 
impossibility to cling to the saddle, but we 
broke camp about 10 a. m., December 11, 
and descended as rapidly as possible, with 
a stop for lunch where we found the first 
fire-wood. After some eight hours in mo- 
tion we camped in the woods again, reach- 
ing the main government road about 11 
a. m., December 12. The mules had no 
water for forty-eight hours, and would 
only eat pilot-bread on the mountain. The 
writer was unable to eat for twenty-four 
hours, but fully recovered at the end of 
that time at the lower elevation. We all 
arrived home in good condition, though 
very rough and unkempt, after a very 
arduous and most exciting adventure, and 
were able to conduct four services between 
us and the next four days. 
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A Worthy Mission 


One of the most commanding issues of 
our day, fraught indeed with world-wide 
possibilities for good or evil, is the policy 
of America toward the Japanese. It is an 
issue that calls for something more sub- 
stantial than diplomatic recourse to ‘‘gen- 
tlemen’s agreements’; and to something 
more sincere than a national treaty that 
can be violated by local legislation. There 
must be some honorable and just recogni- 
tion of essential equities if there is to be 
satisfactory and final solution. Calm and 
dispassionate consideration of all claims 
and interests involved is a prime factor. 
In such discussion there is demand for men 
of first-hand knowledge. 

Accordingly Hawaii has furnished the 
mainland one such man in the person of 
Dr. Scudder, editor of THE Frrenp. For 
several months he has been in intimate 
conference with men of note in all the 
large centers, and has had an influential 
part in formulating suggestions which may 
later issue in wise legislation in Congress. 
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Already, as a result of the public atten- 
tion that has been called to this question 
by the efforts of Dr. Scudder and his as- 
sociates, there is a noticeable change in the 
tone of some public journals, notably the 
Outlook. We believe the discussion will 
go on and that out of it there will grad- 
ually emerge a policy on the part of our 
government both honorable and right. We 
are glad to welcome Dr. Scudder back to 
Hawaii, thankful that he has been able to 
render valuable service to this worthy 


cause. W. B. O. 


(Minute adopted at meeting of 
Hawaiian Board January 8, 1915.) 


In the recent sudden death of the 
Rev. Wilbert Perry Ferguson, D.D., 
Principal of Mills School, the mem- 
bers of the Board of the Hawaiian 
Evangelical Association recognize a 
well-nigh irreparable loss to the in- 
terests of Christian education in Ha- 
wail. He was a trained educator, 
wise and resourceful in administra- 
tion, staunch and outspoken in his 
religious convictions, affable and win- 
some in his social relations, and de- 
voted to the best interests of this 
community. As a member of this 
Board, as Chairman of its Educa- 
tional Committee, and a member of 
its Chinese Committee, he manifested 
the deepest interest in all plans and 
efforts for the betterment of our mis- 
sionary agencies. We would espe- 
cially record our grateful recognition 
of his personal services in the activi- 
ties of our local Chinese Church; 
and of his stimulating leadership 
among the young men of Mills 


School. 
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Thrum’s Annual for 1915, with its 
usual quota of valuable information, is off 
the press. Statistical reports are followed 
by articles of merit, among which we note 
the following: ‘Flowering Trees of Ho- 
nolulu”, ‘Commemorating Kauikeaouli’, 
“Hawaiian Pageants”, “Investigation of 
Hawaii’s Water Sources”, ‘“The Marconi 
Genius”, “Introduction of Beneficial In- 
sects in Hawaii”, “Another Vanishing 
Landmark”, “Hawaii at the Exposition” 
and “Two Great Sights in Honolulu.” 
“Reminiscences of Sixty Years Ago” by 
Thos. G. Thrum, are continued by request 
from the Annual of 1914. A publication 
of such recognized historic value needs in- 
troduction and commendation only to those 
new to the islands. 


' was a stormy one. 


‘you know.” 
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The Late Civic Federation 


c¢ HO said it was dead’? To 

- which we subjoin the query, 
“Who alleges that it is alive?” To be 
sure there has been no inquest, coroner’s 
or other sort. Some ladies who were em- 
ployed recently in Honolulu’s amiable vice 
—the forming of a new “Society for the 
” when speaking of the Civic Fed- 
eration, said “that it was as dead as a 
door-nail.” ‘That is not only hear-say; it 
looks as though it would stand at an in- 
quest as “a matter of general public 
knowledge.” 

All right then. Who saw the deceased 
last alive? As far as we know it was up 
on the Nuuanu stream where some real 
vigorous action took place in that part of 
the body which was called the Committee 
on Parks, etc. ‘That functioning, like a 
snake’s tail seems to have survived the 
death of the organism. 

Now the writer feels like genuine re- 
gret at the death of this body and has no 
disposition to sneer or poke fun at the de- 
parted. A fine eulogy could be written,— 
perhaps should be written. Suppose you 
write it. Just now we want to voice our 
indignation that such a picayune cause 
should have taken C. F. off. 

Our diagnosis is so ridiculously simple 
that we are not expecting any credit for 
it, much less agreement. Yet are we con- 


_ fident that what killed the Civic Federa- 


tion was an over dose of Soothing Syrup. 
You see, the real life of the organization 
It stood for something 
that meant opposition to many another 
something. It was polemic, doughty and 
eficient. There was a time when men 
asked, “‘on what stuff has Caesar fed’— 


thinking all the time of the Civic fed.— 


because a mere handful of men held opin- 
ions in behalf of the public weal which 
were righteous and fearlessly uttered them 
Of course it cost bitter opposition. 

Alas this grew very irksome to a num- 
ber of the members. They argued that 


the life of the body should flow on in 


ceaseless harmony. “It created enemies, 
“Now let us find’ out some- 
thing” said they “on which everyone will 
agree, some happy and harmless device for 
making Honolulu beautiful, for example, 


—never mind if it is bad. In point of 


fact the greatest of all offenses is that 


against good taste and asthetics. People 
and laws are all right, it is only the parks, 
playgrounds and bill-boards that need at- 
tention.”” (Mind you we are not quot- 
ing exactly—that’s the gist of it.) 

The particular brand of soothing syrup 
that was used on the late C. F. was label- 
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led “Get Together” and its effect was soon 
apparent. “The poor thing nodded, smiled, 
hurrahed a bit, and passed off into a coma- 
tose state in which the writer last saw it, 
previous to the situation outlined above. 

We have been “scared” of this “Get To- 
gether” narcotic for some time. It tastes 
good but like another common drink, it is 
doped so that you cannot get out of the 
habit. Religious concerns get it like any 
other, and it threatens all manly indepen- 
dent opinion and action. Of course for 
men who must for business reasons stay 
on both sides of the fence it is good 
“dope.” It will do for the “Ad Club” 
just as long as the object is purely com- 
mercial and there are no moral issues in- 
volved. When those arrive and they must 
arrive, your “make it unanimous” (which 
is another brand of the same stuff) is no 
drink for men. 

For Christians, here’s something finer, 
(strange, that it should be the absolute 
antithesis of the other!) “Come out from 
among them.” It has stood the test of 
years and has the approval of Almighty 
God, on the authority of His book. When 
a crisis comes again, this dictum will 
doubtless be the foundation of another 
body that will do the work that the Civic 
Federation did and more. bel 
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THE WAR: What Should Be 
Said About It In Our 
Schools 


N excellent article on this subject by 

Mrs. Fanny Fern Andrews has been 
issued by the American School Peace 
League. It is worthy of caresul study by 
every teacher. 

Referring to President Wilson’s appeal 
to the people of the United States to “‘act 
and speak in the true spirit of neutrality” 
she points out the unique opportunity of 
the teacher to do valiant service in this 
respect. 

Our school children drawing their 
origins in large part from the nations now 
at war strongly share the universal in- 
stinct to take sides. If this instinct is un- 
guided it must result in increased racial 
antagonisms, if the pupils are led by the 
exercise of generous consideration to rise 
above this impulse, they lay, broad and 
deep, the foundations of peace and good 
citizenship. 

Teachers can not fairly escape discus- 
sions on the war in the schoolroom. Les- 
sons in geography and history touch it too 
closely to admit of evasion, and moreover 
to lose this opportunity is to lose the su- 
preme moment for teaching history. But 
great care must be taken to eliminate from 


the discussions any disposition to impugn 
the motives of any of the warring nations, 
or to excite the interest of pupils in the 
game of war through following the daily 
reports from the front. Rather the at- 
tempt should be made to grasp the causes 
of the folly of militarism and to find a 
chart that will lead the world out. Pupils 
should be taught to look upon the present 
spectacle with horror and to contrast the 
world at war with the world at peace. 

What should be said as to the causes of 
the struggle? Among many causes emphasis 
is laid on the facts that trouble necessarily 
arises when people of one type undertake 
to dominate those of another, and that 
governments have championed the principle 
that might makes right, blindly assuming 
that national greatness depends on fighting 
strength. 

~What should be said as to the results of 
the War? ‘The state of mind which war 
produces is probably the worst result,— 
the legacy of ill-will, the arousing of savage 
instincts. “There will also be lower stand- 
ards of living, heavy loss in efficiency, and 
the next generation, descended from re- 
jected weaklings, will be of inferior stuff. 
But the fallacy that great armaments are 
guarantees of peace can no longer deceive 
the people. Public conscience will demand 
that this be the last great war and will 
aim at an international organization that 
will guarantee peace. 


What should be said as to the Terms of 
Peace? is a question answered by certain 
suggestions as to (1) A _ representative 
Council of Nations, whose deliberations 
would be public; (2) Respect for the in- 
tegrity of national territory and national 
self-esteem, and, (3), Limitation of Arma- 
ments. 

The United States, and Final Media- 
tion.. At the close of the war the world 
will have to face a stupendous task of 
reconstruction, and in solving the problems 
that must arise the United States may be 
destined to assume a unique responsibility. 
The appeal of the embattled nations for 
our favorable judgment has conferred upon 
us a sort of moral leadership with all the 
obligations which this implies. “The union 
of our forty-eight states with all their 
racial, religious and economic differences 
furnishes an illustration of the possibility 
of a world federation. Our nation has 
taken the lead in negotiating treaties of 
arbitration with twenty-nine nations, with 
more nations ready to come into the 
compact. 


The boys and girls 1 in epeok by Mace 
ing themselves in proper spirit to these 
problems can have a large share in furth- 
ering human freedom. 


The foregoing is a brief resume of what 
is interestingly argued and illustrated by 
Mrs. Andrews in an article which can 
be secured from The Advocate of Peace, 


Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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XMAS EVE CELEBRATION. 


Confetti throwing and horn blowing are 
sports that cannot well be dispensed with 
so long as we retain our national tendency 
to revert to the savage type. They are 
innocent fun, but they do not seem to fit 
in with the proper sentiments of Christmas 
Eve. If a concerted move were made to 
substitute some more appropriate demon- 
stration for Christmas Eve, and confine the 
rough ebullition of hilarity to New Year’s 
Eve, could we not look to the public for 
support in attempting an innovation. 
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And He Gave Some, 
Apostles 


HE days of the Apostles are not 
ended yet. For we have one among 
us in Hawaii. And it is not strange that 
his name is Simon; nor is it strange that 
he is moreover a glorious Apostle. For his 
name, brought with him to Hawaii from 
the Philippines, is Ygloria. And though 
he never was in Judea or Galilee, the 
Master’s hand has unmistakably been laid 
on his ‘head in priestly benediction after 
the spiritual order, and the Master’s com- 
mand has brought him to our coasts to 
minister unto his scattered brethren up 
and down Hawaii. 
Moreover he has the gift of tongues, 
after our modern way, and he goes about 
telling men of Christ in English, and 
Spanish, and Tagalog, and Cebuan, and in 
that other language of the heart that shines 
forth in his winning smile} and in the light 
of his eye,—a language in which the men 
of God speak a surer message of the com- 
ing Day than ever was voiced by the 
tongue of angels, or given expression 
through any of the alphabets of men. 
Not long ago he was overtaken in his 
exhausting labors by exposure to rain and 
wind and was brought low with a serious 
attack of pleurisy, necessitating hospital 
treatment and slow stages of convalescence. 
Those were days of limitation, when he 
had to keep quiet and slowly recuperate, 
while calls were coming to him from every 
direction. He withdrew to the hills, and 
lived out-of-doors, a patient, hopeful wait- 
er for the renewal of heart that would al- 
low him to resume his work. That was a 
time of the testing of his apostleship. For 
when money came to him from his home- 
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Rev. Simon Ygloria in his sleeping kit (upper left.) 
results of his social work among Filipino young men. A Sunday School group 
of plantation children (below). ; 


land, with the urgent request that he re- 
turn, he invested the money in a motor 
cycle with which to get around among his 
countrymen here, saying: “There is more 
need of me in Hawaii than in my own 
land!” 

And so he has preached to the hundreds 
of his countrymen on their arrival at the 
Immigration Station, giving them welcome 
and wise counsel; and has hunted them out 
in their camps, and in their dance houses, 
and brought them the gospel message in 
their carousals, and in their sorrows, and 
in their loneliness and hardships. And 
they have stopped their carousals and list- 
ened to his words. And they have stopped 
their gambling and attended his meetings. 
And they have come to him in their per- 
plexities and endurances and_ loneliness, 
and have welcomed his guiding counsel. 
And thus he has wrought abundantly, in 
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A baseball team (right) is one of the 


journeyings often, in weariness and pain- 
fulness, gladly spending himself because 
of his great love for his *brethren in a 
strange land. 

He is a more modest man than two 
Apostles who crowded forward for first 
places in the Kingdom. He will doubt- 
less never know what is here said about 
him, nor would he wish to have it said, 
for there is no spirit of boasting in him 
such as some Apostles have exhibited. He 
is only a plain, humble man of God, who 
loves his fellowmen, and can talk to them 
in a tongue that unlocks their hearts to 
the glad message he brings them. He is 
one of the many humble workers who are 
doing for the men of many languages in 
Hawaii what each of us ought to have a° 
share in doing by linking ourselves up 
with him and all the others by our gen-— 
erous gifts and our prayers. © W.B.O. 
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Kamehamela Srhonl For Girls 


Early History 
By Ida M. Pope* 


* * * * * For five years the writer has 
had the honor to be identified with the 
Kamehameha School for Girls, and will 
write particularly of this school.On Dec. 19, 
1894, the school was opened. All arrange- 
ments were wisely planned by the trustees 
and the building is thoroughly equipped 
for useful work and the comfort of all con- 
cerned. 

The object of the school is to furnish a 
carefully arranged, practical education to 
Hawaiian girls of thirteen years of age and 
over, qualifying them for service at home, 
for wage-earning in some handicraft, or as 
teachers in the government schools. ‘The 
number of pupils is limited to eighty. The 
tuition is fifty dollars a year of forty 
weeks (two terms of twenty weeks each). 
A limited number of full scholarships is 
provided by the will of Bernice Pauahi 
Bishop and of half scholarships by the C. 
R. Bishop Trust. 

The school has offered two courses—an 
English and a Normal course. The 
schoolroom work includes drill in the com- 
mon branches, algebra, Hawaiian and gen- 

eral history, literature, elementary science, 
‘embracing physiology, botany, zoology, 
chemistry and physics. In the Normal 
work, the pupils have practiced in the 
preparatory school, they have reviewed the 
work of the previous grade, have studied 
methods, current events, school manage- 
ment, the history of education and _ psy- 
chology. ‘The school grade has been ad- 
vanced one year and the Normal course 
has been discontinued for the present. “The 
work is specialized and allows three and a 
half hours daily for schoolroom work, 
which is supplemented by graded courses 
in drawing, music and calisthenics. 

Industrial training includes courses in 
sewing, dressmaking, cooking, laundering, 
and hospital practice. Gardening is a new 
venture and it is hoped that a department 
of horticulture will be established. In 
five years there has been but a limited area 
of the “rock-ribbed” Kamehameha earth 
cleared for cultivation; a green lawn, 
some trailing vines, a flower and vegetable 
garden tell what has been done out of 


* Extracts from an article written by 

’ Miss Pope which appeared in the Southern 

Workman in 1900. Portions descriptive 
of Hawaii and her people are omitted. 


doors. We hope to see a fruit orchard, 
where the mango, orange, lime, papaya, 
and pear will flourish, and a garden that 
will supply vegetables for the table and 
flowers in abundance. We cannot make 
farmers of Hawaiian girls, but we can 
train them to beautify their homes and 
supply their tables with flowers, fruit, and 
vegetables raised by their labor; and we 
can give them an insight into the keeping 
and caring for well-ordered homes and 
grounds. ‘The general housework of the 
school—cooking, laundering, and the care 
of public and private rooms—is done by 
the pupils. 

Games—tennis, croquet, basket and 
tower ball, afford ample relaxation and 
recreation. Mondays are holidays. Satur- 
day evenings the pupils gather in the as- 
sembly hall or gymnasium for literary or 
social entertainments. 


The religious life has been awakened by 
the formation of a Young Women’s Chris- 
tion Union and is a prominent factor in 
the school. Committees for religious, mis- 
sionary and social meetings, on work 
among new students, on membership, and 
athletics are formed in every department 
and encourage the development of Chris- 
tian character. Church service is held 
every Sunday morning in the Bishop 
Memorial Chapel and the three schools 
gather there for worship. “The Blakeslee 
Course of Bible Study is used in Sunday 
school, 

Discipline is maintained by appealing to 
the honor of the pupils, refraining from 
force as a corrective. 

Three classes have been graduated from 
the school. One of the young women com- 
pletes a Normal course in Milwaukee in 
June, and will return to Hawaii and teach. 
Several graduates are teaching in the goy- 
ernment schools. One is an assistant in 
kindergarten and two are receiving kinder- 
garten training. One is doing general 
housework, another is assistant in the Hilo 
Hospital, and one is office assistant in the 
Hilo Hospital, and one is in the office of 
the Boys’ Preparatory School. A number 
are married, and one is filling the position 
of bookkeeper very acceptably in the girls’ 
school. 

We are endeavoring to train the pupils 
to form habits of thrift and economy, to 
return gratitude for favors, to pay debts, 
to earn a little, to spend a little less, to 
put beauty in homes, and morals and in 
living. 
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So far as we are able to train these girls 
to meet the conditions about them, so far 
shall we be able to send forth a body of 
students with moral fibre to resist tempta- 
tion, with minds trained for skilled labor, 
to enter home or trade, with bodies strong 
for physical endurance and the enjoyment 
of good health. 

Hasten the day when we may be able to 
meet these requirements! 


ato af af 


The Second Decade 
(By Anna M. Reid.) 


O portray the life at Kamehameha 

School for Girls one must study the 
purposes which Miss Pope held steadfastly. 
She wished to help girls to find themselves, 
to learn their own resources, to fit them 
to earn a living, and to fit them to live 
cleanly and honestly. She believed that 
the school to be of value to Hawaiian girls 
must hold them by the strongest ties dur- 
ing their entire lives, and not to be con- 
tent to influence them during their six 
years of residence only. And so, the early 
organization of the alumnae has resulted 
in the forming of an efficient loyal body 
sympathizing with Miss Pope’s plans and 
appreciative of her efforts. Not only at 
the children’s parties given by Miss Pope 
for many years, to which the Kamehameha 
alumnae brought their little ones, nor at 
the more formal annual reunions, has Miss 
Pope greeted the old girls, but at monthly 
meetings, year after year, she has been pres- 
ent full of hope and cheer, and plans for 
work. Through her inspiration the 
Alumnae Association has formed both its 
Loan and Relief Funds—$2000 is the 
amount of the first fund, from which two 
girls have drawn for further «education, 
and there is over $1000 in the Relief 
Fund, the interest of which is used to aid 
alumnae temporarily disabled by sickness 
or misfortune. 

She gave her time to study local con- 
ditions and see how opportunities for Ha- 
waiian girls earning a livelihood might be 
increased. She felt that some girls could 
take further training in nursing than the 
school offered and made it possible for the 
first girl to go to the Children’s Hospital, 
in San Francisco, in 1907; this with the 
aid and interest of the alumnae. Since then 
three girls have gone to the same hospital, 
and six others have been in training in 
the Children’s Hospital in Honolulu, and 
three at the Maternity Home. 

But while she was giving largely of her 
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time and energy to the alumnae her pur- 
pose of deepening, broadening and enrich- 
ing the life of the undergraduates in the 
school never faltered. 

In an article by Miss Pope published in 
Handicraft, June, 1910—we find she says, 
“For fifteen years the Kamehameha School 
for Girls has been dedicated to the work 
of making ‘good and industrious women’, 
undertaking to keep a nice adjustment be- 
tween academic and industrial endeavor. 
To make good women! ‘The work at- 
tempts to inculcate lessons, and train in 
habits that will make devout, pure, honest, 
temperate, pleasing, kind, unselfish women. 

To make industrious women! ‘To take 
the maiden from twelve to eighteen and 
fix the thought of consecutive work, a 
daily routine, to keep the mind alert, the 
body supple. For such a task a varied cur- 
riculum is demanded, following the order- 
ed course of development. Yes, to read 
and write and cipher. To read the choice 
and wholesome books of history, poetry, 
nature and fiction. ‘To guide, direct, 
awaken, stimulate, that’s the thing peda- 
gogical to hark upon, to make full women. 
To fit burdens that are not too heavy 
upon young shoulders and growing bodies. 
To make womanly women who can cook, 
wash, iron, sew, embroider, garden, and 
have a care for physical welfare, and 
beauty. 

The fifteen years have brought results 
that have justified the rich gift of our 
blessed Founder—and statistics bear record 
of many ‘good and industrious women’ in 
our alumnae association.” 

The Sewing Department was moved in 
1908 to the new building where the classes 
were more satisfactorily housed; and a 
Dressmaking Department, ‘that should be 
largely self-supporting, was opened and 
installed in the Sewing Cottage enlarged 
to meet these needs, in 1911, 

Classes in typewriting and stenography 
were begun in 1911 also. And in accord 
with Miss Pope’s plan of aiding the in- 
dividual the Senior Hall was opened, in 
1912, and on the day of dedication De- 
cember 19, she said: ““Any scheme of edu- 
cation which does not train young women 
for home life is deficient. Senior Hall was 
built to meet an educational need. This 
building has not been erected that names 
may be perpetuated in stones but that lives 
may be made better, finer, kindlier. 

Senior Hall is to be a home where the 
class to be graduated is to have the priv- 
ilege of personally conducting (under su- 
pervision) a house wherein each member 
shall some time during the year, buy, order, 
cook and serve the food; become acquainted 
with food values, and plan menus simple, 
wholesome and nourishing; launder the 
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table linen; do the general house work. A 
place in which girls are to learn by doing. 
A place where is to be presented a model 
for the makers of homes in the future. A 
place where, it is hoped, gentle speech and 
manners will prevail, and respect for pro- 
perty and the rights of others be observed. 
A constant striving for ideals in all that 
relates to a home, is our hope. 


In turning the keys to open another door 


of opportunity to Hawaiian girls, it is 
with the faith that the woman of blessed 
memory and constant inspiration at Kame- 
hameha School for Girls, Bernice Pauahi 
Bishop, adds her blessing to this new en- 
terprise, and we pray that we may deal 
aright by all girls who dwell under the 
sheltering roof of Senior Hall.” 

The twentieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of this school was observed by the 
gathering of the alumnae and friends of 
the school on the evening of December 22, 
when after supper the following program 
was given in the dining room. 


Songs eee “All Through the Night” 
‘Wielcomese 2G 2) Mrs. Hans Gittel ’97 
“Outline of the Twenty Years”............ 
PUD LERP ON IN Mi i SN Miss Aholo ’97 
Read by Miss Momi Keola 712 
SONG]. 5s see ee: a Rae ee “Ka Tini” 
Class of ’97 
Address co eee Hon. W .O. Smith 
Song....““Songs My Mother Taught Me” 
Braet poke SEOs Th eae ee en a Dyorak 
Mrs. Charles Hall ’05 
Addtesst. 22.5 eee ee Rev. W. B. Oleson 
K. GS. Call 


“Our Grounds”’....Miss Mabel Wilcox 712 
“A Tribute to Miss Pope’’......Written by 
Mrs. Nakuina—Phoebe Wilcox ’16 

Planting of Memorial Trees. 

Traumerei Schumann 

The “Outline of the Last 
Years”, written by Miss Aholo shows thai 
579 girls have been in the school during 
this time; of these 209 are members of the 
alumnae association, 115 are in the school, 
14 at school elsewhere, 29 are dead. 

After the K. G. S. Call had been sung 
the guests went out upon the lawn near 
the Senior Hall, and Miss Mabel Wilcox 
of 1912 spoke of “Our Grounds”. She 
compared the rocky barren stretch of 
twenty years ago—when the school was 
started with the pleasant gardens, shady 
terrace, the trees and shrubbery that em- 
bellish the grounds today,—and reminded 
her hearers that Miss Pope was a most 
intelligent gardener and planter of trees, 
and that she wanted a homelike environ- 
ment for Kamehameha girls, and that she 
tried to teach them to love a well-kept 
yard. 

Mrs. Nakuina had written in Hawaiian 
verse a tribute to Miss Pope, and Phoebe 
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Wilcox of the class of 1916 recited the 
lines. 

Then three cypress trees, which Miss 
Pope had started, were planted as a me- 
morial to her, by some of the younger girls, 
while the lines from an Hawaiian hymn 
praying that, 

“The root may grow from the stem, 
That the shoot may put forth leaf” 
were sung, and the ceremony ended with 
the singing of ‘“T'raumerei” by Schumann. 

Miss Pope’s pleasant humor and buoy- 
ancy of temperament, fortified by de- 
liberate self training enabled her to rise 
above small things, discouragements and 
failures, and she met disappointment gal- 
lantly, and one method having failed she 
gathered her forces to find new means of 
attaining a desired end. Her efficiency in- 
creased by conference with trained work- 
ers, her mental vigor quickened by care- 
fully planned persistently followed study 
and reading reacted in a stimulating way 
upon the school. She sought in the study 
and experiment of educators and social 
workers in the states, in university courses 
in sociology, in gatherings of people dis- 
cussing ‘vocational guidance and industrial 
education ways by which she could en- 
courage thrift, independence, industry, a 
neighborly spirit at Kamehameha. 

Her understanding of the community 
spirit shows .in the service rendered to 
Kaiulani Home, Lanakila Hale, and to 
the College Club in its campaign against 
tuberculosis. And thus she taught the 
alumnae and the student body, by precept 
and example, the duty they owed to the 
community, and endeavored to foster an 
esprit de corps that should hold Hawaiian 
girls together, and make it easier for them 
to live worthy lives. She discouraged gos- 
sip, encouraged work, especially manual 
work, and inculcated honesty in all the 
relations of life, the necessity of paying 
one’s debts promptly, of meeting responsi- 
bility, of respecting property entrusted to 
one. 

That the efficiency of the school might 
be increased she conferred with teachers at 
the Normal School, and the inspectors of 
schools throughout the islands where Ka- 
mehameha girls were teaching, or might 
be teaching in the future, inviting sugges- 
tion and criticism. 

She encouraged her own teachers to get 
a knowledge of home conditions in these 
islands, of the racial characteristics of Ha- 
waiians, and to study the problems of their 
own departments, and was ready to offer . 
facilities, aid, advice, and to recognize 
achievement. 

By such ideals and by such means has 
life at Kamehameha School for Girls been 
influenced. ; 
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How They Loved Her 


A Tribute to the Life of Miss Ida M. Pope. 
By Friora N. ALBRIGHT. 


® ae came, it lingered with us, and passed on, a beautiful life; 
but there is a sequel, grand beyond understanding. _ The 
marvelous influence of that life has not passed on. It lingers 


with us still and upholds. 


At times we forget, and our lonely hearts call again and 
again. ‘The ear eagerly strains to catch the response, and the eye 
for one joyous moment seems to behold the beloved form we long 
for—then we remember and are sad because we realize that it is 
all too true that 

“Out of sight and out of reach they go,— 
These close familiar friends who loved us so.” 


Then mercifully comes the: more comforting assurance: 


“But, death hath made no breach 

In love and sympathy, in hope and trust, 
No outward sign or sound our ears can reach; 
But there’s an inward spiritual speech 
That greets us still, though mortal tongues be dust. 
It bids us do the work that they laid down, 

Take up the song where they broke off the strain.” 


Reverently and sadly, faltering but yet hopefully we try to 
obey this bidding for we know it is what she would have us do. 

Always and always, uppermost in the mind of Miss Pope was 
the welfare of her girls. The interests of Kamehameha were her 
chief interests, and they reached to her very soul. What wonder 
that we teachers sought frequently this tower of strength? 
We obtruded upon her at all hours. Her wealth of resources, 
her mine of suggestions, her graciousness, her ever-ready willing- 
ness to respond,—our own needs, made us forget that her over- 
burdened heart and brain were in sore need of rest. Rest, peace, 
and freedom from care she sought for others, but herself she did 
not spare. Often when we thought her resting, her brain was 
busied with new plans for Kamehameha. 

In the bustle of the busy office, in the solitude of her own 
room, by the sea shore, on the mountain top, the theme para- 
i EE Ee —E—————————E eee 


Reminiscences 
Paper. written by Miss Lydia Aholo 


principal who was called away to her 


heavenly home on July 14th, 1914. 
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mount in her mind was “My Girls.” And her girls—how they 
loved her! To whom could they pour out their hearts as to Miss 
Pope? Is it strange that those who had been severed from the 
school for many years, should, in the hour of trial, seek this 
great heart? When baffled by life’s problems, overburdened by 
cares, depressed by shattered hopes, they came back to Miss Pope 
for counsel and strength. Young wives broken-hearted because 
of those who respected not sacred vows, came back to her for 
healing. Young mothers bereaved by the death of little ones 
came back to her to have their griefs assuaged. All came back 
for solace and did not go away comfortless. No, it is not strange 


-that when sorrows came their hearts cried out for Miss Pope. 


However valuable the advice and sympathy others gave, none 
could satisfy as she satisfied. ‘The girls left her presence with 
head more erect, step more firm, and heart more courageous. 
They were revived in spirit for they had “talked with Miss 
Pope.” 

We have been pained at the thought of what the loss of her 
living presence meant to the younger girls. If we, with twice 
and thrice their years and experience, need still the presence and 
counsel of Miss Pope to help us on our way, how great must be 
the need of those who stand inexperienced and perplexed on the 
threshold where childhood and maidenhood meet. 

Dear’ Miss Pope, perhaps it is well that “He giveth His be- 
loved sleep” when they are over-wearied. Sleep on in peace. 
You could not rest while here for we sought you too often for 
counsel. We needed you always. 


Your life, so rare in its unselfishness, beauty, and power, was 
sacrificed to the Kamehameha School for Girls. The thought of 
that sacrifice touches us deeply—even to the heart’s core, but we 
seem to hear you pleading, “Say not the struggle naught availeth,” 
and we are somewhat comforted. No, surely, that great sacrifice 
could not have been in vain. : 

Did a yearning for higher ideals and nobler deeds not first 
start in the hearts of many of your girls when, with you, they 
sat face to face, or walked side by side, and talked heart to 
heart? Has your sacrifice not deepened and strengthened that 
yearning for the things worth while? 

Your beautiful life was worth while and that beautiful life 
has been ours—a priceless gift to Kamehameha. Our souls still 
speak to thine in “tears of gratitude.” 


Rest on, thou wearied one. 


We started with just three classroom 
grades—the first grade being the highest 


797 and read by Miss Momi Keola ’12 at 
Kamehameha Girls’ School anniversary. 


OUNDER’S DAY and Commence- 
ment Day are the two great days at 


Kamehameha and Founder’s Day of this 


year, 1914, is one of notable importance 
as it marks the twentieth anniversary of 


the Kamehameha School for Girls. 


- Twenty years ago on the 19th day of 
December, 1894, the doors of the Kame- 


hhameha School for Girls were thrown 
open to Hawaiian and part-Hawaiian girls 


to come and take advantage of the oppor- 


tunities left them by their kind benefac- 
tress, Bernice Pauahi Bishop. 


On that 
day 27 girls were registered besides 7 
teachers and 3 assistants. From tha: list 
of 27, seven girls have died. Two of the 


girls in school today are daughters of two 
‘of those who died. The teachers are all 


living with the exception of our beloved 


The opening exercises of the School for 
Girls were held in Bishop Hall and, as 
I remember that day, Bishop Hall was 
filled to overflowing many of the late com- 
ers being unable to obtain seats. 

On the platform were seated Rev. Dr. 
Hyde, Mrs. Haalelea, Col. W. F. Allen, 
and Rev. Mr. Waiamau. All of this 
number have since died. After a song by 
the school Dr. Hyde and Colonel Allen 
each delivered short addresses. After a 
selection by the Kamehameha School Band 
Dr. Hyde read the portion of Mrs. 
Bishop’s will bequeathing her property for 
the maintenance of the Kamehameha 
Schools. Then the keys of the School for 
Girls were given over to Miss Pope’s 
keeping and shé in her usual happy way 
accepted the keys with a few impressive 
words. Mrs. Haalelea was the last speak- 
er and the exercises of the day closed with 
sports on the Manual campus. 


and the third the lowest. The course of 
study was as follows: Normal training, 
elementary science and history, in charge 
of Miss Sadie Brown; language, mathe- 
matics, calisthenics, Miss Flora N. AI- 
bright; reading, geography, drawing, Miss 
Nettie Hammond, now Mrs. Levi Lyman 
of the Hilo Boarding School; vocal and 
instrumental music taught by Miss Cor- 
delia Clymer who was afterwards better 
known as Mrs. Yarndley; sewing and 
dressmaking, Miss Clara Peters, and 
cooking, laundering and general house- 
work in charge of Mrs. Sturgeon who is 
now Mrs. Henry Waterhouse. 

Girls were being admitted to school al- 
most every week until we numbered 59 
when school closed June 30, 1895. 

School did not begin again until Oc- 
tober, 1895, on account of cholera. I well 
remember the girls who came back to 
school from the other islands because their 
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clothes and the girls themselves were all 
fumigated before they were allowed to go 
around with the girls who had remained 
in school all summer. The Honolulu girls 
who were out of school for their vacation 
were put into quarantine in what we called 
“the tank house’. The place had been 
fitted un very comfortably and the girls 
with Miss Pope in charge did not suffer 
very much from lack of ordinary comforts. 
Their meals were taken to them from 
the main building and in the evening the 
girls who were not in quarantine went to 
serenade them. 

The boys from the Manual and the 
girls used to have some pretty good times 
together either at entertainments given by 
the boys in their dining room or here at 
the Girls’ School. We did not’ believe 
very much in tramping those days because 
the boys and girls were older, I suppose, 
or for reasons known only to Mr. Rich- 
ards, then Principal of the Boys’ School, 
and Miss Pope. We did not see the boys 
as often as do the girls nowadays. We 
were not allowed to dance and therefore 
our Saturday evening entertainments were 
very different. I know how shocked some 
of the old girls were when they heard that 
the Trustees had given their consent to 
have dancing at Kamehameha. Our good 
old teachers used to guard us very well 
indeed, and I am surprised that all the 
girls of the Class of 97, with the exception 
of three, are married. 

On December 19, 1895, we celebrated 
our first anniversary at the School for 
Girls. A dinner was given to which a 
large number of friends of the school 
came. Nine courses were served. I was 
one of the waiters at the first table where 
sat the Trustees and their wives, Mr. and 
Mrs. Theodore Richards and Miss Pope. 
I had on new shoes and they fitted pretty 
snugly and after I had been on my feet 
for more than two hours I began to think 
that the Americans ate more than the Ha- 
walians although the common saying is 
that the Hawaiians eat a great deal. I won- 
dered how the guests could eat everything 
that was placed in front of them. But, 
of course, if my feet had been comfortable 
I would have thought that that was a very 
grand dinner. 

Our principal, whom we honored and 
loved, did everything. She had a class in 
history, she kept her own books( a regis- 
trar was unheard of) she paid the bills 
incurred by the school monthly, she did 
the shopping for the school and girls too, 
and last but not least she was our nurse. 
Every morning, noon and evening the pa- 
tients gathered in a big hall which had 
recently been fitted up for bedrooms. Here 
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you would find her as regularly as the tick 
of the clock with her assistant, Julia 
Lovell, now Mrs. W. L. Bowers, looking 
after the girls’ needs. I recall the time 
when one of the girls was taken seriously 
ill with pneumonia and Miss Pope stayed 
right by the girl for many days until the 
doctor pronounced “her well again. The 
girl’s mother in order to show apprecia- 
tion used to send Miss Pope vegetables 
from her garden and also some plants. 
Some of the orange trees that are growing 
on our grounds today came from Mrs. 
Cummings, the mother of Clara Cum- 
mings who was sick so long. Miss Pope’s 
service was after just that manner all 
through the twenty years she served at 
Kamehameha. The girls who have been in 
Kamehameha know it for they have gone 
out and come back to her for advice when 
they were unable to go on by themselves. 

In September, 1899, the makai dormi- 
tory was made into a sleeping room be- 
cause the number of pupils had increased 
from 60 to 72. Two years after that 
the mauka dormitory was also used for 
sleeping as the Trustees had given their 
consent to enlarge the school and that 
year 90 girls were admitted. From 1903- 
1911 .we had from 90 to 95 girls. In 
1911 an addition was put on to the sewing 
room so more girls were taken in and in 
1912 when Senior Hall was completed 
we had 121 girls. We were too crowded 
then—this year we took in only 115 girls. 

The jteachers increased in number as 
well as the girls. Beginning with seven 
teachers more have gradually been added 
until today we have 12 teachers and 5 
assistants. 

The school has been fortunate in the 
fact that most of our teachers have stayed 
with us for years. A few of them have 
gone home after serving two years, but 
those who have stayed have given us the 
best of their strength and ability. 

On June 30 of 1897 the first com- 
mencement exercises of the Girls’ School 
were held at the old Kaumakapili Church 
which was accidentally burned in 1899 
during the plague epidemic. Fifteen girls 
graduated in the first class. Seven mem- 
bers of this class are here tonight, four 
are unable to be present and four have 
died. ‘The newspaper men, in writing up 
the account of the exercise said that fully 
2000 people were present to witness it. 
The class motto is: “Wake the Divine 
Within.” 

The Bishop Memorial Chapel was dedi- 
cated on the 19th day of December, 1897. 
Previous to this the three schools met 
every Sunday in Bishop Hall for church. 
Each school had its own Sunday School 
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at home. To start with we had eight 
choir members and have gradually in- 
creased the number until today there are 
forty choir boys and girls. 

The first alumnae reunion was held at 
the Girls’ School June 23, 1899, at 7:30 
p.m. The officers were: President, Eliza- 
beth Kahanu Gittel; vice-president, Helen 
Kalola Kinney; recording secretary, Kalei 
Ewaliko Lyman; corresponding Secretary, 
Aoe Wongkong McGregor, and treasurer, 
Elizabeth Waiamau, deceased. At this 
meeting Miss Pope, Rose Anahu and Capt. 
W. L. Bowers were elected honorary mem- 
bers. Capt. Bowers is the only male mem- 
ber and he pays his annual fee of $1.00 
regularly. 

This association began with fifteen mem- 


-bers and today we number 209. 


This organization has three separate 
funds the first one being the General Fund 
in which all the annual dues are credited. 
All bills owed by this association are paid 
out of this fund. Two graduates had 
their tuitions paid by the alumnae. Another 
girl for whom the association was paying 
tuition did not finish her course here as 
she accepted a place at the Kauikeolani 
Children’s Hospital and now we have one 
of the younger girls in her place. 

The Loan Fund which was started a 
few years ago, now amounting to 
$1533.68, is used strictly for educational 
purposes. Two of the graduates, Dora 
Peiler and Mikahala Awana, have en- 
joyed the privileges offered by this fund. 
Mikahala Awana was heard from a little 
over a week ago. She is going to begin 
paying back the money borrowed by her 
at the beginning of next January. 

The Relief Fund which amounts to 
$1051.25 was started in 1910-1911. Do- 
nations have been made by the members 
at different times. The receipts from a 
concert given by the members in town and 
from two or three Hiawatha plays were 
turned over to this fund. Only the in- 
terest of this money can be used and for 
that reason Miss Pope urged the members 
to try and, raise $5000. She asked the 
members not to go outside of the associa- 
tion to raise this sum, if possible. We are 
still receiving donations ranging from 50c 
to $10. Mrs. Polly Gerst has given us 
$20. In a circular letter to the members 
on the other islands we spoke of this fund 
and the girls have written such encourag- 
ing letters that we feel our work has not 
been in vain. \ 

Our principal, Miss Pope, has always 
stood for progress, for achievement, for 
efficiency, for a higher standard, for truer 
living.. Can we not follow her example 
and live in deeds, not in years? 
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The Making of a School 


(Address delivered by Rev. Wm. Brew- 
ster Oleson at twentieth anniversary exer- 
cises.) 


HE completion of the first twenty 

years in the record of the Kameha- 
meha Girls’ School, naturally invites our 
consideration of some specially favoring 
factors in the inception and establishment 
of what has come to be one of the choicest 
agencies in the educational system of these 
Islands. 

Unlike some other schools for girls in 
Hawaii, the administration of this school 
has not been compelled to struggle with 
poverty. Great credit is due to the noble 
men and women who, in the past, with 
restricted and uncertain sources of income, 
wrought so courageously in organizing and 
maintaining schools for the training of 
Hawaiian youth. No one can look back 
on those splendid endeavors without a 
thrill of admiration for the chivalric de- 
votion of those days to the pressing needs 
of Hawaiian boys and girls. How we 
wish now that those men and women, 
many of them born educators, could have 
had better financial backing! And how 
thankful we ought to be on this, and on 
every other similar occasion, that the gen- 
erous benefactress of the Kamehameha 
Schools, made ample provision for the es- 
tablishment and normal development of 
this school for Hawaiian girls. 

It was moreover fortunate that the 
. Trustees who were appointed to carry out 
the will of the Hon. Bernice Pauahi 
Bishop were all of them men vitally in- 
terested in the education of Hawaiian 
youth, most of whom indeed had come 
into personal touch with not a few of its 
more serious problems. ‘There were large 
questions confronting those men as to the 
measure of coeducation, if any, that should 
be encouraged; as to the wise location of 
this school in relation to the already es- 
tablished schools at the Manual and the 
Preparatory; as to the type of industrial 
training that should be adopted; and as 
to the style of dormitory arrangements. 

Fortunately those mefi were progres- 
sive in their thinking, and when this school 
was finally opened, it represented high- 
water mark in the educational privileges it 
offered to Hawaiian _ girls,—privileges 
which have been steadily enhanced since 
then, both in buildings and in equipment, 

The location of the school on its pres- 
ent site must also be considered a favoring 
factor in its wholesome development. By 
locating the school here, a degree of unity 
and of concentration in administering the 
educational trust under Mrs. Bishop’s will 
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was secured, that has been of untold ad- 
vantage to this school in common with the 
other schools concerned. ‘The social, re- 
ligious, and educational interests have been 
better provided for by this geographical 
concentration. 

It is always an experiment when a new 
educational institution is launched. Money 
cannot buy sure success. Splendid build- 
ings and equipment cannot guarantee suc- 
cess. [he wisest Board of Trustees ever 
constituted cannot achieve success directly. 
Much is dependent on other factors. 

For instance, not a little is dependent 
on the first students. If they are new to 
one another they must be welded into a 
homogeneous body, with common aims, and 
a common recognition of school duties, 
and a common response to regularly con- 
stituted authority. This welding together 
of diverse personality and diverse types of 
training, is a critical and wholly experi- 
mental business, and more than one school 
in attempting this task has come danger- 
ously near disaster in its early days. It 
was an exceedingly fortunate thing that 
this school was evolved from another 
school already in successful operation. For 
an influential element in the early student 
body here was composed of young women 
who had had efficient training for years in 
Kawaiahao Seminary. They gave character 
and leadership and set the pace for the 
entire student body. “That was a large 
asset for this school in its infancy, and it 
counted much for the successful inaugura- 
tion of the new enterprise. 


Almost. without exception this school has 
had a specially well-equipped and efficient 
faculty. Refined Christian women, with 
high ideals, and unsparing womanly de- 
votion, have spent some of the best years 
of their lives in wise and loving personal 
contact with the young girls and young 
women who have come hither for their 
training for life and its responsibilities. It 
is this personal touch of the mature woman 
on the plastic minds and hearts of grow- 
ing girls that achieves real success in the 
ends for which such a school as this is 
established. All honor to the faithful 
women who have brought hither their 
ripened experience, and who, through all 
the years in unbroken procession, have 
wrought so patiently and so faithfully that 
the girls who were here trained might go 
forth at last with a high womanly pur- 
pose to live their lives unto God and unto 
all that is worthy among men. 

An efficient faculty of teachers, especially 
through a long term of years, implies dis- 
cernment and skill in their selection. Such 
discernment and skill are the result of ex- 
perience in dealing with teachers at first 
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hand. Moreover it requires wise adminis- 
tration to retain good teachers after having 
secured them. ‘This is the peculiar pro- 
vince of the Principal. On one who is 
called to this honorable and responsible 
post falls the chief duty to secure teachers, 
to assign them their work, to promote the 
retention of the choicest instructors, and to 
steadily raise the standard of efficiency 
among them. Such responsibility can be 
met best by one who has had special train- 
ing for it. For if it is always an experi- 
ment to start a new educational institution, 
it is much more so to start such an insti- 
tution with an untried Principal. 

I therefore count this school as being 
specially fortunate in having secured, at 
the outset, as its first principal, one who 
had had special preparation for that post 
of responsibility right here in Hawaii. 
When Miss Ida M. Pope was called to 
the Principalship of the Kamehameha 
Girls’ School in 1894, she was called from 
Kawaiahao Seminary where she had been 
an apt and efficient teacher for four years, 
during the last three of which she had 
served as Principal with signal ability and 
success. 

Giving every one who has had a share 
in the founding and development of this 
institution, each his own due meed of 
recognition,—benefactress, trustees, faculty, 
students,—it still remains true that the 
supreme credit for the making of this 
school belongs to her who gave to it twenty 
of the choicest years of her life in unstint- 
ing measure, finishing at last the work that 
had been given her to do by laying down 
her life in final self-sacrifice. 

Miss Pope was a woman of unusual 
administrative ability. She was forceful, 
and positive, and firm. She possessed the 
power of initiative in remarkable degree. 
She brought to her tasks undoubted gifts 
that were native to her as the character- 
istics of a strong, well balanced personality. 
But her new sphere of responsibility as 
Principal of this school and the exigencies 
and strain of her new relations, enlarged 
her powers with the years as they passed, 
and gave her increasing fitness for the 
work. She seemed to have unfailing re- 
source to cope with every exigency; and 
probably no one knows the full stress that 
was on her heart many times during the 
past years. For she had an intimate per- 
sonal concern for each of her girls. She 
had high ideals for herself, and for them; 
and she did not lower her colors in the 
face even of crushing disappointment. She 
became indeed a potential mother to all 
her girls, guarding them with a mother’s 
love, guiding them with a mother’s coun- 
sel, and visiting them in their homes after 
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graduation, year after year, all over the 
Territory, with a mother’s encouragement 
and benediction. She could face a wicked 
man in his sin like a veritable John the 
Baptist, and she could win a man to righ- 
teous dealing with one of her girls with 
the frank reasonableness of a true daughter 
of the King. 


It has meant much that this school has 
had such a woman at its head for all these 
years since the school began. What a 
cumulative influence had she acquired for 
better homes all over Hawaii! By com- 
mon impulse we thus pause a moment to 
pay our loving tribute to the memory of 
that large hearted woman whose best years 
and best energies were spent to the verge 
of exhaustion in the making of this school. 


I have thus sketched briefly some of the 
favoring factors that have brought this in- 
stitution to the successful close of the first 
twenty years of its history. “These passing 
years have confirmed the wisdom of our 
noble benefactress in thus making special 
provision for the practical training of Ha- 
waiian girls in Christian character and pur- 
pose, and in general fitness for life. “The 
choice of this site for the school, and the 
consequent intimate relation sustained to 
the other schools in a comprehensive ad- 
ministration of this great educational trust, 
has also been ratified as a wise one by the 
development of events. ‘The _ results 
achieved in the record of the large num- 
ber of young women who have gone forth 
from this school to honor the training re- 
ceived, and who have established happy 
homes, and are rendering useful service in 
numerous callings, constitute an enduring 
evidence of the faithful devotion and ef- 
ficient guidance rendered by the first prin- 
cipal and her worthy corps of assistants 
through all the years. 


The making of a school however is not 
like the making of a manufactured product 
that is finished and complete after certain 
manipulations. The making of a school 
rather is a process that goes on like the 
making of a life. And the making of this 
school really lies ahead. “The mantle of 
wise and loving leadership will fall on 
some worthy woman, who will carry for- 
ward what has been so splendidly begun. 
Well fitted as the graduates of the past 
years have been as they have stepped across 
the threshold into the activities of life, we 
may well believe that the graduates of the 
future will be better fitted still. Excellent 
as have been the appointments of this 
school in the past twenty years, we have 
reason to believe that they will be greatly 
enhanced, both in buildings and equipment, 
and in the steady improvement of courses 
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of study and facilities for instruction. Our 
faces are forward. 

With the inspiration of the past years 
to encourage us, let us all rally to renewed 
endeavor to make this school an even more 
efficient agency in the practical, whole- 
some training of the daughters of Hawaii. 


o, 
o “ 


To Honor 
Lydia Bingham Coan 


DELIGHTFUL reception was held 

in the Old Mission Home at four 
o'clock on December 26th, to greet Mrs. 
Lydia Bingham Coan on her eightieth 
birthday. The daily papers announced 
the real birthday anniversary on Christmas 
Day and she was showered with birthday 
cards, Christmas cards and notes of con- 
gratulation at the family dinner in the 
new home of her niece, Mrs. A. H. Jones 
of Manoa. 

On the day following, the doors of the 
Old Mission Home, where she was born 
on Christmas of 1834, were thrown open 
by the Cousins, and friends, old and young, 
assembled to greet the guest of honor. 

One of the surprises of the day was the 
presence of Herr Berger and his band. 
These were seated on the green lawn 
under the brilliant poinsettia and treated 
the company to their best music, such as 
was not dreamed of eighty years ago. 

Besides this, sweet, melodious strains 
from a double quartette of singers from 
Kawaiahao Seminary seemed to blend with 
and-emanate from the Christmas decora- 
tions of Hawaiian holly, carnations, sweet 
peas, violets and roses. “This was the set- 
ting for, and a marked contrast to, the 
paper read by Miss Katherine Reynolds a 
niece of Mrs. Coan,. entitled “Missionary 
Mothers.” The facts were gathered from 
a journal and letters written by Mrs. 
Hiram Bingham, mother of Mrs. Coan, 
and told of the strenuous life on the hot, 
glaring, dusty plains in those pioneer days, 
visiting native families, holding mothers’ 
meetings with large crowds of native wom- 
en, teaching school, taking turns in cooking 
without proper utensils, glad that each had 
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one dish and a spoon, entertaining almost - 


constantly without a murmur, spreading 
their own mats upon the floor while giving 
-of their best, and trying to keep out of 
each others way in their crowded rooms. 
And while Miss Reynolds read, the pic- 
tured faces of those mothers looked down 
upon the transformed Home. 

Another surprise was the birthday cake 
(brought by Miss Agnes Judd) with its 
eighty lighted candles. When the cake 
was cut and each had tasted of it for the 
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sake of “auld lang syne”, the candles were 
carried home as souvenirs of the joyous 


occasion. M.S. A. 

The world-wide sadness occasioned by 
the death of Hon. W. W.° Rockhill on 
December 8, was intensified in Honolulu 
where the end of a brilliant career was 
reached. Mr. Rockhill was enroute to 
Peking, there to take up his duties as ad- 
viser to President Yuan Shi Kai. Sudden 
illness on the steamer necessitated a stop- 
over in Honolulu, where everything pos- 
sible was done to stay the hand of death. 
Mrs. Rockhill, who accompanied her hus- 
band, was at his side when the end came. 

With just half of his life span of 60 
years devoted to the diplomatic service or 
subjects directly related thereto, William 
Woodville Rockhill could fairly claim to 
be among the best equipped of Americans 
to deal with international issues. 

The Smithsonian institution was long 
ago attracted by some of his reports when 
he was a second secretary of the American 
legation at Peking upon the rural Chinese. 
They resulted in his being dispatched into 
Tibet on two different occasions, in 1888 
and 1892, when that country was forbid- 
den to foreigners. 

Mr. Rockhill was born in Philadelphia 
in 1854 and was educated in France, being 
one of the few American graduates of the 
great French military school of St. Cyr. 
He entered the diplomatic service as second 
secretary at Peking in 1884 and was after- 
wards in charge of American legation at 
Seoul, Korea. He held the post of chief 
clerk in the department of state for a brief 
period, and in 1894 became third assistant 
secretary of state. k 

In 1897 he received his first commission, 
going to Athens as American minister to 
Greece, Roumania and Servia. He return- 
ed to the United States to become the di- 
rector of the Bureau of International 
American Republics, which post he held 
for six years, relinquishing it to accept 
the Chinese mission, where he served four 
years. From Peking Mr. Rockhill was 
promoted to be ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, where he remained for two years, 
and at his own request in 1911 was trans- 
ferred to the embassy at Constantinople. 
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NEW CHURCH. 

Fourteen Japanese were baptized at 
Hanapepe on December 27. Two of these 
were the first Japanese converts in Hana- 
pepe town up to the present day. 

Rev. T .Oho, the minister, reaps the re- 
ward of zealous service in this, and also in 
completion of his new and _ attractive 
church which was dedicated on Jan. 3. 
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~Men Working For Men 


By Paul Super 
arte JAPANESE Y. M. C. A. 


HE Japanese Branch is now installed 

in its new quarters and is rapidly 
taking the place in the community which 
we have long hoped it would occupy. ‘This 
new advance is made possible by the cam- 
paign for funds which was carried on in 
July. We have twice been disappointed 
and delayed by owners failing to sign the 
lease after all arrangements had been made. 
But such .difficulties have only made Mr. 
Matsuzawa and his associates all the more 
determined with the result that they have 
been able to secure the large room in the 
same building which they have been occupy- 
ing for two years. 

These rooms are admirably suited to the 
work of the Japanese young men. ‘The 
large room is a good assembly hall for so- 
cials and meetings. It will comfortably 
hold two hundred people. By means of 
partitions and the use of curtains it has 
been divided up so that at least three Bible 
or educational classes can be held at one 
time. The other room is now to be turned 
into a social room. This fills a long-felt 
need. Previously only those young men 
who wanted to study were attracted to the 
association. With a room fitted up with a 
new billiard table, a pingpong table, check- 
ers and many Japanese games, a large num- 
ber of young men are making this a place 
of social resort. 

A financial campaign is now being com- 
pleted among the members of the Branch 
for funds to repair and furnish the rooms. 
It has been very successful, practically 
every member giving at least one dollar. 
As soon as this work is complete a cam- 
paign among the Japanese business men 
_ will be made to carry the current ex- 
penses. The main association will con- 
tinue to pay the salaries and rent until 
the Japanese young men are able to de- 
velop larger financial’ resources. 

A strong foundation is being laid for 
the night school work. Four classes 
have been organized with the very best 
teachers obtainable. One of the courses 
which is in bookkeeping is attracting 
many of the better educated young men. 
After the holidays more classes will be 
started. ' 

_ There is an increasing demand among 
the Japanese for educational work and 
the Branch will endeavor to meet the 
en ia ; 

The Bible classes continue to attract 
and interest a large number of men. 
Four classes have been carried on during 
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the fall under the leadership of Dr. E. 
A. Back and Mr. Killam. All of the 
work has been done in English, but there 
is now a call for a class in Japanese and 
a new class will be organized soon. 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT. 


This new department which was or- 
ganized in September continues to hold 
the interest of sixty young men between 
the ages of 18 and 21. “They are here on 
Saturday nights for Bible Study under 
the leadership of one of the secretaries. 
The class meeting is followed by a game 
of basketball. On Monday and Wednes- 
day they are here for bowling and games 
practice. Through these activities practi- 
cally all of the physical energy and social 
interest of these young men are given ex- 
pression in the association. If the associa- 
tion were doing nothing more than train- 
ing such a group of young Hawaiian, 
Chinese, Portuguese and Americans in 
right methods of living it. would be doing 
an important work for the community. 


BIBLE CLASSES AND ATHLETICS 


Not only have the intermediate classes 
found athletics to be a help in developing 
friendliness among their members, but the 
seniors as well. Two years ago we dis- 
covered that we had two entirely distinct 
groups with-in the association. One was 
the athletes who took no interest in Bible 
Study,. and the other the men in Bible 
classes who did not participate in athletics. 
We knew the only way to develop well 
rounded men was to transform the two 
groups into one. This has been done this 
year and we had two hundred young men 
who met once each week this fall for Bible 
study and later had friendly contests in 
the games. The plan has done much to 
pervade the association with a wholesome 
religious atmosphere. It will be made a 
permanent feature of our work. 


A NEW DORMITORY. 


There is some talk of using the 100 
feet of land mauka of the building as a 
site for a dormitory building. This land 
is now unproductive, aside from adding 
somewhat to the green appearances of the 
center of the city. The Association can 
scarcely afford to keep this valuable plot 
for landscape purposes, and the proposi- 
tion of putting a dormitory on it has met 
with some favor. Such a building would 
provide rooms for the men the Association 
is now unable to accommodate in its pres- 
ent building, and also provide rooms at a 
lower rent than those now in use. 

There is also a need for cheap rooms 
for working boys who have no homes or 
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home influences. If a dormitory is built, 
it may include a section of rooms for em- 
ployed boys. 


$5000 GIFT FOR SWIMMING 
POOL. 


Christmas Day brought the welcome 
gift of $5000 to be used in building a 
swimming pool for the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. A committee com- 
posed of George H. Angus, G. C. Potter, 
Robert Anderson, A. H. Tarleton and 
Dr. A. F. Jackson have been studying the 
swimming pool matter for some weeks. 
This gift makes possible the scheme they 
have been developing, and will bring their 
efforts to a head in a few weeks. It will 
take some time to develop plans, secure 
materials from the mainland, and _ install 
the pool, but we feel sure it will be part 
of our equipment when the fall activities 
open. 


AMEN, (OMINCENAL 
The Association closed November $2500 


short of having enough money to pay its 
bills. Strenuous efforts were made during 
December to secure this amount as well 
as meet current needs. ‘This we were able 
to do to the extent of paying all bills and 
reducing the overdraft to $1500, but we 
closed the calendar year owing the bank 
that sum. There are four more months 
of our fiscal year. We hope that during 
that time our income will recover from its 
depression so that we may close the fiscal 
year owing no man a penny. 


OC 


THE SPORT OF KINGS. 


BERLIN. Jan. 1. “Happy New Year. Manifest 
blessing attends our arms. We have just 
plowed up twelve miles of trenches with 


our shells, wiping out 714 officers and 
80,000 troops. Great enthusiasm prevails.” 
PARIS, Jan. 1. All well at the front. Our 


forces making splendid gains all along the 
line. Funds have been subscribed sufh- 
cient for the whole year of 1915. 


LONDON, Jan. 1. We have sunk 100,000 tons 
of German Culture in naval encounters. 
Great rejoicing on sea and land. 


PETROGRAD, Jan. 1. We have put the Aus- 
trains out of business for six months. With 
the next mass move we will clean them off 
the slate. \ 


VIENNA, Jan. 1. Our troops declare a readi- 
ness to shed their last drop of blood for 
our pleasure. 

So by the voice of the Kings, it is a 

Merry war. 

When the voice of the pawns is heard, 
will it echo the cheerful sentiments? 


F.S.-S: 
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ALLEN & ROBINSON 


LIMITED. 


Lumber and Building Material, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, 
Etc. 


55 Queen Street 


Honolulu 


Cook With Gas 


ITS CLEANEST, 
COOLEST AND 
BEST. 


Our ranges and plates are 
of the most up-to-date 
models. 


Honolulu Gas Co. 
Cor. Alakea 


tania Streets. 
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W. AHANA & CO., 
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MERCHANT 
TAILORS 


Clothes Cleaned and Repaired. 
62 King Street. 
Phone 2525. 


P. O. Box 986 


W. L. Douglas 
Shoes for men, 
and the equal- 
ly famous 
SOROSIS 
make for 
women, 


Popular Styles 
for Children. 


L. AYAU 
SHOE CO: 


JM. WHITNEY, M.D. D.DS 
"DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street - - - - ‘Boston Building 
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The Galilean 


O Jesus, oft I think of Thee 

As Thou didst walk in Galilee, 

And wonder: Thine’s a grace so bright 
From earthly or celestial height. 


Yet art Thou man or art Thou God, 
I own Thee joyfully my Lord; 

For where find other like to Thee, 
Who walked with men beside the sea. 


O why debate we who Thou art, 
Whose word doth search our inmost heart, 
And summons us to follow Thee 


With truth’s supreme authority. 


With joy, O Lord, I think of Thee 
Who walked with men by Galilee; 
And know that following thy light 
I shall be ever led aright. 
—Collins G. Burnham. 


The War Widow. 


The war widow is one of the most se- 
rious results of war. “The world does not 
need any more women than men. ‘The 
disturbance of American industry begin- 
ning in the seventies had as one of its 
essential factors the enforced entrance 
into the economic struggle of thousands 
of women, especially from the South, 
whose husbands or prospective or poten- 
tial husbands had been killed or ren- 
dered incapable of earning a living. 

The war widow is long lived. The 
latest widow of the Revolution has but 
recently died. The latest widow of the 
War of 1812 is still here in considerable 
numbers. “The latest widow of the War 
of 1861 will be with us until very near 
the close of the twentieth century. 

The war widow has a sad heart and a 


heavy burden. She entails on the nation 
to which she belongs a serious economic 
problem. A nation with a large surplus 
of women has also its serious moral prob- 
lem. 

Why not kill the war widow as well 
as her husband? Why not let her mount 
her dead hero’s funeral pyre and die with 
him? 

It is a rather savage proposition, to be 
sure, but what is war but savagery ?— 
The Advance. 
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BUSCH XMAS. 


Did Anheuser Busch intend it for an 
advertisement or had he been drinking 
some of his famous beer when he got up 
that bill board poster of a Santa Claus 
who fell down the chimney and scared all 
the family into tears. 
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NCLCA 


We invite inspection. 
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The Home Beautiful 
No matter how humble the cottage, how necessary to practice economy in its 


furnishings, how pretentious the mansion, from the three-room cottage to 
the brown stone front, all can be furnished at our store. 


J. Hopp: & Co., Iie 


185 KING STREET. 
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Telephone 1491. 177 KING 8T. 


J. ABADIE’S 


;> FRENCH 
: LAUNDRY 


DYEING AND 
CLEANING 
WORKS 


EK. R. BATH 
PLUMBER 


Harrison Block, Beretania St., oppo- 
site Fire Station. 


Agent for the 
DOUGLAS CLOSET 
Guaranteed against the annoyance of 
wasting water. 
HERHBRHBHHBHHBHHHEHESE 


Coyne Furniture Co, Ltd. 
% 1053 to 1059 BISHOP ST. . 
Alexander Young Building. 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, 
BOX COUCHES 
MATTRESSES, Etc. 


Upholstering and Repairing. 


|TONG “ 


| Style 
| S AN G Clothes 
| - Made 
Ta ee to Order 
and 
oe Guaranteed 
-| 22 HOTEL STREET | 


| HONOLULU, T. H. tod hs 
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In Memoriam 

EMMA ANGELINE IDE CRUZAN. 

Mrs. Emma Angeline Ide Cruzan, wife 
of the late Rev. John A. Cruzan, died at 
her home at Santa Rosa, November 27th, 
in the sixty-third year of her age. Her 
health became much broken during the pro- 
tracted cares and anxieties attending her 
husband’s long illness, and she collapsed 
soon after his death, a little more than a 
year ago. Although she afterwards re- 
gained something of her former strength, 
she had for most of the past year been an 
invalid, and her death came as a release 
from a long bondage to weakness and suf- 
fering. Mrs. Cruzan was born in Ver- 
mont, of a family well known in the an- 
nals of that part of the country, and in 
earlier life was active in teaching and in 
musical circles. She shared the labors and 
influence of her husband’s ministry in the 
various places where he served, and will be 
remembered by many as a woman of fine 
physical presence, high intellectual abilities, 
musical and administrative talents, and 
much force of character. She is survived 
by a daughter, Mrs. Arthur Fickenscher, 
of Berkeley, and by two sons, Harold Ide 
Cruzan of the San Francisco bar, and Don- 
ald Cruzan of Santa Rosa. Simple funeral 
services in the presence of only the family 
circle were held on Sunday morning, No- 
vember 29th, at the Electric Crematory, 
Oakland, and were conducted by Rey. E. 
M. Wilbur. 
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Tax. Wa Cock RECEPTION; 


Those who attended the Japanese Y. M. 
C. A. reception on December 21 were im- 
pressed with the new spirit of the Asso- 
ciation. With their new large room and 
increased equipment they can face the new- 
comer with the confidence that the Asso- 
ciation has something to offer in the way 
of convenience for study, recreation and 
social gathering. The look of apology 
which always shadowed the welcome in 
days past has given place to a glad con- 
fidence in the greeting of today. 

The new assembly room with its bower 
of palms and ferns in the centre was cer- 
tainly an attractive gathering place, and the 
bright faces of the Japanese young ladies 
who passed the refreshments set the seal 
upon the impression that here in the mar- 
ket section of the city, the Japanese Y. M. 
C. A. has succeeded in establishing an un- 
doubted centre of culture and refinement. 

We congratulate the Secretaries Matsu- 
zawa and Suzuki and Advisory Secretary 
Lloyd R. Killam on their excellent work, 
and their success in securing this equip- 
ment. 
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Che Sweet Shop 


on HotText STREET for the BEsT 
MEALS IN Town at the Lowest Price 


— 
= 


On Fort Street, 
Pantheon Bldg. 


for Fresh Fudges, Stick” Candy, etc., 
Lyon & Raas’ Glace Fruits. Sweet 
Shop, or E] Camino Real Chocolates. 


Sweet Shop Ice Cream is the BEST. 
1 R11 1 1 
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: Box 961 


Ci YY Mir 
Ghd i PB 


Established 1899. 
CONTRACTORS. 
Large Importations of Lumber Constantly 
Received. 
Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 
LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN, 
HARDWARE. 
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WING WO TAT & CO. 


IVORY, EMBROIDERIES, SILKS AND 
ORIENTAL FANCY GOODS. 


941 NUUANU ST, 
Telephone 1020. P. O. Box 946 


SHEU HUNG & CO. 


Importers of 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


Callfornia Frult and Produce of All Kinds. 
142 S. King Street, Opp. Fish Market. 
Telephone 1184. 


M. OHTA, PLANING MILL 
Carpenter 


Contractor, Builder and Painter 


No. 636 Hotel Street, near Alapai Street. 
Telephone 342. 


NIPPUSHECO.oLTD. 


We make a specialty of Book- 
binding and Job Printing. 


Consult us about prices. 


We print the enterprising Jap- 
anese newspaper. 


Afternoon Edition Daily. 
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TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


November 21, 1914, to: December 20, 1914. 


ee RECHIPTS. 
TAY, ES PAO ORAM sia ca- ote takelaner ote Bac aets .$ 797.15 
A: AVI RACER ts Glens stele ioe s @lerese eee 2.00 
Beretania Settlement ............. 200.00 
Coan Wuandh ee ik aera. Mens core 375.00 
Chinese Work .......... PUL Cee tote cs 20.00 
Hilipino: Work 22 ...)../5: ae eas 30.00 
Hawaii General Fund ............+. 120.00 
Eiuo Port, Church Mund oe. asi. . 100.00 
IN VESted) UNG S ey. ie mele ete  < ele aensic . 608.00 
MAPANESO s+ WOT Grace ielatejeye open ete : 80.00 
Kauai General Fund ......... : : 76.05 
Maui Genera Fund ..........+..- 5 9.00 
Molokai General Fund .......... ‘ 49.20 
Ministerial Relief Fund ........... 2.00 
‘Oahu General Fund ..........--+«~- 1923.40 
Office Expense .........-..«- 5 eo 25 
$4392.05 
EXPENDITURES. 
JABS XCAR ALON Wke AS catia va ean oe oe .$ 977.60 
Beretania Settlement ............. 252.32 
Board Building Fund Inc. ......... 2.00 
@hinesdes WOvKE atm cick $ 27.00 
Salaries Oc... «cic ete sls ... 427.00 454.00 
Educational-Soc. Work 27.82 
Salaries’, stot. getesces .. 265.00 292.82 
English-Portuguese Work.. 25.05 
Salaries heey... ax gee baked 805,00 830.05 
EVIipING gVWiOLK) 2c cteticesiels eee piste ever 20.00 
General Mund) sc. cer es 90.18 
SIATIOS ig 8... 5 wcteve(s celta tiys eiene 508.00 598.18 
Hawaiian WOrkK-... «sci 15.00 
Salarieseus. Bc silt see 750.00 765.00 
Japanese: PWOLrK Vacca ee 136.25 
Salaries Weep itets cxeustsr siege 873.00 1009.25 
Kalaupapa Building Fund ........ 150.00 
Lahainaluna Education Fund ...... 87.50 
Ministerial Relief Fund ........... 18.55 
OMCOGEXPENSC Ws cio )ostersreleee aielotere Reels 14.87 
SiN aAVe Ss COO VW OTK. civtteis esieielottts 170.00 
$5642.14 


Excess of Expenditures over Repts.$1250.09 
Overdraft on December 20, 1914....$2052.31 
—T. R. 
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If I were King of France, 
Or, what’s better, Pope of Rome, 
I'd have no fighting men abroad, 
No weeping maids at home. 
All the world should be at peace, 
And if kings must show their spite, 
Let those that make the battles be 
The only ones to fight. 


—W ords of an old French song. 


THE FRIEND 


FILTHY. LUCRE, 

The coin that passes current in Hono- 
lulu justifies the name of “filthy lucre.” It 
is a pity that there is not maintained 
somewhere a sal-soda tank where citizens 
could for a small fee give their money a 
cleansing bath. 
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FRIEND INDEX, 1914 


After Militarism, What?—F. S. S........... 28 
American- Japanese Problem—Sidney L. Gulick 100 
American Missions in British India—D. 8.... 27 
Annual Conference at Wailuku—R. B. D.. 174 
Anti-Saloon League Activities, see ‘“Temperance’’ 
Approach to Men, A New Religious—Chas. 

F. Loomis 


Architectural Slap-Me-in-the-Face—F. S. §S... 249 
Architecture for Public Buildings in Hawaii— 
1D Re Mey Sorat; Wotaay aim ges oO occa aOR cole e 147 
Asia at. the “Doors Uris Sierite ate tiv islete its 52 
Assault on the High Seas—Henry Allen.... 35 
Benedict “XV—-Di Sy © spake eiereitetetellonstete = 220 
Bible . in’ Moving. Pictures), ont eiiisic ales: ye 293 
Boosting—f.... Routes: <> ss ssl epee eine ee ee 105 
Boy Needs His Father—V. MacC............ 86 
Boys, Training—to Work—J. F. Cowan, D. D...86 
California Campaign, The—D. S......... 243, 269 
Capen, Samuel B., Statesman, President—D. 8S. 75 
Carnival—_De. fF ie a ie Sei a ee ae ee eae 51 
Carnival, The Friends Plans —E. V. W...... 33 
Aftermath of—Mrs. R. W. A...... 59 
Child Labor—V. Mae Oh Suits aiteebeieaes canter 30 
Children’s Carnival, The—Eleanor Rivenburgh 285 
China’s Extraordinary OfGe ei ahiss ae pete 97 
Chinese Committee, Forward Movement of. 101 
Christian, What is) 6=_D Su Se eee 5 
Christian Civilization Collapsed, Has—The 
MADE OE Fo ycyacdkis lanes ce ea Me eer ee ears 225 
Christmas Dramas and Posters—D. 8......... 3 
Christmas’ Eve Carolers—D. S.....:....... 3 
Church Peace Conference at Constance...... 210 
Commencements, Some June.............5- 155 
Conspiracy, The Great—D. S.............. 267 
Criticism frim High Quarters—H. Allen.... 61 
Dances, What Are the New, Like?—T. R.... 34 
Dani @rawtord 7; (4. sees: 121, 123, 147, 150, 227 
Direct. Primary... 'The—-Do5 Bi). - auviecaes anv eee 219 
Distinguished, SVIsitOrs) Age: feet eke ee ee aie 
Paes 82, 112,.122, 123, 127, 132, 148,172, 284 
Eitaki, Consul- general—D. SP retetees Gore Ne ae 4 
Emersoniana—Justin Edwards Emerson..... 56 
Evolution of a Missionary (Dr. De Forest)— 
Da. Sem ee PMS ee a oie grk tse Se 188 
Exchange Lecturer, Dr. Sato—F. S. S....... 6 
Ferguson, Pr: cand Mrs. “Wy Chis. i kate erie 108 
Field Reports, Digest of—W. B. O....... 87, 289 
Friend, The—Judge S. B. Kingsbury....... 39 
Friend, |The: -South African... Fs). sce wn sins es 204 
Friendship—BH. O. Seudder ............0.00.% 11 


Friend’s War Relief Plans—E. V. W., T. R. 
Pate wire dis, tas) syemene + eae eae 198, 217, 219, 223 


Frontage) Tax, . The——W: Bz (O..4 +. sseehes Una elle 246 
Further. Tojustiee=aD oi So. acs user tae wean 29 
God Still Regnant—W: B. O0......6.....00.. 244 
Goodbye and Welcome, Rey. Smith and Rev. 
Frye—D, = Pil Oasis SERA CRONE RAC, 3 Tien Gem tke 124 
‘“Go to Church’’ Movement—D. §S, ......... 27 
Gulick, Activities of Dr. Sidney L—D. S.... 51, 172 
Barbor, :As Bigger— We Bi cOna. ctateots soko A 270 
Harris,. dev... and: Mops. ie eo. on stole 56, 84, 106 
Hawaiian Board’s Building Plans—F. J. L... 104 
Illustration ..,.. 224 
Hawaiian Periodicals, Some—W. D: W...... 11 
Hawaiian Promotion and Blood Money—D. 8. 196 
Hawaii’s Golden Opportunity—T. R......... 198 
DAS eh ervey 219 
High Sheriff Benny. &: § sda steteuaceneericns 31, 99, 182 
Honolulu Bible Training School............. 128 
Honoring One’s Country—F. S. S..:........ 130 
Horne, P. L., Retiring President, Ten Splendid 
GC oe ee ee ee ee Se See 75, 126 
“"In His Steps,’?; Author ‘of—D. S..... 2... . 148. 


Inter-racial «Topics Treated—10, 28, 29, 51, 
52; 100,027) 138) 7202038, 222) 243 
Japanese Leaders and the Problem of Peace— 


VES PG a a eno wee en SOR Sa ae 222 
Japan and the U. S., How to Maintain Friend- 
Ship AH. 2V.s Whore erat Gasrenoee iad eee eh aueous iebarrs 203 


Japanese Courtesy—Chas., W. Elliot, L. L. D.. 133 
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Japanese Feeling—D. S. v..... cc eee ee es 243 
Japan’s Crowning Chatice=-D; Seeks ain «sie, LOT 
jones, © JD De USL S Seatetsucrsys ecm aeyere tans eats 123 
Kai, Pa Pau Vacation Camp—D. S....:....... 171 
Kamehameha III Centennary—wW. B. O....... 78 
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Kimura, Rev. S., Campaign in Hawali....... 
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Know-Me-Better-Love-Me-Better-America—Dan 
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Kawaiahao Seminary Semi Centennial. 


Friend. 


January, 1915. 


6) We eae Re mee 


Dr. V. Mitamura § 


Corner Nuuanu & Beretania Sts. 
eS 2 


Office hours: 


9 to 12 a. m., 7 to 8 p. m. 
Sundays: 9 to 12 a. m. 
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WAILUKU HOTEL 


Family Trade 


. Wailuku, Maui 
Mrs. G. K. Trimble - 


SI vas 
Toggery 


Me ote o% 
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CLOTHING and 


MEN’S 
FURNISHINGS 


Me ote aM 
~ 1 £OSd 


The Up-to-Dateness 
of the Stock is our 
Special Pride 
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ELKS’ BLDG. TFEL7>4 


FUK U Ree 


28 Hotel Street 


January, 1915. 


Pomona College 
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James Arnold Blaisdell, D.D., President. 
Located at Claremont, California, 30 miles 
from Los Angeles. Offers its educational 
privileges to the people of Hawaii. 


THE LARGEST INSTITUTION WEST OF 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


devoted to exclusively collegiate work. Its 
standards of scholarship have nation-wide 
recognition. Broadly Christian, coeduca- 
tional. Its faculty of 45 represent leading 
universities and colleges. 


For catalog and descriptive bulletins ad- 
dress “The Secretary. 


ale. 
YOKOHAMA 
See CE 
BANK LTD 


General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 


CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT STS. 
S. AWOKI, Manager. 


) cree 


Manutfacturer’s 
Shoe Company 


We have often been com- 
plimented upon the up-to- 


date appearance of our store 

—its characteristic of the firm. 

Comfort and Style are 
Both Considered. 


Fort Street 
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Hawalian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 


HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 
izvers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 
_ Coffee, Garden Truck, etc. 
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The Regal Shoe 


for Man and Woman 
THE SHOE THAT PROVES | 


We are exclusive agents for the 


1RUSO SILK HOSE 


Men’s ...... 50c 
Women’s .. $1.00 


REGAL SHOE STORE 


Geo. Brown, Manager. 


Cor. King and Bethel Sts. 


C.J. DAY & CO. 


BINESGROCERIES 


Old Kona Coffee, Taylor Brothers’ 
Tasmanian Jam and Finest Ruren- 


watte Ceylon Tea. 


P. O. Box 678. Phone 3441 


McCHESNEY 
COFFEE CO. 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 


ee 
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16 MERCHANT STREET 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


* SAYEGUSA + 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS OF ART 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
‘Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


Dinnerware 
HOUSE OF HONOLULU 


Quality, value and proper and 
courteous treatment have been the 
factors which have made us ‘“The 
Dinnerware House of Honolulu.” 
The careful selection of patterns 
and shapes of our open-stock dinner- 
ware has added materially to the 


success of our China Department. 


W. We Dimoad & Coo, bid. 
53-57 KING STREET. 


Tel..1467. 


P. O. Box 602 


D. J. CASHMAN 
Tents and Awnings. 


Old Clock Tower Bldg. 


Fort St., nr. Allen. Honolulu, T. H. 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 


Young Building, next the Cable Office 
Silks, 
Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 

Wood Fans, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store In 

the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
packed for 
mailing. 


YOUNG BUILDING. 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
S ~ IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Hono.Lutu, T. H. 
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Fisher’s Recommendations ............. 63 


Making the Membership Religious—P. 8S. 208 
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J. Y. M. ©. A. Bible Class—L. R. K..106, 109 

Y. M. C. A. Alakea Wharf Information 
Buréat ae Bi Bs 5 Sie Sel ae wien eke ets 63 
Y. M. 0. A. New Rooms—P. S......... 162 

Y. W. C. A.; Miss Carolyn Chandler, Gen. 
Sec.——E. Vi OW. hoes ore ota eis 230 
Cousins, Annual Meeting—M. S. A.......... 103 
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In Memoriam. 

Joel Bean—Agnes C. Weaver..........- 30 
Miss Helen E.- Carpenter............- 235 
Dr, .A. But. Olark—Oe FEL IGicerre = emanate 181 
David. Pye Hoi Sin ove deere lope suane bya teats 133 
Miss Fidelia M. Lyoms..........---+0> 295 
Miss Marge Frances Mayoni............ 127 
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William Harvey Rodgers—R. W. A...... 159 
Walter G. Smith—D. S........05.-25 0% 197 


Ann Maria Stangenwald—E. V. C. H... 200 
Mrs. Lillian M. N. Stevens—W. OC. T. U. 135 


Poetry. 
The Better Part—E. S. Goodhue........ 9 
Greening Time—J. A. Richards........ 154 
Jesus and I—Dan Crawford...........- 145 
Judas or I—C. G. Burnham............ 107 
A Manoa Storm—W. B. Oleson........- 204 
My Home is not Here—J. T. Gulick,... 228 
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EVENTS. 


November. 

22. St. Pter’s Chinese Episcopal Mission 
dedicated. 

24. C. S. Judd, assistant foreste fror State 
of Oregon, named territorial forester to suc- 
ceed R_ S. Hosmer, resigned. Prof. and Mrs. 
George Huntington, distinguished bride and 
groom of 72 and 79 years respectively, arrive 
to spend three months honeymoon. Judge S. 
B. Dole proposes bill for solution of labor 
problem; next legislature to be asked to create 
commissioner to control situation. 

26. Honolulu celebrates Thanksgiving; union 
services in Central Union Church. 

28. Kawaiahao Seminary Semi-Centennial. 

December. 

1. Thirty-fourth annual meeting of Hawai- 
ian Sugar Planters’ Association. 

3. Prof. T. S. H. Shearman, of University 


of British Columbia, offers city chance to se- 


cure huge observatory. Governor Pinkham in 
letter to public utilities commission opposes ex- 
tension of charter of the Honolulu Rapid Tran- 
sit Co. as contained in bill passed by last 
legislature. Radium valued at $9274.14 do- 
nated by Bethsheba M. Allen Estate to Queen’s 
Hospital; ordered for late Mrs. B. M. Allen, 
but arrived too late for use. 

8. School budget prepared for legislature 
$300,000 less than that for last period; school 
commissioners approve concrete school houses 
for city. Funeral services over remains of 
late Wm. W. Rockhill attended by army and 
navy notables: Warren Chamberlain, pioneer, 
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SUPPORT HOME 
INDUSTRY 


“White Wings” 
“Pau ka Hana” 
Brown Bar Soap 


Honolulu Soap 
Works Co., Ltd. 


CARPENTER & BILHORN REED ORGANS. 


Our Piano Line 
includes the 
Chickering, We- 
ber, Kroeger, 
Kreiter :: 
Singer and Bou- 
doir; also the 
complete Aeoli- 
an line of Pian- 
ola.Pianos and 
Orchestrells, 
_ We rent Pia- 
nos. We are the 
sole distributors. 
for the Victor 
Talking Machine. 
2 Co. in Hawaii. 
ur instruments are sold absolutely upon 
the One Price Plan—the only honest Piethod 
of merchandising. , 


Easy terms can be arranged if desired. 


a 5) amen 


Bil tess ste T i 
i » bickering Yo. 


BERGSTROM MUSIC CO., LTD., 
1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


HOUSE, SIGN AND GENERAL 
PAINTING 


TOM SHARP 


SCENIC ARTIST 
AND DESIGNSR 


A Sign from the SHARP SIGN SHOP 
will promote ‘trade. ~ 
Telephone 1697. . 
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-< LOVE 
~-~ALLEY 


opp. Union Grill, when you want your 
Furniture, Piano moved, or your baggage 


attended to. RITY TRANSFER 60. 


Phone 1281. JAS. H: LOVE. “ 


HF. Wichmnan &¢0., 


LIMITED 


LEADING JEWELERS. 
tt uF 


GOLD aAnpb 
SILVERSMITHS. 
Ft ot 
1042-1050 FORT ST. 
HONOLULU. 


Honolutu tron Works Company 


Hstablished 1852. 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 


Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 


~Pipe, Steam Bollers. 


Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 
Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 

Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 
Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillis Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
eelsior Filters, 
ard Gas Engines, Blake's 


Valvoline Oils, 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


Bibles and Testaments in Chinese, 
English, Hawaiian, 


guese, Russian and Spanish. 


Japanese, Portu- 


Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
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buried in Kawaiahao cemetery. 

9. Joint report of Chamber of. Commerce 
and Ad Club, based on figures supplied by H. 
Gooding Field reveals great loss to city and 
territory through failure to collect taxes and 
assess property. 


10. Congressman Sereno Payne, signer of 
Hawaiian Annexation Resolution, dies in 
Washington. 


13. Missionary movement. in lawaii re- 
viewed by Rev. W. B. Oleson, secretary of 
Hawaiian Board at “Board Sunday” service in 
Central Union Church. Captain Peleg Shep- 
herd, veteran sea-captain and pioneer, laid to 
rest. 

15. Prominent women meet in parish house 
of Central Union Church to plan campaign for 
redeption of wayward or unfortunate girls; 
meeting outcome of recent address by Miss 
Starrett of Girls’ Industrial School. 

16. L. A. Thurston, in address before busi- 
ness men and officials-elect, challenges politics 
in government; says people expect . efficiency. 

17. Ex-Governor Frear, recently home from 
Washington, addresses Commercial Club and 
announces probable visit to Hawaii of Pressi- 
dent Wilson with Secretary Daniels. 

18. Prince of Wales, through secretary, ex- 
presses thanks to British Society of Hawaii for 
war relief. 


We are Sole Agents 
for the 
REXALL 
REMEDIES 


each one is sold under 
dad positive guarantee. 


Benson, Smith & Co.,Ltd. 


The REXALL Store 


at 


PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO. 
Office 
| Hotel Street. 
Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. | 


HONOLULU CYCLERY CO. 


Wholesale and Retail 
BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUNDRIES, MOTOR 
CYCLE SUPPLIES, VELOCIPEDES, 
GO CARTS AND TRICYCLES. 
Telephone 2518 180 S. King St. 
Honolulu, T. H. Waialua Branch, Tel. 968 


S. STEPHENSON 


HOUSE, SIGN AND 
DECORATIVE 


Painting 


Plain and Decorative Paper Hanging 
Graining and Polishing 
Wall Tinting and Frescoing 


ee 


137 and 139 King Street. 
Telephone 1726. — Honolulu, 2 oe. 


NOW IN TOWN © 


We are preaching the gospel of Better 
Tires. 

Goodyear-No-Rim-Cut and Best 
Lubricating Oils and Greases. 


“MONOGRAM” 


Guarantee Vulcanizing Co. 
Alakea and Merchant streets, 
Honolulu, T. H. 
Sole Territorial Agents. 


QLOQVOPOH OGG POOLV\e). 


Military Organization. 


Address: 


Honolulu School for Boys, In Inc 


Ocean View, Kaimuki. 
+ >-4-<+ 


Seventy resident cadets. 
Preparatory, Grammar and High School Departments. 


L. G. BLACKMAN, Principal. 


Campus of eighteen acres. 


P. O. Box 502, Honolulu. 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 
Corner Merchant and Alakea 


—— 
oe 


Sunday School Supplies. 
Reward Cards. 
' Mottoes. Condolence Cards, etc. 
C. E. Supplies; C. E. Pins in gold 
and silver. 


bo 
bo 


Love’s Bakery 


Bread and Cakes 


1134 Nuwanu St. 


PROMPT DELIVERY TO 
ALL PARTS OF THE CITY. 


Telephone 1431. 


. 
| K. Segawa 
CONTRACTOR AND 


BUILDER 


602 Beretania St. Tel. 3236. 


OFFICE SU. Pigyeu soe, Lid. 


DEALERS. IN TYPEWRITERS, 
FILING CABINETS, 
BLANK Books and 
OFFICE STATIONERY. 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


ee eas & COOKE, Ltd. 


LUMBER, 
BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 


WALL PAPERS, 
MIXED PAINTS, 
Etc.; Etc. 


Honolulu, T. H. 
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The von HAMM-YOUNG 


Company, Limited. 


Honolulu and Hilo. 


Packards, 
Buicks and Hupmobiles. 


United States Tires and a complete 


Agents for Cadillacs 


line of automobile accessories. 


Hawaiian Crusis. 


LIMITED. 


Fire, Marine, Life and 
Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ 
Liebility, and Burglary//s 
Insurance. 
923 FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Building. 


i} 


K.UYEDA 


FOR STYLISH 


Millinery 


STRAW HAT 
MANUFACTURER 


Telephone 9199 


The First 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


DIRECTORATE: 
M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. 
G. N. WILCOX, 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 
G. P. CASTLE, 


United States Government Depositary 


GENERAL BANKING.—lIssues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit and 
Cable. Cable Transfers; transfers available in all parts of the world, 


ACCOUNTS 


ational Gank of Hawaii 


AT HONOLULU. 


January, 1915. 


Consolidated Soda 
Water Works Co. 


LIMITED. 


ae 
ee 


Telephone 2171. - 
Works Fort Street 


FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 


Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 
DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s | 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


Japanese 
Bazaar 


Fe 


* LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF | 
ORIENTAL GOODS IN THE CITY. 


Se 


PHONE 1470. FORT ST. 


Hawaiian Electric Co. 
Furnishes Everything Electrical 


HOUSE WIRING 


Electric Stoves, Laundry Machines, 
Carpet Sweepers, Elevators, etc. 

Largest cold storage and ice plant in 
the city. 

Agents Westinghouse Electric Co. 

Phone 2390. 


SURPLUS, $190,000. 


L. T. PECK, Cashler. 
H. M. von HOLT. 


INVITED .. 


January, 1915. 


If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. * 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. &* 
Banking bymail, 4% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAII, Ltd. 


Honolulu 


B.O. HALL & SON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 
‘HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
ameled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


| = 


|Especial Attention Given Mail Orders. 


| “DRINK 
fm © ascade” 
Ginger 
: Ale 


Rycroft & Artic Soda Wks., Ltd. 


Sole Agents. 


| in _...... Telephone 2270. 
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The Baldwin Jlational Bank 
of ahului | 


Kahului, Maui, T. H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


JONAH KRUMALAE 


Manufacturer and polisher of Ivory and 
Tortoise shell goods, 
Trays, 
etc. from Koa, Kou, Milo and other rare 
Hawaiian wood. 


Calabashes, Plates, 


Canes, Ukuleles, Furniture, Curios, 


1719 Liliha St., above School. 


SCOT TISSUE 


EACP- ER 
TOWELS 


IN ROLLS 


A soft clean towel for everybody at 


every wash 


150 Towels for 50 Gents 


Also paper cups. Safest and best for 
public gatherings. 


Sole Agents for the Territory - 


American-Hawaiian Paper 
CO., Ltd. 


HONOLULU 


GEO. G. GUILD, Pres. and Mgr. | 


Northfield Desk 
Calendars for 1915 


Hawatian Board Book Rooms 


Phone 2384. 


2 


& BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission A gts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—HE. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; E. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


We Are Agents 


for “Knox” Ladies’ Hats. 
“Modart” Front-lacing Corset. 
“Nemo” and “R & G’”’ Corsets, 


““Butterick”” Patterns, ““Delinea- 


tor” and all the ““Butterick”” Pub- 


lications. 


N. §. Sachs Dry Geods Co., Lid. | 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 


Phone 1165. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, 1st vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 3rd vice-presi- 
dent; John Guild, Secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
G. N. Wilcox, F. C. Atherton. 


Henry H. WELLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2255. 


& 
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Memorial Building © 


It is almost a hundred years since the first Missionaries from the United States landed on Hawaii. 
It is not claiming too much to say that the Hawaii of today is the fruit of their labors. Their work, 
only on a wider and deeper foundation, still continues and must be carried on till the last trump shall 
sound; for there will always be the need of better education and social conditions. There will always 
be nations somewhere which need the light. The “Hawaiian Board” is the successor to the work of the 
fathers. It needs larger and better accommodations. What better than the erection of a Memorial 
Building to the memory of the Missionary Fathers? What more inspiring than to have the noble work 
of the Mission continued and carried on in that building > 


It has been determined to erect a Memorial Building to the American Protestant Mission to Ha- 
wali. Fortunately without expense to the Hawaiian Board, a splendid site on mission ground has been 
secured. There stood Kawaiahao Seminary, a mission institute, there lived in the early years Judds, 
Clarks, Gulicks. There also were the Mission Printing House and Bindery. ‘The style of building 
will be Old Colonial. It will have ample room for all requirements for many years to come. In the 
rear will be erected a large auditorium which might be named “Mission Hall.” 


It is estimated that these buildings will cost about as follows: 


Min Baldne Go erreee i a _. $52,000 


(Mission Hall) Auditorium .... 2.6. 22,000 
Fumnishiitgs’’... ac ¢ 7s eee ae oe een 12,000 
Contingencies (they always come)........ 4,000 

$90,000 


Possibly even more will be required. Both buildings are to be practically of fire-proof construction. 


To meet this there is now on hand in land and funds 


apt’ bck hd Hees phe batts 2 gan pact chai $46,500 
Required: «uve Slesitsqn deel coe 43,500 . 
$90,000 


The descendants of the missionaries, as well as those who have now become associated and iden- 
tified with their work and to whom the traditions and work of the mission are as dear as to the old 
missionaries themselves, most earnestly desire that everybody identified in this interest in any way should 
have a share in erecting this building. Will you join therem? And will you place the matter 
before others of your friends who may share this interest with us? If you would like to assist, will you 
either send your gift, or a statement of what you would like to give at a later day, to Mr. Theodore 


Richards, Treasurer of the Hawaiian Board, P. O. Box 489, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


The Building Committee. 


DATED, Honolulu, January 1, 1915. . 
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Will Japan Do It? 
Child Labor And Hawaii. 
The Caught Criminal. 
Blissful Roads. 

President Wilson's Veto. 


Editorials 
| 


Peace Pageant 


1500 Participating. Alexander Field, Punahou Grounds, 
Saturday, February 20, 10 a. m. 
Featured by The Friend 


as the Opening Event of the 1915 Mid-Pacific Carnival 


For Action and Argument see page 30. 
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Henry 
Waterhouse 
Trust Co., 
Ltd. 


Feal Estate 


& 


Stocks and 
Bonds 


mire, Lye 
Bond and Auto 
insurance 


Safe Deposit 
Boxes 


Fort & Merchant 
Streets : Honolulu 
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SANG LOY 


MERCHANT TAILOR ; 


SATISFACTION 
14 N. King St., nr. Nuuanu 


GUARANTEED 
P. O. Box 826 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTp.: | 


Sugar Factors, Insurance and Machinery Agents 
' Shipping Agents Representing 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Wahiawa Water Co., Ltd. 


Etna Insurance Company, (Firé, Life, Marine 
and Automobile) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Citizens Insurance Company 
London Assurance Corporation 


Fulton Iron Works of St. Louis, 
Babcock & Wilcox.Company 
Greens Fuel Economizer Company 
Chas. C. Moore & Co., Engineers 


Matson Navigation Co. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
New Engiand Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Oahu College 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
and 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete College Preparatory 
Work, together with Special Com- 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Oahu College Honolulu, H. T. 


THEO. H. DAVIES & CO., LTD, 
Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 
SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 

Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 

Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an ‘Chief’ Brands of Canned Pineapples. 

San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 

Cable address, “Draco.” 


ISHOP COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a LIfe, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


Have Your 


Calling Cards 


and 


NiV@\ VON! /@\1/aX! 


ZI 


Vax 


[nvitations 


ENGRAVED 


RAM mt 


Waw 


by 


The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED. 


Financial, Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


STANGENWALD BUILDING. 
Cable Address: **Dilpax.” 

Codes: Liebers, Western Union, A. B. C. 
P.O. Box 446. 
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THE FRIEND 


Published monthly at the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms, Honolulu, T. H. 


Subscription price - - 


Address business letters 
checks, etc., payable to 
THEODORE RICHARDS, 

Business Manager of The Friend, 

POM Boxs489. | 


Miss BH. V. Warinner, | 
Associate Bus. Mgr. 


$1.00 per year 


and make 


All communications of a literary char- 
acter should be addressed to THE 
FRIEND, Honolulu, T. H., and must reach 
the aah Rooms by the 24th of the | 
month. } 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS: 
DOREMUS SCUDDER..... Editor-in-Chief | 


Brank S. Scudder....... Managing Editor 


Orramel H. Gulick Theodore Richards 
F. W. Damon Miss HB. V. Warinner 
Paul Super Vaughan MacCaughey 
A. A. Ebersole William D. Westervelt 


Entered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Hawaii, 
as second class matter, under act of Oongress 
of March 8, 1879. 


WILL JAPAN DO IT? 


FEW days ago the press 
stated that Dr. Toyo- 
kichi Iyenaga, once pro- 
fessor in Waseda Uni- 
versity, then Secretary 
¢ for the Department of 
Affairs in Tokyo, later lecturer 


(Qk 


Foreign 


on political: scietice in the University of 
Chicago and: now in Columbia University, 


had declared before the Japan Society of 
New York that the retention of Kiaochau 
would not violate the integrity of China, 


‘but would be a justifiable recompense for 


the blood and treasure expended in the 
capture, of this bit of property stolen by 
Germany: It is to be hoped that Dr. 
Iyenaga was not correctly reported. How- 
ever of late utterances which purport to 
have issued from Japanese of influence with 
reference to the retention of Kiaochau by 
their Government bear the look of at- 


‘tempts to sound the public: opinion of the 


world. If this be true, that opinion should 
speak out boldly. We who are undoubted 


and recognized friends of Japan have con- 
- sistently expected that nation to exhibit the 


ideal in its international policy. Her hu- 


mane conduct of the war with Germany 
has prepared us to see her take her place 
beside our own Government in our treat- 
ment of Cuba and: Mexico by returning 
Kiaochau to China. Nations ought to be 
guided by principles of honor comparable 
to those which control individuals of high 
character. If a thug steals my friend’s 
purse_and I step in, knock down the ruf- 
fian at the expense of a bloody nose and 
recover the stolen goods, I do not tell my 
friend, “I am sorry I cannot return your 
money. I need it to sooth my wounded 
feature.” If I did this, relying on my 
superior muscle to keep my friend from 
treating me as I did the thug, I should be 
doing exactly what Dr. Iyenaga is reported 
as having said that Japan would be justi- 
fied in doing. The entire transaction 
would be on a par with Germany’s course 
in Belgium. It is robber politics. It 
would be shortsighted diplomacy. China 
needs a great example of noble-hearted 
friendship. Japan can give it by returning 
Kiaochau. She does not need this con- 
quered territory. She does need the sin- 
cere friendship of her great neighbor. She 
will gain the approval of all coming gen- 
erations and will prove herself one of the 
moral leaders of humanity if she does the 
square thing by China. But if she robs 
her comrade nation and follows this bare- 
faced steal by demanding additional 
business concessions trusting to the weak- 
ness of her neighbor, she will prove herself 
the guilty partner of the very enemy whom 
she condemned and whipped. It is one of 
the testing times of a noble people and all 
who love her will pray that Japan may 
take her place in the vanguard of the Good 
Samaritan nations and not shrink into the 
company of the bandit governments of 
earth. There is in all this question of 
Japan’s present attitude to China a fur- 
ther consideration of commanding im- 
portance to humanity. By returning Kiao- 
chau Japan will strike the strongest pos- 
sible blow on behalf of the permanent 
peace of the Pacific. Does Japan mean to 
follow England’s example and prepare to 
bid for the dominance of the Pacific ocean 
by developing sea power? And is’ the ad- 
dition of this naval base in China one step 
in this direction? If.so she will help the 
war lovers of America into the saddle, and 


NOs 2s 


stimulate our nation to adopt the policy of 
keeping just ahead of her in naval strength. 
Sooner or later than there will be war 
between the two peoples. By returning 
Kiaochau Japan will serve notice upon the 
American Republic that she has no such 
warlike ambitions. The Hobsons and 
Gardners will. be at once discredited 
and America will be quick to respond to 
her challenge to make international friend- 
ship the supreme characteristic of the Pa- 
cific world. It is a heavy responsibility 
which rests upon the Empire of the Rising 
Sun in this great historic crisis. 


CHILD LABOR AND HAWAII. 


We are told that the legislature of 1915 
will be asked to pass, with a few minor 
changes to suit our conditions, the uniform 
law recommended by the National Child 
Labor Committee and embodied in the 
legislation of not a few mainland States. 
This law forbids the employment of chil- 
dren under 14 in almost all lines of work, 
of children under 16 in work detrimental 
to health, of children under 18 in certain 
very dangerous trades, of persons under 21 
in saloons, and of women under 21 in 
mines, quarries, etc., and in places where 
constant standing is required. It limits the 
hours of labor of boys under 16 and girls 
under 18 to 8 hours a day, six days a 
week and 48 hours a week or at night and 
to ten hours a day for boys from 16 to 
18 and for girls from 18 to 21. It requires 
employment certificates for children under 
16, regulates street trades for children, and 
provides safeguards and penalties. It repre- 
sents the modern view of child guardian- 
ship. It should pass our legislature with- 
out dissent. We have as yet few trades 
which employ children, but even these need 
to be regulated. ‘The evils of child em- 
ployment are almost nil here, hence this is 
the golden age for enacting legislation that 
shall prevent these evils from ever becom- 
ing strongly entrenched in Hawaii. Fortu- 
nately word comes from Washington that 
the Palmer-Owen child. labor bill is likely 
to pass. That bill excludes from inter- 
state commerce the product of the labor 
of any child under 14 in mills, factories, 
canneries or that of any child under 16 
in mines or quarries, or that of any child 
under 16 working more than 8 hours per 
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day, six days a week or before 7 A. M., 
or after 7 P. M. Ii this bill becomes a 
law our canneries will have to obey the 
behests of enlightened public opinion in 
the employment of children or else shut 
up shop. _ Let us pray for its passage. 


INSANE HOURS. 

Why should Honolulu in the mild gen- 
ial subtropics ape New York which owns 
zero weather in winter and torrid heat in 
summer? Extremes belong to the fevered 
civilization of the mainland metropolis. It 
is well enuf if they like that kind of thing 
for her people to begin business at 9:30 
A. M., eat dinner at 8 in the evening and 
turn day into night. But Honolulu has 
always known better till of late. Alas for 
our sane hours of sundown evening meals 
with early to bed and the glory of morn- 
ing. And what mornings we have! Is 
there anything elsewhere in the world like 
them? The life of only ten years ago was 
healthier here. Now evening entertain- 
ments often begin at $:15 to 8:30, recep- 
tions open at sensible folks bedtime and 
dinners are being pushed steadily later. 
Yet trade starts anywhere from 8:00 to 
8:30. Is it not time to call a halt. About 
the only sensible fun-centers on the main- 
land are the movies which schedule their 
evening opening at 7 o'clock. Thank God 
there is one institution close to the popular 
heart which believes in sanitary hours. 
THE CAUGHT CRIMINAL. 

“Every one of you is a criminal” ex- 
claimed Dr. Wines, the great penologist, 
some 20 years ago to a fashionable com- 
pany of Brooklyn men and women of irre- 
proachable ecclesiastical affiliation, “but 
you've never been caught.” He went on 
to explain that at some time in life practi- 
cally every person had inadvertently or 
purposely violated some law. ‘The un- 
caught criminal ought therefore to have 
compassion for his caught comrade who 
differs in essence none at all from hiniself 
and who should be treated like a man and 
not like a wild beast. Thruout the main- 
land there is at present unusual interest in 
Christian treatment of men convicted of 
crime. The unspeakable barbarisms prac- 
tised at Sing Sing prison in New York, the 
horror of the Black Hole of Texas a year 
or two ago, the revelations of the cruelties 
of the beatings in many penitentiaries, the 
fine work of Mr- T. M. Osborne, a retired 
business man and well-known Harvard 
graduate now warden at Sing Sing, and in 
many states the experiments with the honor 
system are leading to a new era of justice 
and common sense in dealing with prison- 
ers. Hence it is good news to learn about 
the excellent record being made by Warden 
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Jarrett in Oahu prison. When he was ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Henry this paper 
voiced its protest as the change seemed 
unwarranted and against public- policy. 
But those most conversant with prison 
management speak of Mr. Jarrett’s con- 
duct of his office as beginning a new and 
bright era in prison*control. THE FRIEND 
is glad to acknowledge itself mistaken in 
its protest and congratulates Mr. Jarrett 
on his good work. The next long step 
forward is a prison gate movement which 
shall meet the discharged man with secured 
employment and start him off helpfully in 
his career to regain full manhood. If our 
law does not provide that the Warden 
must hold every paroled man until a posi- 
tion has been engaged for him, it should 
do so. We also need a parole officer whose 
business it shall be to find places for dis- 
charged prisoners and to serve as their 
special friend and adviser. It is stated on 
excellent authority that Honclulu is soon 
to have an up-to-date Prisoner’s Aid So- 
ciety which shall interest itself in the man 
who graduates from jail, find employment 
for him, help him to regain his reputation, 
and stand by him in the crucial first months 
of his new free life. The formation of 
this society will be a great step forward in 
our community. 


BLISSFUL ROADS. 


Where on the broad mainland can Cali- 
fornia be excelled for men of power, for 
women of beauty and for boundless physi- 
cal. resources? The oftener one visits 
that State, the more glorious she seems. 
Her virtues like everything else she has 
are colossal and her faults mammoth. 
Witness the naive way she _ proceeded 
to put the Federal Government in the 
hole and set two of earth’s greatest 
nations and age long friends agog. From 
this she is likely to react with equally 
vigorous and noble swing. To the trav- 
eler her roads are the climax of comfort 
and enduring smoothness. Around Los 
Angeles they build highways for the mod- 
erate sum of $10,000 a mile. These are 
wide enuf for two autos to pass easily on 
the paved portion and have well rolled 
borders. The pavement consists of + inches 
of concrete foundation - practically - inde- 
structible, upon which stone and gravel are 
laid, well rolled and treated with crude 
oil. These roads are dustless, kept in per- 
fect condition at slight: trouble and ex- 
pense, and give California among intelli- 
gent globe trotters a reputation for the 
finest highways on earth. Why not Ha- 
wail? We remember a rumor of con- 
templated road building on Oahu at some- 
thing like $16,000 a mile with precious 
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little to show for it after-completion. The 
thrifty Californian builds his roads not by 
lazy citizen day labor, but by contract 
and gets a good job. Hawaii prefers po- 
litical jobbing and holey roads. O Lord, 
how long? 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S VETO. 


From the standpoint of political liberty 
the veto by the President of the immigra- 
tion bill is the finest thing he has done 
since entering the White House. His veto 
message as reported in our dailies covered 
only the point of illiteracy. The agree- 
ment of both Presidents Taft and Wilson 
upon the inequity of this provision re- 
flects the greatest credit upon their large- 
ness of mind. The literary test is an at- 
tack upon manhood unworthy of an en- 
lightened government. It is a joy to see 
two of the most highly educated men ia 
our nation take the stand they have done 
upon this ideal of “a man’s a man for a’ 
that.” The bill vetoed by the President, 
however, contained at least two other 
thoroly vicious features. One of these was 
its practical denial of asylum to patriots 
who hail from countries cursed by ab- 
Some of the noblest men and 
women in business, such leaders as Sun 
Yat Sen in China, and such splendid 
characters as the late Carl Schurz might 
be refused entrance to America by the 
terms of this bill. It has always been one 
of the chief glories of our country that 
political refugees could freely come here 
and be safe. But the provisions of this 
bill as conclusively shown by the “Friends 
of Russian Freedom’ would deny this 
right and close America to many of the 
finest spirits on earth. The other and 
still graver peril in the bill is the power 
which it puts into the hands of immigra- 
tion officials without the restriction of 


The alien whose 


solutism. 


appeal to the courts. 


right to enter the country is denied by - 


an immigrant officer is refused the right 
to counsel when examined by a board of 
special inquiry and in an appeal to the 
Secretary of Labor where counsel is allow- 
ed only evidence adduced before the board 
of special inquiry where he had not the 
Inasmuch 
as the tendency today is to put the whole 
machinery of immigration into the hands 


advice of counsel is admissible. 


of organized labor, these provisions of this 
bill constitute one of the greatest dangers 
in our present political life. Our country 
should be grateful to our President for the 
courage shown in this public spirited veto. 


LS. 
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**Nihil Nisi Bonum”’ 


A Civic Fed. post mortem 

ONCERNING the demise of the 

Civic Federation, did we hear some 
one say “Why not? Their work was fin- 
ished.” It appears to us, by way of an- 
swer, that if eternal vigilance was a part 
of their job, there is no finish to it. Did 
they forever settle the Social Evil question, 
—though they struck some telling blows 
against regulation and Iwilei? We trow 
not. Was the fallacy of “Straight Ticket” 
voting in county and municipal elections 
demonstrated sufficiently to end it for all 
time? Witness our leaders (Civic Fed- 
eration leaders too) boldly advocating it 
in the last election. 

Does decency in the matter of printed 
material, post card, pennant, poster, etc, 
take care of itself? Go to some of the 
curio stores and see what they are selling. 

Moving pictures need no local censor- 
ship, do you think? We don’t know any- 
thing about them,—have only seen those 
which the Anti-Saloon League gave on 
Sunday.’ Is there no vicious tendency in 
any of them, that needs checking? Again, 
what body is as well constituted to handle 
the coming question of “Movies and Sun- 
day Night” as the late C. F.? 

The above and many another question, 
like “Club Liquor Licenses” are not hay- 
ing much attention nowadays, and no body 
built on the “get-together”, “make-it-unani- 
mous” plan can handle them. ‘The reason 
is patent enough. Most of these questions 
involve some one’s vested interests. Some 
one is making money, ‘“‘battering” shall we 
say, to the public detriment. It is ex- 
tremely hard to get such a one “together”. 
He generally spoils the unanimity and 
usually has a number of friends and sympa- 
thizers. Alas, there is a fight on anybody’s 
hands who aspires to personal or civic 
_ righteousness. What body now, will come 
out and PAY THE PRICE. It means 
Separation a “good sight” more often than 
it does Get Together. 


Apropos of the above, does this public 
know what is going on at Iwilei? Pre- 
sumably not, though the Star-Bulletin re- 
cently sounded the alarm. The “dear Pub- 
lic’ likes to shirk all such disagreeable 
subjects. The Church Federation says, .“‘It 
is not in me.” The Men’s League says,— 
we really haven’t heard what it says. But 
if it happened to have a committee whose 
scope included this subject, it would 
‘straightway “put it up” to the Ministerial 
executive, who has enough on his hands 
already. The Y.M.C.A. would quite 
naturally say, ‘““We are working on posi- 
tive lines and can’t afford to antagonize 
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people with these malodorous negations.” 
And We, well we don’t enjoy contiguity 
to moral cesspools, either. And there you 
are. 

We wonder if the 
capable of resuscitation. 

As to Iwilei, “where the carcase is there 
the eagles are gathered together.” ‘The 


ce. 2. 


corpse is 


-eagles in the shape of Harpies are ingath- 


ering, and no one to say them nay. ‘The 
carcases are just fleshly masculine hulks of 
like passions with the rest. of us, but still 
affected by public opinion and community 
laws. The immediate occasion is our 
Carnival (don’t forget the derivation,— 
“farewell to the flesh”) with its freedom 
from restraint and increased crowds. 

Maybe you are not going to be so well 
pleased with this Carnival idea before you 
get through with it. Of course there are 
fine features in it, fun, tourists and money. 
We are not likely to hear too little of 
that side. But many people are beginning 
to be disturbed at the Carnival spirit of 
revel and license which has already in- 
vaded the sacred domains of Christmas. 
Does a lady walk abroad on Christmas 
eve, she is the fair prey of any buffoonery 
and familarity, until the safeguards of 
the sexes are breaking down very close to 
the disaster point. It does not serve to 
answer “Let her stay at home, then.” 

Now that the Regulation idea is almost 
without championing, what is it that 
stands behind the continuing of this Red- 
light district? Human greed for one 
thing, and human indifference and sloth 
for another: no one is likely to forget that 
animal passion is the platform on which 
they both build. 

Who will check this deadly evil? 

Is the Civic Federation incapable fo 
Renaissance? 


A bit as to the Carnival. Let no one 
imagine that, it is a light thing to incur 
the risk of being called a “knocker”. That 
fearsome word is enough to put a strong 
spell on the boldest. We sit under the 
shadow of that spell as we write. How- 
ever, let us gaze for just a minute on the 
sacred image which Nebuchadnezzar has 
set up, instead of bowing down at the 
sound of the sackbut. 

Good women of Honolulu and exceed- 
ingly attractive withal: please meditate on 
this. It is not so easy to put up bars after 
they have been taken down. Again; the 
happiness of yourself and daughter is 
bound up in a decent reserve. Woe be- 
tide you, if you lightly throw away, what 
Christian chivalry has put in your hands, 
for an hour’s mad riot. Are not confetti 
pleasures promising to be expensive,—not 
to speak of masked balls? HR 
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COUSINS’ ANNUAL REUNION. 

The annual meeting of the Cousins will 
be held on April 24, 1915. 

The Children of the Missionaries will be 
the guests of honor, and each is requested 
to bring with him his own photograph. 
Those who can not be present will please 
send the photograph without fail. The 


‘pictures of those who have joined the Fath- 


ers and Mothers are also solicited. 

The Grandchildren of the Missionaries. 

will be the hosts at this reunion. 
FROM EAST MAUI. 

For many years Maui has had no such 
fall of rain as during the past year. This 
has hampered development in the Haiku 
region and added much to the problems of 
the Kuiaha homesteaders. But they have 
persisted. Their optimism leads them on 
to try out new methods and new crops. 
Prof. Krauss has acquired the Patterson 
homestead and will seek to learn the pe- 
culiar needs and opportunities of this 
region. “The community loyally make the 
schoolhouse the center of their social and 
religious life. 

Maunaolu Seminary continues to do in- 
tensive work with all the pupils who can 
be accommodated. 

Makawao Union Church held its annual 
meeting in the new Community House on 
January 15th. Nearly one hundred people 
sat down to the tables which were placed 
in the auditorium. ‘This feature is greatly 
appreciated for it makes possible an earlier 
business session and also gives a fine oppor- 
tunity for a social hour. 

The young ladies of the church gracious- 
ly served. 

The Ladies Aid have authorized some 
needed improvements at the cemetery, and 
helped in the social life. The Missionary 
Society have given practical encouragement 
in the work far and near. The Sunday 
school has room now so that many more 
classes are accommodated. Unless there is 
heavy rain all of the Seminary girls have a 
share in the reorganized life of the school. 
Each Sunday a truck runs from Paia, mak- 
ing it possible for many to attend classes 
who formerly could not. 

All bills were reported paid, except for 
the building of the Community House. 
Practically $6000 were expended for the 
building, plumbing and electric lights. A 
fine piano has also been given by a friend. 
The Ladies’ Aid has furnished the chairs. 
Another friend has ordered silver to be 
used when meals are served. 

The spirit of the meeting was on the 
order of closer co-operation for the bring- 
ing in of the Kingdom, not only on Maui, 
but for the world. 

A CRAIG BOWDISH. 
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A RECENT TOUR OF MAUI AND 
MOLOKAI. 


On January 4th the Rev. John P. Erd- 
man and Rev. Henry P. Judd left Hono- 
lulu for a tour of the island of Maui. 
From the 5th of January until the 15th 
they held meetings in the following places: 
Wailuku, Makena, Kanaio, Kaupo, Kipa- 
hulu, Hana, Nahiku, Keanae, Huelo, 
Haiku, Paia, Kaanapali and Lahaina. Mr. 
Erdman spoke of the necessity of meekness, 
longsuffering and unity among the church 
members, while Mr. Judd’s theme at all 
the meetings was “The Essentials of Suc- 
cessful Sunday School Work”. ‘The two 
representatives of the Hawaiian Board 
were received most cordially by all the 
churches. Weather that was almost per- 
fect contributed not a little to making the 
joint tour a success. 

On January 16th Mr. Erdman returned 
to Honolulu, Mr. Judd going over to 
Molokai that day for a week’s visitation 
among the churches and Sunday Schools 
of that island. He held meetings at Kau- 
nakakai, Halawa, Waialua, Kaluaaha and 
Wailau, the latter meeting making the 
climbing of the famous Wailau pali a ne- 
cessity. At all five places the church work 
was found to be in quite a satisfactory con- 
dition. The old Kaluaaha Church has 
lately been strengthened by the moving 
into the community of two families active 
in Christian work. 


2, 
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The Unitarians of Philadelphia are 
fighting Evangelist Billy Sunday who is 
cramming his tabernacle with twenty thou- 
sand people two and three times every day 
to hear the Gospel of the Son of God. 
The three Unitarian organizations of the 
city have opened a headquarters near the 
tabernacle and are distributing their litera- 
ture to the people as they go to the meet- 
ings, to make them think that the Gospel, 
as preached there, is false. Their efforts, 
of course, are in the interest of infidelity, 
and their literature in line with the teach- 
ings of Thomas Paine. It is really an un- 
important thing, except as it throws light 
on the whole attitude of this Unitarian 
body that calls itself a Church. Of course 
the net result of their work may be to 
keep some people from being saved, but 
really, neither now nor at the judgment 
day, is that or will it be a thing of which 
to be proud.—Exchange. 

ae oe ot 
Labs LAST DROP: 

When they say, “We'll fight to the last 
drop of blood,” we need not despair. It 
shows that the warring nations are getting 
desperate. Perhaps they are nearly ready 
for intervention. F.S38: 
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GRAND PAGEANT OF PEACE 


Celebrating the Centennary of Peace between Great Britain and the United 
States, on Alexander Field, Saturday, February 20, at 10 A. M. 


Music by the Royal Hawaiian Band and Choruses from different Schools. 
DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


War, Mr. Clifton Tracy. 


Attendants ( Famine, 


Pupils from the ; 
= of Pestilence, 
Normal School War (Heed 


Uncle Sam, Mr. K. C. Bryan. 
John Bull, Mr. C. G. Bockus. 
Sachem and Canadian Chief. 


Peace, Miss M. Nelson. 
Attendants U ograr ga ! Pupils from the 


of Industry, Normal School 


Peace ( Contentment, 
Columbia, Miss Anne Van Schaick. 
Brittannia, Miss Ethel Damon. 
Arbitration, Miss Lucile Aflague. 
Many Spectator Nations. 

The Two Celebrating Nations, with their Heroes of Peace; 

American Procession: Flower Girls, Columbia and Jonathan, Judges, Firemen, Mission- 
aries, Ball Teams, College Men, Campfire Girls, Pioneer Girls, Indians, Cowboys, etc. 
British Procession: Flower Girls, Britannia and John Bull, Naval Band, Salvation Army, 

Rugby, Indian Princes, Boy Scouts, Indian Polo Team, etc. 


SETTING. 


At the Entrance Gate 
a mute representation of War’s Chamber of Horrors” is suggested by soldiers lying 
wounded and dying on the field of battle; a hint also, of the desolate lot of afflicted 
womanhood. 
At the Far End of the Field 
in Pageant and in Drama wll be seen the Bright Reign of Peace. 


PARTI. Salutation to the Prince of Peace. 


BUGLE CALL. ATTENTION! 
RECESSIONAL. 


“Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget, lest we forget.” By the Royal Hawaiian Band. 
During the playing of the Receéssional it would be appropriate if the whole assenblage 
would stand, with heads uncovered and eyes directed toward the crest of Rocky Hill, 
where, for one moment, against the radiant background of the sky, the great Peace 
Monument, 


THE. CHRISTOF THE ANDES, 


will be suggested in living outline by one whose name is withheld. 
In commemoration the 100 years of Peace between Great Britain and the United States, 
inaugurated by the Treaty of Ghent, which was signed on December 24, 1814, and 
ratified on February 17, 1815, it is especially fitting to quote the words inscribed by two 
South American nations on that remarkable monument on the summit of the Andes,— 
“Sooner shall these mountains crumble into dust than Argentines and Chileans break 
“the peace to which they have pledged themselves at the feet of Christ the Redeemer.” 


PART II. Procession of the Spectator Nations. 


The Nations of the World, represented by 1000 young people, coming into 
view as if born of the soil, form into a procession on Rocky Hill, and come winding 
down to their place as spectators, thus forming a bright and living background to the 
drama, while the American and British processions come into the foreground to cele- 
brate, in the presence of PEACE, the 100 years during which, without a fort or a 
gun on the 3000 miles of boundary line between the United States and Canada, Great 
Britain and America have lived side by side in the security and blessings of peace. 


PART III. The Drama.* 


Seeing the Nations coming together for the praise of Peace, and resenting this 
intrusion into his proud domain, WAR, with his grim attendants, comes stalking 
through the field. ‘The Nations, wishing for war ‘to cease, raise the song ““Tenting 
Tonight”, when, lo, in comes PEACE herself, with her attendants. WAR, follow- 
ing on behind, is rebuked by PEACE, but insistently follows, arguing the Nations’ 
need of him. PEACE in reply, points to the representatives of England and America 
who are even now upon their way to celebrate her triumphs. 

Trumpets now herald the coming of Columbia, Uncle Sam, and the’ American 
Procession. : 

Chorus, Hail Columbia; Kamehameha Schools. 

Columbia and Uncle Sam are introduced. Na 

Chorus, Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean; Punahou School. 

PEACE welcomes her guests and WAR, out of his, element, cowers. 
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Fanfare of trumpets herald the approach of Britannia, John Bull and the British + 


Contngent. 
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Chorus, Rule Britannia; McKinley High School. 
PEACE welcomes them and WAR is quite crowded off the stage. 


All exchange greetings. 


Indian Chiefs of both nations approach, yelling, pass a hatchet to PEACE and 


propose to bury it. 


again”, but is driven contempt from the field. 


WAR cries out from his hiding place, “It shall be reddened. yet 


Ragged little “ARBITRATION” 


crossing his path, asks admission, is welcomed, and by universal acclaim is decked 


and crowned ,with lilies. 
Sam. 


She lights the pipe of peace between John Bull and Uncle 


Hurrahs, yells, and Indian hullaballoos rend the air. 

Columbia proclaims Arbitration Queen of the May. 

Columbia is claimed by John and Britannia by Uncle Sam, while all in the 
assembled throng raise their open hands in praise of PEACE. 


Grand Chorus: 


“My Country, "Tis of Thee.” 


* Written for THe FrieND by James A. Wilder, B.A.F.R.G.S. 


Second Annual States Dinner 
By Mrs. Isaac M. Cox 


HE States’ Dinner as a preliminary 

to the annual meeting of the Y. W. 
C. A. proved again its unique possibilities 
for enthusiastic sociability. The chance 
groupings resulted in pleasant discoveries 
of common memories, and in reviving old 
loyalties. ry 

The Parish Room of Central Union 
Church was filled to its limit, six long tables 
stretching from side to side, filled by 
groups from thirty-seven states of the 
mainland, from Canada, England and 
Scotland, from China and Japan, a single 
representative from France and Turkey, 
and a large delegation from our own isl- 
and-groups that from the moment that 
they had stood united to sing the Doxology 
sat to sing and shout the praises of the 
land of their birth. It was a joyous 
rivalry, Pennsylvania clanging her Liberty 
Bell, the New England states “on top” 
with their soaring balloons, and Ohio bob- 
bing up like a refrain. Mr. Tenny Peck’s 
solo of “Gay Broadway”, the familiar 
“Dixie” and the plaint for Maine “No- 
body knows how dry I am” brought great 
applause. A pleasant incident was the 
presentation of a birthday cake to Mother 
Judd with a full-voiced expression of good 
wishes for many years to come. 

Miss MacDougal in an original poem 
expressed the sentiment of the evening 
and brought the social part to a fitting 
conclusion. 


Mrs. Frear presided at the business ses- 
sion following, which ran its usual course 


of reports, with special interest centering 


in the report of Miss Carolyn Chandler 
with its fine summary of work accomplish- 


ed even under limiting conditions, and its 
courageous facing of the wider possibili- 


ties that can be made possible by the co- 


operation of the willing helpers of this 
generous city. Miss Chandler linked the 
local work with the work of the great 
mainland organization, which has re- 
cently lost its efficient and gracious head, 
Miss Grace Dodge, of whose life and per- 
sonality Miss Varney gave a brief and af- 
fectionate account. She said in part: 

“In the death of Miss Dodge the young 
womanhood of the United States suffered 
more than in the death of any woman in 
the last quarter-century. Her life was a 
poem dedicated to girlhood. In _ every 
breath, in every purpose, in every thought 
of her life for fifty years girls were the 
compelling force. At fifteen years of age 
she organized her later famous clubs, 
which she kept until her death. With 
her wonderful magnetic personality, with 
her reverent and deep, sympathetic nature, 
with her poise inherited from generations 
of great men of finance and earnest pur- 
pose; with her great fortune, she was able 
to do much for the cause of a better and 
higher life for girls. 

“When the Young Women’s Christian 
Association needed a woman great enough 
to weld together its scattered forces and 
organize a great National work, Miss 
Dodge seemed the only woman with pow- 
er to accomplish such a task. Her life was 
full of heavy responsibilities, in many 
movements, but she saw the latent force 
in the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion movement, and laying down her own 
cherished plans took up the presidency. 

“Under her hand, sensitive to every 
throb of the great machinery she had built 
up—with an ear that heard the cry of 
every girl’s distress from the awful sweat 
shop of New York to the hop fields of 
Oregon—with'a voice so clear that it was 
heard in great legislative bodies where laws 
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for a living wage or a living hour were 
needed—with a heart that felt the need 
of the woman of leisure as well as in the 
shop—with a great fortune so generously 
poured out to every need that it became 
much less a fortune—all these Miss Dodge 
used in guiding the ship firmly and surely 
into an efhiciency its most devoted workers 
little dreamed could be accomplished. 

“Those of us who had the great honor 
to be taught by and to know Miss Dodge 
know that no tribute can fully tell the 
story of her great work nor portray the 
beauty of her life. The Y.W.C.A. is a 
monument to her wonderful life.” 

Special guests of the evening were Mrs. 
George Huntington and Mr. Paul Super. 
Mrs. Huntington, president, of Carleton 
College, Minnesota, and twice requested 
to become dean of Wellesley, was a 
symathetic speaker, very witty and in 
hearty sympathy with the work of women 
everywhere. 

Mr. Super in his characteristically opti- 
mistic manner was most encouraging in his 
hopeful outlook. 


He aM 0% 
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“EFFICIENT BIBLE SCHOOL 
RECORDS.” 


A report by the Secretary of Central 
Union Bible School based on the develop- 
ment during the year 1914 of the form of 
the school records, the method of keeping 
them and their usefulness to the school. 

The merchant must be able to trace the 
growth of his business, determine his pres- 
ent standing, and forecast the tendencies 
for the future from his books and accounts. 
Bible School records serve an analagous 
purpose for the officers and teachers of the 
school. 

Several elements should characterise an 
eficient record keeping system: 

1. It should be uniform in style thru- 
out all the school, and of such a nature that 
it is adaptable to classes of various sizes. 

2. It should be simple in form so that 
the method of marking will be easily un- 
derstood and that errors will be reduced to 
a minimum. 

3. The essential facts to be shown on 
the class record each Sunday are; a. pupils 
present, b. pupils absent, c. total present for 
the class. “These facts are sufficient to show 
the trend of growth in the class and in the 
school. Any attempt to systematically keep 
other information on the records generally 
proves unsatisfactory. 

4. The form should .be such that ad- 
ditions and subtractions from the class roll 
may be easily and neatly made. 

5. Since the time taken to mark the 
records is unproductive, so far as actual 
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Bible study is concerned, the records must 
be such that they can be quickly marked. 

6. The entire name and home address 
of each pupil must be shown on the records. 
This is invaluable to the teacher in fol- 
lowing up delinquents and in sending oc- 
casional notices to the pupils by mail. 

The record form recently adopted by 
our school meets admirably most of these 
demands. ‘The system of individual cards 
for each pupil marks an advance over the 
old style of grouping the names all on one 
list. The class record is more than a mere 
list of names and the new form emphasizes 
the individual pupil’s attendance record. 
Changes and transfers can be easily made 
and errors corrected with a minimum of 
work. While any change in a record keep- 
ing system always promotes accuracy for a 
time because of its newness, the style of 
our new system is such that it should con- 
tinue to be a correct and efficient indicator 
of attendance as well as a reminder to each 
teacher of his or her duty toward delin- 
quents. 

For the accurate keeping of records, the 
maintaining of our present enrollment of 
pupils, and stimulation of our officers, 
teachers and pupils to a larger interest in 
the growth of the school, the following 
recommendations are presented: 


1. In all of the classes where the 
pupils are old enough to make it practical, 
the teacher should appoint, or have the 
class elect, a secretary who will mark the 
class roll each Sunday. This will lessen 
the time the teacher must give during the 
class hour to details not connected with 
the lesson. ‘The teacher should carefully 
supervise the keeping of the roll to see 
that it is neatly and accurately kept and 
to check on absentees. 


2. In most classes the teachers can well 
give a larger attention to the attendance 
of their pupils. Messages, personal calls, 
written notes and calls by other students 
on the ones delinquent will always show 
the interest in the individual pupil which 
encourages a prompt return. The re- 
sponsibility for the attendance of pupils in 
each class rests with the teacher of that 
class. It is the teachers’ privilege and duty 


to keep all of their pupils coming regularly 
to Bible School. 


3. To aid the pastors of the church 
and the Bible School officers in becoming 
acquainted with new pupils, and to foster 
more of the spirit of the school as an or- 
ganization rather than a collection’ of 
classes, all who receive new students should 
insist that they register at the office( or, 
in case of new students of the Primary 
and Sunbeam departments, with the secre- 
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tary of those departments) on blanks pre- 
pared for that purpose. 

4. All officers, teachers and pupils 
should follow more closely the reports of 
attendance in their own classes, in their 
department, and in the school as a whole. 
This will stimulate the interest of all in 
the growth of the Bible School, and pro- 
mote the feeling of unity in our school or- 
ganization. 
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Class records are a very real help to the 


individual teacher, and school totals and 
the balance sheet by which the officers and 
teachers may determine the trend of the 
school development. It is our desire that 
during the coming year our records may 
be more efficient and useful in these ends. 
Respectfully submitted, 
JAY A. URICE, 
Secretary of Central Union Bible School. 


The Greater Y. W. C. A. 


(Written for the States’ Dinner of the Young Woman's Christian Association, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, January 14, 1915, by Miss Evelyn MacDougal, and dedicated to Miss 


Grace H. Dodge. 


There’s a rustle in the palm trees and a gladsome note today, 


There’s 


a quickening of heart beats and a rise of spirits gay, 


For the pibroch has been sounded, clans been summoned, one and all 

To appear for mirth and feasting here within this festive hall. 

Not from Scotias’ sole dominion do they all, however, come, 

But from every state and nation which each daughter first called home. 
And we gather all together as a banded sisterhood 

To clasp hands and cry aloha! to converse and find it good. 

Gather from the Northland, Southland, from the East and from the West, 
From all climes and from all nations, in these Islands of the Blest; 


New Hampshire’s 
Iowa’s 


From 
From 
From 


hills of granite, from Nebraska’s mighty plain,® 
rolling prairies, from the rocky coast of Maine, 
the Great Lakes and the pine trees, from the Gulf States’ murmuring sands, 


From the Coteaus of Dakota, from the fertile valley lands, 


From 


the Arizona desert with its mesquite trees and sage, 


With its whitened sands and cacti,.with its beckoning mirage. 


Sunflowers from the state of Kansas, Travelers from Arkansas, 


From New Jersey and Missouri, 


Buckeye State without a flaw, 


From the land of Roger Williams and from that of William Penn, 
Illinois and fair Wisconsin, Indiana, Michigan; 


Colorado’s 


peaks and canyons. where the leaping cataract foams, 


From the border land of Texas, from Virginia’s pillared homes, 


From the land of Minnehaha, from the mighty Empire State, 


From the cotton-fields of Georgia, Boston, and the Golden Gate. 

From the mighty Northwest country, with her streams so crystal clear 

With her patriarchal forests, Yellow Stone and Mt. Rainier, 

Canada, our sister country, with vast areas of land, 

With her great and splendid future, with her scenery wild and dcanam 

From the Old World with its history making, making since the world began, 
Sweden, Germany, France, Great Britain, Turkey, China and Japan; 

With by far the largest section of our number Island born, 


Many with forefathers sailing in the ’20’s 


“Round the Horn”, 


Others native born and claiming ancestry of high degree, 
Kings and queens, or royal princes, or per chance of the Alii. 


But, whate’er the state:or nation represented here today, 


Claim we all this land this country, 


claim we each Hawaii Nei:— 


Claim we all the emerald mountains, claim we all the turquoise sea, 
Opal skies and soft cloud masses, balmy breezes floating free, 

Claim the sunshine and the flowers, liquid sunshine filtering through 
Radiant spans of rainbow glory ’gainst the mountains or the blue, 

Claim the mystic moonlight tender, silvering the Waianaes 

Touching softly with her magic, mountain, valley, sea and skies. 

Claim the soft, sweet, plaintive music, with its haunting melody, 

Claim the palm trees ’gainst the sky line, claims each heart—Aloha oe 
Key note of Hawaii’s greatness, secret of her greatest charm, 


© 


posing figures of six dollars a day. 
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Talisman of highest virtue that shall guard and keep from harm; 
While the great Atlantic seaboards have for Europe’s coming tide 
Helped to spread her myriad peoples o’er the country far and wide; 
Fair Hawaii has bade welcome to the Orient long denied. 
Melting pot made of her borders, crucible where fires remove 
Dross and prejudice ignoble by the alchemy of love; 

“Not by might, and not by power” are the greatest victories won, 
“But by my spirit” and that only, saith the high and holy One. 


“Westward moves the Star of Empire’, has been said for many a 


day, 


But lo! westward becomes eastward as we journey on our way; 
And we mark not when it changes, west to east, or east to west, 
Both the sunrise and the sunset serve to make our day the best. 

So with countries and with nations, each nay from the other take, 
Each may give, and richer, better, larger each the other make. 

Let us seek the wider vision, let us to each other say 

There shall be no walls between us, East and West are one today. 
Not our little East provincial, but the East of Orient fame, 

Let us join with these our sisters, heart and purpose all the same; 
Not the West of California, Washington and Oregon, 

But the Occidental World West with Peace its banners written on. 
For the star the wise men followed which still sends its rays afar, 


Which still beckons all to follow, is the blessed Eastern Star. 


While across the seas our brothers homes and families sadly leave, 

While our sisters o’er the waters with their little children grieve, 

While the world is waging warfare, locking arms in deadly strife, 

While the hearts of men with hatred and with bitterness are rife, 

Let the women of this order,—let the women of the earth 

Rise in power and stand united for the things of Spirit worth, 

For the coming of Christ’s Kingdom, Heaven on earth where strife shall cease, 
Where the world shall know one Ruler, He the peerless Prince of Peace. 


Religious Activities in 
San Francisco 
By Rev. George A. Laughton. 


AN FRANCISCO INVITES THE 

WORLD”, are the words that 
greet the traveler arriving in that famous 
city. And it is safe to say that no city 
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does more to make the tourist feel that he 


is amply repaid for. the journey he has 
taken. In spite of the European war and 
the consequent lack of exhibits from some 
of the countries involved in the strife it 
may be stated without fear of question 
that the Panama-Pacific Exposition will 


-mass the greatest and most varied, crea- 


tions‘of human genius that have ever been 
assembled in the history of the world. The 
visitor to San Francisco this year will be- 
hold the fulfillment of a splendid dream, 
the realization of a glorious vision. For 
his accommodation he will find hotels and 
boarding-houses with rates ranging from 
the modest six dollars a week to the im- 
He 
will find cafes where he can purchase a 
substantial meal for twenty-five cents, and 
cafes where he must needs pay five dollars 
for less satisfying fare. For his amusement 
he will behold the largest and most varied 


fe, 
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display of men and methods ever assembled 
on Exposition grounds, and also in the city 
proper he will see that apparently the rest 
of the world has emptied itself in order to 
fill San Francisco with actors and actresses, 
clowns and comedians, hippodromes and 
circuses, operatic stars and vaudeville fa- 
vorites. For ten months at least this « 
will be “‘the Paris of America.” 


But how about the person who does not 
desire that the dust of earthly tumult shall 
blot out the lights of heaven? Vast num- 
bers will attend the exposition, who while 
ministering to body and mind desire also 
to maintain the culture of the soul. “These 
have not been forgotten. Provision on an 
ample scale is being made for them. ‘The 


Church Federation has seen to it that re- * 


ligion shall have a place in the life of San 
Francisco in 1915. Over a year ago a 
Religious Activities Committee was formed 
with Dr. Bell as secretary. The purpose 
of this committee was to arrange for re- 
ligious services on a scale never before 
dreamed of. 

Men whose names are household words 
have been engaged. For distinctive evan- 
gelistic services Billy Sunday, Gypsy Smith, 
Chapman and Alexander, Torrey, Lane, 
and men of lesser note have been engaged. 
In addition to these who will conduct 
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central campaigns, each denomination will 
be favored by a visit from its leading 
preachers. It is reported that Dr. W.. J. 
Dawson and Dr. J. H. Jowett will con- 
‘duct special services in some Presbyterian 
church. The Congregationalists will be 
visited by Cadman, Hillis, Waters, Gor- 
don, Brown, Atkins, and other effective 
preachers and lecturers. The Baptists will 
have Cortland Myers and his brother, 
Rauschenbusch, Matthews, Woelfkin, Con- 
well and Francis. From England will 
come Campbell, Horton, Morgan, Yates, 
Hill, Charter Piggott, and Rattenbury. So 
it 1s within the mark to say that nearly 
every local church will have a special 
preacher in its pulpit twice a month. 

The First Congregational Church, of 
which Dr. Aked is pastor, will be in its 
new edifice by February. This will be 
one of the finest buildings on the Pacific 
Coast. Dr. Aked expects to preach from 
his own pulpit every Sunday during the 
Exposition year. On Tuesday evening of 
every week he will deliver one of his popu- 
lar lectures. Beyond doubt this building 
will be open four nights of every week. 

Then there will be great Missionary 
conferences, and the annual meetings of the 
various denominations will be held in the 
city. The Young People’s Societies are 
planning to have national rallies. Thus 
anyone going to San Francisco this year 
will have ample opportunity to cultivate 
“the life of the Spirit.” 
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A Noted Visitor 


Ber the next issue of the FrRreEND 
our Territory will be honored with 
an official visit from a national figure in 
the person of Dr. Purly A. Baker, the 
general superintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
forces of America. ‘This is the first time 
any officer from the National headquarters 
of this organization has found it possible 
to include Hawaii in his official itinerary. 
Those of this group are all extremely busy 
men, and through their untiring energies, 
more than that of any other existing agency, 
except it be the W. C. T. U. which should 
share at least in equal honors, is our fair 
land rapidly becoming free from the bur- 
den and blight of the liquor traffic. 

The Anti-Saloon League was founded 
in 1893 by Dr. Howard H. Russell, then 
a student in Oberlin University, Ohio, and 
for the first ten years under his splendid 
leadership the foundations of the move- 
ments were well laid and the organiza- 
tion established in nearly half the States. 
Great honor is due Dr. Russell for his 
services in this regard, but for the last de- 
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cade, during which time the League has 
sprung into existence as a tremendous fac- 
tor in the life of the nation, having made 
phenominal growth in membership and in- 


fluence, with its local branches in every’ 


State of the Union, the effective and prom- 
inent leader of its forces has been Dr. 
Baker, a man gifted with unusual powers 
of administrative generalship. 

Dr. Baker is an Ohioan by birth. His 
family was poor and obscure. He secured 
an education through his own persistent 
self-sacrificing efforts, having taught school 
in early manhood and then entered a law 
office as a student of Blackstone. Later, 
he was called to the Ministry and gradu- 
ally rose in the ranks until he became 
pastor of a large church in Columbus, 
where Dr. Russell found him in 1895 
and drafted him into the service of the 
Anti-Saloon League. He was first made 
field secretary of the city of Columbus, 
then District Superintendent of Cleveland 
later State Superintendent in Ohio, and 
finally in 1903 was appointed to the Gen- 
eral or National Superintendency which 
position he has ably held to this day 

Every good institution is but the length- 
ened shadow of a man. ‘The story of that 
man’s life is the history of the growth and 
development of the institution. Hence, 
the biography of Dr. Purley A. Baker 
for the past ten years as General Super- 
intendent of the Anti-Saloon League of 
America is the history of that organization. 
And what is the history? Briefly told, it 
is as follows: 

“For twenty years the Anti-Saloon 
League has been pressing the fight against 
the liquor traffic. From a field force con- 
sisting of one man, going up and down the 
State of Ohio in an effort to open church 
doors to a new and untried temperance 
movement, the Anti-Saloon League has 
grown to be an institution with over 400 
men giving their entire time to its work 
and a total of more than 700 employees, in- 
cluding stenographers, clerks and_ field 
agents, who keep the machinery of the 
League constantly operating. From a few 
men with a vision who sacrificed in the 
early days in order to contribute to the 
League movement, the number of financial 
supporters has grown to more than a 
million men and women who make month- 
ly. contributions to the maintenance of the 
League. From a few church voters who, 
in. the early days were willing to scratch 
a bad man on their own ticket in order to 
vote for a better man on the oposite ticket, 
the number of voters who are willing to 
lend. their influence. and co-operation. to 
_ fight the League’s battles has now  in- 
creased to many millions. . From-a few lo- 
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DR. PURLY A. BAKER 


cal and State officers of the law who in 
the early days of the League were willing 
to do their duty in the enforcement of 
provisions against the liquor traffic, such 
officers are now numbered by hundreds in 
every State. 

“Tn the twenty years of the League’s his- 
tory, this organization has led the successful 
fight to have written upon the statue books 
of the several States hundreds of laws 
against the trafic, and has succeeded in de- 
feating a very much larger number of meas- 
ures sought for by the liquor interests. It 
has secured the election of thousands of 
temperance members of legislatures. It has 
defeated as large a number of liquor-con- 
trolled representatives. It has been re- 
sponsible for securing the adoption of no- 
license in tens of thousands of villages, 
townships, counties, cities and residential 
districts. It has led in the movement 


which has more than doubled the dry terri- ° 


tory of the United States, and it has been 
largely responsible for increasing the popu- 
lation of the same from about 18,000,000 
in 1893.to more than 50,000,000 in 1914, 
including fifteen States wholly rid of the 
saloon.” 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
ANTI-SALOON: LEAGUE. 


Owing to the fact that it was deemed 
very desirable to hold the Annual Conven- 
tion of the League on its new Territorial 
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basis during Dr. Baker’s visit here in order 
to have the benefit of his presence and ad- 
vice, and owing to the fact that Dr. Baker 
being an exceedingly busy man as General 
Superintendent, could not plan to come to 
Hawaii at any other time quite so well, 
the Executive Committee decided to hold 
the Convention February 26-28 in the 
Kawaiahao Church with the hope of se- 
curing the attendance of quite a large num- 
ber of delegates whom the churches 
throughout the Territory have been re- 
quested to elect, many of whom being able 
to come because of the reduced rates of 
travel during Carnival week. It is thought 
that the Convention may adjourn to meet 
again at the time of the annual meeting of 
the Evangelical Association as originally 
intended, so as to complete plans for fu- 
ture work on the larger basis proposed. 

Dr. Baker will arrive on February 22 
and the Convention will open at 9 a. m. 
Friday, February 26 in the Kawaiahao 
Church, concluding its. three-day session 
Sunday evening with a union mass meeting 
in Ye Liberty heater, to be addressed by 
Dr. Baker, possibly Bishop Hughes and 
one or two other speakers of local promin- 
ence. 

Dr. Baker will visit some of the other 
islands before returning to the Coast, the 
exact itinerary being announced at a later 
date. 

JOHN W. WADMAN, 


Superintendent. 
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The Cart Before the Horse 


“Christian Service”, what is it? Here 
lies the most important question now. agi- 
tating Christian people, here in Hawaii as 
well as elsewhere in the world. To our 
minds, the solution lies in the emphasis. 
Or we might say, rather, in the order of 
arrangement. If we could only assume 
that real Christianity demanded service,— 
has always exemplified it,—that the two 
are essentially inseparable, then to us at 
least the trouble disappears. It means, in- 
cidentally, that there has been and is much 
spurious Christianity abroad. Does not 
Christ forewarn us of this. : 

However, your. modernist tells you that 
all you have to do to show that you are 
Christian is to “get busy”,—your service 
constitutes you a Christian. He says in 
effect that there are no other tests. The 
rest that Jesus, Paul and others said -«f 
“the way” is purely theological dogma,— 
so much “creed’’: to be thrown overboard 
with other first century junk, 

Now we aver that it has always been 
true that the genuine*believer on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who-has caught His. spirit 


Gi 
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‘can not help giving Service, and would not 
avoid it if he could. he a 

‘Alas, the road does not lead in the other 
direction. Very rarely, we think, does a 
man find Christ by doing settlement work. 
There must be the surrendered will first. 
The King “does not need our poor ser- 
vice’; certainly he will not buy it from 
rebels. What an insult to Majesty to 
proffer. it. Any earthly king who would 
recéivé it would be worthy of our scorn; 
a poor weak-spirited beggar, he. 

- We quote in part from an article en- 
titled “Blaming the Church” from the 
Herald and Presbyter of January 13, with 
our most hearty approval: . AAR 
~ “Professor Batten is down in the dumps 
because Christianity has not proved that it 
is the power of God unto the salvation of 
the city or nation. “No,” answers Rev. 
A. C. Riggs, in Christian Work, “nor has 
it promised this.. The Gospel is the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that be- 
lieveth.” 

-Society will be saved only as individual 
men and women accept and believe in 
Christ. Christians are the salt of the earth. 
As they increase in number and influence 
society will rise. 

One thing which hinders this rise is that 


some who might be preaching the Gospel 


to every creature are only preaching 
morality or sanitary science or economic 
reform to society or the nation or certain 
groups of people., Attention is diverted 
from the work of saving men to the saving 
of society. It is the attempt to take a 
second step before taking the first, or to 
reach a result without the necessary pro- 
Ceasesy 3" 

An inexperienced yachtsman, when he 
drifted past his dock, blamed his helper 
for not springing off to make fast. “Why,” 
he said, “you could have made it in two 
jumps.” Professor Batten would have 
- God’s people make two jumps with no 
landing between, and reform society with- 
out reforming the people who compose so- 
ciety. Because it does not do this he thinks 
: Christianity has failed, and. should be held 
responsible. The war, he says, “means lit- 
tle else than the failure of our present or- 
ganized churches to establish a Christian 
social order.” The churches should have 
prevented war and so are to blame for it. 
This is not true. Today, as in Christ’s 
day, many will not come to Him that they 


might have life, nor be guided by His com- — 


mands. He could not be blamed for the 
sin- and hardness of heart of those who 
crucified Him. ‘Paul was not to blame for 
‘the rage of ‘the mob at Ephesus. | So the 
Gospel and ‘the Church are not ‘to blame 
for the sin of those who reject them. 
Pare ras on Tear SS jee 
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Professor Batten spoke in Covington re- 
cently, and, according to the Commercial- 
Tribune report, said: 

The man that goes around trying to 
save his own soul that he may enter that 
heavenly city over yonder, far away, is 
wasting his time trying to save something 
so pitifully small that it is not worth sav- 
ing. Christ said: “He that findeth his life 
shall lose it, and he that loseth his life for 
my sake shall find it.” Service of others 
is the only means of personal safety.”’ 

Christ’s words do not justify such con- 
tempt for those who seek,salvation. He 
did not regard the soul as too small to be 
worth saving.. He bade men seek personal 
salvation. He bade them strive for it. 
He laid stress on it as the supreme thing. 
“What—shall. aman _.give..in exchange for 
his soul.” 

The 


vice. 


Church does not undervalue ser- 
Christians are called to service, but 
they are also called to repentance, faith 
and salvation, and the minister who in ufg- 
ing service belittles individual salvation is 


_damaging the cause he claims to repre- 
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NEW BRANCH JAPANESE CHAPEL 
AT KEALAKEKUA. 


A list of those: who gave money for this 
new chapel dedicated June 7, 1914, fol- 
lows. The land and building complete 
cost $600. It is built for Japanese Sun- 
day School work, and on the day of dedi- 
cation had: 60 Sunday School children 
present, with 25 more adults: Rummage 
sale, $160.75; Atherton Estate, $100; 
Cooke Estate, $50; Mr. and Mrs. S. W. 
Wilcox, $50; Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Ath- 
erton, $25; Mrs. J. P. Cooke, $25; Mrs. 
R. B. Baker, $25; Central Kona Church, 
$25; Lecture by Rev. A. S. Baker, $25; 
Mrs. C. H. Austin, $18; Rev. and Mrs. 
A. S. Baker, $10; Mr. and Mrs. E. G. 
Allen, $10; Mr. W. M. Bangs, $10; 
Holualoa Chapel, $10; Friend, $10; Oak- 
land friends, $10; Mr. and Mrs. C. G. 
Baker, $7; Rev. W. H. Cooke and fam- 
ily, $5; Mrs.. Coney, $5; Friend, $5; 
Mrs. M. F. Scott, $4.50; Japanese Sun- 
day School, $3.75; Washington friends, 
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$2.50: Nits: Withiant 'S-” Nicoil’” $2°50; 
Mr. ‘M. Okamura, $1;. Total, $600. 


Albert S. Baker, Agent. 
NOTE—A recent letter from Dr. Baker 


brought news of the baptism of five Japanese, 
including one whole family, in this chapel on 


January 3, 1915. 
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A Community Bereavement 


In the sudden death of Dr. Wilbert 
Perry Ferguson, January 5, Mid-Pacific 
Institute and the entire Christian com- 
munity suffered a well-nigh 
loss. 


irreparable 


Dr. Ferguson was a man of tremendous 
enthusiasms, * and exceptional qualities of 
leadership. Although a resident of Hono- 
lulu but one year and: four months, durihe 
which time he was busy with the peculiar 
problems of Mills School, he had become 
a vital part of the life of the territory, 
and was identified with many prominent 
organizations. 

He was intensely interested in the re- 
ligious welfare of the local Chinese and 
was afhliated with the Fort Street Chinese 
Church and Sunday School and was ‘a 
member of the Chinese Young Men’s 
Christian Association. He was also a 
member of the Men’s League of Central 
Union Church, the Y:M.C.A., of a com- 
mittee of the Hawaiian Board of Mis- 
the Anti-Saloon League, the Asso+ 
ciated Charities, the Big Brother move- 
ment, and Manoa Improvement Club. He 
was a frequent speaker at Sunday  setr- 
vices at Oahu prison. The greater part 
of his efforts in church work was devoted 
to Central Union Church. 

Born in the home of a Methodist min- 


sions, 


ister in Canada, Dr. Ferguson on , the 
mother’s side was related to Admiral 
Perry, U.S. N., and was educated’ at 


Victoria University, from which he was 
graduated as Gold Medalist in classics 
and Gold Medalist for general proficiency 
through the four years’ course. At Syra- 
cuse University he received his Ph. D. de- 
gree in classics: Having entered the Meth- 
odist ministry, he pursued his theological 
studies at Drew ‘Theological Seminary, 
Madison, N. J., being graduated as B. D. 
When but 34 years old, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of D.D. in company with ‘his 
friend, Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. 

His public career was divided be- 
tween the ministry and educational work, 
His first educational experience. was.. as 
professor of Latin in Iowa Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, and his longest and largest service 
educationally was as president of Method- 
ism’s great boarding school, the Centenary 
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Collegiate Institute, Hackettstown. The 
Syms school, whose headmastership and 
real ownership he surrendered to accept 
the principalship of Mills School, is a 
private school of fifteen years’ standing 
in the most exclusive and refined circles of 
New York City. During his four years 
in Syms School he was aetive in the Bow- 
ery Mission in organizing new churches 
and supplying various pulpits. Prior to 
coming to Honolulu he had been filling 
for three months the pulpit of the vigor- 
ous. Lewis Avenue Congregational church, 
Brooklyn. 

Dr. Ferguson’s ministry was in import- 
ant churches East and West. It was 
thoroughly evangelistic, adding more than 
1500 to the Christian communion. In 
both church and school he raised large 
amounts of money and often was called 
upon to raise large amounts of money and 
often was called upon to raise special 
funds at dedications. His work in Y. M. 
C. A. and young people’s societies made 
him a convention speaker and prolific 
writer. 

He came to Honolulu at a financial 
sacrifice because he believed Mills School 
offered an unusual opportunity for Chris- 
tian service. His youngest brother, Rev. 
John C. Ferguson, has long been an eff- 
cient worker in China. He was president 
of Nanking, then president of the Im- 
perial University at Shanghai and filled 
many confidential positions under the late 
government. This gave Dr. Ferguson an 
unusual interest in Oriental life and work. 

Mrs. Ferguson and children accomp- 
anied the cremated remains to their last 
resting place in the family plot, at Belle- 
ville, Ontario. 
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As a result of a two-day campaign for 
funds, the Young Woman’s Christian 
Association, has in hand the $3,787 needed 
to complete the budget for 1915. In ad- 
dition to the amount asked, $625 was sub- 
scribed for the building fund. A number 
ot advance steps are contemplated by the 
association this year, chief among them be- 
ing the employment of an educational and 
extension secretary. 
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War is barbarous. It can be nothing 
else. Men who are trying to kill one 
another hardly can be expected to be nice 
about it, or overcareful not to hurt each 
other or to soil themselves. All that one 
can ask is that they will respect non-com- 
batants. 

The fact is that we have been busy 
theorizing for some forty years, and to- 
day we are face to face with grim reality. 
To the victor belongs the spoils—Sallie 
Wistar in The Friend (Philadelphia). 
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Shall We Forget? 


Men built on science, letters, art, 
Expanded realms, extended mart. 

Did they forget? Of straw and wood 
Wee build, forgetting brotherhood. 


Life’s issues now are wider grown, 
Nor man nor nation stands alone; 
And those who work for lasting good 
Include the thot of brotherhood. 


Then build with science, letters, art: 

Shall we forget? The stronger part 

Is power ‘that cannot be withstood; 

It is the strength of brotherhood. 
—Philip Henry Dodge. 

Tokyo, Japan. 
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Central Union Notes 


ENTRAL UNION CHURCH held 

another Annual Meeting on Wed- 
nesday, January 27th, and again the ver- 
dict was pronounced “The best one yet!” 
This great home gathering was certainly a 
success in every respect, beginning with 
the informal reception preceding the de- 
licious chowder supper and continuing 
through each report until the benediction 
sealed the evening. 

In accordance with the new Constitu- 
tion and Rules of the Church a prelimin- 
ary ballot had been sent out to voting 
members and from the one hundred and 
sixty-six returns received the final ballot 
was prepared, a copy being given each 
member at the beginning of the supper 
and collected at its close. By this vote 
taken at the annual meeting the following 
officers for 1915 were elected, as announced 
at church the succeeding Sunday morning, 
January 31st. While it is to be regretted 
that every member entitled to vote on the 
preliminary ballot did not avail himself of 
the franchise, still the returns showed that 
the church was enabled to express its pref- 
erences for officers for the new year much 
more generally than had hitherto been 
possible. : 


W. A. Bowen, Joseph P. Cooke, dea-- 


cons; Mrs. Harriett W. Hobdy, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Waterhouse, deaconesses ; Arthur 
F. Griffiths, Paul Super, councillors; 
Ernest F. Chase, clerk; Clifton H. Tracy, 
treasurer; Vaughan MacCaughey, Bible 
School superintendent; Charles H. Ather- 
ton, chief usher for term of two years; 
Frank C. Atherton, chief usher for term 
of one year; Charles H. Atherton, Benj. 
F. Dillingham, Frederick J. Lowry, trus- 
tees. 

All the reports of the various activities 
of Central Union maintained the same 
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high standard of interest and ability which 
has characterized them in the past. , All 
are well worth while printing but space 
limitations confine the selection to two—the 
Annual Message of the Minister of the 
church and the_report of the Religious 
Education Committee. The latter is 
chosen as the account of the youngest, yet 
in some respects the most important, branch 
of the church work. 

THE MINISTER’S MESSAGE. 

Although 1914 opened with gloomy 
financial prospects and it was voted for 
the first time in the history of the church 
to dispense with a printed annual report 
and to cut down the calendar to a skeleton, 
we expended $129 more on ourselves and 
gave to others $174 more than in 1913. 
The totals are $18,038 for our own self 
support and $49,256 for benevolence. We 
fell $3873 short of 1912, our banner year 
in giving. Considering the hard times of 
the first half of 1914, this is a fine show- 


ing. 


Additions to Church membership were 


small—only 59—of whom 30 were on con- 
fession, 15 men and 15 women; 8 men and 
21 women joined by letter. We number 
445 men and 713 women, or 1158 mem- 
bers all told. 

Your minister united ten couples in 
marriage, baptized twelve children and 
conducted twelve memorial services. Owing 
to illness in the home and to his absence on 
the mainland which prevented pastoral 
visitation for five months he made only 
725 calls or an average of 103 per month. 

The increased work done in the church 
office is one of the notable developments of 
the past year. The fine efficiency of our 
Secretary has made the office a center of 
all sorts of helpful ministry. People come 
there for every kind of help and get it. 
The various organizations of the Church 
have developed manifold new wants which 
add to our efficiency. All of these activi- 
ties centering in the office have made it 
necessary at times to call in the aid of out- 
side stenographers, normal students, Ka 
waiahao girls and others. I wish that it 
were possible for the Trustees to engage a 
stenographic office assistant to bear this 
extra burden. 


A striking evidence of Central Union’s 
growing influence beyond the confines of 
these Islands was the request for its par- 
ticipation in the mainland campaign for 
justice to Japan by the loan of its minister 
for three months. It is too early to tell 
what the effect of this movement has been, 
but there are many signs that the tide has 
turned and that we may look in the near 
future for the development of more genu- 
ine and intelligent friendship between 


America and the Orient than ever before. — 
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His absence gave opportunity for many 
both in and out of the church to share 
some of the burdens of our work and show- 
ed more than ever the fine qualities for 
leadership in our Associate Minister. 

The last annual meeting inaugurated 
what the future may sometime term a new 
era in our church life by creating a Reli- 
gious Education Committee and tonight 
we shall listen to its first report. It has 
done splendid foundation work and has far- 
reaching plans. Some years ago in one of 
his. annual reports your Minister drew 
your attention to our Church’s unusual op- 
portunity for developing a religious insti- 
tute which not only should offer the pub- 
lic of this city a variety of courses upon re- 
ligious life and thought but should also 
carry to the people the spiritual ministry 
of music by thorough training open to the 
poorest as is done in New York’s famous 
music settlement. Recently in New York 
City when I met Dr. Frank H. Damrosch, 
Director of the Institute of Musical Art, 
and outlined to him the musical opportu- 
nity before this church, he exclaimed en- 
thusiastically, “If I were a young man I’d 
like to go to Honolulu and give my life to 
just such a work as that!’ This side light 
from a great musical leader upon the pos- 
sibility facing our Church was most signifi- 
cant. When our Religious Education Com- 
mittee some weeks hence lays its plans be- 
fore you in detail I trust that a way may 
be found to commence to work them out. 

One of the noble houses of England has 
for centuries cherished as its motto the two 
words, Love, Serve. ‘These words are be- 
coming more genuinely characteristic of 
Central Union Church every year. Dur- 
ing the first half of 1914 we took up the 
task of revising our rules. “There were de- 
cided differences of opinion and we spent 
four strenuous evenings in earnest debate. 
Finally we reached conclusions that were 
practically unanimous. The conduct’ of 
this campaign of amendment was a triumph 
of love. We came out of it more trulv 
unified than ever before. And ever since 
‘a new spirit of loyalty, a feeling of owner- 
ship and in each member a sense of partici- 
pation, as though the church belonged to 
him and he was responsible for its char- 
acter and growth, have been developing 
among us. ‘There is fine promise of the 
dominance of this family spirit in our 
Church. During 1915 let us give our- 
selves more than ever before to this con- 
sciousness of comrady. “We are members 
one of .another.” 

_ In accepting your call seven and a half 
years ago to become pastor of this Church, 
your Minister said that its manifest 1::- 
tiny was “clearly not to live for itself, not 
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to be ministered unto but to minister and 
to give its life for many.’ ‘To help it 
realize this destiny more and more fully 
every year has been his controlling passion. 
It is, I fully believe, becoming your dom- 
inating principle. ‘That this is true the re- 
ports of our Bible School, Men’s League, 
Women’s and Christian Endeavor Socie- 
ties bear witness, while perhaps the newest 
development of this spirit of service has 
been given by the Women’s Board which 
is determined to be not merely a medium 
of missionary information and an associa- 
tion of generous, intelligent givers, but a 
company of bona fide workers in the mis- 
sions which they help support. Last fall 
the Religious Education Committee sent 
out about nine hundred copies of a leaflet 
entitled ““A Census of the Religious and 
Social Activities of the Members of Cen- 
tral Union Church.” It went to resident 
members only. 247 persons filled out the 
blanks and returned them. Of that num- 
ber only 29 reported themselves not at 
work in some definite organized way for 
community welfare, and of this handful 
five were out of health and six were boys 
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weal in which they were engaged. One 
of our women of leisure is busy with 18 
forms of organized helpfulness, another 
with 15, many with five or six. One man 
has 22 avenues of social usefulness, another 
20, a third 17, four have 13, two 12, and 
so on down. The revelation of how Cen- 
tral Union Church honeycombs Honolulu 
life with splendidly healthful energies is an 
inspiration. We are nearing the time 
when we shall never think of our Sunday 
gatherings as services. They will be in- 
spirational occasions and blessed seasons of 
spiritual communion with God and_ one 
another, where we shall gain strength for 
the real service and the real worship of 
God which consist in actively making this 
world God’s kingdom. In a.few days an- 
other census blank will go to every one 
who failed to fill out and return the pre- 
vious one. We trust every one of them 
will come back with questions duly an- 
swered. We must develop such a con- 
science among our people that the member 
who is not definitely working for social 
betterment shall be impossible. For this 
Church is bound to be like its Master, a 


and girls. 218 indicated from 1 to 22 Great Servant of Jehovah. Then it will 
lines of helpful service for the common truly live. 
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Total spent for self $18,038. Total spent for others $49,256. 


The report of the Religious Education 
Committee follows: 


To the Members 
of Central Union Church. 

IT am presenting the report of the Com- 
mittee on Religious Education for its 
Chairman, Mr. Vaughan MacCaughey. 

As the Committee on Religious Educa- 
tion appears this year for the first time in 
the list of officers and committees making 
a report at the annual meeting of the 
church, it may be well to speak briefly 
of the place that the committee holds in 
the organization of the church and of the 
purpose that it serves. 

At the first meeting of the Committee, 


Mr. Ebersole drew on the blackboard a 
chart of the place in Central Union space 
which the Committee occupies. We were 
a little lower than the standing committee 
and at the right hand of the Sabbath 
School, and lines ran out from us to nearly 
every other church activity. 

The purpose of the Committee is as 
broad as its name. It is planning to give 
general supervision to all phases of re- 
ligious instruction in the church and to 
co-ordinate all the services that they may 
promote as far as they reasonably can the 
main end for which the committee exists. 


The statement of some of the ‘special 
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tasks to which it has ‘set itself will help 
to tell you what it is trying to do. 

1. Survey. 

Survey of the constituency of the church 
was taken for the purposes of finding out 
what work in religious philanthropic and 
civic lines the members of the church are 
now doing and of enlisting them in some 
form of service. 

The survey, though only partially com- 
pleted, has shown on the one hand how 
much is being done and on the other how 
many members are doing little or nothing. 
The problem remains of finding for the 
unemployed the service which will have 
theit interests and prove their efficiency. 


2. The Sabbath School. 

Recognizing that the Sabbath School 
should have first place in any program of 
religious instruction, the Committee is de- 
termined to make the Sabbath School as 
efficient as our means will permit. It is 
considering the problem of aim, methods, 
equipment, teaching material, library and 
building. 

It is suggesting an Educational Council 
that will secure to the officers and teachers 
the co-operation of parents in working out 
the highest form of the school’s service. 

Not directly under this head but con- 
nected with it, is the Religious Institute 
definite plans for which le just ahead. 


3. Worship. 

Plans are being discussed for bringing 
about-a-larger-participation. of the Church’s 
young people in morning worship. We 
may go as far as to ask you.to share with 
your children a part of this precious Sun- 
day morning hour. 

These statements illustrate the Com- 
mittee’s plans... The. work lies largely in 
the future and in this work we invite the 
church’s interest and co-operation for it 
will have an effect upon the whole life of 
Central Union Church and assist in de- 
termining the measure of its future useful- 
ness. 

The emphasis in the Committee’s plans 
is placed, as it should be, on the young 
people and upon such an education for 
them as shall be training and inspiration. 
We desire that they be so educated in the 
church. and so trained in its service that 
they will contribute to its present strength 
and insure its future prosperity, and that 
they will become true disciples on earth of 
Him whom they are taught to serve. 


A. F. GRIFFITHS, 
For the Chairman. 
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It is almost puerile to talk of “civil- 
ized warfare.” [he combination is ridi- 
culous. 
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Comments of the Japanese 
Press 


Mr. M. Kakehi, editor of The Tomo, 
has kindly consented to furnish THE 
FRIEND, from time to time, translations of 
important discussions that are carried on 
by the Japanese Press of this city. 

This ought to become a feature of gen- 
uine interest not only to our island com- 
munity, which through close association with 
many English speaking Japanese has al- 
ready become somewhat familiar with 
Japanese thought, but especially should 
we expect it to be illumining to the peo- 
ple of far distant places to whom the fel- 
lowship of the races as seen in these isl- 
ands is quite incomprehensible. 

The very live issue of the Japanese 
Association, treated in this column, might 
give the impression of a community rather 
divided in aims, but the intensity of the 
discussion reveals the fact that the Ameri- 
can spirit has taken deep root in the heart 
of our Japanese community, and that the 
oft-repeated assertion that on questions of 
public policy the Japanese would always 
hang together in a solid phalanx, finds no 
confirmation in the experience of Hawaii. 


The following articles are translated 
from The Tomo, of January: 


THE JAPANESE ASSOCIATION 


N the latter part of last year the Jap- 
I anese’) community was thrown into no 
small. excitement over the proposal to or- 
ganize a Japanese Association, which 
should include in-its organization Japanese 
of all the islands, and thus serve as a 
means of securing unity of purpose and 
action, ostensibly for the promotion of 
mutual understanding between the Jap- 
anese and‘ American community. At that 
time there was a lively discussion over the 
Governor’s attitude towards the Japanese 
aviator, for whose aerial exhibition at Ho- 
nolulu. extensive preparations had _ been 
made with the approval of the authorities. 
The withdrawal of the permission after 
it had been once granted had caused con- 
siderable excitement not only among the 
Japanese, but among Americans as well, 
and the inauguration of a movement for 
the organization of a Japanese Association 
at such a time could hardly fail to awaken 
suspicion of questionable motives. 

As the opposition among the Japanese 
to this organization is quite as strong as 
the sentiment in its support, it is hard to 
forecast the outcome of the movement, but 
we who stand for peace and love and 
righteousness can not stand on the side 
of the promoters. 


; February, 1915. 
_ We do not altogether deny the desira- 
bility of having some agency which should 
act as an advisory body to us in case of 
misunderstandings which may arise be- 
tween ourselves and the Japanese Govern- 
ment on the one hand, or between our- 
selves and the American Government on 
the other hand; but such purpose could be 
fully served by some informal council con- 
sisting of representatives of such organiza- 
tions as are already existing in the form of 
associations of merchants, doctors, editors 
and ministers. “The proposed Association 
claims to be solicitous for the promotion 
of mutual understanding and friendly re- 
lations between Japanese and Americans. 
But what was it that they did at the out- 
set? They did nothing but give rise to 
irrevocable misunderstanding by holding 
a mass-meeting and making. sensational 
speeches regarding the avaition dispute. | 
We do not uphold the principle of keep- 
ing silence on all matters right or wrong. 
In defense of right and the. correction of 
wrong we believe in the right to be heard. 
We care neither for nationality nor for race, 
but on questions affecting principles we 
shall declare our convictions with courage. 
In carrying out however this principle of 
the right of courageously declaring our 
convictions we see no necessity for assum- 
ing an attitude of opposition, and even 
when we are compelled to differ, our op- 
position will be more effective if a friendly 
spirit governs our attitude and speech. 
We advise therefore, that the pro- 
moters of the Japanese Association. should 
not feel under obligation, simply because 
they have advocated its formation, to push 
on, in spite of the opposition, to its or- 
ganization. ; 


‘THE Japanese MInisTers’ Uniox 
AND THE JAPANESE ASSOCIATION 


While we can give no official statement 
as to the views of the Ministers’ Union, 
we can state that all of its memberrs, if 
not opposed in toto to a Japanese Associa- 
tion, are at least united in their opposition 
‘to the one recently proposed. .We quote 
here the opinion of Rev. T. Okumura, 
who is an exponent of the views of. the 
most radical opponents: 

“T am. absolutely opposed to “the whole 
idea of forming a Japanese Association, not 
to speak of such. an one as is proposed.’ 

Some refer to. the existence of such 
associations on the mainland as a reason 
why they are necessary here.. But where 
is the analogy between the circumstances 
of cities on the mainland and those in 
these islands. 
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California. Whether or not any anti- 
Japanese feeling has ever existed in these 
islands I do not pretend to say, but in an 
experience here of twenty years, I have 
come to recognize that in any question 
touching the racial problem no solution 
has ever been brought about through an 
organization of any nature. 

Considering the existing happy state of 
things in these islands, which is so well 
expressed by the words, “Hawaii is the 
melting pot of all races’, I see no neces- 
sity that the Japanese alone should adopt 
the antiquated policy of national isolation. 

Indeed, not a few of our American 
friends are anxious as to the result of this 
Should the promoters of the 
proposed organization, however, succeed in 
carrying out their plan, and the associa- 
tion be formed, regardless of the strong 
opposition to its principles. I, as an in- 
dividual wholly unconnected with it, shall 
never relax in my efforts to do away with 
the misunderstandings which already exist, 
and the further misunderstandings which 
such an organization would be sure to 
arouse.” 


Me ote ot 
we Me 


To the Lady of the House: 

Please order your supplies for the day 
early in the morning and all in one order. 
One daily trip to your door is enough. Two 
trips wear me out twice as fast. 

‘Telefoning in an extra order doubles the 
work for the salesclerk and book-keeper as 
well as for the driver and horse. This adds 
to the cost of all you buy. 

Hurry-up orders make whippings for me. 

Please think of those who serve you, both 
people and horses. 

Your obedient servant, 
THE DELIVERY HORSE. 


es 
The above appeal to. the housewife pre- 


faces a circular letter from the Western 
‘Humane Press Committee. 


It has merit, 
not only as a precautionary measure hay- 
ing the comfort of delivery horses at heart, 
but as a time-saving policy which every 
well regulated household should follow. 

On the subject, “Horses as Tools of 
War,” the accompanying letter says: 
Vast numbers of horses are being killed 

the battlefields’ of Europe. Moto- 

villictes are used in~ great numbers, but 
he orses are in demand. ‘Thesé which are 
lled must be replaced by fresh horses 
from time to time, two months, being the 
average length of. life of these animals.’ 
If | the war goes on a year or two longer; 
hound and eo more must be 
lie 4s 
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suffered by men at the front, by women at 
home, and by children in want,—can the 
sale of American horses to the warring na- 
tions be justfied ? 

The United States is forbidden by the 
rules of the game to sell guns and powder 
to the nations engaged in slaughter. But 
horses for the armies are as much a part 
of war equipment as are guns and powder. 
Disregarding for the moment the suffering 
of all these animals, and their annihila- 
tion in turn upon the _ battlefields,—the 
American people may well question wheth- 
er the sale of horses—and more horses—is 
justfiable. America lengthens the slaugh- 
ter by selling horses to Europe. 

To be sure there is huge profit to be 
made. Is it the profit that blinds peoples’ 
eyes to the merits of this question? 

Western Humane Press Committee.” 
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World’s S. S. Convention 


DVICES from the headquarters of 
the World’s Sunday School Associa- 
tion are to the effect that more than a 
thousand inquiries from prospective dele- 
gates have already been received—two 


years before the convention, which is to | 


be held in Japan, October 18-26, 1916. 

Four of Japan’s greatest men—Count 
Okuma, the Prime Minister of the Em- 
pire; Baron Sakatani, the Mayor of To- 
kyo; Baron Shibusawa, a prominent fi- 
nancier, and Mr. Nakano, the president 
of the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce, are 
standing squarely behind the invitation of 
the Sunday Schools of the world with all 
their influence. These men are members 
of the Convention Patrons’ Association, 
and are working hard to have ready for 
the delegates what Count Okuma calls a 
“true Japanese welcome.” 

‘Two great steamships are being charter- 
ed to carry American Sunday School peo- 
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ple to Tokyo: the “Lapland” making a 
“round the world Sunday School tour,” 
and the “Minnesota,” taking in the Philip- 
pine Islands and China after the conven- 
tion. 

The place and time are strategic. Never 
before has there been such receptiveness to 
the claims of Christianity upon the youth 
of the Far East. In June 98 per cent of 
all the young people are in the public 
schools. The effect of education is to 
weaken the grip of the old inadequate re- 
ligions upon these awakened youth. If 
they are left without a substitute they 
will drift into infidelity. The Sunday 
School must largely meet their need of a 
vital religion. 

Then for the delegate the Flowery 
Kingdom has a charm all its own. The 
beauty of this scenic wonderland, with its 
valleys, mountains and waterfalls rivaling 
those of Switzerland, and over all Fuji, 
the sacred mountain, is appealingly attrac- 
tive. Access to the Imperial Gardens—an 
honor of rare distinction—is secured to the 
delegates through the influence of the 
Prime Minister, and there will be special 
favors and functions for delegates. 

And what is left for us, save in growth 

Of soul to rise up, far past both, 

From the gift looking to the Giver, 

And from the cistern to the river, 

And from man’s dust to God’s divinity.” 
—Browning. 
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Hawaii Cousins 


FTER a long and painful illness, | 
Mrs. Mary Wilcox, wife of Edward 
P. Wilcox, passed away at her home on 
Meadow street shortly after noon Sunday. 
She had been in poor health for a long 
time and her death was not unexpected. 
Mary . Pitkin Hinsdale Rockwell was 
born in “Colebrook, September 10, 1844, 
daughter of Bezaleel Beebe and Mrs. 


Caroline Hinsdale Rockwell. She re- 
ceived her education in the Winsted 
schools. For some years she was engaged 


as teacher in a private school in Phila- 
delphia, and later was engaged for several} 
years as a member of Swarthmore College ' 
faculty, Swarthmore, Pa. She was united 
in marriage with Edward P. ee Dec. 

30, 1874. 

Mrs. Wilcox had lived .in Winsted 
practically all her life, coming here with 
her parents when a young girl and remain- 
ing here -since: with. the. exception of the 
time spent in school work in Pennsylvania. 
She was a member of the Woman’s Home 
Mission Union of Connecticut and for 15 
years::served on the executive, retiring. 
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about one year ago on account of ill 
health. 

Mrs. Wilcox was an ardent member of 
the Second Congregational Church and a 
valued charter member of Green Woods 
Chapter, D.A.R., and the Monday Class. 
Besides her husband, she leaves no near 
relatives. 

In the death of Mrs. Mary Rockwell 
Wilcox there has passed away another 
representative of our older families, those 
who have formed a distinguished type 
which we have all recognized and loved. 
From this circle of friends many have fal- 
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len within the past few years. “This was 
the place of her lifelong residence and a 
long line of ancestors has been identified 
with Litchfield county. Like every mem- 
ber of her family, she had a marked in- 
dividuality, with a singularly clear, active 
mind and great executive ability. She 
was always a student, an untiring reader 
of the best literature; her mind was culti- 
vated by wide travel and accurate obser- 
vation, so that she was an entertaining 
companion. Her literary work in the so- 
cieties of which she was a member was of 
a high order. In our social, philanthropic 
and religious life she was a positive force, 
and what she said and did was the result 
of an enlightened conscience. She discern- 
ed the real values in life and easily re- 
jected its trivialities. “Through a long ill- 
ness her intellect in vital things remained 
fresh. As was said of another, we may 
truly say of her, her faith and patience 
and assiduity never faltered. To her 
home, to her church, to her friends she 
leaves a sweet remembrance of conscientious 
work, a legacy precious to cherish, a solace 
to us who remain.—W insted Evening Citi- 
zen, Winsted, Conn., Oct. 19, 1914. 
TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 
December 21, 1914 to January 20, 1915. 


RECEIPTS. 

Abts iGee BSS iaetee: cece mer sete piece $s. 88.50 
TAS EMA ee SS A eee ae a ee 6.00 
Beretanza! ;Settlementa2:2.22 eects 192.50 
Board Building Fund Income (bal- 

ancefitonly)) | 25-43 2 ee eee 511.59 
Ghinese:: \WOEK | 222... oe ee 20.00 
Conditionals Git S22. ae eee 1,000.00 
Filipinos, Wonk cate ee eee 30.00 
Hawai General Whund) 5a 129.80 
HHyde> Propetty tress. eee 460.40 
Investment i; 235.5. ee eee ee 1,356.28 
Invested Funds (bal. only).................. 557.57 
Japanese Work: (ate oe ree 680.00 
Kauais General shundee see ee 50.50 
Kalaupapa Building Fund WW... 4,297.57 
Lahainaluna Educational Fund .......... 381.65 
Maui ‘Generalp bund 2. ee 245.00 
Molokai General Fund ......0..52.......... 10.50 
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Office Expense \.2...0.15..c2c eee -20 
Preachers’ Training Fund) -2223eeeee 200.90 
Real Estate) Fund" .2....424 eee 252.15 
Sunday School Work -... 2.2 600.00 
$12,740.71 
ExPENDITURES. 

A. B. COPY Mis eee $ 6.00 
Beretania Settlement .......... 2328 305.67 
Board Building Fund (bal only)....... — 980.00 
Coan’ Land: (.2.220..3 eee 15.00 

Chinese Work’ 2... 2 ee $21.25 
Salaries. Ujc222.2. 432.00 453.25 
Educational—Social Work—Salaries.. 265.00 


English-Portuguese Work 


Salaries® (1.02)... ee 805.00 861.25 
General Fund) 22... $124.00 

Salaries uw eee 464.50 588.50) 
Hawaiian Work—Salaries ................. 739.75 
Hyde Property.....3.3 == 20.50 


Hilo Portuguese Church Fund_............ 2,007.83 


Japanese, Work. =... $71.20 
Salaries)... 405 864.50 935.7) 
Kalaupapa Building Fund ~................... 3,000.0 
Lahainaluna Educational Fund .......... 87.59 
Ministerial Relief Fund ..........W....- 80.00 
Office Expense) ....23....2, ee 27.35 
Real Estate. Fund. 2222 2 eee 86.90 
Sunday School Work 0000 195.60 
$10,654.90 
Excess of Recepits over Exp... $ 2,085.81 
Cash on hand January 20, 1915............ $33.50 


The Santa Ana Register of recent date 
contains a note of interest to us, telling 
of the valuable work being done among 
the Japanese by Mr. Rev. T. Ban (re- 
cently of Ola), in his Santa Ana Church 
and in seven adjoining ‘villages. His suc- 
cess makes it necessary to erect a new 
Church building, and the names of many 
prominent Americans in Santa Ana are 
given as endorsing the movement to se- 
cure funds therefor. In view of the close 
relation between Mr. Ban and Hawaii, 
we feel that his mission there is first 
cousin to ours in Hawaii. 
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Reminiscences 


By Joseph S. Emerson. 
(Prepared for the Cousins’ Society.) 


Y father’s boyhood days were passed 

on a New England farm where he 
acquired a practical acquaintance with 
things which proved of great service to 
him in his subsequent missionary work. 
In college he took a high stand in math- 
ematics and also attended a brief course 
in medicine. 

On coming out to these islands, he felt 
convinced of the importance of teaching 
the people not only the precepts of the 
Gospel but also of giving them practical 
instruction in habits of industry and civil- 
ized living. He taught them how to plow 
and plant, to yoke oxen and to milk cows, 
to improve their houses and care for their 
families in a wholesome manner. Called 
to Lahainaluna in 1842, he saw the great 
importance of an adequate supply of pure 
water for the seminary, and engineered 
the construction of the water ditch for 
that place, bringing his work to a most 
satisfactory and successful completion. 

On returning to Waialua again, after 
four years at Lahainaluna, he started the 
cultivation of Indian corn which he had 
ground into meal, for which there was a 
great demand at Honolulu. Under date 
of November 16, 1848, his friend, R. 
Armstrong, closes a letter to my father 
with the following postscript, “Have you 
any corn meal? If so, send me ten 
pounds:and I will pay at the Depository.” 

When, a few years later, in August, 
1850, the Royal Hawaiian Agricultural 
Society was founded, my father was one 
who took an active part in its organiza- 
tion, and-if my memory serves, he it was 
who suggested that the object of the so- 
ciety be to “encourage agriculture in all 
its branches,” which was carried. He al- 
ways made it a point to exhibit what he 
could at the annual fairs and repeatedly 
won a silver medal or an honorable men- 
tion for superior corn or other products. 
On one occasion as his trusted native 
teamster, Mahu, for many years his faith- 
ful servant, drove the ox cart with a load 
of exhibits into the yard where the fair 
was held, the fine pair of oxen and the 
able manner in which they were guided 
called forth the praises of the judges, and 
my father was promptly awarded the first 
prize for superior work oxen. 

On his return from Lahainaluna to 
Waialua my father found the exactions 
of the konohiki, or feudal lord of the dis- 
trict, very oppressive to the makaainana, 
or common people. “They were prevented 
from getting pili grass with which to 
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and certain trees were kapu. In one 
case the konohiki forbade the taking of 
sand from the seashore. In those days 
the old idea “that the common people 
had nothing which they could call abso- 
lutely their own” had not yet been’ en- 
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thatch their houses; some kinds of fish 
tirely abandoned by the konohiki. My 
father determined to lighten the burdens 
of the people, and during the early part 
of 1847, several letters passed between 
him and Mr. Richards, who was the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction, on this sub- 
ject. Mr. Richards warmly espoused the 
rights of the people, at the same time de- 
fining the rights of the feudal lord. By 
his wise influence in the Privy Council 
and with Governor Kekuanaoa there was 
established a good understanding between 
the konohiki and the makaainana, without 
resort to the courts. It is interesting to 
note that the one kind of timber remain- 
ing kapu by the Governor to the people, 
on this occasion was the wiliwili. Mr. 
Richards’ last letter to my father on this 
subject was written June 15, 1847. At 
his death on the 7th of November, of the 
same year, Mr. Armstrong was appointed 
as his successor. 

The work of the Land Commission and 
the liberality of Kamehameha III. in 
granting the common people the right to 
own the land on which they lived and de- 
pended for the support of themselves and 
their families, is a matter of history. My 
father was deeply interested in all this 
movement and entered into the work of 
carrying out its provisions with his accus- 
tomed energy and determination. His 
commission as agent for the sale of gov- 
ernment lands in Kamananui and other 
varts of Waialu, to native Hawaiians, 
with the duty of surveying and describ- 
ing each lot for the purpose of securing 
a royal’ patent for the same, and to col- 
lect the payment and transfer it to the 
proper authorities in Honolulu, was 
signed by Keoni Ana, the Premier, May 
8, 1849. In a letter of the 23rd of Jan- 
uary,. 1850, to my father, Judge Lee 
wrote: “Yesterday I moved and carried 
a resolution in Privy Council, placing 
Paukauwila in your hands for disposal to 
the natives, of which you will receive due 
notice from Mr. Young.” (Keoni Ana.) 
The price paid by native Hawaiians for 
government land sold them was. thirty- 
seven and one-half cents per acre. Even 
at this remarkably cheap rate for good 
arable land, my father found great diff- 
culty in persuading many of the natives 
that they ought to buy. In my hearing 
some of the more ignorant said that they 
had always lived on the land under the 
protection of the Chiefs, and why. should 
they buy now? Another reason given 
by some of our best men for not wishing 
to buy, was that the land was so overrun 
by the cattle and other animals of certain 
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large ranches that it was valueless, their 
crops were destroyed, their water courses 
trodden down and ruined and the barren 
land could not be used either for agri- 
culture or pasture. The condition was 
serious, almost desperate. Something must 
be done and that at once if the natives 
were to secure any justice and protection 
from the all-powerful cattle owners. “To 
meet this emergency the following letter 
to my father was signed by the Premier, 
January 21, 1851. I give a translation 
of the original. 

“Aloha oe: Since you have accepted 
the position of Agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment land in Waialua, I hereby au- 
thorize you to remove all animals tres- 
passing upon such lands that it may be 
made clearly evident to the natives that 
the Government is prepared to sell 'land 
to them without permitting those who pur- 
chase to be deprived of the grass on 
which their animals are to feed. Yours 
is the power of the law to enforce this 
order which I now give you. 

Na’u_ no, 
Me Ka mahalo, 
KEONI ANA.” 


On December 16, 1852, my father was 
appointed agent for the sale of any Gov- 
ernment land remaining unsold in Koo- 
lauloa to the common natives. \.On the 
12th of July, 1855, my father, having 
completed his commission for the sale of 
Government land in Waialua, to ,the sat- 
isfaction of the Government authorities, 
received his dismissal from that service. 

During the six years in which he held 
this position, Judge Lee had proved him- 
self a firm and most valued friend and 
advisor. In his letter to my father of 
March 6, 1850, I find the following post- 
cript: “I am thankful to God for your 
convalescence”; and later, in his letter of 
March 30, 1850, the following paragraph, 
“Your petition for land I have laid be- 
fore Mr. Young. Your claims are strong, 
and I will advocate them. I have but 
little fear that your application will be 
laid on the table. All must see that if 
the land was given to you, you would not 
be half paid for your invaluable services 
on behalf of the people.” Judge Lee’s 
devotion to the interests of the Hawaiians 
is pleasingly shown in the following ex- 
tract from his letter of April 23, 1851: 
“We are for anything that will secure to 
the natives the greatest-amount of land 
at the least expense.” 

During my early childhood the diff- 
culty of traveling about the country was 
very great. [here were no bridges over 
the streams, and a carriage road could 
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not be said to exist. The usual: method 
of transporting burdens was by the auamo 
resting on the shoulders of the sturdy 
native carriers. The trip to Honolulu 
necessitated the fording of streams, some- 
times rendered dangerous by the frequent 
heavy rains. “The time had arrived when 
roads and bridges were to be built, but 
who should direct these new enterprises? 
‘There was no one in our part of the 
island fitted for such a task but my father, 
and to him the Government naturally 
turned, and found him ready for his new 
work. His Commission as Road Super- 
visor, covering the ground from Waialua 
to Pipapa in Ewa, was formally made 
out and received the signature of Gov- 
ernor Kekuanaoa on the 3rd of July, 
1851. He went about the work with 
great energy; bridges were built where 
most needed and a wagon road was con- 
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structed so as to completely revolutionize 
the method of traveling between Waialua 
and Honolulu. Here let me give a little 
incident that was told me at the time. 
As my father was directing the building 
of the “Long Bridge,” over the Laukiha 
and Kumalie streams, which was to take 
the place of the old ford over the Ka- 
mananui River, his friend, Rev... P. J. 
Gulick, who was looking at the work, re- 
marked that he thought that it would 
be a long time before people could travel 
to Honolulu in a carriage. Notwithstand- 
ing this statement, I was informed that 
Mr. Gulick himself was one of the first, 
if not the very first, to cross this same 
bridge a few weeks later, in his buggy, 
and drive, as I believe, over the new road 
all the way to Honolulu. Well do I re- 
member the interest that I took as a boy 
in my father’s efficient work. Were a 
rock to be moved, he knew exactly how to 
show the men where to place their, crow- 
bars for the best effect. Many a time 
have I seen him take the sledge hammer 
from the hands of an unskilled workman 
and with a few well-directed blows split 
a rock as only one could who knew how. 
Great was the admiration with which 
he was looked up to by the simple people 
about him on such occasions. I am un- 
able to say when this last Commission ex- 
pired, but it was not until we had roads 
and bridges. 

During my boyhood days there was no 
regular physician on this island, outside of 
Honolulu. My father kept a supply of 
such medicines as were needed for the 
people, and had abundant calls for their 
use. Never can I forget the fine old hau 
tree standing just in front of our house 
with its ample leaves which in the ab 
sence of other proper containers were 
often called into requisition as wrappers 
for the various ointments so constantly 
required by those suffering from cutaneous 
affections. A favorite medicine among 
the natives was Epsom salts of which they 
were very fond and were prone to take 
large quantities. Castor oil, too, was par- 
ticularly affected by the Hawaiians, who 
after licking the spoon which had con- 
tained the dainty draught would remark 
with fervor .“Momona.’ We were 
sometimes puzzled by the demand for 
“lu-pepa,” the complaint not being one 
for which rhubarb seemed appropriate, on 
further inquiry it was discovered that 
“lu-pepa” might be any dry powder 
dropped from a spoon or spatula into 
paper. 


(To be continued in our next issue.) 
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EVENTS. 


DECEMBER. 


21. Sons and Daughters of American Revo- 
lution celebrate landing on Plymouth Rock, 
and signing of Treaty of Ghent with banquet 
at Courtland Hotel. 

22. Sherwood Eddy in Honolulu en route to 
New York from orient, addresses business men 
at Y.M.C.A. luncheon.......Mrs. Chas. T. Gulick 
entertains in celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of her arrival in Honolulu............ Wm. 
McCandless, well known kamaaina, dies. 

25. All Honolulu celebrates Christmas........ 
Mrs. Lydia Bingham Coan is eighty years old. 
ae Governor pardons Puulolo, Hawaiian ka- 
huna, convicted of murder twenty-two years 
ago, and extends clemency to fourteen other 
inmates of Oahu Prison. 

27. Bequest of $25,000 to “United Charities 
of Honolulu” intended by late W. G. Irwin 
for . Associated Charities causes. legal hitch 
owing to typographical error. Geo. R. Carter, 
former president to take up matter with at- 
torneys in San Francisco. 

28. Sudden gain in sugar prices may add 
twenty to thirty thousand dollars to city 
revenue. 

31. Governor Pinkham host of New Year’s 
Mrs. C. B. Cooper per- 
forms duties of “First Lady of Territory.” 
Open house at Y.M.C.A. and Country Club. 


JANUARY. 


inmates of 


Eve ball at armory. 


1. Governor greets the Oahu 
Prison. 

3. C. G. Bockus announces plan of syndicate 
to build amusement pier at Waikiki; storm of 
protest from Outrigger Club. ; 

4. Officials-elect assume municipal control. 

5. Dr. W. P. Ferguson, principal of Mills 
School, dies suddenly as result of operation. 

6. Panama-Pacific Exposition fund reduced 
by Governor to $44,634.47........... Stirring paper 
on “Child Welfare” read by Judge Whitney 
at meeting of Woman’s Board........ W. R. Far- 
rington re-elected president of Ad Club. 

9. Mrs. Elizabeth J. Knight, mother of late 
Thelma Parker Smart, files sensational peti- 
tion asking for custody of minor heir. Charges 
with cruelty and neglect............ Us ES 

kamaaina, dies at age of 95; was 
son of adopted son of the King of Kauai. 

10. Affidavits of San Francisco nurses and 
doctors bear out assertion by Mrs. Eliz. J. 
Knight that Henry G. Smart mistreated dying 
wife and ignores son. : 

11. Gerrit P. Wilder appoints 
of prominent Honolulans to assist in arrange- 


Smart 
Sumner, 


committee 


ments for annual Hibiscus Show as Carnival 
feature........ News received of death of Mrs. 
Mathilda Sexton, pioneer of Hawaii, at home 
of daughter in San Francisco. Was 76 years 
of age. 

12. A. P. Taylor, returning from branch 
ofice of Promotion Committee in San Fran- 
cisco, predicts large tourist business for year. 
Jey es Will of late Thelma Parker Smart is 
filed in circuit court. Entire income willed to 
husband. 
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13. Mrs. W. F. Frear, Mrs. F. J. Lowrey, 


Mrs. Theo. Richards, Mrs. F. M. Swanzy, 
Mrs. A. N. Campbell and Miss Leonora An- 
derson speak of city needs at Ad Club 
luncheon. 


15. Prince Kampengpetch, brother of King 
of Siam, accompanied by Princess, arrives on 
steamer Mongolia enroute to Bangkok. Royal 
couple entertained by Governoc........ Drs, “Sid- 


ney L. Gulick and Shailer Mathews on 
“Goodwill” mission to Japan, passengers on 
steamer Mongolia. Reception and public 
meeting in their honor at Central Union 
Church. 

17 Supervisors decide to preserve Queen 


Emma Park; Royal homestead to be repaired. 
18. Movie 
Honolulu 


man photographs crowds in 


streets. Pictures to be shown at 


Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


19. Wm. A. Kinney, chief counsel in Smart 
will contest, arrives from San Francisco. 

20. Jitney autobus service proposed for 
Honolulu by representative of San Francisco 
of Hawaii 
plans for refurnishing the Queen Emma Home; 
furniture previously used by to be 
collected........ Y. M. C. A. announces plan to 


solve soldier entertainment problem on Oahu; 


Company = c-..2 Daughters announce 


royalty 


large dormitory for enlisted men contemplated. 


We are Sole Agents 
for the 
REXALL 
REMEDIES 


each one Is sold under 
d positive guarantee. 


Benson, Smith &Go., Ltd. 


The REXALL Store 
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Office 


Hote] Street. 


| 

| PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING Co. 
| 

| 

| Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. 
| 


HONOLULU CYCLERY CO. 


Wholesale and Retail 
BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUNDRIES, MOTOR 
CYCLE SUPPLIES, VELOCIPEDES, 
GO CARTS AND TRICYCLES. 
Telephone 2518 180 S. King St. 
Honolulu, T. H. Waialua Branch, Tel. 968 


S. STEPHENSON 


HOUSE, SIGN AND 
DECORATIVE 


Painting 


Plain and Decorative Paper Hanging 
Graining and Polishing 
Wall Tinting and Frescoing 


ome * Fees 


137 and 139 King Street. 
Telephone 1726. Honolulu, T. H. 


GOOD YEAR TIRES 


Automobiles, Motor Trucks, 
Motorcycles and Bicycles. 


**MONOGRAM’’ 

OILS AND GREASES 
“Nature’s perfect lubricant” 
VULCANIZING 


AUTO SERVICE & SUPPLY CO., 


Se MIT ED 
Merchant and Alakea Streets. 


Honolulu. Telephone 4688 


BOTROR 


Honolulu School for Boys, Inc. 


Ocean View, Kaimuki. 


Address: 


if 
Military Organization. 


>< 


Seventy resident cadets. 
Preparatory, Grammar and High School Departments. 


L. G. BLACKMAN, Principal. 


Campus of eighteen acres. 


P. O. Box 502, Honolulu. 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 
Corner Merchant and Alakea 


Sunday School Supplies. 
Reward Cards. 


Mottoes. 


C. E. Supplies; 
and silver. 


Condolence Cards, etc. 
Cc. E. Pins in gold 
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= Love’s Bakery © 
ER | 
— Bread and Cakes &% 
ee 1134 Nuuanu St. " 
| P| 
= PROMPT DELIVERY TO ® 
™ ALL PARTS OF THECITY. ® 
|_| | 
a Telephone 1431. a 
| - : me 
BHR BHR |S 


K. Segawa 


CONTRACTOR AND 
BUILDER 


Tel. 3236. 


602 Beretania St. 


OFFIGE SUrPLY.CO.,. Ltd. 


DEALERS IN 
FILING CABINETS, 


BLANK Books and 


OFFICE STATIONERY. 


931 Fort St. 


TYPEWRITERS, 


Honolulu, T. H. 


[_EWERS & COOKE, Lid 


LUMBER, 
BUILDING © 
MATERIALS, 
WALL PAPERS, 
MIXED PAINTS, 
Etc., Etc. 


Honolulu, T. H. 


THE FRIEND — ‘February, 1915. 


Consolidated Soda 


Water Works Co. 
LIMITED. 


The von HAMM-YOUNG 


Company, Limited. 


Telephone PAE 
Works Fort Street 


FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 


Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 
DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s | 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


Japanese 
Bazaar 


a od 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF 
ORIENTAL GOODS 
INTHE Cie 
aes 


PHONE 1470, ° FORT ST. 
Opposite Catholic Church. 


Honolulu and Hilo. 


Agents Packards, 
Buicks and Hupmobiles. 
United States Tires and a complete 


Cadillacs 


for 


line of automobile accessories. 


Hawaiian CrustCu. 


LIMITED. 


Fire, Marine, Life and 
Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ //% 

Liebility, and Burglary/} 

Insurance. 

923 FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Building. 


ALLEN & ROBINSON 


LIMITED. Telephone 1104. 


The Paragon Market 


Corner Beretania and Alakea Sts. 


RETAIL BUTCHERS 


iS 


Lumber and Building Material, 
Builders’ Hardware,. 
Paints, Oils, 
Etc. 


Beef and Veal, Mutton, Pork 


and Poultry. 


Choice 


Fresh Island Eggs, Hams, 
Bologna, Headcheese, Frank- 
Creamery Butter and Cheese. 


Choice 
‘Bacon, 
Honolulu furters, 


55 Queen Street 


The First National Bank of Hawaii 


CAPITAL, $500,060. AT HONOLULU. | SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $269,000 


DIRECTORATE: aig 
M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. L. T. Peck, V.P. & Cashier 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 
G. N. WILCOX, H. M. von HOLT. - 


G. P. CASTLE, 


United States Government Depositary — 


GENERAL BANKING.—Issues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit, ‘Travel: 
ers’ Cheques, and Cable Transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS INVITED — e 


February, 1915. 


‘Tf You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. #* 
Banking by mail, 4% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAII, Lta. 


Honolulu 


BE. O. HALL & SON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 
HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
ameled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


\ 


_B.F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


“Special Attention Given to Mail Orders. 


a DRINK 
| ~ Cascade” 
f eeaGinger 


7 Rycroft g Artic Sota Wis., Ltd. 


Sole Agents. 
ephone 2270. 


THE FRIEND 


Phe Baldwin Jlational Bavk 
of Jahului 


Kahului, Maui, T. H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


PIANOS, VICTOR TALKING MACHINES 
AND RECORDS, 


my \We are sole 
agents for the 
Weber, 
Chickering, 
Kroeger axnd 
Kreiter Pianos; 
#4 also the com- 
# plete line o* 
" Aeolian Pianola 
Pianos 


Prices from $450.00 up. 


WE HAVE A COMPLETE LINE OF 
RENTAL PIANOS. 


Bergstrum Music Co. 


1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu. 


SCOT TISSUE 


PAPER 
ELOW-E LS 


IN ROLLS 


A soft clean towel for everybody at 


every wash 


150 Towels for 50 Cents 


Also paper cups. Safest and best for 
public gatherings... 


Sole Agents for the Territory 


American-Hawatian Paper 
CO., Ltd. . 

? _ HONOLULU 
GEO. G. GUILD, Pres. and Mgr. 
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ge BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General ‘Mercantile Commission A gts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—E. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; EH. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


We Are Agents 


for. “Knox” Ladies’ Hats. 

“Modart’” Front-lacing Corset. 
” and “R &'G”’ Corsets, || 
*“*Butterick”’ Patterns, ““Delinea- 


tor” and all the ““Butterick’’ Pub- 


lications. 


N. §. Sachs Dry Goods Go., Ltd. 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 
Phone 1165. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, 1st vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 3rd vice-presi- 
dent; John Guild, Secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
G. N. Wilcox, F. C. Atherton. 


Henry H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training - 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Telephones: | Office, 1408; Residence, 2255, 
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The morning hot cakes are quickly and 
most conveniently made right at the table 
with a Westinghouse Disc Stove that 
costs but $5.00. 


The Labor-Saving Electric Iron 


On any 


Power Question 


our expert will 


be glad to advise 


Two 


SIZES, 


LIMITED 


SAFETY 


- IT ELECTRICALLY” King Street 


To Make Life Better, Do Things Electrically 


Most Useful Electric Stove for the Home— 
the Westinghouse Toaster-Stove 


Hawaltiian 
Electric 
Company 


Honolulu 


With it you can cook a whole meal right at the table. It 
And it costs only $6.00. 


broils, fries, toasts and boils. 


The So-Handy Chafing Dish 


For an evening snack, or for the luncheon rarebit 


Make Sewing Easy 


by using a Westinghouse Sewing- 
“Emeralite” Lamps 


Best table or piano or desk 
lamp. Throws the light where 
needed, and not in the eyes. 


This style, $8.50 


Saves its cost 
by stopping 
backaches 


installed 
ready for use 


WESTINGHOUSE 
MAZDA LAMPS & 


) 


The “Friend”? Peace Pageant 


Alexander Field, Punahou, Feb. 27, 1915 


Commemorating One Hundred Years of Peace Between 
Great Britain and the United States 


Uncle Sam and John Bull Shake Hands 
Photo by Williams 


eNOLULU March, 191s HAWAII 


Henry 
Waterhouse 
Trust Co., 


Real Estate 


Stocks and 
Bonds 


Aire, Life, 
Bond and Auto 
[nsurance 


Safe Deposit 
boxes 


Fort & Merchant 
Streets : Honolulu 
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SANG LOY 


MERCHANT TAILOR 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


14. N. King St., nr. Nuuanu 


P. O. Box 826 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


Sugar Factors, Insurance and Machinery Agents 
Shipping Agents Representing 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Wahiawa Water Co., Ltd. 


Etna Insurance Company, (Fire, Life, Marine 
and Automobile) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Citizens Insurance Company 
London Assurance Corporation 


Fulton Iron Works of St. Louis, 
Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Greens Fuel Economizer Company 
Chas. C. Moore & Co., Engineers 


Matson Navigation Co. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
New Engiand Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Oahu College 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
and 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete College Preparatory 
Work, together with Special Com- 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Oahu College 


Honolulu, H. T. 


ISHOP COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


THEO. H. DAVIES & CO., LTD, 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 

Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 


Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an ‘Chief’ Brands of Canned Pineapples. 

San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 

Cable address, “Draco.” 


The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED. 


Financial, Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


STANGENWALD BUILDING. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Dilpax.”’ 
Codes: Liebers, Western Union, A. B. C. 
P. O. Box 446. 


HONOLULU - - - - HAWAII 


Have Your 


Calling Cards 


and 


SOS 


[nvitations 


ENGRAVED 
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Crane's 
Linen Lawn 
The Correct Writing 
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THE FRIEND 


Published monthly at the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms, Honolulu, T. H. 


Subscription price - - 


Address business. letters 
checks, ete., payable to 
THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend, 
Ps O. Box 489. 


Miss E. V. Warinner, 
Associate Bus. Mgr. 


$1.00 per year 


and make 


All communications of a literary char- 
acter should be addressed to THE 
FRIEND, Honolulu, T. H., and must reach 
the Board Rooms by the 24th of the 
month. 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS: 
DOREMUS SCUDDER..... Editor-in-Chief 


Frank S. Scudder....... Managing Editor 


ortantel H. Gulick Theodore Richards 
F. W. Damon Miss E. V. Warinner 

Paul Super Vaughan MacCaughey 

A. A. Ebersole William D. Westervelt 


Entered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Hawaii, 
as second class matter, under act of Congress 
of March 8, 1879. 


THE, PEACE PAGEANT. 


EARTIEST congratulations are 

extended to Rev. Frank S. Scud- 
der and Miss Emily V. Warinner of 
our staff for their splendid management 
of the Peace Pageant. No one who has 
not undertaken a task of this magnitude 
has any idea of the unremitting toil which 
it entails. But patience and perseverance 
- overcame all the obstacles to success, 
even that of a week’s disappointing 
postponement due to a drenching rain. 
The day on which the pageant was 
finally given, February 27, proved to 
be perfect. The setting at Alexander 
field was rarely beautiful and lent itself 
ideally to the development of the theme. 
The group of school children arrayed 
in the garb appropriate to their nation- 
alities formed a color scheme of un- 
usual attractiveness. Mr. James A. 
Wilder’s unfolding of the significant 
features of the hundred years of peace 
between America and Great Britain left 
a series of unforgetable pictures upon 
the minds of the large audience, to 
which the excellent singing by the pupils 
of Kamehameha, Mid-Pacific, Punahou 
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and McKinley Men the Re a 
by Mrs. George L. Baker, granddaughter 
of Lt. Col. Armistead, the inspirer of the 
writer of the Star Spangled Banner, and 
the representation of the Christ of the 
Andes on the summit of Rocky Hill, 
added features both charming and 
deeply impressive. Some of our great- 
est cities, like New York and Chicago, 
could gather together a larger number 
of racial groups and in the case of 
most of these nationalities more repre- 
sentatives, but none could supply the 
idealistic spirit that made this peace 
pageant so significant. Nowhere on earth 
except in Honolulu could a spectacle of 
this nature be presented where the com- 
munity life would so fully accord with 
the spirit of the representation. In 
this truly cosmopolitan center where the 
racial group mingle so intimately it was 
perfectly natural to have the several 
nationalities illustrate peace on earth 
and good will toward men. It was this 
complete sympathy between the spirit 
of Honolulu and the spirit of the pa- 
geant that gave to it its unique and im- 
pressive significance. To _ introduce 
such a feature into the week of pleas- 
ure was a most happy thought. For 
the peace pageant gave a touch of the 
spiritual and the ideal to the entire 
program and thus brought it into full 
sympathy with the missionary character 
of our present day life here, as well as 
with Hawaii’s distinctive history. Let 
us always have as one chapter of this 
joyous season some such scenic repre- 
sentation of the higher life of these 
Islands. 


THE CARNIVAL. 


We have heard no adverse criticism 
this year of any features of “Happy 
Week.” The objectionable hula super- 
intended by a local joint famous for 
its disorderliness, which was so promi- 
nent in some of the previous festal pro- 
grams, was fortunately left out. The 
atmosphere of innocent fun was upper- 
most. The spectacular events were, as 
a rule, well sustained and worth seeing. 
The participation of the military part 
of our population was one of the chief 
sources of enjoyment. The healthful 


No. 3. 
wae of army life was in evidence every- 
where, the soldiers behaved superbly 
and the military pageant was a credit 
to the country. The tennis tournament 
was another glad innovation. We seem 
to be moving steadily towards the dis- 
tinctive feature of our island life in this 
annual playtime. The more this is 
done the larger its service will be to 
the community and to the nation as 
represented by visiting friends. We 
believe that nothing but good can come 
of the carnival if it be kept thus inno- 
cent, out of doors, with emphasis laid 
upon the best things both in the old time 
life of Hawaii and in present-day activi- 
ties which minister most largely — to 
sanity and worthy character. The 
Friend rejoices with the management 
upon the splendid success of its efforts 
and congratulates all, from the Direc- 
or General down, who had a share in 
making the carnival of 1915 the best 
of the entire series. 


SUPERINTENDENT BAKER’S 


VISE: 
Dr. Purley A. Baker, the national 
superintendent of the  Anti-Saloon 
League, did well to come to Hawaii, 


for we needed just such a visitor. He 
will take back to the mainland an ap- 
preciation of conditions here needed 
among temperance leaders thruout the 
States. It has never been brot home 
to the conscience of the nation what a 
wrong was done to the Hawaiian peo- 
ple by Congress in remanding to man- 
hood suffrage the question of the sale 
of intoxicating liquor. This had never 
been done thruout the long history of 
the native kings and of the Provincial 
Government and Republic. Under the 
influence of Kalakaua some of the old 
time Kamehameha restrictions upon the 
sale of liquor to Hawaiians were nega- 
tived, but the mass of the Hawaiian 
people as such were never allowed to 
legislate upon the question as Uncle 
Sam gave them power to do. The 
rapid upward move of the proportionate 
decrease of the native race after an- 
nexation tells the story of this unwise 
liberty. Saloons multiplied all over the 
Islands where they had never been suf- 
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fered before to exist, and the consump- 
tion of liquor greatly increased. For 
this sin against a people Congress 
should atone and would if the facts 
could be brot to bear upon the public 
conscience. Dr. Baker will help to do 
this as he swings the Anti-Saloon 
League and W. C. T. U. into line for 
a concerted movement on behalf of 
federal prohibition for Hawaii. He 
now understands and will be able to ex- 
plain to mainlanders the feeling of 
the native people in opposition to the 
proposed prohibitory measure of 1910, 
‘because of its neglect to make prohibi- 
tion as effective for the rich white as 
for the poor Hawaiian. Any prohibi- 
tory law that is just to Hawaii will 
abolish the saloon privileges of the 
social clubs and the power of the man 
of wealth to get his drink while it pre- 
vents the ordinary citizen from access 
to booze. The belief that the measure 
before the people in 1910 failing to do 
this would work injustice led the Ha- 
walians to vote as they did in the ple- 
biscite of that year. The liquor men 
were responsible for popularizing this 
argument. If Congress should now 
enact a thorogoing prohibitory law that 
would make booze as inaccessible to the 
millionaire as to the day laborer, it 
would please all classes of thotful citi- 
zens here and would serve as a boom- 
erang to the liquor interests. Dr. Baker’s 
convincing argument that now is the su- 
preme hour for influencing Congress 
to put Hawaii on the water wagon has 
deeply stirred the anti-saloon forces 
of the city. The outcome will be a new 
campaign for federal prohtbition that 
ought to sweep all things before it. 
Eighteen states are already prohibition- 
ized and four more are half way to vic- 
tory. It is time now to rally for a booze- 
free Hawaii. 


COLLEGE MEN AND LIQUOR. 


Why is it that University Clubs lag 
so far behind in the anti-liquor cam- 
paign? Why do we continue to hear the 
cry, “No first-class hotel or club can 
succeed without intoxicants.” The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad is the latest great or- 
ganization to shake people’s confidence 
in this popular fallacy. For two years 
no liquors have been sold on its dining 
cars and in January it threw booze out 
of its great stations in Philadelphia 
and New York. What was dangerous 
to its employees it has come to believe 
is dangerous to its patrons. It will no 


longer deal in narcotic poisons. All 


aver the United States big business will” 
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have nothing to do with alcoholics in 
positions of responsibility. The scien- 
tific men of the world are a unit in 
maintaining, after the most exhaustive 
experiments, that alcohol is always 
detrimental to health, that even a pint 
of beer is harmful and robs a man of 
complete mastery.of his powers, mak- 
ing him less able to do his best work. 
No educated man worthy of the 
name can today maintain the opposite 
of this scientific truth. Yet our col- 
lege graduates here in Honolulu in- 
sist on keeping a bar in their private 
club—a slur upon both their  intelli- 
gence and their manhood, for it is un- 
manly to tempt others to be less than 
their best. The Friend pleads with 
the college men of Hawaii to live up 
to their privilege and education as com- 
munity leaders in the world-wide move- 
ment of banishing alcohol from _ the 
beverage use of sane human beings. 
In this connection it is worth noting 
that at the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents 
in New York City on December 10 last, 
Arthur Hunter, chairman of a commit- 
tee to conduct an exhaustive investiga- 
tion as to the influence of alcoholism, 
overeating and undereating in shorten- 
ing lives, in the course of a report upon 
the results of the committee’s work, said: 
“Tf the Government of Russia carries 
out its present intention to abolish per- 
manently all forms of alcoholic bever- 
ages, the saving in human life will be 
enormous. The loss of 500,000 men as 
the result of the present warfare could 
be made good in less than ten years thru 
complete abstinence from alcoholic bev- 
erages by all the inhabitants of Russia.” 
The entire report is well worth reading 
and demonstrates how up-to-date Busi- 
ness and the latest Science are allied 
against intoxicants. 


THE PEACE QUESTIONNAIRE 


The Church Peace Union is certainly 
getting busy. Besides helping to finance 
the Gulick campaign it is publishing 
popular leaflets by leading Americans 
and is striving to rally all the churches 
in support of an active peace propa- 
ganda. Its latest move is the issuance 
of a questionnaire, which seeks to direct 
the minds of disciples of Jesus to the 
inquiry, What attitude does Christ de- 
mand of the Christian Church and of a 
Christian nation toward war, war arma- 
ments and active measures to secure the 
peace of the world. First of all the 
Church, if true to her Master, must hold 
and teach that war as a means of settling 
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international disputes is unthinkable. 
War never settles, always muddles, be- 
cause war is appeal to brute strength and 
not to intelligence. A Christian nation 
must exert all its influence to make 
war impossible by entering into agree- 
ments of arbitration with all its sister 
nations, by securing concerted interna- 
tional action to disarm and by restrict- 
ing its own armaments to the require- 
ments of defense alone. The same 
moral principles which guide individuals 
should determine the conduct of nations 
in their mutual relationships. What a 
gentleman would consider a disgrace in 
himself a nation should be incapable of 
doing. To steal a neighbor’s property, 
to attack an acquaintance thru fear of 
being himself set upon by him, to pre- 
serve peace with his friends by arming 
like a bandit, to maintain a code of 
laws in which revenge and retaliation 
have prominent place is as unchristian 
in a government as it is in a private 
citizen. Can a nation practice non- 
resistence? We do not know. No 
great enlightened government has tried 
it as yet. It may, however, cease to 
maintain forces for aggression and con- 
fine its inventive genius to defense. It 
should be possible for America to de- 
velop measures for self protection in 
case of attack that would render ag- 
gression on the part of other powers 
hopeless. At this stage of the world 
game America needs least of all to 
think of increasing her armament or to 
talk of her unpreparedness for war. 
Her bounden duty is to prepare for 
peace. She has offered to her now the 
most unique opportunity with which 
God has ever faced a nation. Let her 
reduce her forces, not add to them. 
Let her cement her relations with her 
two great Asiatic neighbors so as to 
guarantee permanent peace with them. 
She can do this by the simplest possible 
procedure, namely by treating them ex- 
actly as she treats other nations, by 
giving their imigrants like privileges 
with aliens hailing from Europe. With 
this act of justice as a basis all difficult 
questions of immigration between the 
three governments could be settled by 
mutual friendly agreement. The three 
nations then could address themselves 
to Europe with vast persuasive power. 
Their proposition of a Federation of 
World States on behalf of permanent 
peace would command the respect of 
Europe. The armaments of the powers ~ 
could be reduced to an effective police 
force sufficient to coerce any recalci- 
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trant nation which should begin to arm 
itself. The Churches of Christ in our 
country can preach this sort of peace 
with entire confidence in the force of 
their gospel. They can incite to the 
formation of a gigantic woman’s peace 
alliance that shall bind all the women 
of Christendom in the effort to per- 
suade men to inaugurate this era of 
good will. Whether or not the Euro- 
pean war could never have arisen if 
the churches had done their duty it is 
fruitless, if not impossible, to deter- 
mine. But certainly if disciples of Christ 
awake to their present responsibility and 
opportunity, no other great war will ever 
curse this earth. 
Deo: 
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The Patriotism of Peace. * 


ATRIOTISM is love of country. 

But love is not thrills. It is the 
flaming will that makes one gladly do 
hard things for another. Hence the dic- 
tionaries say that patriotism is devotion 
to the welfare of one’s country, the pas- 
sion to serve the nation. Let us call 
patriotism the passion to sink self for 
the common good. 

Before we can intelligently think out 
the relation to peace of this passion to 
put the common good above the interests 
of self we must get a clear idea of 
what peace means. 

Peace is a human finality. Study all 
the wars of history and you find that 
they issued in peace. War is never an 
-end in itself but only a means. Go 
mack to. what is called the state of 
nature where species fight with species 
and so-called natural selection by tle 
survival of the fittest seems to rule. 
Even there scientists like Kropotkin 
will tell you that the peaceful fraternal 
principle of mutual aid has been a 
larger factor in the development of sur- 
viving species than mutual strife. In 
other words peace prevails, peace 1¢ 

_ stronger than war, higher than war, the 
end not a mere means. 

Again war is but an incident in man’s 
development, while peace is the ulti- 
mate human economy. There may have 
been an era far back of recorded his- 
‘tory when men were always fighting, 
but the story of the ancient world 
which culminated in the Pax Romana, 

| the two centuries of peace within the 
Roman empire, leads to the conclusion 
that the normal course of human de- 
velopment is from warfare to warless- 


* Address by Dr. Scudder at the Patriotic 
Meeting in the Opera House, Feb. 21, 1915. 
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ness. The modern world irresistibly 
points in the same direction. What is 
true of the individual should hold of the 
social whole and certainly the era of 
private war has passed on earth never 
to return. Men used to resort to the 
wager of battle and_ to the duel where 
now they go to court. Society is slow- 
ly treading the same road. We already 
have an international tribunal with 
Great Powers as frequent litigants. 

This sends our thot naturally to the 
fact that war is essentially lawless while 
peace is life under law. Never in all 
the history of mankind, until the Hague 
Conferences, have all the nations syste- 
matically tried to lay down authorita- 
tive laws for warfare. And never were 
laws knocked sky higher than during 
the present European conflict. A solemn 
treaty becomes a bit of paper, guaran- 
teed neutrality an invitation to wanton 
destruction. War is the direct contra- 
dictory of law. To talk of laws of war 
is to speak of the darkness of light or 
the whiteness of jet black. War knows 
no law but brute force. Remember 
Selgium! Those two words have for 
all future time taken the place of Sher- 
man’s “War is hell” as a peace slogan, 
for hell itself is paradise beside poor 
betrayed annihilated Belgium. Now 
God’s universe is the realm of law. The 
slow progress of mankind has been the 
steady advance of law and order, God’s 
way of doing things. War, the great 
foe of law, must therefore give place to 
peace, the comrade of law. 

On opposite banks of the Rhine in 
Switzerland two towns, Basel and Klein 
Basel, faced one another. A single city 
now,they were once hostile. In Klein 
Basel the people erected a bronze statue 
which at the stroke of every hour made 
a grimace of scorn and disgust at the 
town across the stream. Whether it 
still stands a testimony to the feeling 
of men of a bygone age or not I do not 
know, -but if so it is a mere relic of 
the day when people now welded to- 
gether in closest unity were dire ene- 
mies. The story of early mankind was 
one of warring families. Then as fami- 
lies grew into clans and thence into 
tribes, these larger units were at peace 
within but hostile to one another. Next 
tribes consolidated into fighting states, 
then states pooled their issues into 
nations. Germany within the memory 
of living men was. a confederacy of 
states and not yet a nation. These 
states had formerly been mutual foes. 


In 1871 they united to form the Teu- 
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tonic Empire. Thus the sphere of war 
has narrowed. The family expelled it 
from within its own circle, then the 
tribe, next the state and finally the 
nation. There is one more great step 
for men to take. Form the World Fed- 
eration and drive war therefrom for- 
ever. 

Again the development of peace on 


earth has been characterized by the 
growth of democracy. War favors 
aristocracy. Last summer the world 


was told that if the question of Euro- 
pean peace had been left to a German 
plebiscite, not a gun would have been 
fired. The warlords decreed the awful 
carnage. Let the people rule, let politi- 
cal freedom issue in industrial democ- 
racy and wars will forever cease. That 
is the cry of the social leaders of our 
age and the world believes it true. 

Now then if these preceding propo- 
sitions be sound, if peace be the final 
goal of human development, if the reign 
of law is to sweep away war, if the 
growing solidarity of mankind is to 
banish carnage from this earth, even as 
it has created ever larger human groups 
from within which it has exiled armed 
conflict, then the animating principle, 
the patriotism of peace, must be of a 
higher order than the patriotism of 
war. For Patriotism, namely the sink- 
ing of self in the common good, forms 
the vitalizing spirit of every body poli- 
tic, whether independent tiny family be- 
fore the dawn of history or vast mod- 
ern empire upon which the sun never 
sets. Without this surrender of indi- 
vidual caprice to the welfare of the 
whole none of them can exist. The 
higher the stage of political develop- 
ment, the loftier must be the nature of 
the basic principle, of the patriotism, 
that makes each stage possible. 

The patriotism of peace is not only 
higher but harder to acquire than that 
of war. A great peaceful patriot like 
Washington or Lincoln could never be 
a coward in war. Washington was a 
veritable fighting fiend in battle. Lin- 
coln was as absolutely fearless. These 
men were great war patriots but they 
were greater peace patriots. Washing- 
ton found it easier to fight in battle 
than to endure the strain of being 
President, exposed as he was to the 
bitter abuse of numbers of his fellow 
countrymen. One canont imagine a 
true patriot in peace who would not 
show equal patriotism in war. But the 
converse is by no means true. In the 
fierce fighting before Petersburg near 
Richmond a federal company was or- 
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dered to charge a confederate bat- 
tery. The men rushed under the with- 
ering fire to the foot of the parapet. 
The colorbearer sprang on the ram- 
part and fell fairly riddled with bullets. 
A comrade grasped the staff, leaped up 
and tumbled a corpse into the arms of 
his fellows. One more tried it, the same 
result. Then a daredevil sergeant seized 
the colors, mounted the works, waved 
the flag with the cry, “Come on, boys, 
we've got em’, and cheered the men over 
to victory, while his clothing was literally 
shot to rags but his body untouched. They 
made him captain. But a few years 
after the war he died actually in the 
gutter of his town, drunk. A comrade 
of his in that fight, who was also a fel- 
low townsman, told me the story. He 
could give his life for his country in 
war but he could not give up his rum 
appetite for his country in peace. The 
patriotism of peace is a tougher job 
than the patriotism of war. It is harder 
to be a graftless politician, to obey the 
spirit of civil service reform, to de- 
clare your income conscientiously to 
the tax collector, to put country first 
and self next, aye consistently to live 
for your nation than it is to risk life 
for it in battle. It takes more grit, more 
will power. 

The patriotism of peace demands the 
sacrifice of personal effort. It is easy 
to obey in the army, everybody does 
that, the atmosphere of subordination is 
every where about. Orders are plain 
and spoken loud, at times punctuated 
with a Big Big D, to which even the 
Father of his Country is said to have 
resorted when occasion seemed to de- 
mand. But in civic life the so-called 
authorities, who are really public ser- 
vants, do not talk that way. Only the 
public conscience speaks, and sometimes 
when that is silent, only the private con- 
science tells a man to register, attend 
primaries, vote and stand up always for 
the right side on every question. This com- 
mand of the civic conscience requires a 
man to give time and thot to his coun- 
try without remuneration. Many a so- 
called good citizen prefers dollar coin- 
ing to that task. These little sacrifices 
of self are a part of peace patriotism. 

heteate larger, ones: “[ovbe a spa- 
triot in time of peace you must give up 
selfish privilege. Washington refused to 
respond to private pull when he was 
president. He would not appoint a fa- 
vorite and worthy nephew to office. 
After election in Honolulu just watch 
the working of private pull. I never 
lived in a place where nepotism was 
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more dominant than here. President 
James of the University of Illinois has 
just preached the greatest sermon I ever 
read on this subject of the patriotism of 
anti-nepotism. 

Henry Ford is teaching us on a larger 
scale in America that love of country 
calls upon rich men to sacrifice some of 
the prerogatives of money. It is not 
easy to learn the lesson that to share 
is better than to own. War with its 
spirit of “grab all you can get” never 
yet inspired men with this ideal tho the 
patriotism of peace has moved many a 
soldier in battle nobly to illustrate -this 
very virtue. 

The patriotism of peace demands that 
the citizen give up class consciousness 
for that is a war passion, race prejudice, 
for that is a fighting motive, labor soli- 
darity and capitalistic solidarity for even 
these divide men into hostile camps. The 
patriotism of peace bade America fulfil 
her promise to Cuba, keep as long as 
consistent with humanity, out of Mex- 
ico and develop the Philippines not for 
herself, but for the people of those isl- 
ands. All this means the sinking of 
self not only by the individual but by the 
nation on behalf of the common good 
both of the country and of that greater 
body politic which we call mankind. 

The patriotism of peace has».asked 
millions of men for surrender of life. 
London boasts two memorial centers St. 
Botolphs and Red Cross Hall which 
preserve and tell the splendid stories of 
heroes and heroines of peace who laid 
down their lives—engine driver, fireman, 
navvy, stewardess, maid-servant, aye and 
tiny child lives—to save others. America 
and the world will never forget Dr. Jesse 
W. Lazear who died to reveal to men 
the cause of the yellow fever scourge 
and whose sacrifice promises to rid the 
earth entirely of a pest that reaped its 
victims by the thousand. Think of the 
long coast lines of civilized lands patrol- 
led by life savers who brave death in 
every great storm, add to these the in- 
trepid fire fighters of our large cities, and 
the daring birdmen careless of self if 
only they can plus the element of air 
to the domain dominated by the human 
mind. The victories of science have 
been won at the cost of countless lives, 
quietly, joyously offered for the common 
weal. Who will ever fittingly tell the 
history of earth’s peaceful sea fighters, 
whose bravery seasons the very food we 
eat? Is there a brighter chapter in hu- 
man annals than that of the explorers 
Columbus, Magellan, Cook, Sir John 
Franklin, Livingston, Stanley, Peary, 
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Amundsen and gallant Captain Scott 
with his unforgetable goodbye: “Had 
we lived, I should have had a tale to tell 
of the hardihood, endurance and courage 
of my countrymen which would have 
stirred the heart of every Englishman?” 
Place beside all this Whitman’s tribute 
of honor to the Pioneers with its rollick- 
ing splendid measures: 


“O to die advancing on! 
Are there some of us to droop and die? 
has the hour come? 
Then upon the march we fittest die, soon 
and sure the gap is filled, 
Pioneers! O Pioneers! 


Till with sound of trumpet, 

Far, far off the daybreak call—hark how 
loud and clear I hear it wind; 
Swift! to the head of the army! Swift, 

spring to your places, 
Pioneers! O Pioneers!” 


Where even on earth’s most heroic bat- 
tlefields will you match the spirit of the 
Christian martyrs from St. Paul and 
Felicitas the maid of Carthage down to 
James Chalmers and Mary Merrill of 
Paotingfu—all, all peace patriots who, 
alone, without the glamor of arms or 
martial music, quietly sacrificed self for . 
the common good? 

The patriotism of war says. but little 
of the gentler sex, but the patriotism of 
peace is resplendent with the age long 
sacrifice of women. 


“The bravest battle that ever was fought, 
Shall I tell you where and when? 
On the maps of this world you'll find it 
NO 
It was fought by the mothers of men. 


Nay, not with cannon or battle-shot, 
With sword or with nobler pen, 
Nay, not with eloquent word or thot, 

From the lips of wonderful men— 


But deep in a walled-up woman’s heart, 
Of woman who could not yield, 

But patiently, silently bore her part, 
Lo, there is that battle field.” 


The patriotism of peace is, in the last 
analysis, the passion for humanity. The 
coast guardsman dares the thundering 
surf careless of the cold or moral 
status of the man on yonder sinking 
ship. It is enuf that he is a fellow 
human. It is because of its larger 
patriotism that peace is a supreme ideal. . 
The very nature of peace is love of the 
other side, love so genuine and strong 
that it rises above war with its selfish 
ends to the plane of readiness to sacri- 
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fice self for the sake of the higher 
value to both sides and to the world 
that come from refusal to fight. The 
inspirations of peace,—beauty, orderly 
development, larger life for all men, 
world-wide fraternity—ally it with that 
underlying principle of evolution which 
holds the mastery thruout the universe. 
Peace and the love of country which 
inspires it are godlike because God 
Himself has never yet known war in 
His own perfected character. 
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Anti-Saloon League. 


AVING met and heard Dr. Pur- 
ley A. Baker, the National Super- 
intendent of the forces arrayed against 
the saloons of America, it is not so dif- 
ficult to account for the phenomenal 
growth of the Prohibition movement. 
Dr. Baker is not only a man of tre- 
mendous convictions, but a worker of 
unbounded energy and tireless activi- 
ties. For twenty years or more he has 
marshalled the forces of righteousness, 
planning wisely the battle, leading in 
the thickest of the fight, cheering the 
timid, inspiring all with his own. opti- 
mistic faith, being firmly convinced of 
the final and utter overthrow of the 
liquor traffic, the dire curse of the day. 
Arriving in Honolulu February 22, 
accompanied by Mrs. Baker and Mr. 
Metcalf of Columbus, Ohio, a life-long 
friend, it was expected that he would 
be able to spend four weeks or a little 
more in his visit to Hawaii. But cer- 
tain conditions had arisen on the main- 
land and the time had to be cut down 
to three weeks, and later telegrams ar- 
rived from Tennessee calling urgently 
for his leadership in a local contest 
which again reduced the limit of his 
stay. Hence, much of the program for 
his tour of the other islands had to be 
greatly abbreviated, for which we were 
exceedingly sorry. 

Here in the city, the Doctor gave a 
half dozen or more splendid addresses 
_ wherein he touched the different nation- 
alities and also the life of the schools. 
The mass meetings for Japanese and 
Koreans were largely attended and un- 
usually enthusiastic. Punahou, in both 
the College and Preparatory depart- 
ments, was visited. The Annual Con- 
vention was attended by upwards of 
ninety delegates, representing all the 
different Islands and nearly all the 
races. It was in every way an en- 
couraging conference, and the meas- 


ures adopted for the future work of the 
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MEMORIAL BUILDING 


Bids are in for the Building. The. Lord-Young Co. underbids all 
competitors and offers to put up the two buildings (this includes the as- 
sembly hall which it is suggested might be called “Mission Hall’) for 


$66.800. 


The Building Committee is now assured that the estimates offered in 
the circular letter of January 1, are well within bounds, and that the total 


estimate of funds required, viz., $90,000, is reasonable. 


Furnishings and 


equipment make up the balance, with a margin for the inevitable extras. 
Regarding our assets at that time as about $46,500 we needed pledges 
to the amount of $43,500. Of this last sum about $14,000 in pledges has 


been received. 


So about $30,000 more is needed from the descendants of 


the Missionaries, and the Committee believes that such a sum from such a 


fortunate class of people is a modest amount to expect. 


However, this 


sum is wanted right away or we cannot give out our contract. 
So, those who may have been waiting to see in how far this building 
plan is the downright determination of the Board, backed by the sons and 


grandsons of the Missionary fathers, may hesitate no longer. 


ing is going through. 


This build- 


First because the work of the successors of the 


fathers requires proper housing and machinery, second because the fathers 


themselves deserve the monument. 


they are loyal enough to do it. 


As yet, they have little to commemo- 
rate them, save as one “looks around”. 
sionaries can well afford to put up this monument. 


Again the descendants of the Mis- 
Better still, we believe 


The original committee, Messrs. Lowrey, W. R. Castle and Richards 
has been increased to include Messrs. Thurston and W. F. Dillingham. 
Please address the Treasurer of the Board as early as possible. 


It may occur to someone to ask “Will the raising of funds for this building 
hamper the Board in its regular work,—will the money so provided lessen the 


annual appropriations?” 
Quite candidly, we think not. 


League will serve to extend its in- 
fluence and increase its usefulness. 
Sunday, February 28, was a red let- 
ter day. The Doctor made a stirring 
address at the morning service of Cen- 
tral Union Church, participated in the 
children’s Lincoln-Lee Legion proces- 
sion at 2 p. m., addressing fifteen hun- 
dred or more boys and girls in the 
Palace grounds, who, in their different 
groups sang enthusiastically such chor- 
uses as “Down with Rum” or “We'll 
Fight the Terrible Drink.” At 5 p. m. 
he and Bishop Hughes spoke to the 
3000 men of the 25th and lst Infantry 
assembled in front of the Immigration 
Station. It was an unique and impres- 
sive outdoor service. Chaplains Scott 
and Aiken were in charge. The Opera 
House was packed at 7:30 and Doctor 
Baker was at his best. Several of our 
Legislators were present as was also his 
Honor, the Mayor, accompanied by the 
Supervisors. More than a _ thousand 
rose at the close of the address and 
pledged the speaker their sympathy and 
support in his great work as leader of 
the movement for National Prohibition. 
After an interesting and_ profitable 
conference with the Executive Commit- 
tee and a visit to Schofield Barracks on 


No contributor of whom we Know will lessen 
his annual contribution on this account. 


Tuesday, the party left on Wednesday 
for Hilo. The volcano was visited, an 
address made to the students of Hilo 
Boarding School and the steamer 
caught on Friday for Maui. Here a 
most cordial welcome was given Doctor 
Baker. Messrs. Bowdish and Dodge 
did all in their power to make the visit 
pleasant and _ profitable. Sunday, 
March 7th, was a most busy day. The 
Doctor spoke at Makawao Church in 
the morning and in Wailuku Union 
Church at night, the Hawaiian Congre- 
gation joining with the English friends. 
Mr. Metcalf spoke at Makena in the 
forenoon and Kahului Union, upon in- 
vitation of the pastor, Rev. Howard 
Harris, in the evening. Monday the 
party visited the Wailuku public school 
and upon autoing over to Lahaina in 
the afternoon had the extreme pleasure 
of dining with Mr. and Mrs. MacDonald 
of Lahainaluna, and addressing the stu- 
dents of that most interesting school. 
Returning to Honolulu on Tuesday, 
March 9th, Doctor Baker met with the 
Advisory Committee of the League for 
lunch in the Y. M. C. A., and in the 
evening he and Mrs. Baker, with Mr. 
Metcalf, were the guests of honor at a 
reception given in the home of Mr. and 
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Mrs. Westervelt by the Buckeye Club. 
Wednesday Honolulu bade the party 
“good-bye,” sorry to have them go so 
soon, but grateful for a visit which 
means such a splendid uplift to the 


temperance work of the Islands. 
—J. W. W. 
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REASSURANCE. 


This Christian age 

And all this rage 

And lust of war! 
Where is reason, 

Where is conscience, 
Where is Christian law? 


© the sadness 
Of this madness 
That has seized 
The hearts of men! 
These betrayals 
Of ideals 

That have led 
The peoples on; 
This reversion 
Swift, dismaying, 
To the old-time 
Vogue of war. 


Clouds and darkness 
May surround Him, 
Yet God leads 

The ages on. 
Never fear you 
That the visions, 
Which He giveth, 
Will e’er vanish. 
Never fear you 
That can perish 
The ideals, 

Hearts so cherish, 
Of the blessed 

Age of peace. 


“Hope thou in God.” 
Above this flood 
Of hate and strife 
His bow doth span 
The darkened sky, 
A promise bright, 
’ That soon shall dawn 
O’er all the earth 
A fairer day, 
The day of peace, 
The day of love. 
—Collins G. Burnham. 
“Yours must be a very responsible 
position,” said a traveler to a switch- 
man who had charge of the switches 
at a junction where five lines converge. 
Brcewmuwas. theureply, ‘but’ it as? as 
nothing compared to yours as a Chris- 
tian.” 
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Superintendent’s Report 


For Quarter Ending Dec. 31, 1914. 


By Rev. Wm. Brewster Oleson, 
General Superintendent. 


HE three months ending Decem- 

ber 31, 1914, witnessed unusual 
activity in building operations. The 
Makiki Church has erected an attractive 
kindergarten building diagonally across 
from the church building. A_ neat 
house of worship has been erected at 
Hanapepe for our Japanese mission. A 
new chapel has been built at Kekaha, 
Kauai, for the Hawaiian congregation. 
New life in the church at Kaanapali is 
evidenced in the renovation of the 
church building at that place. A com- 
modious and attractive parsonage has 
been completed on the premises of our 
Portuguese Church at Hilo. A long 
felt need has been met at Paia by the 
dedication of a new community house 
in connection with the Makawao Union 


Church. The little church building at 
Nahiku has been rebuilt and _ rededi- 
cated. The beautiful modern church 


building at Kalaupapa has been corn- 
pleted to the great joy of the people 
and will soon be dedicated. An ample 
and well-appointed parsonage is being 
erected on the grounds of the Kalihi 
Union Church. The indebtedness on 
the Wailuku Union Church has been 
reduced ‘to $5000. A _ patent to the 
site of the Waiakea Settlement has been 
secured by this Board. Funds, almost 
sufficient, have been secured by the Ewa 
Hawaiian Church for the purchase of 
land at Pearl City and the erection of 
a parsonage. 


CHANGES IN PERSONNEL. 


After his prolonged vacation to the 
mainland, Rev. H. P. Judd conducted 
a teachers’ training institute in this city 
which was well conceived and should 
have had a much larger attendance. 
Rev. H. Harris has taken up his work 
at the Kahului Union Church with true 
missionary spirit. Rev. T. Hori 
been on the mainland enjoying a well- 
earned vacation from which he-~ will 
soon return, we trust, with new en- 
thusiasm for his work. Recently Rev. 
A. S. Baker observed the tenth anni 
versary of his beginning missionary 
work in Kona. Mr. Lo Yuet Fu was 
ordained to the ministry at Hanapepe, 
November 1, 1914. Mr. Okamura, our 
Japanese evangelist in Kona for many 
years, has felt obliged to return to 
Japan. Just previous to his departure 


has: 
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he brought five Japanese to unite with 
the Central Kona Church on confession 
of faith, Rev. M. Saito, formerly in 
charge of our Japanese Church at Pa- 
paikou, has been assigned to Kona to 
take the place vacated by Mr. Okamura. 
Rev. E. S. Timoteo has accepted the 
call to the Wainee Church, Lahaina, 
and has begun work there. Rev. B. T. 
Sheeley has taken up his duties as Sun- 
day School missionary in connection 
with the Kalihi Union Church. With 
the sense of great loss to our mission- 
ary interests we record the passing of 
Rev. W. P. Ferguson, D.D. Rev. Wm. 
Kamau was installed as pastor of the 
Ewa Hawaiian Church November 15, 
1914. “His fine character and spiritu- 
ality have brought into the Ewa Church 
a unity and enthusiasm that has given 
new life.” 


ENLARGING EFFICIENCY. 


It is gratifying to note many in- 
stances of enlarging usefulness outside 
the usual routine of our workers in the 
field. One busy man is calling on the 
families of two pastorless Hawaiian 
churches in his vicinity. Several of our 
workers have been the moving spirits 
in securing funds and superintending 
repairs and the erection of new build- 
ings. A valuable temperance catechism 
has been prepared by one of our mis- 
sionaries. The catechism has _ been 
translated into Hawaiian and is now 
being circulated by the Anti-Saloon 
League. A very interesting historical 
address pertaining to one of our city 
missionary enterprises was recently pre- 
pared by one of our pastors. While 
ministering to a mixed congregation, 
one of our pastors has found time’ to 
teach Bible classes among Japanese, and 
to render helpful services to Hawaiians. 
One of our traveling evangelists covers 
the whole side of one island in his min- 
istrations which are reported as being 
“assiduous and faithful, welcomed by 
the plantation authorities and his own 
people as well.” It is quite an accom- 
plishment to master the Spanish lan- 
guage sufficiently well to speak effect- 
ively to Spaniards in plantation camps; 
but it is a splendid supplement to that 
work to be able also to go from camp 
to camp speaking to Porto Ricans in 
one, and to Spaniards in another, and 
to Filipinos in another; and_ best 
of all to get these nationalities to- 
gether sometimes in the same meeting. 
That Chinese pastor must be faithful 
and effective whose influence could in- 
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Upper—American and British assembling 
their heroes of industry, come to cele- 
brate their hundred years of peace. 


Center—Uncle Sam, Columbia, John Bull, 
Britannia. 


Lower—A detail of the above Procession. 
Justices of the Peace; Indians with the 
pipe of peace. 


PEACE BRIDGE IS PROPOSED TO 
SPAN NIAGARA RIVER 


O commemorate the centennial of 

peace between Great Britain and 
the United States and mark this period 
of friendship and prosperity with an en- 
during monument, it has been proposed 
that a bridge be built to span the Niag- 
ara River, immediately below the falls, 
joining this country and Canada. Pre- 
liminary plans for such a structure have 
been drawn by a member of an Ameri- 
can committee which has the matter in 
charge, but the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war has temporarily interfered 
with any attempt which might have 
been made to execute the idea. If 
built as designed, the bridge would be 
a white, single-arch, reinforced-concrete 
structure, and the fifth bridge over the 
river below the falls. Two of the 
bridges now in use are of steel-arch 
construction, one .steel centilever, and 
the other suspension. 

—Popular Mechanics. 
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One Himidred Years 
ot Pleace 


1500 Participate 


and thousands from many nations join 
in congratulating the United States 
and Great Britain on their centennary 
of peace 
in a 
GRAND PAGEANT 
on Alexander Field, Feb. 27, 1915. 


kee in these days when war is 
the supreme topic of discussion 
Hawaii’s sentiments in behalf of peace 
have found expression in a pageant and 
drama that will not fail to be noticed 
in many parts of the world. 

The Peace Pageant was undertaken 
by the managers of The Friend and 
was to have taken place on Feb. 20th, 
almost the exact anniversary of the rati- 
fication of the Treaty of Ghent, but was 
driven under cover by the storm on 
that day, to emerge in splendor under a 
perfect sky one week later, and we here 
present some of its striking features. 
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A VOICE FROM KOREA. 
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Peace hath her victories no less than war. 


Over the distant hills come the repre- 
sentatives of many nations, to witness 
the triumph of Peace and join in con- 
gratulation. 


It is greatly to be regretted that no 
adequate pictures are available of that 
portion of the pageant which took place 
upon Rocky Hill, and which was prob- 
ably the most spectacular feature of all. 
This splendid feature was created and 
executed by Miss Emily V. Warinner. 
Miss Warinner after exposure on the 
day of the storm, though in dire need 
of home care, still bent upon the suc- 
cess of the pageant, worked strenuously 
through the following days and more 
than deserves the success she attained. 
She managed the mountain groups with 
masterly skill. 


‘Salutation to the Prince of 
Peace. 


This was the opening scene of the 
pageant. It massed on the mountain 
side one thousand of the 1500 people 
who took part. These represented the 
nations of the earth who from afar had 
heard the fame of the American- 
British celebration and were coming 
both to witness the event and to add 
their congratulations. 

When the Hawaiian Band began to 
play at the hour of opening, no one 
was visible on the mountain side; but 
suddenly at a bugle call the nations 
came forth from their hiding and posed, 
in the brilliance of their native costumes 


The rising generation of a fourth part 
of the human race joins in the plea 
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on different commanding bluffs of the 
hill. When all had thus taken their 
position, the opening strains of the 
famous ‘‘Recessional,” nd 


‘Tord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
“Lest we forget, lest we forget.” 

were played by the band as a signal to 
these ten national groups to turn and 
face the cliff of the mountain, where at 
the crest, there appeared for a moment 
a living representation of the great 
Peace Monument, The Christ of the 
Andes. Beholding the cross and the 
hand raised in benediction upon their 
errand of peace, this multitude upon 
the mountain, with uplifted hands from 
which 1000 white handkerchiefs floated 
to the breeze, gave their Salutation to 
the Prince of Peace. The scene. was 
most impressive, the effect of it seem- 
ing to give unity and grandeur to the 
whole celebration throughout its varied 
play of feelings, now dramatic, now 
humorous, and again boisterous in the 
exuberance of international good-will. 


The Procession of the Nations. 


At the disappearance from view of 
The Christ of the Andes, the nations 
came winding down the hill, passed un- 
der a white arched gateway and filed to 
their places on the spacious terrace 
back of the stage. Here a full view 
was afforded to the audience of a dis- 
play of beautiful and varied national 
costumes such as could rarely be seen 
outside a country like Hawaii, where 
these nationalities all live in harmony 
side by side. One group bearing 120 
silk flags of Great Britain and the 
United States, dissolved into two com- 
panies, the American flags moving to a 
position where they would form a back- 


And from the Land of the Rising Sun they Come! 
Photo by Williams 
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ground for John Bull’s procession when 
it should enter, and the British flags 
moving to form a background for Uncle 
Sam’s expected procession. 

When all were seated the Interna- 
tional Peace Flag, whose three stream- 
ers can be distinguished in the center 
of the panorama, was set in position as 
binding together the British and Ameri- 
can national banners. This was done 
by Mrs. Alice Park, of Palo Alto, Cal. 
who displayed this particular flag in 
the Hague Peace Conference during its 
sessions of 1913. 


PLOWSHARES AND PRUNING- 
HOOKS. 


Following this was a drill of plow- 
shares and pruning-hooks, in prospect 
of the day when ‘men shall beat. their 
swords into plowshares and their spears 
into pruning-hooks.” These implements 
had been made by the Koreans, nearly 
200 of whom came the week - before 
from the other side of the island, walk- 
ing twenty miles after a hard day’s 
work, in order to take part in the 
pageant. As the rain prevented the 
pageant, and they were unable to come 
a second time, they kindly loaned the 
implements for others to use, and the 
Kamehameha Boys, on short 
took that part and gave a drill. 


The Drama. 


The drama, “One Hundred Years of 
meace, | prepared by Mr. James A. 
Wilder, now commenced with the ap- 
pearance of a majestic and grandly 
costumed impersonation of War, issuing 
forth from his war tent and assuming 
undisputed possession of the world. He 
was represented by Mr. Clifton Tracy. 
Three’ Furies, however, clung to him 
wherever he moved. These were Fam- 
ine, Pestilence and Horror. Here rose 
from the assembled nations the plaintive 
song, “Tenting Tonight, wishing for 
the dawn of Peace.’ One hundred 
voices sang the solo, and 1000 joined 
in the chorus. 


MARCH OF .THE TWO: CELE 
BRATING NATIONS. 


Peace, represented by Miss M. Nel- 
son, and followed by her attendants, 
Abundance, Industry and Contentment, 
‘now comes forth from a wigwam at 
the other end of the field. Peace and 
War contend in argument, but War is 
crowded into the background by the 
coming of the representatives of the 
two celebrating nations, America and 
Great Britain, each accompanied by 


notice, 
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hundreds of their heroes of peace and 
industry, entering with stately step to 
the strains of their national songs. 


BREAKING THE FLAG. 


When Columbia and Uncie Sam, led 
by Flower Girls, arrived and were es- 
corted into the presence of Peace, all 
paused a few moments for the cere- 
mony of “Breaking the Flag’—the un- 
furling from the main flagstaff of the 
Stars and Stripes, by Mrs. M. A. A. 
Baker, whose family relationship to 


Replica of the Peace Monu- 
ment 


The Christ of the Andes. 


be . id . % 


let 


On Earth, Peace, Good will to 
Men. 


Photo by Kodagraph Co. 


the American Minister that in 1815 con- 
veyed the Treaty of Ghent to the Ameri- 
can Government, gave a special sig- 
nificance to the rite. This event was 
concluded by the playing of the Star 
Spangled Banner and the salute of 
twenty-one guns. 


BUR VINGS THE.“ HATCHET. 


A fanfare of trumpets then brought 
in the British Procession, Britannia and 
John Bull were escorted into the pres- 
ence of Peace, greetings and congratu- 
lations were exchanged by all in happy 
expressions, and Indian chiefs from 
both sides of the 3000 miles of unforti- 
fied frontier that stretches between the 
United States and Canada, came forth 


2 
with a blood-stained hatchet to be 
buried, and a pipe of peace to be used 
in commemoration of the peace that is 
and evermore shall be between us. 


MAKE WAY FOR ARBITRATION. 


War scenting the battlefield as he 
sees the bloody axe, revives his spirits 
and cries, “It shall be reddened - yet 
again,’ but is quickly driven from the 
field by the nations who have no further 
use for him, and in his stead comes 
little Arbitration, clad in rags, like one 
neglected, but asking for a chance to 
play. Gladly they welcome her, dress 
her in cloth of gold, and with a wreath 
of lilies crown her Queen. The air is 
rent with cheers, led in turn by John 
Bull, Uncle Sam, and Britannia and the 
whole assemblage breaks forth into song 
to the words, “My Country “Tis of 
thee: 


THANKS: 


Where 1500 people join in giving 
such a pageant, each contributing a val- 
uable share, and many furnishing spe- 
cial features of high merit, it becomes 
impossible to give credit to all where 
credit is richly due. They find their re- 
ward not in personal recognition, but 
in the share they have had in exalting 
Peace and her heroes of industry and 
sacrifice, and in raising her voice so 
high that it will sound even above the 
din of haughty war. 

Yet there are some names not yet 
mentioned that must stand out because 
of what they represented in the play. 
The characters of Britannia and John 
Bull were taken by Miss Ethel Damon, 
and Mr. C. G. Bockus; of Columbia and 
Uncle Sam by Miss Anne Van Schaick 
and Mr. Ken C. Bryan; Indian Chiefs 
by Prot. OWA Bryan, and Revi He P. 
Judd, and Arbitration by Miss Lucile 
Aflague. The dramatic instruction was 
under the charge of Mr. W. D. Adams. 
Captain Berger spared no pains in help- 
ing to carry out the musical program. 
Four choruses of 100 voices each were 
rendered by students from the Mid Pa- 
cific Institute, McKinley High School, 
Punahou Academy and the Kamehameha 
Schools. The superintending director of 
the music was Mr. George Andrus, who 
ably handled his big task of coordinating 
the Band, and the great chorus. Special 
thanks were due also to Mrs. C. F. 
Schmutzler of Punahou and Miss Clara 
Ziegler of McKinley High School for 
their efficient aid in equipping the Amer- 
ican and British processions; to Rev. T. 
Okumura and Mr. Young M. Park for 
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their unremitting toil in behalf of the 
parts taken by the Japanese and Ko- 
reans, and to the Normal School for 
supplying for the cast so many who were 
trained for their parts a year ago, while 
Mr. Wilder was here to imbue them 
with his own dramatic ideals. 


SHOULD THERE BE A MEMORIAL 


The Pageant will live long in the 
memory of those who took part in, and 
those who beheld it. Moving pictures 
will tell its story in places far distant. 
It has even been suggested that, fol- 
lowing the custom of leaving a_per- 
manent memorial of great anniversaries. 
it would be a beautiful idea to perpe- 
tuate the memory of Hawaii's celebration 
of the One Hundred Years of Peace 
following the Treaty of Ghent, by build- 
ing, in moss-grown lava rock on the 
grey crest of Rocky Hill, a cross that 
shall stand as testimony to the faith of 
Hawaii that the bond of peace has been 
forever established between these two 
nations, a faith so well expressed by 
the author of the Pageant in the words 
put in the mouth of John Bull, “So be it. 
In this time of a century the relations be- 
tween us have so improved that I think 
we are warranted in believing what all 
reflecting men earnestly hope, that an- 
other war between England and Amer- 
ica has become an impossibility.” 


—F.S.S. 


“Mary, why didn’t you sound the 
dinner gong?” 

“Please, ’m, I couldn’t find it.” 

“Why, there it is on the hall-table!” 

“Please, ’m, you said this morning 
that was the breakfast gong.’—The 
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War, worried by his Furies, and abhorred by his ar 


The International Peace Flag. 


The international peace flag is made by placing all the national flags to- 
gether on a background of white, the color of the flag of truce. The design 
used for a banner displayed at the Hague Peace Congress in 1913, has three 
long streamers or pennants suspended from a rosette or bow of white ribbon. 
On two of these, fifty miniature flags are sewed, so that white is around and 
between them all. On the center ribbon are the words, “Peace to all nations.” 

White flags of truce have been used when armies wanted to stop fighting 
long enough to talk about treaties and peace. The time has come when nations 
want to stop killing, and make world treaties, and establish an era of peace. 
The new flag is the emblem of ‘the new idea, internationalism. 

National flags divide nations from each other. The international peace 
flag unites, not divides. It breaks down the inherited prejudice of race, and 
says that all men are brothers. 

Let us make peace flags and use them whenever any flags are used, at pub- 
lic ceremonies, and in all schools. 


ALICE PARK: 


PROCLAMATION BY AMERICAN 
PEACE CENTENARY COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE CENEERE ION 
OF A CENTURY OF PEAGESGE- 
TWEEN ENGLISH - SPEAKING 
PEOPLES: 


To the People of the United States: 


One hundred years ago there was 
signed at Ghent, in Flanders, the treaty 
of peace between Great Britain and the 
' United States, which marked the close 
of what has happily proved to be the 
last war between English-speaking peo- 
ples of the earth. Today the city of 
Ghent is at the very center of the ter- 
rible conflict that rages in Europe. The 
American Peace Centenary Commit- 
tee cannot permit this anniversary to 
pass without inviting the thoughtful at- 
tention of their fellow citizens to the 
contrast presented by the century-long 
period of peace which English-speaking 
peoples have enjoyed among themselves 
on the one hand, and the appalling de- 
struction of life, property and great 


Peace and her Attendants, 
Abundance, Industry and Contentment. 
Little Arbitration at right. 


Photo by Gurrey. 
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monuments of civilization which the 
European war involves on the other. 
It had been our confident hope that the 
example which the English-speaking 
peoples have set in their relations with 
each other would be followed by the 
other great nations of the earth in their 
several international relations. It had 
been our earnest desire that the spirit 
of peaceful and friendly cooperation 
with each of these peoples manifests 
toward the people of the United States 
would also mark their dealings with one 
another. Unfortunately this was not to 
be, and we are sorrowfully called upon 
to mark our centenary celebration in the 
midst of the most terrible and destruct- 
ive war that history records. 

Even at such a time, we must ayow 
once more our emphatic faith in the 
supremacy of justice, over force, of law 
over might. We rejoice in the peace- 
ful relations of a hundred years among 
all English speaking peoples, and par- 
ticularly in the undefended and un- 
fortified line, nearly four thousand 

~ miles in length, which divides the ter- 
ritory of the United States from that of 
the Dominion of Canada. The mutual 
trust, forbearance and helpfulness which 
make that undefended boundary a link 
and not a barrier between two peoples, 
we offer as an example to our warring 
brothers across the sea. 
--It had been our purpose, when our 
committee was organized in 1910, to 
plan for a great celebration of the cen- 
tenary anniversary by various methods 
which have now, because of the terrible 
war which is still convulsing Europe 
and disturbing the whole world, become 
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sals, is banished from the Assembly of the Nations. 
Photo by courtesy of Army and Navy News 


impracticable until the close of the con- 
flict. 

But we appeal to the people in all 
the states and to all civic bodies to 
mark this notable anniversary by suit- 
able exercises in the churches of all 
denominations on the 14th of February, 
the date agreed upon for that purpose 
with our associate, the Canadian com- 
mittee; by formal addresses at the capi- 
tals of the respective states on the 17th 
and 18th of February, the dates of the 
ratification and proclamation of the 
treaty; and also by appropriate exer- 
cises in all the schools on the 22nd day 
of February, or on such later date or 
dates in the spring of 1915 as may be 
locally preferable, by which all the 
children of America should be instruct- 


Pestilence and Horror 
dogging his steps. 


War, with Famine, 
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R. L. Noggle, Staff Photographer. 


ed on the significance of this great 
event, and of the happy prospect which 
is assured to us, in spite of this horrible 
war, of another century of continued 
peace between all the English-speaking 
peoples of the world. 


(Signed) 


Joseph H. Choate, Chairman, New York. 

William Howard Taft, New Haven. 

Thomas F. Bayard, Wilmington., 

George W. Burleigh, New York. 

Nicholas Murray Butler, New York. 

Andrew Carnegie, New York. 

William A. Clark, New York. 

John D. Crimmins, New York. 

Rt. Rev. James H. Darlington, 
Harrisburg. 


William C. Demorest, New York. 
Henry S. Drinker, South Bethlehem. 
J. Taylor Ellyson, Richmond. 
Woodbridge N. Ferris, Lansing. 
John H. Finley, Albany. 

Austen G. Fox, New York. 

Albert Eugene Gallatin, New York. 
James Cardinal Gibbons, Baltimore. 
Samuel Gompers, Washington. 

W. O. Hart, New Orleans. 

Job E. Hedges, New York. 

William B. Howland, New York. 
Andrew B. Humphrey, New York. 
Harry Pratt Judson, Chicago. 
Theodore Marburg, Baltimore. 
Henry C. Morris, Chicago. 

Robert C. Morris, New York. 
William Church Osborn, New York. 
Alton B. Parker, New York. 

Elihu Root, Washington. 

Francis Lynde Stetson, New York. 
John A. Stuart, New York. 

Oscar S. Straus, New York. 
Frank S. Streeter, Concord. 
Wardner Williams, Denver. 


AGRE 
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OUR ANSWER. 
Honolulu, T. H., Feb. 27, 1915. 


To the American 
Committee, 


Joseph H. Choate, Chairman, 
New York. 

Gentlemen :—Your appeal to the Peo- 
ple of the United States to mark, with 
suitable exercises, the anniversary of the 
ratification and proclamation of the 
Treaty of Ghent was duly received. 

The people of Hawaii’ have this day 
responded thereto by the production of 
a Pageant of Peace in which 1500 per- 
sons took part, and of which a descrip- 
tion is herewith enclosed. 


Peace Centennary 


Respectfully yours, 
FRANK S: SCUDDER, 
Managing Editor of The Friend, Chair- 
man of the Peace Pageant. 


Me Mo &% 
ee me we 


The Chairman of the Peace Pageant 
wishes personally to thank all the par- 
ticipants for their patience and cheerful- 
ness under the inconvenience of the rain 
on Feb. 20th, and for their ready re- 


sponse to the call for service again on 
the 27th. 


APPRECIATION. 


As directors of the Peace Pageant, we 
wish to express our hearty thanks to all 
participants for standing by us faithfully 
and thus contributing to the success of 


MRS. GEORGE LIVINGSTON BAKER, 


Grand-daughter of Lieut. Col. Armistead, 
whose gallantry inspired the writing of 
The Star Spangled Banner; Grand-niece 
of Christopher Hughes, who in 1815 was 
the American Minister at The Hague, 
and in whose care the original Treaty of 
Ghent was brought to the State Depart- 
ment at Washington. 


the Pageant, which has been generally 
spoken of as one of the finest events of 
the Carnival. 

Hoping that it is a satisfaction to them 
to have had a share in voicing Hawaii’s 
sentiments in behalf of the world peace, 
we remain, 


Yours Respectfully, 


PRANK YS SCUDDER: 
EMT VY V. WARINNER. 


Upper Left—The hatchet is buried to the 
accompaniment of weird music and dance. 


Lower Left—Drill of Plowshares and Prun- 
ing-hooks. : 


Center and Right—Prince and Princesses 
of India who joined the British Proces- 
sion. 


News of the death of Miss Bessie 
Woods in Shanghai, China, has been 
received. Miss Woods will be remem- 
bered as the successor to Mrs. Elijath 
Mackenzie in the Chinese Mission at 
Kauluwela under Mr. F. W. Damon. 
She arrived in Honolulu in 1901 as -a 
worker in the Peniel Mission. She was 
a native of Ontario, Canada, and most 
of her early life was spent in the ser- 
vice of the Salvation Army. In 1905 
she returned to Canada for recupera- 
tion, and the following year went to 
Shanghai where she was engaged in 
active missionary work to the time of 
her death. On January 16 she was 
sent to an isolation hospital suffering 
from smallpox and typhus fever and 
died three days later. Miss Woods was 
a consecrated worker and made many 
friends both here and in the orient. 


O, oe 6% 
eo %e Me 


The fear of criticism prevents the 
lavnching of more enterprises than any 
other one thing. A man standing in 
front of a taxidermist store window 
criticised an owl in these words: “That 
owl is not stuffed right, its head is not 
on right, the body is not poised right, 
the feathers are not. fixed right and if: 
I could not stuff an owl better than 
that I would go out of the taxidermist 
buisness.” As he finished speaking, the 
owl, turning his head, blinked his eye! 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 
(Continued from Page 56) 


duce two women and two children to 
ride horse-back recently a distance of 
sixty miles to be baptized in church. As 
this same pastor had won the father of 
that family to Christ three years before, 
and now the whole family has been 
won, we may well believe that he does 
thoroughly what he undertakes to do, 
even though it be sixty miles away. One 
of our Filipino evangelists, now recu- 
perating on another island, recently 
preached in a Hawaiian church in Eng- 
lish, taught a class of Japanese in a 
near-by Sunday School, and held a 
Filipino service in several dialects in a 
Hawaiian church. There are about fifty 
Filipinos in that locality speaking seven 
different dialects. Standing in a crowd 
of about thirty, on his first interview 
with them, he spoke to them individu- 
ally, to each in the dialect of each, until 
he had said something to the company 
in each of the seven dialects spoken, 
whereat he reports quaintly that “that 
made them surprised.” 


PASSING SHADOWS. 


Some discouraging features are men- 
tioned. One is the lack of capable men 
to serve in responsible positions in the 
church; another, the depressing effect 
of lessening attendance; another, dif- 
ficulties encountered in promoting Bible 
study; another, the inability to use to 
the full one’s time and energy with 
present facilities for travel; another, the 
loss of co-workers on account of ill- 
health or departure from the territory; 
another, the disheartening delay in se- 
curing new workers; another, the active 
opposition to evangelistic services; an- 
other, the difficulty of providing ade- 
quately alike for a soldier and civilian 
constituency; another, the problem of 
how to arrest the development of the 
city hoodlum. 


THE DAWNING DAY. 


Close contact with actual conditions 
in the field makes discouragements very 
real. But the realization of what they 
are, is the fundamental requisite in the 
Christian strategy that is to cope with 
them successfully. And many of. our 
workers are meeting with real success 
in undertaking to solve their own par- 
ticular problem. Thus many report bet- 
ter attendance on religious services; in- 
creasing interest in the great truths of 
religion; a steady tide of accessions to 
our churches; the return to church serv- 
ices of those who have been delinquents 
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for years; the creation of new preach- 
ing stations; and the measure of thor- 
oughness with which workers are reach- 
ing out to occupy new territory for 
Christ. One of our missionaries has 
met with most grateful welcome among 
some of the socially submerged, who 
have said to him, “We are so glad you 
have come to us. No minister or priest 
has ever come to see us before.’ An- 
other reports that plantation laborers in 
several camps, who were once fanatic- 
ally opposed to the preaching of the 
gospel are now eager to make _ public 
profession of faith in Christ. Still an- 
other tells of a forward movement in a 
small community where an organization 
has been effected for community better- 
ment, a new and attractive building has 
been provided for worship and _ social 
gatherings, and where regular preach- 
ing services are now held twice a month. 
Another rejoices in the organization of 
a new Chinese church at Hanapepe. 


OUR WOMEN TO THE FRONT. 


Many earnest, faithful, praying men 
and women are in our churches all 
over the territory; and where there are 
not capable men, there are capable 
women. Thus there are seventeen Sun- 
day Schools, or one in every six, that 
have women superintendents. This is 
an index of the responsible share which 
women have in the activities of many 
of our churches, especially our Hawa- 
iian and Union churches. 


CREATING BETTER TEACHERS. 


It is a long and slow process to build 
up a better teaching force in our Sun- 
day Schools; but encouraging results 
are being gained in this particular, es- 
pecially outside of Honolulu, through 
the patient leadership of Rev. H. P. 


KODAKS 
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Judd. This work is being splendidly 
supplemented by the Bible School at 
Kawatahao Church which is sending out 
large classes each year of young men 
and women who have had teacher train- 
ing in the Normal School, and who 
have been grounded in a popular knowl- 
edge of the Bible in the Bible School. 


SOWING THE WORD. 


We would specially commend the 
activity of some of our workers in the 
distribution of Bibles and portions of 
the Scriptures. The word of God is a 
silent force in the home and in the 
heart, of utmost value to every worker 
in his effort to win men to God. Every 
worker should have a share in dis- 
tributing Bibles in the language of the 
people among whom he labors. 

It is worthy of note that Kalihi Union 
Church is continuing its service to the 
community formerly rendered by it as 
a Settlement; and under more advan- 
tageous conditions. We could wish 
that all our Settlements wete connected 
up with a religious organization on the 
premises, thus securing unity and we 
believe efficiency in the highest terms. 


WORKERS ALERT. 


It is a hopeful sign when our work- 
reach out after new avenues of 
One is eager to take on added 
preaching services, at a considerable 
distance, where there are no _ services 
now. Another, alert to see an opening, 
is ready to inaugurate preaching serv- 
ices in a new homestead region. An- 
other is impatient to get to the tough- 
est camps away from the railroad. The 
means for transportation into these dis- 
tant and out-of-the-way places is the 
unknown quantity. One plantation man- 
ager has contributed to the solution by 
making a conditional pledge of $10 per 
month. We hope he is the first term in 
the equation that will convert our un- 
known quality into a known one. 


GOOD WILL TO MEN. 


The great social event of each year 
in our churches and mission stations is 
the observance of Christmas. The per- 
vasive Christmas spirit provides enter- 
tainment and fellowship for many who 
are merely on the rim of Christian in- 
fluences for the rest of the year. At 
Christmas time they are brought into 
closer contact with our workers and 
their converts. The attendance has 
been unusually large at the entertain- 
ments of the Christmas season. One 
of our workers and his wife made over 


ers 
activity. 
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150 children of three different nation- 
alities happy, in half a dozen planta- 
tion camps, with gifts made by the 
workers themselves. The expenditures 
for Christmas entertainments were less 
than usual, in some instances at least, 
“in view of contributions for relief of 
those affected by war.” 


DRYEAS, SCAM ISTICS: 

The close of the quarter marks also 
the close of the calendar year, and also 
of the statistical year of the churches. 
Some of the tabulated results, coming 
as they do from officials of one hun- 
dred and six churches, place before us 
some facts from the entire field which 
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would not otherwise be reported. 

The Congregational Year Book for 
the previous year, reporting the statis- 
tics for forty-seven states and four ter- 
ritories, showed that the state of Massa- 
chusetts held the place of honor as hav- 
ing had the largest number of acces- 
ions on confession of faith, viz, 598, and 
that Hawaii stood next with a total of 
539. The accessions to the churches in 
Hawaii for the past year shows a gain 
over the preceding year of 67, or a 
total of 606, and Massachusetts is yet 
to be heard. from. 

The total membership in our churches 
is now 8996, or 4 less than 9000, thus 
showing a net gain of 164, in the face 
of a radical revision of church rolls in 
the interest of greater accuracy. 

It is gratifying to note that 97 
churches during the past year contrib- 
uted to the Hawaiian Board. Of the 
remaining nine, two have been without 
services during the year, thus reducing 
the number to seven, four of which are 
pastorless. 

If we exclude Central Union Church, 
it would appear that the remaining one 
hundred and five churches increased 
their contributions to the Hawaiian 
Board during the past year by $1043. 


METHODS AND MEANS. 


Recent endeavors to locate certain 
facts in the history of the Board have 
developed a serious lack in the minutes 
of former years, in that there are neither 
marginal references or any index to 
facilitate the search for information. 
This defect should be remedied at an 
early date. 

Arrangements as to the possible use 
of the auditorium in the rear of the 
proposed new building of the Board 
have been making progress somewhat 
in advance of the erection of the build- 
ings. Thus the plan to house the 
Young People’s League, under Rev. A. 
Akana, in the new auditorium, for Sun- 
day services, has been heartily wel- 
comed by the League and has received 
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the unanimous approval of the mem- 
bers of the Kawaiahao Church at a 
meeting held January 20, 1915. We-are 
waiting for the building itself now, hop- 
ing that it will prove a large factor in 
developing this promising undertaking 
and provide attractive English-speaking 
services for a large number of Hono- 
lulu’s young men and women. 


OUR PRESSING PROBLEM. 


Perhaps the most serious problem 
facing our forces in the field is to meet 
wisely and effectually the situation cre- 
ated by the awakening of over 1200 
Japanese to their spiritual need under 
the recent labors of Rev. M. Kimura. 
Thus far the accessions to the Japanese 
churches have not been numerous as a 
result of this evangelistic movement. 
It may be early yet to estimate the 
thoroughness and lasting quality of the 
work done. The situation is one of 
grave concern as to the wise harvesting 
of the results, and may well be a spe- 
cial call to prayer and to renewed ef- 
fort. Bible classes have been started 
in some localities to give instruction to 
converts; and leaflets have been distrib- 
uted inviting converts to specific forms 
of Christian activity; and pastors and 
evangelists are faithfully undertaking to. 
meet the situation. But the need is a 
grave one and its call should make us 
all sober with the sense of responsibility 
to awakened souls. 

While the reports for the quarter 
have in the main set forth explicit in- 
formation covering the whole period in 
review, some reports have been exceed- 
ingly meager, and. give evidence of 
hasty preparation. 

The Board is to be congratulated on 
the patient and faithful application of 
the workers in the field, for their per- 
sonal devotion, for their readiness to 
enlarge their usefulness, and for the 
measure of wise supervision that is so 
essential. For where that supervision 
is most frequent and timely we mark 
the best results. 
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Men Working for Men. 


By PAUL SUPER. 
SWIMMING POOL. 


An artesian well is now being drilled 
on the Y. M. C. A. premises as a source 
of water supply for the new swimming 
pool. Money for the pool was received 
as a Christmas gift, and a committee 
at once made plans for its construction. 
The question of water supply was care- 
fully considered and the drilling of an 
artesian well adopted as the most eco- 
nomical plan. All the cold water used 
in the building will be supplied by this 
well, which will be completed in about 
two months. The well is estimated as 
having to be drilled, some 850 feet deep. 
The Directors and Trustees of the As- 
sociation have arranged to borrow the 
money for the well. The saving in 
water bills will pay the interest and 
eventually retire the note. 

A NEW SECRETARYSHIP. 

Beginning the first of May, Mr. L. 
R. Killam will become Oriental Secre- 
tary of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation and give all his time to the 
development of the Japanese, Korean, 
and Chinese branches of the Associa- 
tion. This new secretaryship is made 
possible by an annual subscription of 
$1800 for this purpose. Mr. Killam 
has been Religious Work Secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A. for two and a half 
years. During recent months he has 
shown special skill and interest in work 
for the Japanese and Chinese of the 
city, and his new position is the logical 
outcome of efficient service with this 
important element of our population. 
Mr. Killam has promoted Bible study 
with great success among the educated 
Japanese, and won many of them to 
membership in the Japanese Y. M. C. 
A. He enters a great field with fas- 
cinating possibilities. 

BILIPIN© Yau. oC. uk. 

The racial expansion of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association has now 
included the Filipino. At the request 
of a number of young men of that race 
an Association has been organized 
among them. Mr. A. E. Larimer, sec- 
retary of the men’s department of the 
Central Association is helping develop 
the organization, which is already do- 
ing effective work along employment 
lines. Educational and religious fea- 
tures have been inaugurated. 


BOOMS FeLUBS: 
The extension work of the Associa- 
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tion, under the leadership of Mr. S. W. 
Robley, has reached dimensions never 
before contemplated. The results in 
attendance are astonishing, and the ex- 
tent of the boys’ appreciation is indi- 
cated by the regular manner in which 
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they pay their monthly dues. No boy 
is considered a member unless he pays 
his dues regularly. The report for 
February is interesting in this connec- 
tion, and be it remembered there were 
several things going on in February 
besides boys’ club work. A carnival, 
for instance, very attractive to young 
Hawaii. 

There are seven clubs, Kauluwela, 
Kakaako Seniors, Kakaako Juniors, 
Star-Bulletin Newsboys, Korean Com- 
pound, Kaimuki, and Manoa, a new 
club. These clubs held a total of 49 
meetings during February, with an at- 
tendance of 1565. There are 356 mem- 
bers. Mr. Robley has certainly made 
good and found a great field of use- 
fulness. 


PRISON AID SOCIETY: 


Religious workers who have been in- 
terested in the Y. M. C. A. jail work 
for a number of years have organized 
a society to give financial and other aid 
to deserving prisoners upon their be- 
ing paroled or discharged. The so- 
ciety 1s organized as a committee of the 
Y. M. C. A., and has Mr. Robley as its 
business agent. It will prevent dupli- 
cation in rendering assistance to pris- 
oners, and weed out frauds. 


| Central Union Notes 


MONG the most efficient of all of 

Central Union’s Kingdom forces 
are its two organizations of women— 
The Woman's Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions and The Women’s Society of Cen- 
tral Union Church. 

In order that the readers of “The 
Friend” may see for themselves what 
a wide field of usefulness these organ- 
izations have and how numerous and 
how practical are the various forms of 
service which the women of _ this 
church are constantly rendering, we 
give up our page this month to the re- 
ports submitted by the presidents of the 
two societies at the Annual Meeting of 
the Church recently. 

The Woman’s Board of Missions for 
the Pacific Islands, organized in June, 
1871, is now 43% years old. 

As a society it has grown with the 
years in strength, ability and achieve- 
ment. There have been nine regular 
meetings since the one reported in the 
Year Book of 1914, with an average 
attendance of 103. 

We have committed ourselves to 
active work in the Child Welfare pro- 
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ject. We are making an earnest effort 
to get more women personally interested 
in the work of the Woman’s Board. 
Any woman may now become a mem- 
ber by giving a _ regular monthly 
amount, however small, to the Treasury. 

A greater effort is being made to get 
into closer personal touch with our 
workers in the different departments, 
which have been supported by this 
Board for many years; Chinese, Jap- 
anese, Portuguese and Hawaiian. 

As individual members we stand 
ready to answer calls for hospital sup- 
plies, food and clothing for needy 
households, and to furnish assistance 
in club work to the different heads of 
departments already in the field, for 
longer or shorter periods as needed. 

In November two Christmas boxes 
were sent to China, one to Miss Ellis 
of Luitsnigchow, the second to Mrs. 
Wickes, the foreign missionary sup- 
ported by the Central Union Church. 
Linksingchow is one of the two foreign 
mission stations to which this Society 
contributes every year. 

The contents of the boxes were ar- 
ticles most desired by these ladies for 
distribution among the poor of North 
China, and were made in Honolulu by 
Chinese and American women, teachers 
and girls in the public schools, while 
many ladies throughout the city. par- 
ticipated in this work of loving help. 
These boxes also contained personal 
gifts sent by the children of Central 
Union Church for the poor children in 
China. 

A letter from Mrs. Wickes acknowl- 
edging the receipt of the box sent to 
her, says in substance, That every ar- 
ticle found the person for whom it was 
best suited. Even the charm of wrap- 
pings was not lost upon the recipients. 

During the year the Woman’s Board 
has been favored by addresses from 
Rev. J. S. Worley of Japan, and Miss 
Adams of Ohayama, and Mrs. A. S. 
Baker of Kona, Hawaii, who gave very 
interesting addresses. Mr. and Mrs. 


Bowen of the Palama Mission told us_ 


of the opening among the young peo- 
ple of that part of the city, for work 
of all kinds, physical, intellectual and 
spiritual, to be furnished by all whose 
hearts and time permitted. Miss Ster- 
rit told of the complex conditions to be 
found in the Girls’ Industrial Home. 
Why the years passed in that institu- 
tion failed of producing the desired re- 
sults, because they were so limited, and 
there was no corresponding influence 
to protect and help them after leaving 
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its shelter. She favored an “Indeter- 
minate Sentence” and industries to en- 
gage them on their return to outside 
life. 

Miss Bergen also spoke along the 
same lines, while Judge Whitney spoke 
of prospective legislation to be enacted 
in behalf of all such young people, and 
aids prepared to help them stand for 
what they had been striving during the 
period of their detention. 

The Executive Committee met during 
Lent to study the book, “The King’s 
Business,” and to plan and pray for 
the steady advance of the world-wide 
mission work. 

The-extreme and continued illness of 
Miss Laura Green has temporarily sus- 
pended some of the work in the Hawa- 
iian Department. Mrs. May Wilcox 
has had charge of the Moiliili Sunday 
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School and directed the Hawaiian Bible 
readers. 


It was given to this Society to stand 
very still in the presence of our Lord 
and Master as he removed to His Eter- 
nal Kingdom and Higher service our 
beloved Mrs. Scudder, for years the 
consecrated President of this Board. 
One of her last acts was a gift to the 
Society of $100, to extend the work 
in which she was so much interested. 
No words can express the influence of 
her sweet spirit, which to the very 
last was expressed in her words, “He 
knows.” 

Into the calm of God’s beautiful night 

Floated our sister, an angel of light. 

Gently she passed from the clasp of 
each hand 

Only to wake in the sweet Morning 
Land. 


MRS. B. F. DILLINGHAM, 
Acting President. 


Me ote ot 
ee Me 


Comments of the Japanese 
Press. 


THE, QUESTION OF FEELING. 


HERE are no occasions compar- 
T able to Carnival time for showing 
our love of Hawaii and America. It is 
for this reason that we have so gladly 
participated in it for several years. 

This season is the first, and we hope 
the last, when the advisability of our 
participating in it has been questioned 
by any of the Japanese. The few who 
opposed it have been overwhelmed by 
the majority who have gone ahead 
helping the Japanese committee in its 
elaborate preparations. 

The leaders of the opposition are not 
to be commended for the thoughtless 
way in which they have spoken and 
acted. Not in this case only, but on 
nearly every occasion, the Japanese 
community is stirred up by these lead- 
ers to a spirit of obstinacy, and encour- 
aged to give vent to ill-feeling. The 
fact is well recognized both by Ameri- 
cans and Japanese of prominence, that 
the Japanese here have a genuine and 
rightful place in the festivities in these 
islands, in whose development they have 
had a laudable share. Any criticisms 
of our share in the carnival should take 
the form not of opposition but of con- 
structive suggestion. 

Upon the attitude of our leaders de- 
pends in large measure, the degree of 
influence we shall have in the future 
development of the Mid-Pacific World. 
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THE NEW IDEALISTIC TENDEN- 
ENCIESMINGL HE, POLITICA 


WORLD. 
Prof. S. Shiga, through the Tokyo 
Asahi, the most influential paper in 


Japan, commenting upon President Wil- 
son's attitude towards the American 
Japanese question, says: 

“President Wilson is firmly deter- 
mined to give the right of naturaliza- 
tion to the Japanese before the close of 
his Administration. This determination 
is formed, however, not on the grounds 
of pro-Japanese feeling or political in- 
terest, but of humanity and righteous- 
ness. To exclude Orientals from natu- 
ralization because of race prejudice, he 
maintains, is contrary not only to right 
principle, but to the spirit and ideal of 
America.” 

Count Okuma is criticised by his po- 
litical opponents for being too much of 
an idealist, but do they realize the fuct 
that new and higher ideals are being 
championed by men of affairs as the 
practical goal toward which we should 
be working. 

Dean Shailer Mathews of Chicago 
University in his recent address here 
spoke of the vast new idealistic tide 


that is sweeping through American 
Social life, and centered in the Uni- 
versities. 


Those in these islands who laugh at 
the ideals we have been striving for, 
may well wake up and take note that 
a new era is dawning in politics and 
international relations. We must be 
alive to signs of the times lest we prove 
to be blind leaders of the blind. 


THE JAPANESE PASS OCIATION, 


Our comments in the last issue on the 
Japanese Association stirred up no lit- 
tle controversy, but the promoters of 
the Association pushed ahead and held 
a meeting for organization, at which 
some 50 persons were in attendance. 

We refrain from conjecturing to 
what it may grow, but we reiterate our 
statement that though it may profess 


to represent the Japanese community, 


the Japanese community as a whole is 
standing aloof from it. 


M. KAHFHI, 
Editor of The Tomo. 
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“Pa; 1 heard Winele~ Henry say that 
he had hatched out a scheme. How 
could he do that?” 

“He probably had his mind set on 
it.’—Boston Transcript. 
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TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 
January 1, 1915, to February 20, 1915. 


RECEIPTS. 
Hives Note LORP SUSI G Cees pee ee ee Bee oeneenes $ 130.30 
TNs SAY BEY Wak ck ES Ye RO 405.00 
iBeretantay Settlement. es cece esss cess ccs 218.50 


Board Building Fund 
Chinese Work 
Filipino Work 
Hawaii General Fund .... 
Hawaiian Work 


Deny eS GIN C10 Geese aceon eee re ees 
niviestecime bind Spam eee ns eee a2 eee ee 1,946.65 
iapanesem Work, jsyos, tee e ees e 80.00 
Kauai General Boud 2-22... .-.2e 523.00 
Kalaupapa Building Fund .................... 85.00 
Maia Generale Mundy eee aes eee 104.00 
Molokai General Fund 40.00 
Ministerial Relief Fund .... 2.00 
OabineG eneialeee Unde eee terse eee es 1,128.25 

$6,950.70 

EXPENDITURES. 

[AMES tat Om BMI VAGs Stat es se oR $ ff 
Beretaniasoettlement: <c..c.0 <2 e 250.15 
Board Building Fund Income .............. 349.38 


Chinese Work 
Salaries 


Educational Work—Salaries 
English-Portuguese Work............ $ 15.70 


Salaries iets eee ee eee 805.00 820.70 
General Fund—Salaries ................---.--- 499.00 
layatianiVViOtkmee cree 2 $ 50.30 

Salaries, © c: ectee  eeeee 701.00 751.30 


We are Sole Agents 
for the 
REXALE 
REMEDIES 


each one is sold under 
da positive guarantee. 


Benson, Smith &Co., Ltd. 


The REXALL Store 
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Japanese \VWorke ee $152.50 
Salariess ek ieor 8 Jia 846.00 998.50 
Kalihiex@hunchyslvand amen re ee 1,349.50 
Kalaupapa Building Fund |... 700.00 
Lahainaluna Educational Fund. ............ 98.50 
Ministerial Relief Fund... 38.10 
Offices SE xp ensewt.s- eee ee ees 54.25 
Sunday, School) Wotks 25.2 168.05 
$6,799.43 


Excess of Receipts over Expenditures..$ 151.27 
Cash on hand February 20, 1915.......... 184.77 


HONOLULU CYCLERY CO. 


Wholesale and Retail 
BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUNDRIES, MOTOR 
CYCLE SUPPLIES, VELOCIPEDES, 
GO CARTS AND TRICYCLES. 
Telephone 2518 180 S. King St. 
Honolulu, T. H. Waialua Branch, Tel. 968 


S. STEPHENSON 


HOUSE, SIGN AND 
DECORATIVE 


aii tine 


Plain and Decorative Paper Hanging 
Graining and Polishing 
Wall Tinting and Frescoing 


ee 


137 and 139 King Street. 
Telephone 1726. Honolulu, T. H. 


GOOD YEAR TIRES 


Automobiles, Motor Trucks, 
Motorcycles and Bicycles. 


**MONOGRAM’’ 

OILS AND GREASES 
“Nature’s perfect lubricant” 
VULCANIZING 


AUTO SERVICE & SUPPLY CO., 


LIMITED 
Merchant and Alakea Streets. 


Telephone 4688 | 


Honolulu. 


Honolulu School for Boys, Inc. 


Ocean View, Kaimuki. 


Address: 


>= 


Military Organization. Seventy resident cadets. Campus of eighteen acres. 
Preparatory, Grammar and High School Departments. 


L. G. BLACKMAN, Principal. 


P. O. Box 502, Honolulu. 
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BEB RBREReeeeeeee Consolidated Soda 


| | 
= 2 Water Works Co. 
Bf 
Ls Love S Bakery = The von HAMM- YOUNG LIMITED. 
fe ————_—— a Company, Limited. rg 
Telephone 2171. 
| | : 
. Bread and Cakes ee Works =: Fort Street 
= 1134.N & ® FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 
@ aha aiek a Agents for — Packards, Cadillacs Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 
= PROMPT DELIVERY TO ™ Buicks and Hupmobiles. 
D 

™ ALL PARTS OF THE CITY. - United States Tires and a complete mee 
am S] , ' And all Popular Drinks, 
= Televh 143] = line of automobile accessories. ; ’ Be, 

aod te Nabe : Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
al a Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 
HHHRHHHHHHHHEHSEE Ss 

HawaiianTrustés. Japanese 
LIMITED. 


Bazaar 


eS 


Fire, Marine, Life and 
Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 


K. Segawa 


Plate Glass, Employers’ LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF 


Liebility, and Burglary //# 


CONTRACTOR AND Insurance. re Speer 
BUILDER 923 FORT STREET, Y. 
Safe Deposit Building. ee 
PHONE 1470. FORT ST. 


Opposite Catholic Church. 


ALLEN & ROBINSON 


LIMITED. 


602 Beretania St. Tel. 3236. 


Telephone 1104. 


The Paragon Market 


Corner Beretania and Alakea Sts. 


RETAIL BUTCHERS 


OFFICE SUSPEY. GOr Ittd: 
Lumber and Building Material, 


Builders’ Hardware ops 
DEALERS IN ‘TYPEWRITERS, eae 
FILING CABINETS, : Paints, Oils, Choice Beef and Veal, Mutton, Pork 
BLANK Books and Etc. and Poultry. 


Choice Fresh Island Eggs, Hams, 
Bacon, Bologna, Headcheese, Frank- 
furters, Creamery Butter and Cheese. 


OFFICE STATIONERY. 
Honolulu 


55 Queen Street 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


eS & COOKE, Ltd. 


The First National Bank of Hawall 


CAPITAL, $500,000. AT HONOLULU. SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $269,000 


LUMBER, ie 
_ DIRECTORATE: 
BUILDING CECIL BROWN, Pres. M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. L. T. Peck, V.P. & Cashier 
MATERIALS G. P. CASTLE, G. N. WILCOX, H. M. von HOLT. 


WALL PAPERS, United States Government Depositary 


MIXED PAINTS, 
Etc., Etc. 


Honolulu, T. H. 


GENERAL BANKING.—Issues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit, Travel- 
ers’ Cheques, and Cable Transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


March, 1915. 


If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. * 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. # » 
Banking by mail, 4% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAII, Lta. 


Honolulu 


EOF, AALL & SON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 
HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
ameled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Ledding Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


Attention Given to Mail Orders. 


Special 


DRI N K 
"@ascade’”’ 
Ginger 

Ale 


Rycroft & Artic Soda Wks., Ltd. 


Sole Agents. 


Telephone 2270. 


THE FRIEND 


The Paldwin Jational Rank 
of Kahului 


Kahului, Maui, T. H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


PIANOS, VICTOR TALKING MACHINES 
AND RECORDS. 


m \We are sole 
agents for the 
Weber, 
Chickering, 

f Kroeger and 
Kreiter Pianos; 
also the com- 
plete line o* 
Aeolian Pianola 
Pianos 


Prices from $450.00 up. 


WE HAVE A COMPLETE LINE OF 
RENTAL PIANOS. 


Bergstrum Music Co. 


1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu. 


SCOT TISSUE 


PAPER 
TOWELS 


IN ROLLS 


A soft clean towel for everybody at 


every wash 


150 Towels for 50 Cents 


Also paper cups. Safest and best for 
public gatherings. 


Sole Agents for the Territory 


American-Hawaiian Paper 
CO., Ltd. 
HONOLULU 

GEO, G. GUILD, Pres. and Mgr. 
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we BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission Agts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—HE. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; H. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


We Are Agents 


for ‘Knox’ Ladies’ Hats. 
“Modart” Front-lacing Corset. 


“Nemo” and “R & G”’ Corsets, 


““Butterick”” Patterns, ““Delinea- 


tor” and all the ““Butterick’” Pub- 
lications. 


N. 5. Sachs Dry Goods Co., Ltd. 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 
Phone 1165. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, ist vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 3rd vice-presi- 
dent; John Guild, Secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
G. N. Wilcox, F. C. Atherton. 


Henry H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2255, 
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SPECIAL LOW PRICES TO READERS OF “THE FRIEND” 


These Special Prices will be granted during the month of March ONLY. Your order MUST state; “I saw your ad in The Friend.” 


Lewers & Cooke, Ltd. » # King Street, Honolulu 


“Tools that a Master Mechanic 


Mechanics’ Fine Tools wea .jecify.” 


26-inch Simonds Saw, No. 10 at il 


Rciepas one Ge eae es 
cate = a i) | ; 4 Ae 


Sargent All Steel Block Planes : 2! | 


Regular price, ‘sr 25. Special price, 8&c. 


Extra Fine Cutlery 

Sargent Wood- Bottom Jack On every Pocket Knife ordered from this 
AY , Plane advertisement there will be a discount of 20%. 
~— \Reg. price, $1.40. Special price $1.00. = 


We have what is unquestionably the largest tool stockin the Territory SO ES 
Bargains in Garden Hose 
50 feet of 34 in. Buckskin Hose. Regular price $12.50. 
Special at $9.00. 


50 feet of % in. Buckskin Hose. eee: we a 00. 
3 Spectabrat:$7:.50-+..:9---. : 
“Princess” “Cadillac” Electric 
Electric Irons Stove and Toaster 


Regular price - $3.25| | Regular price - $7.50 Reg: price, ae special at 35c 


. ’ ’ , 46 46 
Special price - $2.50] |Special price - $6.00 I “ «ae 00} ESS i 


(If ordered from this advertisement) 
Specials on Lawn Mowers 


12-inch Electra. Reg. price, $5.00; special at $3.50 Rex Water Filters Auto-Strop Razor Sets 
{4- “ Royal. % $5750 BOs Ne hee To screw on faucet 


Regular price - $1.75 || Regular Price $5.00 
Special at. - - $3.25 1| Spectal at - $4.00 


Handy Combination || Preston Lawn Sprinklers 
Kit Regular price, $1.25; special at 90c 
it Q 


consisting of 


Handle - Nippers - 
Snips - Pruner - 
Punch - Gas Ply- 
ers - Pipe Plyers 


Regular price - $4.00 
Special at. - - §$3,25 


Cocoa door mats, all sizes, reduced 20% 


Headquarters for Fine Wall Papers. Special prices made on Remnants and Room-Lots. 


THE FRIEND 


A JAPANESE AUDIENCE IN 
AMERICA 


Listening to Rev. S. Kimura, an Evangelist well known 
on both sides of the water. 


HAWAII 


Re 
| HONOLULU 


April, 1915 


Henry 
Waterhouse 
Trust Co., 


Lid. 


es st 


eal Estate 


F 


Stocks and 
Bonds 


od 


Fire, Life, 
Bond and Auto 
/nsurance 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 
GIVEN TO! ESTATES, 
INVESTMENTS AND 
SECURITIES OF 
ALL KINDS 


Safe Deposit 
Boxes 


as 


Fort & Merchant 
Streets Honolulu 


THE*FRIEND 


meer 91s 


SANG LOY 


MERCHANT TAILOR 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


14 N. King St., nr. Nuuanu 


P, O. Box 826 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


Sugar Factors, Insurance and Machinery Agents 
Shipping Agents Representing 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Wahiawa Water Co., Ltd. 


Etna Insurance Company, (Fire, Life, Marine 
and Automobile) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Citizens Insurance Company 
London Assurance Oorporation 


Fulton lron Works ot St. Louis, 
Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Greens Fuel Economizer Company 
Chas. C. Moore & Co., Engineers 


Matson Navigation Co. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
New Engiand Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Oahu College 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
and 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete College Preparatory 
Work, together with Special Com- 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Oahu College Honolulu, H. T. 


ISHOP COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


THEO. H. DAVIES & C9., LTD. 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 

Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 

Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an ‘Chief’ Brands of Canned Pineapples. 

San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 

Cable address, “Draco.” 


The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED. 


Financial, Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


STANGENWALD BUILDING. 
Cable Address: “‘Dilpax.”’ 
Codes: Liebers, Western Union, A. B. C. 


P. O. Box 446. 


HONOLULU - - - - HAWAII 
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Page FRIEND 


Published monthly at the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms, Honolulu, T. H. 


Subscription price - oe 
Address business letters 
checks, ete., payable to 


THEODORE RICHARDS, 


Business Manager of The Friend, 
P. O. Box 489. 


Miss E. V. Warinner, 
Associate Bus. Mer. 


$1.00 per year 


and make 


All communications of a literary char- 
acter should be addressed to THE 
FRIEND, Honolulu, T. H., and must reach 
the Board Rooms by the 24th of the 
month. 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS: 
DOREMUS SCUDDER..... Editor-in-Chief 


Frank S. Scudder....... Managing Editor 


Orramel H. Gulick Theodore Richards 
F. W. Damon Miss E. V. Warinner 
Paul Super... Vaughan MacCaughey 
A. A. Ebersole -William D. Westervelt 


Entered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Hawaii, 
as second class matter, under act of Oongress 
of March 8, 1879. 


OUR LAWMAKING GUESTS 


es N May 3 the one hun- 
dred and thirty guests 
who are to compose the 
Congressional party will 


land on _ our shores. 
What shall we show 
them? Our up-to-date 


city of course, our sugar fields and mills, 
our canning factories and miles of pine- 
apples, our volcanoes dead and alive, our 
Waikiki Beach, around Oahu road, palis 
and climate. Good! but is that all? Our 
schools, settlements and churches, chari- 
table institutions and uplifting agencies. 
Splendid! But unless we do more than 
this we shall fail to realize our opportunity. 


_ For the mainland needs first of all to be 


_ raising ceremony in our schools? 


impressed with our Americanism. Hence 
shall we insist on our guests seeing a flag 
Yes, but 


that is only a beginning. Cannot some 


function be devised where practical dem- 


onstration shall be given of the way in 
which the American spirit dominates our 
population? Hampton Institute has for 


years followed the custom of inviting a 
Congressional delegation to visit its plant 
and inspect its work. When the guests 
come they are treated to an exhibition of 
the spirit and achievements of the school 
which are overwhelming. Hawaii is popu- 
larly supposed to be hopelessly orientalized 
whereas it is intensely American. It ought 
not to be difficult to visualize our national 
spirit to bring out the twentieth century 
Puritanism of the Hawaiian people and to 
call upon our Chinese citizens and our 
Japanese citizens to exhibit in some care- 
fully planned gathering how Americanized 
they are. We suggest that time and 
thought be given to this feature of the en- 
tertainment of our guests! Orientals are 
very fertile in matters of this sort. “They 
would gladly respond. Why not get up a 
pageant illustrating Modern Hawaii that 
shall realistically tell the tale of our up-to- 
date legislation, the distinctive contribution 
of each constituent element in our popula- 
tion to our community life, the way in 
which Occidental and Oriental and Poly- 
nesian add each a peculiar charm to the 
Hawaii of today and yet how all are per- 
meated with the Spirit of America? We 
want some day to be a state of the Union. 
To succeed in this ambition we must con- 
vince Congress of our essential American- 
ism. These legislative junkets have as yet 
accomplished very little of real value for 
Hawaii. We are still marooned in mid 
ocean by the coastwise shipping law. Our 
sugar industry faces free trade. Our visi- 
tors enjoy our climate, our scenery, our. 
comfortable manner of life and the bizarre 
effect of our polyglot and polychrome popu- 
lation. But they leave us thoroly convinced 
that all these peculiarly charming features 
of Island life constitute us not an essential 
part but a totally distinct and different 
element in the nation and because such 
unassimilable. Hence. in legislation they 
treat us with scant consideration. The 
demand of the times so far as we are con- 
cerned is to convince them that the Ameri- 
can spirit is immensely bigger than they 
have ever supposed it to be, that it controls 
and dominates Hawaii and renders her a 
safe candidate for statehood honors. 


THE COGN SORROW. 


This community has seldom been more 
profoundly stirred than by the tragic scene 
enacted in its very midst in the loss of the 
submarine F-4. To feel that the twenty- 
one brave men composing the crew were 
almost within call and, except for the water, 
easily in full view from heights in the city, 
to think that the men were probably alive 
for hours while the rescuers exhausted every 
resource, and yet to be unable to reach them, 
all the while fancy pictured the inch by inch 
fight for life they were making, has con- 
stituted a harrowing experience. The army 
and navy of the United States are close to 
the heart of the people. Citizens divide 
sharply upon the question of peace, and pre- 
paredness for war, increase or decrease of 
armaments, voluntary or compulsory maili- 
tary drill, conscription and the like, but this 
does not affect the attitude of honor for the 
men of the service or the pride of citizens in 
their achievements. The story of our army 
and navy is one of the glorious chapters in 
history. It stirs the blood all the more 
deeply because the service has always been 
voluntary. The people are wonderfully 
proud of the great peace achievements as 
well as of the warlike exploits of these pub- 
lic servants. West Point and Annapolis 
have always been considered two of the 
greatest educational institutions. To be a 
graduate of either is to be a marked man, 
and the record of their alumni is one of our 
nation’s large assets. Hence when a ca- 
lamity befalls either branch of the service, 
the entire nation feels it most deeply. It js 
thot of as a public sorrow. “That certainly 
is the sentiment of the entire United States 
The nation 
mourns the men, who gave their lives, as 
heroes, who sacrificed themselves for the 
common good. We honor their devotion to 
duty, hasten to provide generously for their 
families and resolve to erect some memorial 
to preserve the story of their brave deed. 
Meantime the sorrow of wives and children 
is shared by the community which seeks in 
every thotful way to express to them its 
deepest sympathy. 


over this submarine disaster. 


THE PRO WAR BILL 


If there is any place in the world where 
the war spirit should not be cultivated, it 
is Hawaii. Since the coming of the Gospel 
to these Islands war has never cursed 
them. It never need do so in the future. 
The Federal Government has spent mil- 
lions of dollars in making this a military 
and naval base and it will doubtless con- 
tinue to waste the people’s money in like 
expenditures here for some years to come. 
But that is because we have not sloughed 
off the worn out elements of an effete 
civilization. If a very tiny proportion of 
the money, brains and muscle which have 
gone into these reminders of a bygone age 
had been devoted to cementing friendship 
with Asia, these two vis-a-vis continents 
would today be rejoicing in a triumphant 
conviction that armed conflict between 
them is forever impossible. It is not yet 
too late to achieve this great desideratum 
and everything that looks in this direction 
should be welcomed in our Island life. For 
Hawaii's entire influerice has been exerted 
on behalf of better relations between the 
Orient and Occident. Speaker Holstein’s 
bill therefore to make military training 
compulsory in this Territory isin direct 
antagonism to this strong trend towards 
peace and good will. It is enough to have 
great military camps in our midst. Let us 
not educate our young people to cultivate 
the war spirit. To fill their minds with 
thoughts of armed conflict, to train their 
faculties in the art of social murder, to 
impress upon them as an axiom the dec- 
laration that war is inevitable hence they 
must learn to fight is not a good prepara- 
tion for brotherly living. It is time Ameri- 
ca began to lead the world away from war 
waste to the economy of peace. Some great 
nation has got to take its stand against the 
theory that war is a blessing. We hope the 
Legislature will defeat this unwise and 
unpatriotic bill. For true love of our 
country demands that our nation help 
usher into the life of the world the reign 
of peace. 


ANIMALISM RUN RIOT 


The report of the committee appointed 
by the Grand Jury of Kauai to investigate 
social conditions in the vale of Hanalei on 
that island reveals a condition beside which 
the state of nature among beasts is para- 
disaic. Hanalei is one of the rarest beauty 
spots of the Territory but this report re- 
veals human rottenness hardly believable. 
It stigmatizes the Deputy Sheriff William 
Werner as largely responsible for this un- 
fortunate condition. Some of the revela- 


tions are unprintable. The Christian 
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Church cannot escape partial responsibility 
for such a state of affairs. If for the past 


ten years a devoted and resourceful pastor 


and wife had been stationed in Hanalei and 
had labored unremittingly for the social 
and spiritual uplift of the community 
backed by financial resources that would 
have enabled them to work on modern set- 
tlement lines for the people, we cannot be- 
lieve the present dry rot would have gone 
so far. It is all well enough to have a 
resolute sheriff but that will not suffice. 
Rural church experience on the mainland 
has completely proven that the church mus* 
address itself to the social needs of the 
community in order to keep religion alive. 
Why cannot the Hawaiian Board see to it 
that a white man is placed in Hanalei to 
minister to people of all races there, if no 
competent Hawaiian can be found for the 
place? 


MATHEWS-GULICK DINNER 


Some seventy men sat down to dinner in 
the University Club on the evening of 
March 9 to welcome Drs. Shailer Mathews 
and Sidney L. Gulick on their return from 
their embassy to Japan. Dr. Mathews left 
for the coast the next morning while Dr. 


Gulick remained two weeks in_ order 
to get in touch with conditions in the 
Islands. Dr. Mathews spoke at the din- 


ner upon the experiences of the month spent 
in Japan, detailed the itinerary, the purport 
of the message delivered by Dr. Gulick and 
himself, the enthusiasm evoked, the im- 
portant character of the audiences reached, 
the many conferences held with leading 
men of the nation, and the main impres- 
sions gained. ‘That Japan’s regard for the 
United States has for nearly two genera- 
tions been universal, very deep and of an 
unusually genuine character was perhaps 
the most thoroging conviction produced by 
this tour in Dr. Mathews’ mind. ‘This 
friendship is a unique historic fact and it 
still persists tho it has suffered a cruel 
wrench. ‘The people of Japan are hurt to 
the heart as a result of America’s conduct 
the past seven or eight years. “The intense 
anti-Japanese feeling in our country has 
produced a corresponding anti-American 
feeling there. The latter is a reflex of the 
former and rises or falls with it. We are 
therefore slowly creating out of an ideal 
friend a national enemy. ‘This creation is 
by no means complete. A reversal of con- 
duct on our part would at once be met by 
a wave of returning friendliness that would 
make the two nations close comrades. Such 
is the most important impression which Dr. 
Mathews seems to have received from his 
contact with the Japanese people. The em- 
bassy thoroly explained the peculiar diffi- 
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culties besetting America’s side of the prob- 
lem, such as the anomaly of our federal 
and state jurisdictions, the complexity of 
our immigration problem, the character of 
Japanese emigration to the United States 
which has not for its main purpose perma- 
nent settlement here tho often long resi 
dence engenders such a changed aim, the 
delicate question of granting naturalization 
with consequent electoral franchise for 
men and women whom their own home 
government does not trust with this privi- 
lege, and the real differences in custom 
and ideals had for oriental peasants to 
make their own. In outlining these 
points Dr. Mathews led his audience to 
realize that the chief mission of himself 
and Dr. Gulick concerns not Japan but the 
United States. Their real task is before 
them. It is easy to get the ear of the Jap- 
anese people and persuade them to their 
duty: in their relations with America but 
to win Americans to their obligation to- 
ward Japan is a far harder job. But we 
believe that this will be done. Our people 
are changing slowly as their consciences are 
being stirred. We look to see the main de- 
tails of the Gulick program prevail before 
many years. 


THE FIVE PER CENT 
PROPOSITION 


President Wilson’s veto of the immigra- 
tion bill is likely to go down in United 
States history as one of his most far sighted 
legislative actions. It saved the nation 
from a very serious blunder the results of 
which would have appeared only in the 
long run of an extended future. Congres- 
sional debate with its outcome and presi- 
dential action upon this measure are 
enough to convince anyone of the extreme 
dificulty of wisely legislating upon this 
most important and complex question. As 
the details of such a solution as Dr. Gulick 
proposes are studied, the truth of this grows 
more impressive. At first sight the five 
per cent provision is very attractive and 
tends to win assent, but the more it is con- 
sidered, the more difficulties appear. For 
example if the five ver cent admitted from 
any one nation, as for example from Italy, 
is to cover all bona fide immigrants there- 
from including women and children, the 
restriction mav be so drastic as to stir 
against the measure opposition calcu- 
lated to defeat it. If on the other 
hand only men are to be enumerated, 
Dr. Gulick stated that the sum total of 
immigrants would be about the same as 
now, and the advocates of genuine restric- 
tion including some if not all of the labor 
men micht be ranged with the opposition. 
Again if in calculating the number to be 
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admitted from Japan, Hawaii’s citizen 
population be included with that of the 
mainland, the total of Japanese admissible 
will seem to those who oppose all immigra- 
tion from that country to be altogether too 
large. On the other hand if Hawaii be 
left out of the enumeration, the number 
will be so small that as the Kobe Chronicle 
points out, the measure will look like an 
attempt to bunco Japan, to appear to be 
fair and yet be really unjust. If the meas- 
ure provides that a number equal to five 
per cent of American citizens of Japanese 
race on the mainland be admitted to the 
mainland annually while a like number 
equal to a like percentage of such citizens 
in Hawaii be admitted to Hawaii without 
the right to enter the mainland, it might be 
hailed with delight by some financial in- 
terests here, but this provision might prove 
a boomerang if the immigration to Hawaii 
should be composed largely of those who 
could soon qualify for naturalization under 
the Gulick scheme and should then cross 
to the mainland. To forbid American citi- 
zens of any race to go from this Territory 
to the States would be an unmitigated 
wrong even if it could be constitutionally 
done. ‘There is some reason then in the 
contention of those who advocate retention 
of the status quo of immigration until the 
effect of the European war upon the ques- 
tion can be studied. That may alter so 
essentially the problem that any hard and 
fast proposition like this of proportional 
restriction may prove to be detrimental. 
We confess to a feeling of doubt as to the 
wisest course under the circumstances and 
therefore shall watch with increasing in- 
terest the progress of the discussion on the 
mainland where the clashing forces are so 


vehement. 


HAWAII A DIFFERENTIAL UNIT 


Another most perplexing question pro- 


pounded by Dr. Gulick concerned the treat- 
ment of Hawaii by the nation as a differ- 
ential unit so far as immigration and free 
travel to and from the mainland are con- 
cerned. One of these questions has just 
been raised. But its deeper relationships 
have not been broached. ‘They are funda- 
mental, however, to the development of 
this Territory. Mainlanders have a habit 


of forgetting that Hawaii came into the 


United States in a manner totally unlike 
any other constituent part of the nation. 
It was an independent state and the union 


was the result of free action by both parties. 


It entered as a regularly constituted Ter- 


_ ritory on the road to Statehood as were all 


j 


q 


the other Territories which have now ° 
reached the end of that road. ‘To be ac- 


' 
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corded any other status such as that of a 
non self-governing dependency, or to be 
robbed of its right to grow into a full pow- 
ered State of the Union is a violation of 
the spirit of the agreement by which it was 
annexed and would be unworthy of the 
nation. No legislation should be passed 
by Congress treating Hawaii as it would 
not be willing to treat one of the sovereign 
States. Thus if on the question of immi- 
gration it is proposed to make special pro- 
visions for Hawaii, nothing should. be done 
which would be impossible in the case of 
a state situated similarly as we are. Is 
such a course of differential treatment 
feasible? It is rather hard to answer this 
question offhand. ‘The surest way of set- 
tling it would be first to admit Hawaii to 
statehood and then to determine what dif- 
ferential treatment would be wise. Such 
a happy outcome is too much to expect. 
The mainland does not trust us sufficiently. 
Hence we believe Congress should move 
very slowly along the line of differentiating 
between this Territory and the mainland. 
From the point of view of Dr. Gulick’s 
program of legislation Hawaii presents 
other grave difficulties. One of these is in- 
volved in the granting of naturalization 
privileges to Japanese. If this be done, 
then it is conceivable that thousands of 
Japanese laborers here may secure citizen- 
ship, be free to travel to the mainland and 
in that case seriously deplete the local labor 
market. But this seems an impossible con- 
tingency in view of the strict requirements 
that hedge about naturalization. Probably 
only a few hundreds of our Japanese work- 
ingmen could ever pass the examination re- 
quired. ‘Then too wages and conditions of 
labor have so improved during the past 
eight years that the attractions offered by 
the mainland have materially lessened. In 
fact Dr. Gulick thinks that a wise effort 
made by our planters to attract Japanese 
laborers from California hither would suc- 
ceed. ‘This seems to us extremely doubtful 
but it might pay to try the experiment. It 
is no wonder in view of all these delicate 
questions involved in a radical change of 
the immigration situation, such as is pro- 
posed by Dr. Gulick, and necessitating per- 
haps further differential treatment of Ha- 
wail, that not a few believe it wise to leave 
this part of the problem alone for the pres- 
ent and approach the solution of the diffi- 
culties between Japan and America first by 
granting the privilege of naturalization. 


STATEHOOD. AGAIN 


Why should not our Legislature pass a 
law calling for a convention to adopt a 
state constitution and appeal to Congress 
for admission to the Union? Our popula- 
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tion already exceeds that of two of the 
States and is likely to set us ahead of two 
others at the next census. Our petition for 
admission will not be granted until it has 
been presented again and again. At least 
that is the precedent set in the cases of the 
last two states added to the Union. But 
if we put off beginning the agitation, final 
action will be so much the more deferred. 
We must show that we care for the privi- 
lege first by importunity, second by adept- 
ing so wise a constitution as to command 
respect and third by acquainting Congress 
with our legislative record which will com- 
pare very favorably with that of the aver- 
age mainland state. The only way we can 
get any recognition is by inviting study of 
our fitness for full self government. In 
this day of the dominance of psychology in 
human life we have learned the value of 
suggestion. If we educate Congress sug- 
gestively we shall the sooner gain our end. 
By all means then let us begin to agitate 
for our manhood rights as a state. 


TWO VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS 


Dr. Gulick’s rapid survey of plantation 
conditions led him to point out a serious 
deficiency in our Christian propaganda. He 
was delighted with what we are doing in 
the use of the various languages spoken by 
our alien population. But the paucity of 
work done in English struck him most 
forcibly. ‘This is a theme upon which Rey. 
Frank S. Scudder, the Superintendent of 
the Japanese Department of the Hawaiian 
Board, has thought long and deeply. We 
call attention to his article thereon in an- 
other column. Dr. Gulick agrees with Mr. 
Scudder that the young English speaking 
Japanese born and educated here want and 
should have English. “They speak better 
this tongue than the average Japanese 
evangelist and hence are not easily influ- 
enced by him. If they are to be ‘reached 
by Christianity it must be through some 
leader who commands their respect and 
can approach them in what is now their 
native language. A number of very bright 
young Japanese girls are teaching in the 
Government schools and are acquiring 
wide influence. Dr. Gulick wondered why 
girls of like attainments who are earnest 
Christians cannot be employed by the Board 
to gather Sunday Schools in plantation 
camps and gradually build up nuclei for 
churches. The suggestion will fit in well 
with a comprehensive scheme for English 
language work throughout the Territory. 
The solution of winning the races to Christ 
in Hawaii lies in manning the entire group 
with leaders who work in the tongue of 
the country. By all means push among 
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aliens missions using their tongues. But 
this is a temporary movement and can 
never have wide reach. ‘The only perma- 
nent gain is that which makes the national 
language its medium of anrroach and up- 
building. Dr. Gulick’s second suggestion 
was that the plantation authorities take a 
hand in Americanizing immigrants by 
erecting in every camp a moving picture 
house or shed where films can be shown 
illustrating first the Christian ideals and 
principles which are the foundation stones 
of our national life, second Biblical scenes 
and stories which have so much to do with 
our way sof thinking, third religious and 
moral themes and fourth, social manners 
and customs. The expense would be slight. 
The establishment of a film headquarters 
in Honolulu to purchase and hold moving 
picture films of the character desired would 
be welcomed by churches and schools as 
well as by the plantations desiring to help 
on in this good work. Doubtless some of 
these would assist the plantations in financ- 
ing such a depository. The result would 
be an educational movement of the widest 
benefit to our entire population. The Jap- 
anese in the scattered camps would wel- 
come the addition to their meager sources 
of amusement. We commend this enter- 
prise to the attention of churches, schools 
and the planters’ associations. 


JAPANESE EDUCATORS 


The recent annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Japanese Teachers of the Terri- 
tory held in Honolulu was a notable event. 
One of the leading Japanese of Hawaii 
who holds honorary membership therein 
advised the teachers to invite the consti- 
tuency of each school to send to the next 
annual meeting one parent as delegate for 
each teacher member. ‘Thus there will be 
as many parents as teachers in attendance. 
He pointed out that the teachers see only 
one side of the problem of life here. They 
are nominated to the schools by the De- 
partment of Education in Japan, are in- 
tensely nationalistic in sympathy, know lit- 
tle of America and are apt to sympathize 
but coldly with the American point of 
view. ‘The parents, however, have as a 
rule lived long in Hawaii, have begun to 
look at things with American eyes, desire 
their children to grow up as loyal Ameri- 
cans and find from these alien teachers lit- 
tle support for their enlarging spirit of loy- 
alty to their adopted country. If the 
parents be admitted to the association 
meetings they will contribute a new point 
of view and the result will be of large value 
to the Japanese who live here and to the 
entire Territory. It will also react favor- 
ably on American Japanese relations. “This 
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suggestion was received at first with any- 
thing but approval and the honorary mem- 
ber was given to understand that his with- 
drawal from the association would not be 
amiss. But as the discussion proceeded and 
the proposal was calmly considered, espe- 
cially when Consul Arita strongly endorsed 
it, sentiment changed and before the meet- 
ing adjourned it was adopted. ‘The same 
far-sighted gentleman expressed his criti- 
cism of the text books used as inadequate 
for pupils living in America and found 
himself included in the committee to pre- 
pare new text books. Thus is the spirit 
of America working in the hearts of our 
Japanese fellow residents. If all the main- 
land could only know how rapidly the im- 
migrants of this race are sharing the com- 
mon life of America they would show a 
very different attitude towards them. 


—D. S. 
An Oncoming Problem 


The Japanese population in the Hawa- 
iian Islands is about 
Of these the number born in the islands 
1S “Ap pPLOXIMMatel yan cee eee ee ee ee 23,000 
The yearly increase by children born in 
Hawaii is about 


ERE in a nutshell we have a problem 

which may be outlined as follows: 
Since the immigration of Japanese, except- 
ing of brides, is practically discontinued, 
the increase of the Japanese population 
must henceforth be chiefly of those born in 
the islands,—who are educated in the Pub- 
lic Schools and whose knowledge of the 
Japanese tongue, after they are 8 or 10 
years of age, becomes less and less, while 
English becomes their favorite language. 
By the time they are old enough to at- 
tend Church services we are in danger of 
losing all influence over them, for, on the 
one hand, their knowledge of Japanese is 
so limited that they can not understand the 
sermons preached by Japanese ministers, 
and, on the other hand, even our best quali- 
fied Japanese ministers are not equal to 
preaching in English acceptably to those 
youths who have attended our Public 
Schools and acquired English through play 
and study from their childhood days. 


What can be done for these oncoming 
thousands of young men and women who 
are thus growing up among us? Shall they 
go to the English speakine Churches? The 
question answers itself; for, outside of 
Honolulu, the Churches of all denomina- 
tions in these islands which have English 
services can be counted on the fingers of 
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both hands. That is sufficient evidence of 
the need for inaugurating English services 
throughout all the islands. 


Church buildings are already available, 
each nationality being fairly well provided 
with suitable buildings, but unless these 
Churches are quick to adapt themselves to 
the changing order, they will soon be min- 
istering to a small body of old people, while 
the great body of our young people will 
be unshepherded. 

Who, then, shall be secured to conduct 
these English services? To place in the 
field additional missionaries from the main- 
land, even if it were possible, would be 
inadequate; for the present generation, at 
least, the ministers to the different nation- 
alities should be related by blood to the 
people they are to serve. 

It is evident then that, while utilizing 
the present Church buildings as permanent 
centers of religious life, we must have a 
bilingual ministry if we aim to reach both 
the old and the young, and as the difficul- 
ties in the way of securing one man who 
will speak the two languages are practic- 
ally insuperable, we must begin as rapidly 
as possible to provide each of these Churches 
with an associate minister, of its own na- 
tional type, who shall take charge of the 
English work. 

This may seem like a staggering finan- 
cial proposition, but it is not more stag- 
gering than the thought of a whole gen- 
eration of the youth of all nationalities 
growing up without religious guidance, 
and hence setting back the moral develop- 
ment of our people indefinitely. The 
unique situation calls for unusual outlay. 
The time has come when we must face the 
fact and plan to meet it with a definite 
program. 

The sooner the problem is faced, how- 
ever, the less the expense involved. By 
beginning at once to adapt ourselves to it, 
placing in the field one new man at a 
time and locating him at a strategic center, 
the initial expense would be moderate, and 
the help thus given would so strengthen 
the Churches that they would move more 
rapidly towards self-support, thus keeping 
down the annual increase to a reasonable 
sum. 

Our first aim, it would seem, should be 
to place one English speaking Japanese 
minister on each of the four islands where 
we have Japanese work, who should insti- 
tute a regular English service in each 
Church as often as the size of his circuit 
will permit, and then, from this beginning, 
to go on increasing the number of our Eng- 
lish speaking preachers till every Church 
has its dual ministry.—F. S. S. 
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Kalaupapa Revisited 


N the occasion of the annual trip of 

the Board of Health back in 1896, 
a larger party than usual accompanied 
them. Among others there was the well- 
known journalist and publicist Kate Field, 
then the publisher of the unique journal for 
women that bore her name. “The wind 
and sea proving tempestuous when it was 
time to re-embark the company must needs 
spend the night in the compound of the 
Board and the next morning we all climbed 
the Pali before breakfast time to be met 
and hospitably cared for at the home of 
Mr. Meyers at Kalae. It was said at the 
time that Miss Field —there was another 
lady in the party so that the remark ap- 
plies to her also—was the first white wom- 
an to go up that trail. That were some- 
thing of a distinction as it was no little 
achievement, but it may be well questioned 
whether it was worth the price she paid as 
she died a short time after in Honolulu, 
and of course it cannot be confidently af- 
firmed that the hardships and the Pali 
shortened her life. 


The Pali. 


The theory’of the Pali is that it tends. to 
cut off those who would go out and keeps 
out those who would come in. ‘There is 
equal need of both offices and the Pali is 
nearly adequate to them. Strange, it will 
seem to some of you that now lepers de- 
clared to be cured and dismissed have 
clandestinely come back over the Pali and 
have plead to stay, promising to work if 
necessary for nothing. “Strange?” Yes, 
but you have not seen Kalaupapa. And 
from the Pali; looking over on the little 
town, there is none sightlier nor more home- 
like in all the Hawaiian group. Not that 
you look at the town much as you are go- 
ing down the Pali. If you are on horse- 
back (and if you are accompanied by a Ha- 
waiian guide, you probably are riding, for 
very shame lest perchance you be regarded 
as too much of a tender-foot and fearful) 
then you are regarding your mount stead- 
fastly though with well-simulated indif- 
ference. And now his head is well over a 
sheer descent of a mere matter of hundreds 
of feet, and again his rider hangs pendant 


over the declivity with nothing more stable 


under him than a horse’s heaving flank. “If 
one fell, what then?” Nothing, palpable. 
It is figured that all sensation has ceased 
somewhere in the airy descent. In the case 
of the horses that met on the trail recently 
and neither yielding, both rolled over and 
down, there is of course no registry of any 
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impression made on them save of the im- 
pact. Not even could it be said of them as 


in the case of the boy who was kicked by a 
mule, “You will never be as handsome as 
you were, but you will know more”. As 
for us four who were bent on a service at 
“Siloama”’ we looked down at the far dis- 
tant sea occasionally, and two of us dis- 
mounted for a bit of the way—‘for ex- 


The new Siloama Church, showing part of con- 
gregation on morning of dedication. 


New church, back view. 


view 


Interior with presiding officers 


in pulpit. 


The old church. 


ercise,—you understand” and because the: 


descending rain was making generous run- 
nels down the trail, seriously affecting the 
comfort of the horse, if not his safety. 


“Siloama”™’ 


If you knew that this word is the Ha- 
waiian for Siloam what significance would 
you attach to its being the name of the 
Hawaiian Church in Kalaupapa and Ka- 
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lawao? When you think of generations of 
worshippers afflicted with the dread dis- 
ease, why a “Siloama” church? Leprosy 
was first made familiar to all of us through 
the gospel story of the Divine Man, what 
thought then, does this other Gospel word 
convey to you? “Go wash in the pool that 
is called Siloam (which is by interpretation 
Sent) and he went and washed and came 
seeing”. 


“Hookipa’ 


“Hookipa” is hospitality. “Those of Si- 
loama were debarred from extending it to 
us, which they would gladly have done as 
hospitality is the crowning grace of the Ha- 
walians. There was no lack however. 
There are “kokuas” (helpers) at the settle- 
ment, personal and official. Chief among 
the latter is Dr. Goodhue. Even at the risk 
of offending against good taste, one would 
like to say things concerning Dr. Goodhue, 
not only on account of his gracious treat- 
ment of us (this in Hawaiian terms would 
be “hoopilimea ai’—the flattery-of-the-man- 
who-dined-you) but on account of the fine 
friendliness that beams from his face and 
which to my mind is symbolic of his well- 
known efficiency. Anyway, that table with- 
in the tent on his grounds set forth as at- 
tractive a Hawaiian repast as one can see. 
Attractive, on account of maiden-hair ferns 
and flowers, calabashes and settings; at- 
tractive also on account of appetizing odors 
and deliciously cooked food fresh from the 
iMust. 


“Hoolaa’—to make sacred 
(Dedication) 

When the little party from the outer 
world protected by their ‘ponchos’ or 
slickers from the down-pour, passed the 
new church building, the crowd had already 
begun to assemble. When we returned to 
the church after leaving our horses at the 
doctor’s it had cleared somewhat. The 
ministerial part of the party must needs 
make some slight change in their clothing 
for clerical appearance sake. One of the 
other members hid his bedraggled, mud- 
besprent Paniola outfit behind a brand new 
organ, on the pretext of playing it. (There 
really was the opportunity later.) And 
now what shall we say of the quiet orderly 
company that soon filled the seats so that 
many stood in the aisles and door-way? 
As we avoided giving offense by looking too 
closely at the countenances which might be 
marred, so now we have no temptation to 
play up the grotesque possibilities. It seem- 
ed at the time that these reverent wor- 
shippers were just ordinary human beings, 
perhaps a little more conscious of their deep 
need of Divine intervention in their lives, 
than the rest of us, but not one whit need- 
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ier. Of course we could not help noticing 
that there were cripples there, that some 
of the faces were distorted, and that they 
were all apparently conscious of a great gulf 
fixed—merely sanitary, if you will—be- 
tween us and them, for it has long been the 
custom to omit handshaking with outsiders 
even with gloves. Otherwise their congre- 
gation might have been that of any church, 
save that the reflection intrudes itself that 
perhaps few Hawaiian congregations in 
the country would have been as neatly, not 
to say smartly dressed. No, there can 
hardly be said to be much real poverty at 
Kalaupapa, where so much is provided and 
where accommodations are so excellent. 

As to the programme, perhaps little 
need be said, as it was in Hawaiian. The 
“lunahoomalu” or moderator was a 
“haole” who officiated in his double ca- 
pacity of Superintendent of the Hawaiian 
Work under the Hawaiian Board and 
Chairman of the Building Committee. 
The sermon was delivered by Rev. I. jIaea 
from the other side of the Island, who 
was a member of our party, while the 
pastor, Rev. D. Kaai, who has been there 
for a number of years, serving most faith- 
fully and devotedly though in poor health, 
had a prominent part. The other two 
haoles had no desire to be left out; one, 
the Board’s agent on Maui, was well 
known to all the congregation though he 
was paying his first visit there. He 
brought a warm greeting from church 
people on the outside and told of a church 
in Massachusetts which had sent money 
for the building among the very first. The 
other, the Board’s treasurer, who had held 
the funds for the building, and who had 
been in correspondence with many present 
for a number of years, especially about 
Christmas time, felt much stirred within 
him. “Is such a one here’ asked he. 
“Aye” and a tall fine looking man an- 
swered at the rear of the building. Cer- 
tainly that correspondence between us 
must have covered a period of over ten 
years, and the dread disease appears to 
have made little inroads on him. The 
speaker could not help saying that few 
churches in the group had equalled the 
record of “‘Siloama” in regular giving to 
the work of the Board through the past 
years. 

What make you of “Siloama” 
“Which is by interpretation ‘sent’ ?” 

“And he went and came seeing.” And 
I verily believe that there were those of 
the “Siloama” ones that morning who 
know and obey the voice of Him who 
“sent” them, to whom is added this grace, 
that they see more than many a one who 
daily looks out toward more distant hori- 
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now, 
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gave the address at the Peace Serv- 
ice held at Wellesley College in com- 
memoration of one hundred years of peace 
between United States and Great Britain. 
A feature of the service was the singing of 
the peace hymn, “Two Empires by the 
Sea” by Prof. George Huntington of 
Carleton College. This hymn was pub- 
lished nearly twenty years ago at a time 
when there was a great deal of jingo talk 
about trouble between the United States 
and Great Britain. The Associated Press 
gave it to the newspapers of the world, and 
it was extensively used in public meetings 
and conventions, at home and abroad, and 
has been incorporated in various school and 
religious collections, including one of the 
Christian Endeavor hymnals. Three years 
ago Mr. Andrew Carnegie issued it as a 
New Year’s card, of which he distributed 
thousands of copies, ‘and again it went the 
rounds of the newspapers. Several com- 
posers have written music for it, but, as 
its form indicates, it was intended to be a 
connecting link between “America” and 
“God Save the King’, and to be sung to 
the same tune. 


We are indebted to Mrs. Huntington, 
temporarily in Honolulu, for the words 
of the hymn: 


Two empires by the sea 

Two nations great and free 
One anthem raise. 

One race of ancient fame, 

One tongue, one faith we claim, 

One God whose glorious name, 
We love and praise. 


What deeds our fathers wrought, 

What battles we have fought, 
Let fame record. 

Now, vengeful passion, cease, 

Come, victories of peace, 

Nor hate nor pride’s caprice 
Unsheathe the sword. 


Though deep the sea and wide 
*Twixt realm and realm, its tide 
Binds strand to strand. 
So be the gulf between 
Grey coats and island green 
With bonds of peace serene 
And friendship spanned. 


Now may the God above 

Guard the dear lands we love, 
Both East and West; 

Let love more fervent glow, 

As peaceful ages go, 

And strength yet stronger grow, 
Blessing and _ blest. 
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Dr. Gulick’s Tour of the 


Islands 


N the problem of aiding the Orient and 

the Occident to understand each other 
Hawaii has a message of undoubted value. 
For this reason the recent tour of Dr. Sid- 
ney L. Gulick is of the utmost significance ; 
through him this message will be voiced 
far and wide. Having a remarkable gift 
for investigation of social problems, and 
being fitted by long residence in Japan and 
by recent investigations on both sides of 
the Pacific to speak with first hand infor- 
mation, no one could be better qualified 
than he to estimate the value of Hawaii’s 
experiment in harmonizing the races, nor 
better able to make her testimony heard. 


Through the kindness of Mr. J. P. 
Cooke, Dr. Gulick was enabled to utilize a 
twelve-day stopover with every possible 
convenience for a quick and thorough in- 
vestigation. Tickets were placed in his 
hands, automobiles were waiting upon him 
at every step, letters of introduction were 
forwarded to prominent men telling of the 
probable time of his arrival so that not < 
hour of his time was lost. In five days the 
Island of Hawaii was practically circled 
and hundreds of individuals and groups of 
people were interviewed. “Two davs were 
spent on Maui. On the island of Kauai 
from Kealia to Kekeha within two days 
60 individuals were interviewed for periods 
of from ten minutes to an hour. During 
his tour he visited numerous “camps,” bath 
houses, temples, schools, mills, hospitals, 
homesteads and stores, and interviewed 
plantation managers, clerks, laborers, both 
men and women, ministers, teachers, 
priests, judges, doctors, fishermen, and peo- 
ple of every standing in life, and from each 
he elicited testimony of some kind bearing 
upon the problems he is investigating. 
Wherever he found statements contradic- 
tory to the general impression he followed 
them up rigorously and fairly, reticent 
about advancing his own opinions while 
drawing out the views of others. 


Nature of Questions Asked Non-Japanese 


Any attempt to give a fair idea of Dr. 
Gulick’s rapid fire questions, or the an- 
swers elicited must be very incomplete, and 
entirely from memory. No notes were 
taken during interviews; to have done so 
would in most cases have been a breach of 
courtesy, and would have interfered with 
freedom in the interchange of ideas. The 
writer, who accompanied Dr. Gulick on 
his tours is here aiming to give the impres- _ 
sions he gained and what is here written | 
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is without any conference with Dr. Gulick, 
whose own report would doubtless vary in 
many particulars from this. But an at- 
tempt is here made to give an idea of the 
questions and a concensus of the answers 
thereto. 

Yes, or No, indicates practical unanimity 
in the replies. 

Yes? or No? indicates considerable dif- 
ference in the replies. 

Classification is difficult, but in general 
the questions seemed to aim at the eco- 
nomic, social, moral and political aspects of 
the problem of the living together of the 
races. 


1. What proportion of the laborers are Jap- 


anese? A majority. 
Are they a satisfactory class of laborers. 
Yes. 


How do they compare with other laborers? 
Answers favorable. 

If laws would permit, would you desire 
more? Yes. 

What effect would increased Japanese popu- 
lation have upon the problem of assimi- 
lating and Americanizing them? An- 
swers vary. 

Are the Japanese now here intending to 


remain? Yes and No. 

Will children born here be content in 
Japan? No? 

Are Japanese inclined to take up home- 
steads? Yes? 


If laborers could go to the mainland would 
there be a large exodus? Yes? 

If possible to secure Japanese labor from 
California, would it be desirable? No? 

Are laborers better off here than in Cali- 
fornia, considering the advantages of free 
house, free fuel, economy in clothing and 
steady employment for 12 months of the 
year? Yes? 

What proportion of the Japanese take con- 


tracts in cane raising? Nearly all. 

Do other nationalities take contracts? Less 
frequently. Why? Japanese are more 
ambitious. 


Are your contracts with Japanese written 
or verbal? Practically all verbal, for 
periods of less than two years. 
contracts are written. 

Do not the Japanese attempt to take ad- 
vantage when contracts are verbal? No. 

Are contracts taken by individuals or by 
groups? Usually by groups. 

When a Japanese contractor hires laborers 
does he share honestly with them? Yes. 

How long must a laborer continue in his 
job in order to secure a bonus? 

How much is the bonus? Sometimes equal 
to the whole month’s wages. 

Does education tend to keep young Japanese 
from work on plantations? Answers vary 

_ rather by communities than by individuals. 
Proximity to city unfavorable. 


Two-year 


2. What proportion of the Japanese are mar- 
ried? Over one-half. 
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Do picture brides appear to be a success? 
Yes. 

Is there any swapping of wives? Rarely. 
Is the morale of the laborers improved by 
the importation of wives? Decidedly. 

Is prostitution common on plantations? Not 
in places distant from the cities. 

Do Japanese intermarry with other races? 
Very rarely. 

Why do they not choose Hawaiian born 
Japanese for wives? Educational differ- 
ence; or, marriages arranged by parents 
who do not like independence of girls 
educated in Hawaii. 

Are they more inclined than formerly to 
use American furniture, food, etc? Yee 

Do they use available ground for raising 
vegetables? Yes. 

Do they beautify with flowers, etc., the sur- 
roundings of their houses? Yes. 

Would they take more interest in home im- 
provement if permitted to own their own 
homes? A question worthy of considera- 
tion. 


Are American ethical 
ceptance? ; 

In relations between husband and wife, 
parents and children, brothers and sisters; 
honoring women as equals of men? An- 
swers betray widespread ignorance as to 
these points. 


ideals gaining ac- 


Moral relations of the sexes? Testimony 

Testimony of doc- 

and plantation managers 
ably favorable. 

Are the separated in  bathhouses? 
Conditions are bad in the cities; improv- 
ing on plantations. 


As to business integrity? 


of teachers excellent. 
tors remark- 


sexes 
Radical differ- 


Very honest; up to the 
average; can not be trusted, etc. 


ence in answers. 


Do laborers work on Sunday? Unneces- 
sary work avoided. 
Do they carouse on Sunday? Not disor- 


derly; fond of baseball, ete. 


Are the Japanese becoming Americanized ? 
As compared with ago, 
Yes. 

Can the young people read and understand 
English newspapers? Yes, more readily 


twenty years 


than Japanese papers. 


Do they understand the principles of repre- 
No. 


Are they inclined to use the suffrage as they 
Yes and No. 


Do you fear the consequences in case the 
Japanese vote becomes preponderant? Yes, 
they will elect their own people to office. 
No, they will make good citizens. It will 
be a great advantage to the Territory to 
have Japanese take part in government. 
There will be more efficient service. 

Yes, but 


year by year more is spent here for food, 
auto rides, moving pictures, etc. 


sentative government? 


come of age? 


Is much money sent to Japan? 


Do many Japanese desire to be naturalized? 
No? 
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Do they wish their children to be American 
citizens? Yes? 

Do the Japanese have military drill? No. 

Do they have guns in the camps? No. In- 


vestigations have proved that they have 


not. 
Are Japanese private schools hindering 
Americanization? Yes. Some are active- 


ly pro-Japanese; 
American ideals 
formed. 

Do they observe American holidays? 
as rest days. 

What are Americans doing to Americanize 
these people? Embarrassing silence! 
This problem is left to school teachers, 
many of whom are doing splendid service. 

Are the Orientals encouraged to join in 
celebrating our 


some are friendly to 


but insufficiently in- 


Only 


holidays and honoring 
the great men of our country? No; they 
should be encouraged. 


As Answered by Japanese 


It is interesting to note how Japanese 
answer to some of the above questions. 
Many of the older generation intend: ulti- 
mately to return to Japan. Even of the 
older people, however, many have decided 
to remain here for the sake of their chil- 
dren. ‘To the question, “Do you expect 
to remain here?” the middle-aged man of 
long residence is likely to answer “Yes.” 
“Would you ‘like to become an Americai 
citizen?” “Yes.” For the children who 
go back to Japan after the age of infancy, 
conditions are unhappy, unfamiliarity with 
the language and customs of Japan is a 
serious handicap; the restraints of Jap- 
anese social etiquette are irksome, and the 
children long for Hawaii, the free land of 
their birth. 

While Dr. Gulick’s errand on this visit 
to the islands was to ascertain the Ameri- 
can view point rather than that of the 
Japanese, he had opportunity on numerous 
occasions to sound the Japanese community 
also, especially in Hilo where he made four 
addresses in Japanese, one in a theatre 
where 800 were present. Explaining one 
point of friction he said in effect: ‘True 
immigrants bring their families, build a 
home, invest their money, and work to 
build up the country of their adoption. 
America welcomes such. But if people 
come just to earn money, remain apart 
from the life of the people, expecting ulti- 
mately to return to their native land, is it 
to be wondered at that they are regarded 
with discrimination? If the Japanese as 
true immigrants, aim to understand and 
live according to American ideals, study 
the Bible whose teachings are at the very 
foundation of our national institutions, and 
seek to become assimilated to our people in 
language and customs and moral and 
spiritual life, the solution of other diffi- 
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culties will readily be found,’ and to such 
sentiments the Japanese gave applause. 
In recording the answers to the ques- 
tions quoted above, the writer has aimed 
strictly to avoid leaning to his own views, 
which in numerous instances are quite at 
variance with the answers given. ‘The in- 
tention has been to give a fair concensus 
of the, views expressed by many people. 


—F, S$: S. 
To illustrate the ease with which the 
seeds of suspicion and animosity are sown 
in the present excited condition of the 
world at large, Dr. Gulick told the editor 
of an’ experience he had while addressing 
a men’s club in Kansas City not long ago. 
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After urging the cultivation of good will 
and brotherliness he was asked by a prom- 
inent member of the club, a deacon of the 
church where he was speaking, how it was 
possible for America to feel friendly to- 
ward Japan when that country was em- 
ploying such underhanded methods against 
us. He went on-to speak of what he 
alleged to be a well-known fact that the 
land in the vicinity of the DuPont Pow- 
der Works in Delaware had been. pur- 
chased surreptitiously by Japan with a 
view in case of war to destroying or con- 
trolling that source of ammunition for the 
American army. Dr. Gulick replied that 
the report was altogether new to him, and 
that he would investigate it. Just then a 


' Nowa 1945. 


young man arose and said that two years 
ago he was a reporter on/the New York 
American. This same report came. to the 
office, and Mr. Hearst sent one of the 
ablest men on the staff to examine, with 
the aid of lawyers, the titles of property 
adjacent to the powder works and, if the 
allegation was found true, to make a sen- 
sational story. The man to whom the 
task was assigned found after careful ex- 
amination of titles and deeds that there 
was not a shred of truth in the rumor. 
“That story is only a sample,” said Dr. 
Gulick, ‘of the canards that are invented 
and circulated with a view of starting 
suspicion and strife.”—The Congregation- 
alist. 


PEACE PAGEANT ECHOES ald 
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HANK you for the Peace Pageant. 

We thought it a fitting opening for 
Carnival Week and when, by force of cir- 
cumstances it was postponed until the last, 
we found the arrangement admirable. It 
was dignified and wonderfully spectacular. 
Many have said it gave a tone to the Car- 
nival that nothing else could have given. 

Jas. D. Dougherty, 
Director-General, 
1915 Mid-Pacific Carnival. 


“ 


THE FrrenD may well take satisfaction 
in the plan of the Peace Pageant and in its 
successful presentation. In its conception 
and in its mass effects it was one of the most 
successful events of the Carnival. 

A. F. Griffiths, 
Pres. Oahu College. 

The Peace Pageant was one of the most 
successful and pleasing,eyents of Carnival 
Week... q 

F.. J.. Lowrey, 
Pres. Lewers &% Cooke. 
& 

To me-the Peace Pageant was one of the 
best illustrations of how nations may dwell 
together in unity and peace when they un- 
derstand one another. It is the misinter- 
preted view-point which often causes all 
the trouble. 

J.-A. Rath, 


Palama Settlement. 


Head Worker 

The Peace Pageant was wonderful in its 

spectacular effects. I was much impressed. 
; H. L. Holstein, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


The living replica of the Christ of the 
Andes made an impression | shall never 
forget. Rev. H. K. Poepoe, 

Pastor Kaumakapili Church. 
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I don’t know when I have enjoyed any- 
thing so much. ‘The, effect of the cross 
was wonderful; the whole hillside scene 
inspiring, and the action on the stage fin- 
ished and well balanced. I enjoyed the 
Peace Pageant and the exhibition by the 
school children at the Palace grounds more 
than any other events of the Carnival. 

Ed. Towse, 
Pres. Mercantile Printing Co. 
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The Peace Pageant had’a stronger lesson 
than any event in the Carnival. The thou- 
sand school children who participated in it 
were given a splendid educational oppor- 
tunity. I wish every child in Hawaii might 
have seen it. It was most effective as a 
closing event. 

Mrs. R. W. Andrews, 
Associate Recorder, 
Hlawatian Mission Children’s Soc. 
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I was delighted to have given mainland 
friends an opportunity to witness the Peace 
Pageant. ‘The setting was wonderful and 
every detail in perfect harmony. 

Miss Frances Goold, 
Manager Castle Home. 
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The’ scenic features were notable. The 
entire Pageant was well handled. 
Miss Anna Reid, 


Kamehameha Girls’ School. 


The Peace Pageant was one of the best 
out-of-door events ever given here.. As a 
loyal Canadian I enjoyed every minute of 
it. R. A. Robbins, 

Lewers & Cooke, 
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Of the several Carnival events I attend- 
ed I thought the Peace Pageant the best. 
As a spectacular event, and as an educa- 
tional feature it. was unsurpassed. 


Mrs. May T. Wilcox. 


> 


o 


° 
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The entire pageant was a wonderful 
success. Each phase presented its own 
story and contributed to the beauty of the 
whole. The audience was able to under- 
stand not only the spoken words, but the 
parts told in pantomine. | 


Rev. W. D. W esterweli, 


“ye 


It was one of the big things I saw in Ha- 
wall. It was a true lesson in peace. © 
Mrs. Alice Park, 
Palo Alto, Cal. 
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Your pageant was exceptionally well 
done. The bigness of. conception was a.reve- 
lation to the on-looker. — ri Reo 
HM. Von Holt, \\ 
Consul The Netherlands. 


: bod 


Artistically and morally the Peace Pag- 
eant was a big success. It left a splendid 
impression. A aa 

Japanese Eleve-Consul. 
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Grandfather, Shirt or a Heart 


“A lot of people think a man needs a new 
grandfather, sanitation, and a new shirt, when 
what he needs is a new heart.” 

—Billy Sunday. 


Some day a learned University professor, 
with a string of titles after his name, will 
startle the world by breaking away from 
the present conventionalism in sociology, 
and will conduct elaborate laboratory ex- 
periments in human betterment on the field 
of a Billy Sunday campaign. His conclusion 
will surely be that the most potent force 
for the service of sSociety—the shortest, 
surest way of bettering the human race—is 
by the fresh, clear, sincere and insistent 
preaching of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Of 
course the New Testament has been teach- 
ing that for nearly twenty centuries, but 
the world has not comprehended the prac- 
ticability of the program. Your learned pro- 
fessor may prove, by literally thousands of 
incidents, that honesty, chastity, brotherli- 
ness and idealism have been more definitely 
promoted by revivals of religion than by 
educational or legislative programs. All that 
the social reformers of our day desire may 
be most quickly secured hy straight-put 
preaching of the gospel. The short-cut to 
a better social order is by way of converted 
men and women.”’—William T. Ellis, LL.D., 
in “Billy Sunday, the Man and His Mes- 
sage,” Winston. 


Of the three things enumerated in out title, 
all requiring the word “new” before them, 
Mr, Sunday seems to be in favor of a new 
heart. ‘But why any antagonism?” Not 
any, if you get them in the right order, so 
we contend. The New (potential) grand- 
father and the new shirt always follow the 
new heart and we have never seen the or- 
der inverted successfully. 

In his reference to “grandfathers” Mr. 
Sunday is evidently making his bow to 
Eugenics. How the grace of God in a 
man’s heart does laugh at some of the 
fatalistic talk on heredity. We wonder if 
he has Social Settlements in mind or pos- 
sibly Associated Charities when he links 
together those talismanic words ‘“‘Sanita- 
tion and a new shirt.” What moral cor- 
ruption and rebellion against God can hide 
under the ample folds of “sanitation and a 
new shirt” God Himself only knows. 

The Neo-protestants are not with you, 
Mr. Sunday. The whole machinery of 
some of the churches and their large out- 
put financially is in the direction of social 
amelioration; new societies and new legis- 
lation, until the whole body politic seems 
plastered over with remedial measures. And 


the pity of it all is that through the plas- 
ters the air is malodorous with putrifying 
sores. 

We think we can hear Mr. Sunday say 
“I don’t have to have those people with 
me. I have Almighty God with me.” 

To which we reply, “Are not you a bit 
too confident,—not to say arrogant,—you 
know that is what they are constantly say- 
ing of you, Billy?” Listen to him: “If 
you people will hunt up an old book your 
fathers believed in with all their hearts, 
blow the dust of your modern scepticism 
from it, you will do less puttering with the 
effects of sin, more to get rid of the deadly 
thing itself. Yes, and you will have con- 
fidence in the remedy, too.” 

See what Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 
says on “The Sunday Schools’ True Evan- 
gelism,’ “The Social Service program 
which includes so many things Christian in 
spirit but which in so many cases so dis- 
astrously puts fruit ahead of root, is a 
danger against which the Sunday School 
needs to guard, especially in its adult 
classes. ‘The salvation of society regardless 
of the salvation of the individual is a hope- 
less task and the Sunday School of true 
evangelism will not enter upon it. But the 
Sunday School that brings the good news 
of Jesus Christ to the individuals of any 
community lifts society as the usual Social 
Service program can never do. A striking 
illustration of this principle has been noted 
in the work of the Evangelist “Billy” Sun- 
day. Sunday preaches the individual gospel 
of the apostolic church. He says little about 
social service. But the community-results 
where Sunday’s evangelism has had an op- 
portunity are revolutionizing. 
social service worker in America today 
whose work can compare, in the very re- 
sults for which the social service program 
aims, with that of Sunday’s.” (Italics ours, 
Ed.) . 

We are with you, Billy Sunday (the 
we’ is editorial); though, perhaps you 
had better not mention it down here, as the 
fact might not be of any assistance to you, 
should you come this way. It looks as 
though “we” were but a feeble folk and 
very much in the minority. In the mean- 
time we would commend the thoughtful 
reader to Bernard Iddings Bell’s article in 
the February Atlantic. “The most disas- 
trous split among Christian people is that 
liable to result over this question, “Social 
Service and the Church.”—T. R. 


There is no 


« 
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The Hawaii Association Meeting 


1E recent semi-annual meeting of the 

Hawaii Evangelical Association, 

held at Laupahoehoe, was one of the most 
successful meetings ever held. 

Nearly every church was represented by 
either pastor or delegate. All the Hawa- 
llan ministers were on hand except two, and 
there were also present three Japanese, 
three English-speaking, one Chinese and 
one Portuguese minister. 

The session began on Thursday after- 
noon, March 25th, with a prayer meeting 
conducted by Rev. H. P. Judd, on the sub- 
ject of “Christian Discipleship.” The 
business meeting of the Association was 
then held, the Moderator, Rev. C. M. 
Kamakawiwoole of Hamakua, presiding. 
After this the Sunday School and C. E. 
societies held their meetings. 

Dr. A. S. Baker of Kona addressed the 
evening meeting on the topic, “Christian 
Service for the Welfare of Humanity.” He 
showed how this was necessary in four 
phases—public life, ministry, teaching and 
the home. 

The sessions on Friday were devoted 
largely to the reading of reports in the 
three associations. At eleven o’clock the 
ordination service of Rev. S. Sokabe, pas- 
tor of the Honomu Japanese Church, took 
place. Rev. F. S. Scudder gave the charge 
to the minister, and Rev. K. Higuchi, pas- 
tor of the Hilo Japanese Church, offered 
the ordaining prayer, while the hands of 
fifteen ministers were placed on the head 
of Mr. Sokabe. 

The evening prayer meeting on the sub- 
ject of “Zacchaeus” was a very helpful one. 
Saturday morning the business of the As- 
sociation was concluded after two hours 
of discussion on various matters. Among 
others it was voted to oppose as a body the 
bill before the Senate to allow moving pic- 
ture shows on Sunday, and a petition was 
signed by the members. “The Association 
put itself on record as being opposed to 
ministers doing politics on Sunday and as 
not favoring the use of the church build- 
ings by the Mormons. Appeals were made 
by Rev. J. P. Erdman and Rev. H. P.: 
Judd for recruits for the ministry and for 
a stronger sentiment for temperance. Reso- 
lutions of sympathy, on the death of Rev. 
J. H. K. Kaitwi, pastor of the Opihikao 
Church, were passed, and supplies were ap- 
pointed for the pastorless churches. Sev- 
eral licenses to preach were renewed, and 
four new men were licensed. 

The afternoon session of the Sunday 
School was largely devoted to a discussion 
of subjects pertaining to Sunday School 
work, being led by Revs. C.’M. Kamaka- 
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wiwoole and H. P. Judd. At the C. E. 
hour Rev. J. P. Erdman spoke on “The 
Cause of Weakness in the C. E.”’ 

In the evening a concert was held in 
the Kaahumanu Hall for the benefit of the 
local church. At the Honomu Japanese 
Church the installation service of the Rev. 
S. Sokabe took place. Rev. F. S. Scudder 
presided, and the parts were taken by Dr. 
Baker and the Board’s representatives from 
Honolulu. 
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Sunday morning an excellent Sunday 
School “Hoike” was held in the Laupa- 
hoehoe Church, and in the evening a serv- 
ice, during which the Moderator preached 
on the text Col. 1:23, concluded the ses- 
sions of the Association. It was thought 
by all present that the spirit of harmony 
and enthusiasm manifested during the vari- 
ous meetings has never been excelled at any 
previous gathering on Hawaii. 


“EL MAESTRO DE LA SALVACION VIENE!” (the teacher of salva- 


tion has come) is the word which spreads through the Spanish camp at Wailea, Ha- 


wall, upon the arrival of Rev. Thomas G. Anderson, 
Spanish-speaking people in Hilo, and vicinity. 


the Board’s 
“The people hear him gladly,’ 


evangelist among 
* and great 


pride is taken by parents in the participation of children in the services. They are quick 
to learn Bible verses and it is matter of keen satisfaction that the Word is spoken in 


their own tongue. 


They read with interest the tracts that are given them and so prize 
the pictures in Sunday School leaflets that they decorate their houses with them. 


From 


their small earnings some are saving to buy Spanish testaments. 


There are about twenty families in the Wailea Camp, and at another at Hakalau 


Portuguese, Spanish, Filipinos and Porto Ricans unite in one service. 


As Mr. Ander- 


son quaintly expresses it, this is four kinds with one shot. 


Chin Chuck Camp, some miles distant, is a hot-bed of gambling and lawlessness. 
The inhabitants are Porto Ricans and as black as Africans. Until Mr. Anderson started 


services in their midst they had never been visited by minister or priest. 


They listen 


with great respect to the gospel, and have asked especially that the children be taught. 


Cousins! Please remember the Annual 
Meeting appointed for April 24. Letters 
are coming from far, saying, “I can not take 
the long journey, but will be with you in 
spirit. Other letters say, ‘“Nothing in the 
world would give me more pleasure, but I 
will send my picture instead.” And the pic- 
tures are coming in by almost every steamer. 


It is the children coming home to the old 
General Meeting to be greeted, not as of old 
by the Fathers and Mothers, but by the 
young, strong, progressive, loving 20th Cen- 
tury generation who have come into their 
inheritance and seek to do them honor. 


M. S. R. 


Come, “Lest we forget.” 
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TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 
February 21, 1915 to March 20, 1915. 


RECEIPTS. 
A. B. C.F. Miccccc.-: 0 eee $ 181.65 
ARM CAT ee 1108.95 
Annual Meeting ............- 21.00 
Beretania Settlement 194.50 
Board Building Fund 25.00 
Chinese Work 5..2:.--eeees 45.00 
English-Portuguese Work ..........-...- <a... 7 150.00 


Filipino Work 
Hawaii General 
Invested Funds 
Japanese Work 
Kauai General Fund 
Kalaupapa Church Fund 
Maui General Fund 
Molokai General Fund 
Ministerial Relief Fund 


Oahu General Fund: 2.2 eee 985.30 
Office Expense  «...-25¢-<c.geeeeeenee eee 21) 
$3519.80 
EXPENDITURES. 
Beretania Settlement (22220 eee $ 269.00 
Board Building Fund Income................- 1.80 
Chinese Work (2.223 21.25 
Salaries: ....c0t2..2.2 eee 394.50 415.75 
Educational-Social Work .............. 80 
Salaries .......0..0... eee 265.00 265.80 
English-Portuguese Work 
Salaries: © ........4.:..4 eee 824.05 
General Fund—Salaries .... 861.45 
Hawaiian’ ’W ork "..... See 
Salaries: \l.cl.2c.05.... 2 695.50 
Hyde Property .....-4<....30- = 46.00 


Japanese Work 
Salaries ...6.4..46.0 922.00 1058.00 


Lahainaluna Educational Fund 
Office Expense 
Preachers’ Training Fund .... 
Sunday School Work 


$4864.04 
Excess of Expenditures over Receipts....$1344.24 
Overdraft on March 20) 19052.eeeees $1159.47 


Me ate om 
“se bd “ 


Mr. C. S. Judd assumed office as Super- 
intendent of Forestry, in succession of Mr. 
Ralph S. Hosmer, now head of Yale Forest 
School, early in January. He is also the 
executive officer of the Board of Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. Mr. Judd has had 
years of experience in the Federal forest 
service, besides a short term in special 
forest work in Hawaii between separate 
engagements on the mainland, and being 
of Honolulu birth and early education his 
appointment as head of the Division of 
Forestry was received with special gratifi- 
cation.—Forester and Agriculturist. 
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The true basis for permanent peace is 
international justice. Anything less funda- 
mental is certain to bring disappointment 
and failure. 
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Perrone w nw ey 


THE BIBLE IN LITERATURE* 
ee ag UN Sl 


OME weeks ago after Miss Anderson 
had asked me to write this paper and 
after the thought of it had been in the 
back of my head waiting for its turn, I 
went to her to ask whether it was the 
Bible as Literature or the Bible in Litera- 
ture that she wished for my subject. But 
when I finally began to write I wondered 
whether it made any difference which way 
it was put, for either way one must begin 
with the Bible, and try to get some defini- 
tion of Literature, and when one has made 
up his mind what to look for in Literature 
_and has gone to the Bible to find that thing 
he will have made the discovery of the 
Bible as Literature, and ever after will be 
finding the Bible in literature by the only 
true method, by having the acquaintance 
that makes recognition possible. 

Arnold Bennett has written a bright lit- 
tle book on the forming of literary taste, 
a taste, as he avers, necessary to any real 
understanding or enjoyment of life: and 
while he despairs of giving an adequate 
definition of literature, by way of illustra- 
tion, he says that anyone at a moment of, 
heightened emotion, or of some great il- 
luminating experience that reveals the 
wonder and beauty of life, and shows 
things in right proportions and perspective, 
if he can voice that emotion or can tell that 
experience he is producing literature and 
he adds: “The greatest makers of litera- 
ture are those whose vision has been the 
widest and whose feeling has been the most 
intense.” If we add to these great requi- 
sites a fine mastery of words we shall have 
three very sure and definite bases of 
criticism. 

Really following the same conception 
Emerson divided literature into the litera- 
ture of power, and the literature of knowl- 
edge, the first the kind that arms “the 
interior powers,’ that opens one after the 
- other, the doors of the unseen universe, and 
the second that gathers and keeps all that 
men have discovered or achieved. 

The Bible is a compact library of 66 
books (but why should we exclude the 
apocryphal ones?) giving us the achieve- 
ments and the insights and dreams of a 
wonderful race, a race gifted beyond their 
fellows with vision and understanding. 

Men so gifted made literature of the 
greatest, literature so great because the 
inspiration and the vitalizing force of all 
who learned from them, and we to-day who 


* Paper read before the Christian Endeavor 
Society of Central Union Church by Mrs. Isaac 
M. Cox, Sunday evening, March 14. 
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read in scores of books can only get the 
best understanding and enjoyment when 
we can recognize figure and allusion, know 
the force and meaning of reference and 
borrowed phrase, when our masters have 
enriched their own books with bits from 
this great store house. 

Discoveries once made become the in- 
heritance of after time, and the great re- 
ligious truths that the Hebrew seers an- 
nounced and reiterated, often in such vivid 
forceful phrases as no learner could sur- 
pass, using what Mathew Arnold calls 
“the inevitable word,” have come to us in 
quotation and allusion in every religious 
writer of our Christian world. 

These old scriptures, as the new Testa- 
ment writers called them, the law and the 
prophets, the poetry and song we first find 
coloring all the New Testament writers 
and the sayings of Jesus. You have only 
to look at the marginal references in your 
New ‘Testament to see how familiar these 
Christians were with their old masters, and 
how consciously and unconsciously they 
used their figures and their phrases. Paul 
in that short address on Mars Hill refers 
to Genesis, Numbers, Deuteronomy, to 
Job, Isaiah and the Psalms. For a striking 
instance let me quote for you two bits, one 


from Isaiah, one from the Psalms, and their ° 


echo in their beautiful opening of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. In one of. Isaiah’s 
loftiest passages, he says, ‘‘For thus saith the 
high and holy One that inhabiteth eternity, 
whose name is Holy, I dwell in the high 
and holy place with him also that is of an 
humble spirit.” And David sings, “But 
the meek shall inherit the earth, and shall 
delight themselves in the abundance of 
peace.” And as Jesus sat upon that hill- 
side, under the open sky and preached to 
the multitude, we are told that he opened 
his mouth and taught them, - saying, 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs 
is the kingdom of Heaven; blessed are the 
meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” 
And did not the annnouncements come to 
these Jews with all the force of their beau- 
tiful Scriptures, taking a new meaning and 
beauty from the interpretation of the Mas- 
ter? 

Following these earliest writers, we 
have the Church Fathers, whom none of 
us know much of—and then the hymn 
writers—enriching and making beautiful 
the church services in those days of the or- 
ganization and spread of the Church. 
Through the ages that we often dismiss 
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with the epithet “dark,” while character- 
ized by much tumult and the loss of Greek 
learning, there was a stirring of men’s 
hearts and a great revival of religion 
which spread like a wave over Europe. 
It was then that the great Cathe- 
drals were begun, that painting and sculp- 
ture began to develop in new lines that led 
to the great period of medieval art, that 
music and art ministered to religion in the 
elaboration of the church service; and the 
inspiration of all these arts was the Bible, 
copied in exquisitely illuminated manu- 
scripts by the monks in their quiet monas- 
teries, conned over and over till they be- 
came the spring of their deepest thought 
and their widest imaginings, so that when 
they painted it was some vision of Biblical 
story; when they wrote it was in Biblical 
phrase; when they sang it was— 


“Of Jerusalem the Golden 
With milk and honey blest”— 


or of “That day of wrath that dreadful day 
—when heaven and earth shall pass away.” 
Hymns that, written in medieval Latin, 
have even in translation that fervor and 
beauty that make them Hymns of the Ages. 
The great hymns—the literary hymns, 
breathe the very fragrance and atmosphere 
of the Bible—and just as the pleasure of 
a perfume is immeasurably heightened 
when it recalls some old garden of one’s 
affection, so if such ringing lines as— 


Watchman, tell us of the night— 
What its signs of promise are; 
Traveler o’er yon mountain height, 
See that glory beaming star? 


recalls that burden of Isaiah— 


“The burden of the desert, of the sea— 
As whirlwinds from the south pass through. 
The burden of Dumah—He calleth to me 
Out of Seir, Watchman, what of the night, 
Watchman, what of the night? 

The watchman said the morning cometh— 
And also the night—if ye will enquire, 
Enquire ye; return; return come.” 


does not the hymn carry a message of deep- 
er meaning and thrill one with its sense of 
timeless hope? , 

Following the narrow times of these 
Dark Ages came the Renaissance, when 
the world entered unafraid into its inheri- 
tance from the past, pagan as well as Chris- 
tian, and faced a spacious future, when 
geographically, intellectually and spiritual- 
ly the horizons widened. Fortunately 
printing was invented just then and with 
the rediscovery of the classics and their 
wider distribution came also the wider 
spread of the Bible and its translation into 
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modern languages, which had become the 
speech of the people. 

It took but a Chaucer, a Dante, to make 
them literary languages. And it is inter- 
esting to note how with all the riches of 
the past open the Bible held its own. 

Dante’s Divine Comedy is the very 
epitome of the time; it embraces all its 
characteristics and springs out of its in- 
tricality mingled materials as the first and 
finest growth. 

Jeremiah and Virgil, Paul and Plato, and 
the narrowest sectries of the time jostle 
each other in its pages. To understand 
Dante is to understand all the philosophy 
and science and poetry and history of this 
quickened Italy. 


“How strange the. sculptures that adorn 
these towers, 

This crowd of statues in whose folded 
sleeves 


Birds build their nests; while canopied 
with leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised 
bowers, 

And the vast minster seems a cross of 
flowers! 

But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled 
eaves 

Watch the dead Christ between the living 
heaves, 


And underneath the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah—from what agonies of heart and 
brain 

What exultations trampling on despair, 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong, 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 

Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 

This medieval miracle of song!” 


England was more simple. England be- 
came a land of one book—and that book 
the Bible. There long ago the Father of 
English verse; Caedmon, and the Father 
of English prose, Bede the Venerable, were 
versed in Bible lore. 


Caedmon, blending the brief passionate 
poetry of the war songs, of the eutons 
with the vaster music of the Hebrew mys- 
tics sang the sacred story, and Bede left a 
translation of. the Gospel of John as part 
of his legacy to England. 

Wycliffe, by his translation, could make 
it possible to declare the right of every in- 
structed man to examine and know the 
Bible for himself, and the “rough, clear 
homely English” of his powerful tracts was 
colored by the picturesque phraseology of 
the Bible-he knew so well. — 

Emerson says he observes that in our 
Bible “it seems easy and inevitable to ren- 
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der the rhythm and music of the original 
with phrases of equal melody. 
tainly our translations are lofty and vivid, 
andthe imaginative force that they gave 
to the lives of the English people during 
that period when they were read and 
known by all is clearly seen in the work of 
John Bunyon, unversed save in one of two 
“godly books” but whose Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress is written, to quote Green, “in the 
simplest and homliest English that has 
ever been. used by any great English 
writer.” Its images are the images of the 
prophet and. evangelist, it borrows for its 
tenderer outbursts the very verse of the 
Song of Songs, and pictures the Heavenly 
City in the words of ‘the apocalypse.”” But 
not only for the unlettered Bunyon was 
the Bible an inspirer of noble and sweet 
literature, but for our one great epic writer 
—the cultured, polished Milton—did the 
Biblical narrative furnish both great sub- 
ject and loftiness of phrase. Not vainly did 
he invoke that spirit :—“that dost prefer 

Before all temples the upright heart and 


pure— 

Instruct me, for thou knowest; Thou from 
the first 

Wast present, and with mighty wings out- 
spread 


Dove-like sat’st brooding on the vast abyss, 


And mad’st it pregnant to raise and 
support him “to the heights of his great 
argument.” 


Paradise Lost has given to the English 
thought a marvelously expanded Biblical 
Eden, and a Satan of heroic proportions. 
If he has held and colored the Christian 
imagination is it not largely because he is 
so Biblical in feeling and expression? 


But it is not alone in works consciously 
inspired by the writers of the Bible that 
we feel its influence. 


Not, only in religious and _ theological 
treatises, in hymns, in Dante and Bunyon 
and Milton who chose subjects from the 
Bible’s story, but in all our literature we 
find figure and allusion, quotation and vivid 
phrase, that can only be. appreciated if we 
can recognize them and feel their first sig- 
nificance.. When after the assassination of 
President Lincoln, Garfield came out. on 
an upper balcony of the Astor House, with 
the mob below threatening violence, and 
calmed them with the magnificent utter- 
ance: 


“Clouds and darkness are round about him, 

Justice and Judgment are the habitation of 
-his throne:’ 

God reigns, and the government at Wash- 
ington still lives. 
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It was not alone the high truth and beauty — 
of the words that stilled them, but some- 
thing of the sense of their authority and 
antiquity, that~had stoodthe~test»of* cen- 
turies of human calamities and were still 
the expression of the foundation of faith 
and courage. 

Shakespeare is full a Be eta ee 
let speaking to Horatio before the passage 
of arms with Laertes, says, ‘“There’s a 
special providence in the fall of a spar- 
row,’ and old Adam in “As You Like It,” 
in urging the acceptance of his hoarded 
savings upon Orlando, with beautiful faith 
announces, ‘“‘He that doth the ravens feed, 
yea providently caters to the sparrow, be 
comfort to my age.” Both reminiscent of 
the tender assurances of Jesus, “Consider 
the ravens, for they neither sow nor reap, 
which neither have store house nor bar1 
and God feedeth them,” and “Are not 
three sparrows sold for a farthing and one 
of them shall not fall to the ground with- 
out your Father. Fear ye not, therefore, 
ye are of more value than many _ spar- 
rows.” 

When the Duke of Richmond in Richard 
III avers of Hope that 


‘Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures 
Kings—” 


and when Claudis in ‘““Measure for Meas- 
e” finely and calmly declares— 


“The miserable have no other medicine but 
only Hope. I have Hope to live’— 


they may not be direct reference, but how 
it intensifies the meaning if Paul’s words 
flash into one’s mind: “We are saved by 
Hope.” And we all remember the exultant 
thrill in comprehending the meaning of the 
triumph of the cry in the Merchant of 
Venice: “‘A Daniel come to Judgment, yea 
a Daniel,” as memory compassed the career 
of that great man,’ made chief over all the 
wise men of Babylon; or the picture told so 
quaintly in Genesis that is conjured up when. 
Canterbury remarks to Ely: “Consideration 
like an angel came and whipped the of- 
fending Adam out of Eden.”’ 
When Mrs. Browning sings: 


rope crammed with He 

And. every common bush afire with God— 

But only he who sees takes off his shoes— 

The rest sit round -him and: pluck black- 
berries. : Re Sd 


It truly is only he dhe. sees (he figure of 
Moses at the back side of the desert where 
God met him in the bush, that was all ablaze 


[Continued on page go] 
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Central Union News 


to hill NIGHT AT THE MEN’S 
; LEAGUE 


HAT “Service” is a challenge which 

evokes wider response than an invi- 
tation to entertainment the rousing gather- 
ing at the last meeting of the Men’s 
League, held Monday, March 15th, proved 
conclusively. After an informal get-ac- 
quainted reception in the church parlors, 
with, music from the Punahou Academy 
Glee Club, under the leadership of Mr. 
L. G. French; one hundred and forty-five 
men sat down to the excellent supper pre- 
pared by a committee from the Women’s 
Society and served by young men from 
Punahou Academy. 


’ After the supper Dr. W. C. Hobdy, 
Chairman of the League, announced the 
purpose of the meeting as the consideration 
of various bills to be brought up before the 
legislature then in session, and introduced 
Hon. Walter F. Frear, who spoke at some 
length upon the problem of how best to 
handle the social evil. He referred to the 
old time conception which happily now is 
being abandoned, that. this evil had always 
and would always exist and therefore, be- 
ing inevitable, must be regulated. He 
pointed out that reglementation had failed 
completely and that in recent years city 
after city on the mainland had abandoned 
its Red Light District. The law found 
most effective to deal with this vice is usu- 
ally known as the Abatement by Injunction 
Law, which makes it possible to prosecute 
the owner of any property used for im- 
moral purposes and it is this law, some- 
times spoken of as the Iowa Law, which 
it is hoped. the Legislature will enact. 


Mr. W. R.. Castle then moved that the 
League declare itself as heartily endorsing 
the Proposed measure and that at the 
proper time a ‘resolution to that effect be 
sent both to the Senate and House of Rep- 

*resentatives. After a forceful appeal. on 


the part of Mr. Rath, Head Worker of 


Palama Settlement, -on behalf of the bill, 


the motion. was ‘unanimously passed. 


The Hon. W. L. Whitney, Judge of the 
Juvenile Court, was then introduced: and 
stated that all they wanted this year was 
the passage’ of nine bills—every one of 
which, he: felt was very important—as it 


would greatly facilitate the work of his 


court in dealing with juveniles. 


i 
quired would be thirty seconds on each of 


: He as- 
sured the League that all the time he re- 


_the nine measures, and then, true to his 
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word, spoke very briefly, but decidedly to 
the point on the following heads: 

Adoption Law: The purpose of this 
change is to enable the Probate Court to 
grant adoption of abandoned and deserted 
children, and orphans, a power which it may 
not have at this time. 

Curfew Law: The object of the amend- 
ments is to prevent moving picture shows 
from allowing children unattended by 
adults from remaining in such shows after 
ro |db ame 

Desertion Act Amendments: The pur- 
pose of these amendments is to make the 
act more workable than at present by mak- 
ing same purely ’a criminal act, with powers 
in the trial judge to release on terms. 

Age of Majority: The purpose of this 
act is to raise the age of majority of girls 
two years and of boys one year, in order 
to give us more time to work with them in 
the Industrial Schools. 

Unattended Females: This Act pro- 
hibits girls from loitering or remaining on 
the street alone after dark. 

Transfer of Industrial Schools to Com- 
mission: “The purpose of this act is to 
create a board which shall have all the 
powers and duties of the Board of Educa- 
tion as to the Industrial Schools. 

Appropriation for Dependent Childrens 
These are now cared for solely by charity, 
and the time has come when the burden 
should be placed where it belongs, on the 
community as a whole. 

Detention. Homes: This is the most 
needed, aid to the Juvenile Court, being 
some place where children may be kept 
pending the disposition of their cases. 

In conclusion Judge Whitney made a 
most earnest plea for a fund for the main- 
tenance of a Detention Home, that most 


needed auxiliary to the work of the Juven- 


ile Court. 

Related to the bills presented by Judge 
Whitney-was the. Model Child-Labor Law 
which Dr. Scudder was called upon to 
present. Reference was made to a bili 
which had just been introduced into the 


House of Representatives, but whicl. was" 
_very inadequate: because it practically ex- 


empted from the working of the laws tne 
only industry that employs child labor to 
any considerable extent. Hon. C. M. 
Cooke, member of the House, addressed 
the Chair and stated that since the bill 
mentioned had already gone through the 
second reading he felt that if a committee 
from the Men’s League were appointed to 
take up at once the matter of securing the 
necessary amendments to this bill that it 
would expedite matters and probably ac- 
complish the purpose of a new bill. Such 
committee was appointed and the matter 
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taken. up. with the House of Representa- 
tives. A public hearing on the same was 
held Tuesday, March 30th. 

The third topic of the evening was 
“Health Inspection of the Schools.” Hon 
E. A. Mott-Smith read an ‘exceedingly il- 
luminating paper upon the whole question 
of the exact jurisdiction which the Board 
of . Health has in health matters. He 
brought. out the point that it is only in the 
case of sickness already manifest and only 
in regard to those diseases which are com- 
municable with which the Board has any 
authority to deal, leaving the whole matter 
of removing causes for sickness or disease 
outside the scope of the Board. He con- 
tended that a law should be passed which 
would definitely take charge of this im- 
portant phase of health work, making it 
possible for the Board of Health to em- 
ploy experts in the discovery of diseases 
among school children and _ introducing 
preventive measures. Dr. Pratt, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Health then presented 
some extremely interesting data regarding 
the inspection of the Royal School in the 
city, which follow. One thousand and 
fifteen children were examined of which 
number 645 had one or more of the listed 
defects. These listed defects did not in- 
clude bad teeth, intestinal parasites, or 
other defects which could not be determined 
within the scope of the examination. The 
listed defects in :detail showed: 


50 cases of defective vision. 

93 cases of trachoma. 

123 cases of other inflamation of the con- 
junctiva, many of which turn out to 
be trachoma. 

cases of diseases of the eye. 

diseased tonsils of which 138 were suf- 
ficiently diseased to recommend opera- 
tion. 

cases of defective speech. 

6 cases of defective hearifig. 

cases of enlarged lymph glands of the 
neck. 

9 cases of orthopedic deformities. 

cases of under-nourishment. 

cases of tuberculosis. 

children had two of the listed defects. 
children had three of the listed ‘de- 
fects. 

21 children had four of the listed defects. 
3 children had five of the listed defects. 
395 children had only one of the listed de- 

fects. 
After some general discussion of. this im- 
portant question the meeting adjourned. 


—A. A. E. 


In San Francisco the Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists have united for work 
among the 30,000 Italians of that city. 
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Anti-Saloon League 


By J. W. WADMAN 
Prohibition Advances. 


IX months ago, there were nine Prohi- 
bition States. Today there are nine- 
teen with two others on the way. ‘This 
makes an increase of more than 100 per 


cent in less than half a year. The honor 
list now includes Arkansas, Iowa and 
Idaho. The saloons have been given notice 


to quit January 1, 1916. South Dakota’s 
legislature has submitted the question to 
popular vote in November next. Vermont 
is swinging back into line. Its lower 
House last month passed a referendum 
bill. In eight other States, the fight is on. 
It waxes hot. Even New York and Min- 
nesota are in the throes of an upheaval on 
the question of the traffic. Indiana is also 
preparing for the conflict. So also are 
Wisconsin and Pennsylvania. Ohio enters 
a campaign this year under the initiative. 
The question is to be settled in November. 
Anti-Saloon League forces hope to be able 
to report at least thirty States dry Decem- 
ber 31, 1915. God grant it. 


Kauai. 


We congratulate the people of Kauai on 
the brave stand taken on the condition of 
public morals on the Garden Island. It 
meant courage, a whole lot of it, on the 
part of the sub-committee of the Grand 
Jury, headed by Pastor J. M. Lydgate, to 
probe deeply into the nature of affairs in 
Hanalei and report as they did to the 
Grand Jury. We learn that the Commit- 
tee brought back from Hanalei an auto- 
mobile load of booze. Another proof of 
the fact that booze is at the bottom in so 
many cases of afl other immoralities. Ban- 
ish the whole liquor traffic and how much 
better off we would be in our social and 
civil life. 

New Legislation. 

Four or five bills are now pending either 
in the Upper or Lower House bearing on 
the liquor traffic in which the temperance 
forces are deeply interested. Prohibition 
sentiment is growing so rapidly that the 
legislators and senators begin to hesitate 
when called upon to record their vote 
either for or against any Dill involving 
saloonism. 

The time is near at hand in our Terri- 
torial political life, when every man seek- 
ing a position in our Legislative assemblies 
will be duly canvassed as to his convictions 
on this great question and the electors 
will be able to choose between the “wet” 
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and “dry”. The question is with us to- 
day and it will not “down” until the 
trafic in liquor is doomed. 

s We were pleased to note that the Chair- 
man of the Central Committee of the Re- 
publican party recently stated in the pub- 
lic press that there was no plank in the 
party pledging its candidates against any 
action involving a change in our present 
Liquor Law. We wonder what other 
excuses will be made by the legislators in 
order to escape responsibility. 


The Law Breakers. 


At the next session of the Board of 
License Commissioners, a. lively time is an- 
ticipated. The Inspector has been ordered 
by the Board to summon a half dozen sa- 
loon-keepers of Honolulu to appear and 
answer the same serious charges in law- 
breaking. The President of our League, 
Rev. David C. Peters, caught a bartender 
on Alakea street in the very act of selling 
his goods to a man well under the in- 
fluence of intoxicating liquor in violation 
of statute. He will also appear. 


A New Year. 


The League now enters upon the four- 
teenth year of its organization. It has al- 
ready accomplished a good deal but has 
plans for a bigger work in the future. 
With our new Territorial basis, well or- 
ganized committees, representatives.on our 
Executive Committee of the other Islands, 
and with the sympathy and co-operation 
of a large number of whole-hearted citi- 
zens deeply interested in the Temperance 
movement for a “better Hawaii’ there is 
no reason why the record of 1915 should 
not be a great advance on that of last vear. 
We shall try and make it so. 
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Men Working For Men 


By PAUL SUPER. 


Summer Term of Night School. 
OUNG men and boys like the plan of 


a summer evening course of study. A 
few years ago this was considered to be an 
“extra session” of night school, but now it 
is an integral part of the year’s program. 
The Summer term will open on April 5th 
this year. The regular faculty of teachers, 
which has done splendid work during the 
term just closing, will be in charge of the 


classes and many of them will continue the 


work now under way. ‘There will be 
courses in Commercial subjects such as 
Bookkeeping, Typewriting, Business Eng- 
lish and Arithmetic, and Shorthand. Among 
the Industrial subjects offered are, Me- 
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chanical Drawing, Shop Mathematics, 
Arithmetic and English: The! Employed 
Boys’ Group Courses combine the Three 
A’s for boys who work in stores and offices. 

These classes offer to. many boys and 
men their only opportunity for an educa- 
tion. For others they give practical train- 
ing which will equip for better positions in 
office, store and shop. The attendance at 
the Summer term has grown each year and 
that of 1915 will undoubtedly break all pre- 


ceding records. 


English for Portuguese. 


The classes in conversational English 
which have been conducted during the past 
three months by a joint committee from 
the A’Patria Society and the Y.M.C.A. are 
significant in relation to the present discus- 
sion regarding classes in ‘““Citizenship.”’ 

It is the object of these classes to give to 
Portuguese young men who do not have a 
command of English a better use of the 
language. An attempt is made to make the 
study both popular and practical. Mr. Earl 
J. Thomas and Mr. G. R. Manley are the 
instructors. 


Civil Service Courses. 


About 200 men take Civil Service exami- 
nations in Honolulu every year. At the 
last examinations, which were given in No- 
vember, forty-seven out of fifty men failed 
to make passing grades. ‘There is a con- 
tinual demand by the Civil Service com- 
mission for men and the salaries paid are 
good. ‘The Educational Department. has 
arranged to give preparatory work for the 
examinations preceding each one as they are 
announced. Judging from the percentage 
of men who failed in the last examinations 
this study will be of value to all who at- 
tempt in the future to qualify for Civil Ser- 
vice positions. This is one of the many 
ways in which the Association is able to 
meet a practical Educational need of young 
men. 


THE ORIENTAL ASSOCIATIONS. 
The Japanese Branch. 


The annual meeting has just been held 
and Mr. Matsuzawa’s report which dealt 
with the accomplishments of the past year 
and the program for the coming year was 
heartily endorsed by the members, Less 
than a year ago we predicted that the 
branch would take on new life as soon as 
they secured new quarters and the report of 
the activities is most gratifying to all of us. 
Perhaps the greatest increase has been in 
the educational work and Bible classes. 
Three English classes and two commercial 
classes have been carried through the year. 
Five Bible classes have been taught by E. 


N 
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Cook With Gas 


ITS CLEANEST, 
COOLEST AND 
BEST. 


Our ranges and plates are 
of the most up-to-date 
models. 


Honolulu Gas Co. 
Cor. Alakea 


tania Streets. 


and Bere- 
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W. W.AWANA & 60, Ltd ® 
MERCHANT ; 
TAILORS 


Clothes Cleaned and Repaired. 
62 King Street. 
Phone 2525. P. O. Box 986 
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BIG BARGAINS IN NARROW SHOES FOR 
WOMEN. 


W. L. Douglas 
Shoes for men, 
and the equal- 
ly famous 
SOROSIS 
make for 
women. 
Popular Styles 
for Children. 


Lo AYAU 
SHOE. CO. 
1005 Nuuanu 
See near King 


JM: WHITNEY, MD. DDS. 
"DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street - - - - Boston Building 


Just 


HATS 


PUKURKODA 


28 Hotel street 


.just closing. 
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T. Chase, W. H. Dreier and Lloyd R. Kil- 
lam. The library has become of increasing 
importance and many young men frequent 
the Association rooms as they come to re- 


alize that the best Japanese library in the 
city is to be found at the Y.M.C.A. 


The new rooms are becoming a place of 
social resort for many young men. In- 
creased social activity has been carried on 
both for the young men who come from 
Japan and who enjoy Oriental games and 
for the Hawaiian born young people who 
like the American forms of amusement. In 
the language of Mr. Matsuzawa, “I dare 
to say that there is no organization or club 
that can offer such rich social life for Japa- 
nese young men except the ‘Y’.”” The work 
at the Alakea wharf has been continued 
with unfailing energy. During the year 68 
different boats have been met. Over 5000 
guide maps printed in Japanese and English 
have been given out and something over 700 
phone calls have gone out from the infor- 
mation booth. 


Future Plans. 


The new fiscal vear will really be the 
time of opportunity for the Japanese Asso- 
ciation. They have now been in their 
larger quarters four months. If they con- 
tinue to grow as they have in that time 
they will develop an organization that will 
occupy a strong place of leadership in their 
community. Mr. Matsuzawa presented a 
budget for the new year which called for 
$1150.00 to be raised by the Japanese 
young men as against $400.50 for the year 
It was unanimously adopted 
by the membership. 

The new year’s plans calls for a new de- 
partment of the Association for English- 
speaking young men to be under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Killam. Increased emphasis 
will be put upon the regular Association 
work such as Bible classes, educational 
classes and socials. The cafeteria which 
has been tried as an experiment will be ex- 
tended. 

There are two very pressing needs and it 
is hoped the way may open for them before 
the fall. One is for a Japanese young man 
to give all of his time to religious work 
among the employes of the stores and larger 
business houses. Already a call has come 
from two places that employ from fifty to 
sixty young men for noon meetings to be 
conducted. The other is for a young Amer- 
ican to give his full time to developing a 
strong night school. There is a great de- 
mand for such work but the past year has 
shown that it will be impossible to put it 
upon a proper basis until some man can 
give time to it. 
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Chinese Association. 


During the past six months there has 
been a movement in the Chinese Associa- 
tion toward reorganization. At the meet- 
ing last month it was voted to reduce the 
membership fee and make it possible for 
young men to get into the membership. A 
quiet membership campaign will be carried 
on to get fifty Christian young men to join 
the Association and go to work for the 
other young men of the city. Later it is 
hoped a Chinese Secretary may be secured 
to carry on the work. 


Korean Branch. 


The Korean Branch with its work for 
students and city men has continued under 


the leadership of Mr. Choi. Several Bible 


KODAKS 


and 
EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


Lantern Slides, Mo- 
and Sup- 


Stereopticons, 
tion Picture Apparatus 
plies, X-Ray Equipments, 
Developing, Printing, 
Bromide Enlarging. 


Honolulu Photo Supply Company 


P. O. Box 769. 


Honolulu. 


avait 


aNliventy 


Toggery 


vaxt 
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CLOTHING and 
MEN’S 
FURNISHINGS 


TrAMAMATATAnA 


Me ate % 
ee Me oe 


The Up-to-Dateness 
of the Stock is our 
Special Pride 
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Pineal Son Deke Dl oe Sen Dan aS 
Telephone 1491. 177 King St. 
J. ABADIE’S 


| FRENCH 
| LAUNDRY 


Branch office Union St. 
Tel. 2919 


SORE IOS OTS ORES TIES 


umaaecrecat 20 


S170:Pa 


Why be annoyed by leaking closets? 
Install a 


DOUGLAS GUARANTEED 
E CLOSET 


m Thereby reducing waste of water. 


@ Plumbing 

m & Sheet Metal 

m York promptly 

a attended to. Hae BASH: 


Coyne Furniture Co., Ltd. 


1053 to- 1059 BISHOP ST. 
Alexander Young Building. 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, 
BOX COUCHES, 
MATTRESSES, Etc. 


Upholstering and Repairing. 


a ONG Latest 
Style 

S A N G Clothes 
Made 

Teilop to Order 

and 
Guaranteed 

22 HOTEL STREET Aa ak 


HONOLULU, T. H. 
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classes are meeting weekly and these to- 
gether with the social activities constitute 
the main work. A little later it is hoped 
to hold Sunday afternoon theater meetings 
for the Koreans not reached by the 
churches. 
fo ote 

One result of “Billy” Sunday’s cam- 
paign at Scranton, Pa., was to give the 
Sunday Schools of Lackawana County an 
increased enrollment of 12,000. Not so 
bad. When did his enemies do that much? 


Hote o% 
ee Me ye 


THE BIBLE IN LITERATURE 
[Continued from page 86] 
yet was not consumed, and commanded him 
to take off his shoes from off his feet, for 
the place whereon he stood is holy ground, 
that can feel the real beauty of the lines. 

But why multiply examples? We all 
come upon ones that delight us, because we 
know them, or puzzle and shame us be- 
cause we do not know them. 

We today have forgotten our Bible but 
we breathe something of its breath in our 
finest poetry and prose which have ab- 
sorbed much of its very atmosphere. And 
why should we neglect it? Literature is 
no mere pastime for an idle hour and to 
live is no easy task. We must learn to see 
beautv. to savor pleasure, to feel deeply, 
to think clearly, to understand what we 
may of this life of ours that is but a part 
of a life boundless, endless, and limitless 
in possibility. 

Professor Glover of St. Johns College, 
Cambridge, has within this year made an 
appeal for a revived study of the Bible: 

In the first place, we may consider what 
a high value there is educationally in a 
study that takes us outside the insular and 
the contemporary. We tend to lhe in 
grooves, and the grooves are apt to be cir- 
cular, and to send us round and round in 
the same circle of ideas till we grow to 
be uncomfortable outside them—some- 
times, even if it is suggested that there is 
anything outside. Well, here is a litera- 
ture very foreign indeed, in speech and 
thought, with language in all its shades 
and implications and preconceptions alien 
from ours—the expresson of a people sepa- 
rated from us by time, nd race, and 
civilization, And yet the gulf is bridged 
partly by the historic connection of the 
literature. with our own history, as we 
shall see—and partly by teh vitality of the 
books the men wrote. Amos’ book is a 
plea for social righteousness; stronger, be- 
cause more restrained and more _ theo- 
centric, than the book printed last month. 
But even the Old Testament has deeper 
books than that of Amos. And Old and 
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New ‘Testament alike are full of books 
intensively alive, written in a way that 
overcomes time and space, and makes us 
akin with the writers. 

In the Bible we have a great literature. 
The tale is told of an English poet who 
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Che Sweet Shop 


On Hotel St. furnishes the best meals 
in town at modest prices. 
Both Cafeteria and ala Carte service. 


HOME MADE CANDIES and 
ICE CREAM our Specialty. 
See us for Catering. 


THE SWEET SHOP 


On Fort St. an exclusive ice cream 

parlor and Candy Store. 

Dainty Luncheonettes served all day 

and evening. Hot and Cold Drinks. 
Try us and you will be pleased. 


te 


Se ee 
See 


Tel. 2478. Box 951 


CIT Yate 
CO, ie 


Established 1899. 
C.O N TRA: C PORTS 205 
Large Importations of Lumber Constantly 
Received. 
Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 


LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN, 
HARDWARE. 


WING WO TAI & CO. 


IVORY, EMBROIDERIES, SILKS AND 
ORIENTAL FANCY GOODS. 


941 NUUANU ST. 
Telephone 1020. P. O. Box 945 


M. OHTA, PLANING MILL 


Carpenter 
Contractor, Builder and Painter 


No. 636 Hotel Street, near Alapai Street. 
Telephone 2642. 


NIPPU JIJI COzaE: 


We make a specialty of Book- 
binding and Job Printing. 
Consult us about prices. 
We print the enterprising Jap- 
anese newspaper. 
Afternoon Edition Daily. 
Hotel St., nr Nuuanu, Honolulu, T. H. 


A 
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Pomona College 


Sm Qo Ma 
“ “ “ 


James Arnold Blaisdell, D.D., President. 
Located at Claremont, California, 30 miles 
from Los Angeles. Offers its educational 
privileges to the people of Hawaii. 

THE LARGEST INSTITUTION WEST OF 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


devoted to exclusively collegiate work. Its 
standards of scholarship have nation-wide 
recegnition. Broadly Christian, coeduca- 
tional. Its faculty of 45 represent leading 
universities and colleges. 


For catalog and descriptive bulletins ad- 
dress The Secretary. 


eri 
YOKOHAMA 
eee C/E 
BANK LTD 


General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 


CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT STS. 
S. AWOKI, Manager. 


eam ee Wee eee 


K. Segawa 


CONTRACTOR AND 
BUILDER 

House Moving — Well Boring 
Stone Work. 


602 Beretania St. Tel. 3236. 


=|) 0; 0; Wee 0 


eee 


Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 


HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 
izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 
Coffee, Garden Truck, etc. 
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was set by his wife to read a “morning 
portion” and was found doing it by his 
son—"“My boy,” he said, “you should al- 
ways read the Bible; there’s nothing like 
it for your style.” What a flippant story! 
—but is it? “Style, said a great critic of 
ancient times—he called it ‘“‘sublimity”— 
“is the echo of a great soul.” A man’s 
style is not a trick; it is himself—much 
more than anything he can adopt or leaves 
off; and if the style is great (all critics of 
any moment seem to agree here) then 
there is a great soul behind it, with a 
great experience and deep thoughts, how- 
ever simple the words may be. Perhaps 
the last thing St. Paul thought of was 
style, yet a well-known German scholar 
tells us he catches again in certain chap- 
ters of Romans and Corinthians just that 
note which Greek literature had had, but 
had lost for centuries. The old classics 
have not lived for nothing, nor the Bible 
either. In this busy world where we 
“scrap” everything we can, and as soon as 
we can, the book that maintains itself a 
hundred years has quality indeed; and 
when we find books after centuries about 
which we feel, as Montaigne did about 
Plutarch, that ‘““We cannot do without 
them—‘“what a real living quality does 
that imply? 

And how are we to understand the his- 
tory of our own lands, of England and 
America,—to say nothing of Imperial 
Rome, of Spain and Germany, France,—if 
the something within history eludes us? 
Is it not true that the Bible, the religion 
connected with it, have been at or near the 
heart of all the great movements of men? 

If education is to make a man free of 
the world, to open to him the doors that 
lead to all the real things—whose world is 
it? Wordsworth in his Ode on Intima- 
tions of Immortality describes how the in- 
terests of life crowd out that faculty of 
wonder, which as Plato said, is the mother 
of philosophy while the English Donne 
said the same thing another way,— 

“All divinity is love, or wonder.” 

Yes, the interests and occupations of life 

overbear us and “lay waste our powers,’’— 

and then in breaks God. When or how, 

no man can predict. The rich man will 

remodel his barns and give up_ business 

and there is a tap on the shoulder; there 

is—God. 

“’There’s a sun-set touch, 

A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s 
death, 

A chorus ending from Euripides.” 

One cannot live on the surface forever, 
forever haunt the circumference; and when 
we begin to get below the surface a lit- 
tle, to dream of depths, and think a cen- 
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Y. Yamamoto 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


Portraits a specialty. 
Artistic mounts and tone effects. 


4 N. Hotel St., cor. Nuuanu. 


Regal Shoes 


—Fitted accurately 
by the Famous 
“FOOTOGRAPH” 
system— 
Give that long wear which 
makes their cost so little. 


Regal Shoe Store 


Pantheon Bldg. Fort & Hotel 


C.J. DAY & CO. 


FINE GROCERIES 


Old Kona Coffee, Taylor Brothers’ 
Tasmanian Jam and Finest Kuren- 
watte Ceylon Tea. 


P. O. Box 678. Phone 3441 


McGHESNEY 
GOFFEE CO. 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 


16 MERCHANT STREET 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


*“ SAYEGUSA + 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS “OR ART 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


CHINA STOVES 
GLASSWARE REFRIGERATORS 
SILVERWARE KITCHEN 
CUTLERY UTENSILS 


For a quarter of a century W. W. 
Dimond & Co. Ltd., has been acknowl- 
edged THE HOUSE OF HOUSE- 
WARE. We are “specialists” in our 
lines. Our friends will attest to our 
efficient service. 


W.W. OUTOND & G0., Ltd. 


“The House of Housewares” 


53-65 King Street, Honolulu. 


Tel. 1467. P. O. Box 602 


D. J. CASHMAN 
Tents and Awnings. 


Old Clock Tower Bldg. 


Fort St., nr. Allen. Honolulu, T. H. 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 


Young P»1J/ding, next the Cable Office 
Silks, 
Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 

Wood Fans, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store In 

the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
packed for 
mailing. 


YOUNG BUILDING. 


A. SCHAEFER & .CO., 
. IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
HonoLuLu, T. H. 
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ter—where are we? It must be God. 
But here we may lose ourselves in a 
dreamy mysticism—and lose God again in 
the contemplation of the abstract. And 
that is when the Bible and its readers help 
us, for with them God is not abstract. 
They feel Him in the words of Christ: 
they touch Him in the person of Christ; 
he is not abstract, he is intelligible and 
lovable there—real. How can we hope to 
know him, if the record of his revelations 
of Himself is a sealed book to us? 
EVENTS. 


February. 


1. Exercises at Korean Compound celebrat- 
ing seventh anniversary of foundation of Ko- 
rean National Association in Hawaii. 

2. Dr. Arthur L. Dean, president of College 
of Hawaii, with Mrs. Dean, guest of honor at 
University Club reception. 

3. Senator-elect W. G. Harding, of Ohio, 
with Mrs. Harding, arrives on Matsonia. 

4. Samoan chief and chiefess, with twenty- 
six others in party, arrive enroute to expo- 
sition. 

5 Waikiki estate of Delegate Kuhio, form- 
erly home of Kalakaua, sold to P. M. Pond. 
Will be subdivided. 


6.. Governor Pinkham announces plan to 
grant right-of-way over Lihue and Kapaa 
homestead lands on Kauai for extension of 


roads into homestead lands. 


9. Outdoor Circle joins with Ad Club in 
anti-fence campaign; many unsightly fences to 
be torn down. 


10. Mrs. George L. Baker, grand-daughter 
of Lieut.-Col. Armistead, whose defense of 
Fort McHenry inspired the writing of the Star 
Spangled Banner, and grand-neice of Christo- 
pher , American minister at The Hague in 
1815, agrees to take part in Peace Pageant to 
be given as Carnival event by FRIEND editorial 
board. 

11. After long fight, Pleasanton Hotel liquor 
license petition is killed. 

12. Senator-elect Harding pledges support 
to legitimate interests of Hawaii; speaker and 
guest of honor at Chamber of Commerce ban- 
quet. Bronze bas relief is placed in St. An- 
draws Cathedral as memorial to Dr. Breucker- 
hoff, who first started work of U. S. public 
health service for lepers in Hawaii. 

13. More than $100,000 sent from islands to 
suffering European countries. Campaign start- 
ed by THE FRIEND to continue as long as need 
is great. 

15. Baron Admiral Uriu and the Baroness 
Uriu honored guests at reception at Japanese 
consulate. Honored guests on way to Japan to 
represent their country at exposition. 

16. Eastern kite photograph hobbyists here 
to get unusual pictures of volcano. 

17. Eighth Hawaiian legislature begins 
work; many important bills pending. Senator 
C. F. Chillingsworth president of senate, and 
H. L. Holstein speaker of house. 

20. Opening of 1915 Mid-Pacific Carnival. 
Many visitors in city. Mayor Lane sends wire- 
less congratulations to Mayor Rolph of San 
Francisco on opening of exposition. 


April, 1915. 


SUPPORT HOME 
INDUSTRY 


“White Wings” 
“Pau ka Hana” 
Brown Bar Soap 


Honolulu Soap 
Works Co., Ltd. 


Jewelry, Watches, 
Silverware 


Watch and Jewelry Repairing 
a specialty. 


Vierra Jewelry Co., 
LIM TED SS 


113 Hotel St. 


HOUSE, SIGN AND GENERAL 
PAINTING 


TOM SHARP 


SCENIC ARTIST 
AND DESIGNER 


A Sign from the SHARP SIGN SHOP 
will promote trade. 
Telephone 1697 


April, 1915. 


LOVE 
~~ ALLEY 


opp. Union Grill, when you want your 


Furniture, Piano moved, or your baggage 


attended to. GITY TRANSFER C0. 


Phone 1281. JAS tin LOVE. 


HF. Wichman &0., 


ae IM ITED 


LEADING JEWELERS. 
Jt ot of 


GOLD anpb 
SILVERSMITHS. 
et ot 


1042-1050 FORT ST. 
HONOLULU. 


ERE? ERIEND 


We are Sole Agents 
tol tne 
REXALL 
REMEDIES 


each one is sold under 
ad positive gudrantee. 


Benson, Smith & Go., Ltd. 


The REXALL Store 


| PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO. 
Office 
Hotel Street. 


| Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. | 
| - 


HONOLULU CYCLERY CO. 


Wholesale and Retail 


BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUNDRIES, MOTOR 
CYCLE SUPPLIES, VELOCIPEDES, 


GO CARTS AND TRICYCLES. 


Telephone 2518 
Honolulu, T. H. 


180 S. King St. 
Waialua Branch, Tel. 968 
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S. STEPHENSON 


HOUSE, SIGN AND 
DECORATIVE 


Painting 


Plain and Decorative Paper Hanging 
Graining and_ Polishing 
Wall Tinting and Frescoing 


137 and 139 King Street. 
Telephone 1726. —_ Honolulu, T. H. 


GOOD YEAR TIRES 


Automobiles, Motor Trucks, 
Motorcycles and Bicycles. 


**MONOGRAM’’ 
OILS AND GREASES 
“Nature’s perfect lubricant” 
VULCANIZING 


AUTO SERVICE & SUPPLY CO., 


LIMITED 
Merchant and Alakea Streets. 


Telephone 4688 


Honolulu. 


Honoluiu ron Works Company 


Established 1852. 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 


Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Mil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 
Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 

Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 
Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillie Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
ecelsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 

HONOLULU, T. H. 


Telephone 2iil 


Cabinetmakers and Upholsterers 
Rugs and Curtains 2 


Honolulu, H. T. 


Honolulu School for Boys, Inc. 


Ocean View, Kaimuki. 


Military Organization. 


Address: 


>< 


Seventy resident cadets. 
Preparatory, Grammar and High School Departments. 


L. G. BLACKMAN, Principal. 


Campus of eighteen acres. 


P. O. Box 502, Honolulu. 


_ Bibles and Testaments in Chinese, 


English, Hawaiian, Japanese, Portu- 
guese, Russian and Spanish. 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 
Corner Merchant and Alakea 


Sunday School Supplies. 
Reward Cards. 


Mottoes. Condolence Cards, etc. 
Cc. E. Supplies; C. HE. Pins in gold 
and silver. 
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Love’s Bakery 


Bread and Cakes 


1134 Nuuanu St. 


PROMPT DELIVERY TO 
ALL PARTS OF THE CITY. 


Telephone 1431. 


Outing Shoes 
oe 


White Buck with Rubber Soles 
$5.00. 


Manutfacturer’s 
Shoe Store 


1051 Fort. 


OFFICE:SUie PLY <-COsettd: 


DEALERS IN ‘TYPEWRITERS, 
FILING CABINETS, 
BLANK Books and 
OFFICE STATIONERY. 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


ipeye & COOKE, Ltd. 


LUMBER, 
_ BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 


WALL PAPERS, 
MIXED PAINTS, 
Etc., Ete. 


Honolulu, T. H. 
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Consolidated Soda 
Water Works Co. 


LIMITED. 


The von HAMM-YOUNG 


Company, ‘Limited. 


_ Telephone 2171: 
Works Fort Street 
FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 


Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 


DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


Japanese 
Bazaar 


te SF 


Honolulu Sad Hilo. 


Agents for Packards, Cadillacs 
Buicks and Hupmobiles. 


United States Tires and a complete 


line of automobile accessories. 


Hawaiian CrustCo. 


LIMITED. 

Fire, Marine, Life and 
Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF 


Liability, and Burglary (g/ 
Insurance. balsa ORIENTAL GOODS 
923 FORT STREET, IN THE CIEY, 
Safe Deposit Building. et 
PHONE 1470. FORT ST. 


Opposite Catholic Church. 


ALLEN & ROBINSON 


LIMITED. Telephone 1104. 


The Paragon Market 


Corner Beretania and Alakea Sts. 


RETAIL BUTCHERS 


SE 


—_———_—— 


Lumber and Building Material, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, 
te: 


Choice Beef and Veal, Mutton, Pork 
and Poultry. 


Choice Fresh Island Eggs, Hams, | 
Bacon, Bologna, Headcheese, Frank- 
furters, Creamery Butter and Cheese. 


55 Queen Street 


Honolulu 


The First National Bank of Hawaii 


CAPITAL, $500,000, AT HONOLULU. SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $269,000 


DIRECTORATE: | 
CECIL BROWN, Pres. M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. L. T. Peck, V.P. & Cashier 
G. P. CASTLE, G. N. WILCOX, H. M. von HOLT. 


United States Government Depositary 


GENERAL BANKING.—Issues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit, Travel- 
ers’ Cheques, and Cable Transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


April, 1915. 


If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. #&% » 
Banking by mail, 4% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAII, Lta. 


Honolulu 
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The Baldwin Jational Bayk 
of Kahului 


Kahului, Maui, T. H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


PIANOS, VICTOR TALKING MACHINES 
AND RECORDS. 


We are sole 
agents for the 
Weber, 
Chickering, 
Kroeger and 
1 Kreiter Pianos; 
H also the com- 
mye plete line o* 
Aeolian Pianola 
Pianos 


BE. O. HALL & Son 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 
HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
cmeled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 


Prices from $450.00 up. 


WE HAVE A COMPLETE LINE OF 
RENTAL PIANOS. 


Bergstrom Music Co. 


1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu. 


SCOT TISSUE 


PAPER 
TOWELS 


IN ROLLS 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


Special Attention Given to Mail Orders. A soft clean towel for everybody at 


every wash 


150 Towels for 50 Cents 


Also paper cups. Safest and best for 
public gatherings. 


DRINK 
“Cascade” 
Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft & Artic Soda Wks., Ltd. 


Sole Agents. 


Telephone 2270. 


Sole Agents for the Territory 


American-Hawaiian Paper 
CO., Ltd. 
HONOLULU 

GEO. G. GUILD, Pres. and Mgr. 
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c BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission A gts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—E. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; E. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


We Are Agents 


for ““Knox” Ladies’ Hats. : 
“Modart” Front-lacing Corset. 
“Nemo” and “R & G’”’ Corsets, 
“‘Butterick”” Patterns, ‘‘Delinea- 
tor’ and all the “Butterick’’ Pub- 


lications. 


N. 5. Sachs Dry Goods Go., Ltd. 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 


Phone 1165. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, 1st vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 3rd, vice-presi- 
dent; John Guild, Secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
G. N. Wilcox, F. C. Atherton. 


HENRY H. WHLLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2255. 
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FIRE! 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, MARINE, 


TOURIST’S BAGGAGE AND 
~ AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Castle & Cooke, Limited 


If you are contemplating taking a trip to the Panama Pacific Interna- 


tional Exposition or to the Orient, see 


Castle & Cooke, Ltd. 


AGENTS FOR THE 


MATSON NAVIGATION CO. 
TOYO 3ISEN KAISHA 


Honolulu u - 2 . = Hawaii 


HONOLULU 


Rev. WILLIAM BREWSTER OLESON, 


General Superintendent and Corresponding Secretary 
_ Hawaiian Evangelical Association 1908-1915. 
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Henry 
Waterhouse 
Trust C€o., 


Ltd. 


Feal Estate 
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SHOCKS UQNG. 
Bonds 


rd 


Aire, Life, 
Bond and Auto 
/[nsurance 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 
GIVEN TO. ESTATES, 
INVESTMENTS AND 
SECURITIES OF 
ALL KINDS 


Safe Deposit 
boxes 


t ot ot 


Fort & Merchant 
Streets : Honolulu 
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SANG LOY 


MERCHANT TAILOR 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


14. N. King St., nr. Nauanu 


ala a ) u {’ la a 
CASTLE & COOKE, Lrp. 
Sugar Factors, Insurance and Machinery Agents 
Shipping Agents Representing 
Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co,, Ltd, 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 


Kohala Sugar Company, 
Wahiawa Water Co., Ltd. 


Oahu College 
(Arthur F, Griffiths, A. B., President.) 
and 


PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete College Preparatory 
Work, together with Special Com- 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Oahu College Honolulu, H. T. 


THEO. H. DAVIES & C9, LTD, 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co,, Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 


Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian 8. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 


Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 


Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawali- 
an ‘Chief’’ Brands of Canned Pineapples. 


San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 
Cable address, “Draco.” 


= eae 
B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED. 


Financial, Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


STANGENWALD BUILDING. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Dilpax.” 
Codes: Liebers, Western Union, A. B. C. 


P. O. Box 446. 


HONOLULU - - - - HAWAII 


P, O. Box 826 


Aftna Insurance Company, (Fire, Life, Marine 
and Automobile) 
National Fire Insurance Co, 
Citizens Insurance Company 
London Assurance Qorporation 


Fulton lron Works o1 St. Louis, 
Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Greens Fuel Economizer Company 
Chas. C. Moore & Co,, Kngineers 
Matson Navigation Qo, 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
New Engiand Mutual Life Insurance Company 


ISHOP COMPANY, 
BANE os 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 
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Published monthly at the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms, Honolulu, T. H. 


Subscription price tea Sige $1.00 per year 


Address business letters 
checks, ete., payable to 


THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend, 
P. O. Box 489. 


Miss E. V. Warinner, 
Associate Bus. Mer. 


and make 
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All communications of a literary char- 
acter should be addressed to THE 
FRIEND, Honolulu, T. H., and must reach 
the Board Rooms by the 24th of the 
month. 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS: 
DOREMUS SCUDDER..... Editor-in-Chief | 


BPmOTOGGOLr. as ss ss Managing Editor 
Theodore Richards 
Miss E. V. Warinner 
Vaughan MacCaughey 

William D. Westervelt | 


Frank 
Orramel H. Gulick 
I. W. Damon 
Paul Super 

A. A. Ebersole 


Entered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Hawaii, 
as second clues matter, under act of Oongress 
of March 8, 1879. 


HE tidings of the death 
of Mr. Oleson, the 
Secretary and Superin- 
tendent of the Hawai- 
ian Board came with 
unexpected suddenness 
to Honolulu. He had 
left with Mrs. Oleson on March 10th for 
a six months’ furlough. For the better 
part of a year he had suffered, at times 
very seriously, from a lesion of the heart 
which warned his friends that the sum- 
mons might come at any time, yet he 
seemed so vigorous when he left the city 
that they still looked for some years of 
continued service. March 19, while on 
the train at Seligman, Arizona, an attack 
of the heart trouble supervened and he 
quietly passed on. The terms of service 
of the Secretaries of the Hawaiian Board 
have averaged a few months over seven 
years each. Mr. Oleson had just com- 
pleted his seventh year. He brought to 
his office large experience with the Ha- 
waiian people through his principalship 
of Hilo Boarding School and Kameha- 
meha Manual. Having also served sev- 


eral churches as pastor on the tailaad 
he was well fitted to understand the many 
sided demands of the Board’s work. 
Under his painstaking supervision new 
lines of missionary effort were inaugu- 
rated, a system of field reports was intro- 
duced, the business meetings of the 
Board were relieved of detail, and the 
general work pushed forward success- 
fully. The movement to secure a per- 
manent headquarters which should at the 
same time serve aS a missionary me- 
morial was brought to a head. In an- 
other column we speak more in detail of 
his life story and of the achievements of 
the crowning years of his career. Mr. 
Oleson was a forceful leader with fine 
abilities as a public speaker. He was a 
marked figure in the life of his church 
and will be sorely missed in its prayer 
meeting and in its general activities. He 
was a man of decided convictions and 
knew how to set them forth with clear- 
ness and power. Possessed of unfailing 
energy he put it unreservedly at the 
service of his Master. 
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DERTGULICK ON HAW ATI. 


Much was crowded into twelve days 
by Rev. S. L. Gulick, D.D., in his recent 
visit to this Territory. He has told the 
story of it very interestingly in a little 
pamphlet of 42 pages now being  pri- 
vately circulated through the Islands un- 
der the title “Hawaii's American-Jap- 
anese Problem.” In so brief a compass 
there ‘is no claim, of course, to thorough- 
ness in the unfolding of this problem. 
It purports merely to state the con- 
clusions of his investigation together 
with the inferences: formed as_ to 
local difficulties and suggestions as to 
how to surmount them. Under the head 
of findings the author sketches rapidly 
the present status of Japanese labor in 
the sugar plantations, the hesitation of 
Japanese to intermarry racially, their 
financial condition, attitude towards nat- 
uralization, and the like. The problems 


which the presence of this people 
in Hawaii begets, Dr. Gulick senses 
under three heads, first the diffi- 


culty of securing a permanent labor 
population for our plantations, second 
the question of thoroughly Americaniz- 
ing Japanese born in the Islands and, 
third, the problem of Christianizing the 
upspringing generation of young people 
of oriental parentage. The larger part 
of the pamphlet is devoted to sugges- 
tions as to how to solve these problems. 
These suggestions concern first the 
plantation life and how to make it whole- 
some and satisfactory, second the pro- 
motion of Americanization, third Gov- 
ernmental participation in the work of 
Americanizing the: Orientals, fourth the 
Japanese language schools, fifth aggres- 
sive Christian work. The points covered 


are very numerous and well worth at- 
tention. There is one important omis- 
sion in the discussion of the ques- 


tion of how to retain Japanese laborers 
upon the plantations from generation to 
generation. Here Dr. Gulick does not 
even hint at the fundamental difficulty. 
Plantation laborers are tenants at will 
with no permanent ties binding them to 
the soil. Their living quarters are not 
homes owned by themselves and it is too 
much to expect that they will incur any 
considerable personal expense to im- 
prove them to any great extent when the 
improvements are not to be their prop- 
erty. Wherever land is acquired by Jap- 
anese the tendency to strike permanent 
root is at once made evident. The only 
way to build up a stable labor popula- 
tion for our sugar plantations is to at- 
tach the workers to the soil by allowing 
them to earn homestead rights. It is 
perfectly evident that this must some- 
time be the outcome of the experimenting 
of the past two generations. Again Dr. 
Gulick was not here long enough to be- 
come familiar with the present hopeful 
tendency in our public school system to 
find out how to adapt the curriculum to 
the demands of life in the Territory. We 
are making a beginning of vocational 
training and after sufficient experimenta- 
tion we shall know how to fit our young 
people for the tasks which our condi- 


When that is done 
and when the acquirement of a locus for 


tions ask of them. 
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HENRY PERRINE BALDWIN 


As the years go by the signifieanee and 
nflienee of the Tite of Mae Baldwin 
wrow more iipressive to one who looks 
heneath the suthace of (hinges ti Phawati, 
Hlenee we are gratefil for the simple and 
heavlitit account of his The by tits son, 
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Arthur.D: Valdwin, which has just been 
issied for his family and friends, The 
volute in its make-up is an unustally 
choice and appropriate work of art. It 
tells its story with a suggestiveness that 
enables one to fill in much between the 
lines and yet with a reserve peculiarly 
in aceord with the character of its sub- 
ject, Mr, Baldwin was one of the great 
builders of industrial Hawaii and he did 
his work so well that a generation hence 
his contribution will be seen to have been 
yreater than we of today can estimate. 
lle was a man of latge vision and un- 
isiail resourcefulness. lis devotion to 
the Tlawatian people was so genuine, so 
thoughtful and so wise that with the 
lapse of years it will be only more fully 
iniderstood and appreciated. [lis atti- 
tide upon interracial problems showed 
vreat foresight. In fact, his policy of 
avyinpathy with the evi- 
denced by his interest in their schoots, 
lis consideration for their point of view 
and his respect for their religious pref- 
erences will someday be recognized to 
have had large influence in developing 
the pecubarly happy relations between the 
races that characterizes Hawaii. We are 
very thankful to have had the privilege 
of treading this story of a life of stch 
Wide piblic service, 


Orientals as 
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THE GOOD-HUMORED LEGIS- 
LAIURE, 


It has come and gone. The legisla- 
ture of 1915 sailed over calm seas. It 
vot on well with the Governor, the inter- 
ests and itself. It passed a lot of edge- 
smoothing bills, calculated to relieve fric- 
tion here and there: It did one positive- 
ly very good thing in easy-going style 
when the Senate tabled the compulsory 
inilitary training bill, It dodged nearly 
every moral issue it could, It shouldered 
the Sunday movie bill onto the super- 
visors. It refused to safeguard the 
homes and girls of the poor by quietly 
strangling the red light injunction bill. 
lt showed great solicittide for the Hilo 
railroad and kindly remitted the taxes 
so that the capitalists need lose no money 
but when it came to safeguarding the 
children of the Territory from exploita- 
tion by capitalists it bravely declined to 
act, Perhaps Congress will strike a blow 
for the children that will yet bother our 
employers of labor, This legislature told 
the same old story that the rich get what 
they want both in money and in the flesh 
and blood of the poor, Tt is a long fight, 
this of practical brotherhood, as such 
States as New York and Delaware are 


May, 1915. 


even flow proving with their reactionary 
laws on employer’s liability and the rights 
of children. At the last moment the Senate 
repudiated all its pledges to legislate for 
woman's stuffrage. Republican and 
Democratic patty platforms promised 
solemnly to support this reform and the 
House did its duty but the Senate belied 
its word. The movement for Statehood, 
however, was advanced by the passage 
of a resolution petitioning Congress to 
take steps to admit Hawaii as a State. 
Among the bills of large positive value 
enacted into law were those increasing 
the tax on incomes over $4,000, safe- 
guarding public health, deserted and 
non-supported wives and dependent chil- 
dren, making a beginning of employers’ 
liability, providing for teachers’ pensions, 
and enabling the city of Honolulu to 
prepare an up-to-date charter for sub- 
mission to the next legislature. We do 
not recall any really bad bills passed, but 
the dozen or so representatives who voted 
not to expel Kupihea showed themselves 
so blind to dictates of honor and cast 
such a sinister reflection upon the Ha- 
waiian race that they should be seduous- 
ly retired to private life and thereafter 
kept there by their constituents. For 
what of good this year’s legislature dil 
Hawaii proffers its members hearty 
thanks. For its many sins of omission 
may it be duly repentent and forgiven: 
The record of Senator Desha of Hilo 
was so brilliantly public spirited and so 
eminently Christian that it should cover 
with confusion those who criticised him 
as a minister for entering politics. He 
royally made good. The time is at hand 
when ministers must not be regarded as 
a priestly caste but as men among men 
to be judged by exactly the same stand- 
ards as their fellows. Jesus ended the 
era of priests and introduced the age 
of ministers that is of servants. The 
minister who is not a public servant is 
not a minister. He who is both should 
be just as eligible to any sort of honest 
service for the people for which he is 
fitted and which for the time being is 
clearly in the line of duty as any other 
man, All honor to Mr. Desha for his 
fine illustration of this truth and heartiest 
congratulations to the voters, who elected 
him, upon the record achieved by their 
Senator. —D. S. 
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All honor to Harriet Richards Clark, 
the OLDEST LIVING COUSIN. Mrs. 
Clark is 86 years old and lives in New- 
ton, Mass. 
Cousins group on the back cover page of 
this issue. 


Her picture is shown in the 
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The Far Eastern Question 


bow we wee we ee eee ee eee ee ee eK 
By DOREMUS SCUDDER 


Elsewhere in this issue, for purposes 
of reference, we print in full the de- 
mands made by Japan upon China, We 
received these from the highest Chinese 
sources in such a way as to leave no 
doubt as to their genuineness. It is un- 
fortunate that Japan did not trust the 
world more fully and give to the public 
the text of her demands ere they leaked 
out. It was inevitable that these five 
series of articles should see the light, and 
it would have disarmed criticism to have 
frankly let it be known what Japan de- 
sired to extort from her sister nation, 


A Military Procedure. 


Whatever be Japan’s real motive in 
bringing pressure to bear upon China to 
accede to these demands, it is perfectly 
clear from a perusal of them that they 
are not friendly in tone. ‘hey bear no 
resemblance to bona fide negotiations be- 
tween two powers striving to enter into 
a mutually helpful agreement, They are 
not a voluntary expression of good will, 
It is apparent that one of the two nego- 
tiators is trying to wring unwilling con- 
cessions from the other, ‘The threat of 
force is everywhere in evidence tho never 
expressed, They are the manifestations 
of a superior conquering will. They are 
therefore a militarist and not a peaceful 
procedure and smack of the historic 
epoch which the world is preparing to 


leave rather than that which it is about 


to enter—the age of brotherhood, 
Infringement of Sovereignty, 


They also menace a sovereign inde- 
pendent power with the loss of a part of 
its sovereignty, ‘They propose for’ ex- 
ample that the sovereign power of China 
to lease or cede a part of her territory 
be surrendered, and that the power to 
employ foreign advisers in certain parts 
of the country, to engage whatever ad- 
visers she pleases for her central govern- 
ment, to administer her police without 
foreign interference, to purchase all of 
her war munitions where she desires, 
and to borrow foreign capital entirely at 
her own motion be curtailed, According 
to these demands Japan might force 
China to purchase say half of her muni- 
tions of war without any guarantee as to 
their quality and thus flood the country 


-with second rate means of defense or of- 


fense. All these demands propose a dis- 
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tinct and very humillatng infringement 
upon the sovereignty of the Chinese 
government, 

They ask what Europe or America 
never demanded of Japan, It is impos 
sible to defend the high handed course 
which several of the European govern 
ments pursued with Japan fifty or sixty 
years ago and which seemed to this sen 
sitive people a succession of studied in 
sults, But Europe never dreamed of 
going so far as to make demands like 
these which China faces today, It 
would seem as tho fellow feeling would 
dictate less rough trampling upon the 
sensibilities of the new Republic, 


Onental and Ocetdental Human Nature, 


For Japan, it is claimed, that she un 
derstands China better than any ocel 
dental nation can, and that in view of 
this knowledge the terms which she pro 
poses are not as humiliating as they ap 
pear to Westerners, It may be that her 
intimate acquaintance with oriental char 
acter tells her that the course she is put 
suing is the surest way in which to gain 
the lasting friendship of her neighbor 
nation, As to that we oecidentals must 
plead ignorance, But if it be true that 
such treatment is calculated to stimulate 
friendship between these two peoples, 
then there certainly are two varieties of 
human nature and the contention of 
some members of the white race 
tention which Japan has strenuously 


a econ 


combatted—that the oriental cannot as 
similate with the occidental has the 
firmest ground upon which to rest, The 


treatment which Japan is handing out 
to China, so far as oeecidental human 
nature goes, is caleulated to alienate the 
Chinese for generations to come, Wise 
diplomacy builds not) upon physical 
foree but upon spiritual prineiples, at 
least that is the substanee of what 
Count Okuma intimated two years ago 
but in these demands upon China this 
statesman has thrown spiritual prine 
ples to the four winds of heaven, We 
do not for one moment think that he 
has done this because he believes he is 
acting ideally in this course, but because 
he is foreed thereto by the public opin 
ion of his nation or of its ruling class, 
Of course for men who actinally know 
the East and the West there is absolutely 
no ground for the fietion of two such 
differing entities as oceidental and orl 
ental human natures,  tlenee it is axiom 
atic that these sweeping demands upon 
a neighbor people, with whom it is the 
highest dietate of wisdom, of humanity 


LQ] 


and of religion that Japan should eulti 
vate the most intimate friendship, seem 
calculated only to breed distrust and long 
estrangement, | 


Germano yee SaPenntvay 
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A further criticism suggests itself to 
the American who is somewhat familiar 
with Japan and China his is that 
Japan's nationalism leans to the German 
point of view while China has distineth 
chosen Americanism as her guide in 
planning her future development, Cet 
tainly there are features of Japanese life 
Which support this inference that Japa 
ism resembles Germaniasm rather closely 
he two forms of Government are quite 
a little alike, the Emperor cult, the 
dominance of a class rather than of the 
people, the organization of army 
navy, the seientifie bent of 
paternalism of the police 
euthustastic belief in her 
destiny as Nultur-giver to Asia and the 
dread of demoeraecy, On the other hand 
China has always been in some reapeets 


anc 
mind, the 
ROVEOrHMONT, 


explonage, 


the most democratic people on earth and 
in organizing her republic she has 
chosen the United States as pattern 
Japan knows that she must reekon with 
demoeratic tendencies in her own people 
and is resolved to put off the evil day of 
popular government as long as possible 
ler voters comprise a very small seetion 
of her population, She dreads labor 
unionism and the emergence of the pro 
letariat, After freeing herself from the 
trammels of feudalinm she deliberately 
chose to organige her soelal avaten on 
an aristoeratic plan with a peetaye ol 
privilege, while China has no such frills 
and does not want them, tna very real 
sere then the demoeraey of China ia a 
menace to Japan's ariatoeratic ayaten 
and it is natural that Japan should take 
ateps to diminiah the foree of (his menace 
by controlling the development of her 
neighbor, tlenee her demand that China 
be guided by Japanese advisers 

There are some wha go so far ag to 
hold that Japan in presenting these terns 
to China is acting in tutl agreement with 
Russia, that there onee hostile powers 
have eome to an understanding with 
eaeh other, that China is to be duly pas 
celled out between them, and that these 
demands ave (he feat step in thia pro 
gram, OF course Russian bureaveraey 
desives a suecesstul reprubllie next door 
to her abaolutian ag little aa does Japan, 

Japan China's Champion, 


So mueh for one aide of the question 
agitating the Mar Haat, There ta, how 
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ever, another view of Japan’s course 
which merits careful consideration be- 
fore fair minded men can reach a con- 
clusion. For many years far-sighted 
leaders in that Empire have recognized 
the truth that the only possible safety 
for both Japan and China in developing 
their civilization free from the domin- 
ance of the aggressive white man lies in 
their standing together. Hence for sev- 
eral decades the Mikado’s statesmen 
sought to cultivate an entente with the 
celestial empire but failed. China had 
always despised Japan and could not 
bring herself to trust her neighbor. This 
lack of confidence together with the 
shifting policy of the Manchu govern- 
ment led to the war of 1894-5 which did 
not improve the relations between the 
two powers because of the stupidity of 
Peking. But the war did _ stimulate 
Europe to hasten its policy of parceling 
out the Far East before it was too late. 
The brunt of stemming the tide of Euro- 
pean aggression fell upon Japan and she 
did the work in her war with Russia. 
That war should have opened China’s 
eyes to her danger and to who her real 
friend was. But again she temporized. 
The European war finally gave Japan 
another great opportunity to dislodge 
Europe from Eastern Asia and she 
grasped it. Even yet, however, China 
does not realize that the only safety for 
herself and China from European ag- 
gression lies in making common cause 
with her valiant little neighbor. 

Japan having exhausted every other 
resource in trying to convince China is 
now compelled to resort to harsher 
means to bind the two peoples together. 
Hence these demands which have but 
one object—to unite these nations in op- 
posing all further aggression by the 
white man. The opportunity offered is 
unique. Germany and Russia have been 
successfully stood off. Japan must hold 
Southern Manchuria in order to keep 
Russia at bay. She must for the present 
keep Kianchow to prevent some other 
foreign power from stealing it. When 
China is strong enough to hold it for 
herself, it shall be returned. 


Why Did Not Japan Make Demands 
Public? 


Inasmuch as China seems powerless to 
develop herself and to withstand the ag- 
gression of the West, Japan must willy 
nilly help her to do it both for Chinv’s 
and for her own sake. Hence the articles 
in her bill of demands relating to arsenals, 
cession and lease of territory to other 
nations and the appointment of advisers. 
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Moreover Japan now has the chance to 
make her commercial interests in China 
dominant over those of other foreign pow- 
ers and it would be suicidal in her to neg- 
lect to improve it. Commerce binds na- 
tions together as nothing alse can. Hence 
the extensive nature of the terms regard- 
ing mining and railway concessions and 
the like. The entire agreement is self pre- 
servative of the integrity of the Far 
East. China does not recognize this 
now but if she is coerced into this course 
of pooling her issues with Japan, under 
the tutelege of her real friend she will 
rapidly learn the lesson and have lasting 
cause to bless her benefactor. That this 
is the real explanation of the course of 
their nation is the view held by many 
Japanese patriots and there is no blink- 
ing the fact that it is very convincing. 
The only criticism upon it is that if this 
is the animating principle of the present 
course of the Japanese government, 
Count Okuma lost the chance of a life- 
time in not making the demands upon 
China pubiic at the outest and backing 
them up with a clear statement of their 
really altruistic and self preservative 
nature. We ought not to look to a Jap- 
anese newspaper correspondent in San 
Francisco for this exposition of the mo- 
tives moving the statesmen of his race 
in this great world crisis. Perhaps the 
Tokyo leaders are preparing such an 
exposition of their policy now. 


Japan and the World Conscience. 


The Friend believes in putting the best 
construction possible upon Japan’s action. 
We do this first because that nation has 
taken high moral ground in its conduct 
of the war with Germany and in all its 
international relations since it emerged 
upon the scene as one of the World’s 
Great Powers. Again we are convinced 
that an ideal interpretation of her con- 
duct towards China will react favorably 
upon her entire future course. Japan 
wants the support of the world con- 
science and if that conscience leniently 
judges her present course on the ground 
that she means to do the honorable thing 
by China, she will irresistibly find her- 
self doing that honorable thing. We be- 
lieve that the criticisms that Japanism 
is a variant form of Germanism, that in 
making her demands on China she is 
trying to foist her Kultur upon her 
neighbor as Germany dreamed of doing 
with the rest of the world, that Japan 
and Russia are combining to exploit the 
Celestial Republic and that Japan’s ulti- 
mate aim is to build up a vast empire of 
physical force in the Far East able to 
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compete with the aggressive White Man, 
are not true. Yet there undoubtedly 
is ground for some of these inferences in 
the utterances of some of the Japanese 
newspapers. And so far as permeating 
China with Japanism and the dream of 
dominating the Far. East is concerned 
there may be danger that this ambition 
may mount the saddle in that land as 
Pan Germanism fixed its grip upon the 
ruling clan in the Kaiser’s country. 


Auto-Infection Dangerous. 


When a nation gets so drunken with 
its own spirit as to fancy that it can im- 
pose it by force upon another, it is a 
symptom of dangerous auto-infection. 
We do not believe that the Japanese peo- 
ple are experiencing this misfortune, yet 
the tone of the expressed opinion of a 
number of would-be moulders of public 
sentiment there suggests such a possi- 
bility. China is the last body politic on 
earth in whose case the experiment of 
inoculation with a hated national spirit 
promises any forlorn hope of success. 
The fate of Pan Germanism ought to be 
a sufficient warning. 


Some Japanese Patriots Oppose 
Demands. 


In this connection it is significant that 
the cable brings tidings of a concerted 
movement in Japan against the govern- 
ment’s policy of forcing China by threat 
of war to agree to these extreme de- 
mands submitted by the Okuma cabinet 
to President Yuan Shi Kai. It is hard 
to see how far-sighted patriots in that 
country can long refrain from organiz- 


ing a triumphant opposition to this policy 


which is so diametrically contrary to the 
trend of present-day internationalism. To 
require that “the Chinese Central Gov- 
ernment shall employ influential Japan- 
ese as advisers in political, financial and 
military affairs” seems to these patriots 
so serious a breach of China’s sov- 
ereignty that they state that this article 
in the negotiations is not to be pressed. 
It is to be hoped that this cheering sign 
of a possible division in the councils of 
the Empire may presage a happy solu- 
tion of the entire question. 


America’s Vested Moral Interests. 


It is difficult to see how our own Gov- 
ernment can waive in China its rights 


that are threatened by Japan’s demands. | 
So far as these rights are concerned with 
our vested commercial interests there is ~ 


no dearth of champions. But few of 
our countrymen are giving much thought 
to the vastly more important moral in- 
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terests vested by our nation in the Far 
Eastern Republic. In the better part of 
a century America has been investing 
millions of dollars and_ incalculably 
greater values of personality in China. 
By training hundreds of the young peo- 
ple of that country in our best institu- 
tions of learning also we have been im- 
planting our moral ideals throughout 
that nation. In consequence what we 
mean by ideal Americanism has been ab- 
sorbed to a degree by China and now 
constitutes a great vested moral interest 
held by our nation therein. No other 
power has any right forcibly to menace 
this interest. Japan must not by impos- 
ing her advisers upon the Republic and 
against its will interfere with the ad- 
vantage already peacefully gained by 
America. Our Government should not 
for a moment allow such a concession to 
be extorted from the Republic which 
already stands so close to ours in sym- 
pathy. China should be guaranteed the 
right to choose her advisers where she 
pleases and to import as much Ameri- 
canism into her civilization as she de- 
sires. 


A New World Hero. 


It is impossible to withhold one’s ar- 
dent admiration for the grand old man 
to whom Providence has intrusted the 
leadership of the new Republic. He is 
surrounded with dangers greater than 
those which threatened any ruler in his- 
tory. Factions among his own people, 
impossible idealists constantly fomenting 
internal revolutions, an atmosphere of 
conservatism thousands of years thick, 
a jealous Empire at the gates armed to 


the teeth and threatening the very in- 


dependence of his nation, without a sin- 
gle earnest sincerely friendly power to 
support him in his superhuman task, 


Yuan Shi Kai is fast mounting the soli- 


tary heights of achievement as one of 


the greatest heroes of history. His mar- 
velous patience during these strenuous 
months since Japan began her menacing 
policy, his quiet self control, unerring 
sagacity, firm grasp upon the passions 
of his people, masterful rulership of tur- 
buient forces, unselfish patriotism and 


dogged courage form a picture which, if 


v 


crowned with the emergence of his coun- 
try into assured independence and tran- 


-quil self government, the story of man- 


kind will be unable to parallel. God be 
with him in his splendid endeavor to save 
China. . 
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It Might Have Been and Still May Be. 


Ardent friend of Japan though we 
are, we must confess to the deepest and 
most pained disappointment at the course 
of her ruling statesmen in her attitude 
towards China. We looked for some- 
thing totally different. We believed that 
she was too noble to do aught but re- 
member her own painful ascent to her 
present position among world powers 
and in consequence help her neighbor up 
the same toilful road. We were con- 
vinced that Japan belonged to the future 
of human brotherhood and not to the past 
of human fratricide. We saw her. bind- 
ing China to herself in loyal friendship 
by her generous sharing of the fruits of 
her victories over Russia and Germany. 
We looked for a consequent friendly in- 
dustrial development of the two peoples 
which should be one of the world won- 
ders. We knew that America was be- 
ginning to turn from injustice to justice 
in her treatment of far-Eastern Asia, that 
a deep quiet moral movement was pro- 
ceeding thruout our Pacific Coast States 
which would mean a new era of friendli- 
ness and mutual helpfulness on both 
sides of the Great Ocean and_ that 
Japan’s generous treatment of the Kiau- 
chau incident would mightily re-enforce 
this trend towards good will in our na- 
tion. But the prospect which the effort 
and hope of years so brightly pictured 
has been seriously clouded by these un- 
fortunate demands made upon China. We 
believe it is not too late, however, for 
Japan to save the day and our faith in 


her people is strong enough to beget the 
confident expectation that she will 
save it. 

Another keen regret concerns our 


own nation. If America had set her re- 
lations with Japan and China upon the 
sure footing of brotherhood and justice, 
we should now be in possession of moral 
power in both of these countries that 
would prove irresistible in friendly in- 
tervention at this critical juncture in 
their history. But it is not too late. If 
ever it were a nation’s privilege and duty 
to act justly by others, this obligation is 
ours today in America. If our Govern- 
ment could only be induced to place both 
of these sister peoples on a level of treat- 
ment with Europeans in granting them 
the privilege of naturalization, we should 
gain an influence in determining the fu- 
ture of the Pacific world simply ineal- 
culable. Would that we might see our 
great opportunity and make the most 


of it. 
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Dago and Sheeny and Chink, 
Greaser and Nigger and Jap; 

The devil, invented these terms, I think, 
To hurl at each hopeful chap 

Who comes so far over the foam 
To this land of his heart’s desire, 

To rear his brood, to build his home, 
And to kindle his hearthstone fire. 

While the eyes with joy are blurred, 
Lo! we make the strong man sink, 

And stab the soul with the hateful word, 
Dago and Sheeny and Chink. 


Dago and Sheeny and Chink, 
These are the vipers that swarm 

Up from the edge of Perdition’s brink 
To hurt and dishearten and harm. 

O shame! When their Roman forbears talked 
With Moses, and he with God. 

These swarthy sons of Japheth and Shem 
Gave the goblet of life’s sweet drink 

To the thirsty world which now gives them 
Dago and Sheeny and Chink. 


Dago and Sheeny and Chink, 
Greaser and Nigger and Jap; 
From none of them doth Jehovah shrink; 
He lifteth them all to his lap. 
And the Christ, in His kingly grace, 
When their sad, low sob he hears, 
Puts his tender embrace around each: race 
As He kisses away its tears, 
Saying, “O least of these I link 
Thee to Me for whatever mayhap,” 
Dago and Sheeny and Chink, 
Greaser and Nigger and Jap. 
—Bishop Mcintyre. 
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The seventy-first birthday anniversary 
of Judge Sanford B. Dole, April 23, was 
the occasion for many congratulatory 
messages. These were received by Mrs. 
Dole in the temporary absence of the 
judge on Kauai. The Hawaiian Band 
gave a serenade concert at the Dole home 
on Emma street in the early morning of 
the anniversary day. 

Judge Dole was born in Honolulu 
April 23, 1844. He was educated at 
Punahou and since early manhood has 
been one of the most prominent figures 
in the history of the islands. He served 
as a member of the supreme court for a 
number of years during the monarchy 
and was the first and only president of 
the Republic of Hawaii, the provisional 
government and finally the first governor 
of the Territory after annexation, resign- 
ing to a ccept the judgeship of the U. S. 
District Court, the position he now holds. 
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Mr. S. Kawahara, on Nuuanu street, 
phone 5046, has been selling his flowers and 
giving the proceeds for the benefit of the 
wives and children of the brave men who 
lost their lives in the sinking of the F-4. 
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William Brewster Oleson 


ILLIAM BREWSTER OLESON 
was born in Portland, Maine, 
September 9, 1851, and would have been 
sixty-four years of age next September. 
In early manhood he entered college, and 
in 1874 entered the Oberlin Theological 
Seminary, graduating in 1877, and then 
for six months served as pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Gambier, Ohio. 
In 1878 he came to Hawaii and on 
September 1 he became principal of the 
Hilo Boys’ Boarding School, which was 
founded in 1836 by Rev. D. B- Lyman. 
Having conducted this school for eight 
years he received a call from Hon. 
Charles R. Bishop, to lay the foundation 
of the institution provided for in the will 
of Bernice Pauahi Bishop, which was to 
be called The Kamehameha School. He 
entered upon this work July 1, 1886. He 
was Principal of the Kamehameha School 
about eight years, during which time he 
laid the firm foundations of this fine in- 
stitution. He resigned and returned to 
the mainland in 1893. 

From 1894 to 1898 he was pastor of 
the Belmont Congregational Church in 
Worcester, Mass. The next two years 
he preached in Ware and Holyoke, Mass. 
Coming to Hawaii in 1908, to attend the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of The Kamehameha School, he was 
elected Secretary of the Hawaiian Board 
of Missions, which position he held till 
his death, which occurred on the 19th of 
March, 1915, while on a furlough and 
en route to the Eastern States, for his 


health. 

Thus we see that Mr. Oleson’s life in 
Hawaii may be divided into three 
periods: 


First, the time in which he was Princi- 
pal of the Hilo Boarding School, which 
covered eight years; 

And, second, the period of the founding 


and conducting of the Kamehameha 
School, which covered another eight 
years. 


Then, after an absence in the Eastern 
States of fourteen years, commenced the 
third term as Secretary of the Board of 
the Evangelical Association of Hawaii, 
which covered seven years, and ended 
with the close of his life. 

He was a man of great tact in the ad- 
justment of the relations of the churches 
of the several races, one to another: 
the great kindness of his disposition, to- 
gether with his genius of administration 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE BOARD 
OF THE HAWAIIAN EVANGELICAL AS- 
SOCIATION ON THE OCCASION OF 
THE DEATH OF WILLIAM BREWSTER 
OLESON. 


God has taken our leader from us. William 
Brewster Oleson was a wise counsellor and 
a forceful executive of the Board since Feb- 
ruary, 1908. He was ever a lover of Hawaii 
and the Hawaiians, and his loss will be par- 
ticularly felt in that department of the 
Board’s work. In the short time of his 
leadership, however, he became deeply in- 
terested in each of the different nationali- 
ties represented in the Board’s responsibili- 
ties. 

His earlier acquaintance while in positions 
of educational prominence enhanced his in- 
fluence and strengthened his leadership in 
the Association. 

Clear and convincing in utterance, he was 
able to mould sentiment and control the 
business of our assemblies. 

Systematic and orderly in the conduct of 
correspondence and the business connected 
with his office, his reports always reflected 
credit on the Board which he served. 

Withal he was a devoted follower of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be the honor 
for the savor of a good life. 

WHEREFORE, we do spread upon our 
minutes this testimony of our appreciation 
of his faithful service and the sense of our 
loss, and we hereby direct that a copy of 
these resolutions be sent to the members 
of his family, in the hope that even in their 
sorrow, they may feel a noble exultation 
that, by God’s grace, the life of husband and 
father has meant so much to Hawaii. 
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is today due, in great measure, the cor- 
dial fellowship which unites the English 
speaking, the Hawaiian, the Japanese, 
Chinese, Portuguese, Filipino and Porto 
Rican Christians and believers through- 
out the group in the Evangelical Asso- 
ciation of the Congregational Order. 

His connection with the Hilo Boys’ 
Boarding School and later with the Ka- 
mehameha School, gave him intimate and 
loving acquaintance with a large number 
of the leading Hawaiians throughout the 
group. The old acquaintances of school 
days held their former teacher in the 
highest esteem, and hailed his visits as 
he went into the country to attend the 
semi-annual meetings of the several is- 
land Associations. At the meetings of 
the Annual Associations his presence and 
his annual reports of the progress and 
condition of the churches were always 
most highly prized. 

While Mr. Oleson from the events and 
the relations of past years was thus high- 
ly esteemed among the native Hawaiian 
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Churches, pastors and people, he was no 
less valuable among the Christian work- 
ers of the several other races who now 
crowd our shores. 

Those of his associates who knew of 
his office work at the headquarters of the 
Hawaiian Board in Honolulu, may re- 
member how they often found him en- 
gaged in earnest conversation and con- 
ference, now, with some needy and dis- 
couraged Hawaiian country minister, 
again, with some homeless Japanese 
evangelist or perhaps with a Chinese 
Christian worker. 

His words of counsel and conference 
were always most kind, uplifting and in- 
spiring. While thus gentle, kind and 
sympathetic with every Christian worker, 
he was prompt and efficient in every 
move, and in every course that contrib- 
uted to the progress of evangelistic work 
and to the uplifting of the Christian 
worker. 

In addition to his administrative abil- 
ity, Mr. Oleson was a fine and most ef- 
fective gospel preacher. In every ut- 
terance there was the ring of clear think- 
ing and of an assured faith in things un- 
seen and eternal. 

He was a most fitting and worthy suc- 
cessor to the generation of missionaries 
who had won the Hawaiian nation, and 
who upon his arrival were fast passing 
on to their reward. He was the right 
one to take up the cares they were laying 
down, to conserve the influences they had 
exerted, and also, the one to give the 
hand of welcome and of Christian fellow- 
ship to the incoming tide of Asiatics of 
the several nations on the Western shores 
of the Pacific. 

To many Mr. Oleson’s life, his words, 
his loving spirit and ever hopeful and 
resolute temper were a constant inspira- 
tion. 

As a personal friend he was true as 


steel, as gentle and loving as a brother 


could be; as a neighbor large hearted 
and liberal minded. 

We miss him more than words can 
express, and our prayer is that the man- 
tle falling from the chariot of fire may 
fall upon us who are left. - 
oe 0. H. Gulick. 


On leaving Hawaii, Mr. Oleson antici- 
pated with considerable pleasure a re- 
turn to his alma mater, the University 
of Maine, and the reunion of his class. 
Commenting on his sudden death the 
college paper says in part: 

Mr. Oleson was ex-’72, and his pres- 


ence on the Campus this Commencement — 


was looked forward to with much pleas- 
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ure by his former college mates and old 
acquaintances. . The re-union will lose 
a very distinctive feature on account of 
his death. We know a number who were 
looking forward to his being present on 
this occasion. His every letter indicated 
a longing to see his old college chums, 
and to show his wife “the beautiful 
Penobscot.” The sail up the river he 
was evidently anticipating with much 
pleasure. 


Mr. and Mrs. Oleson, and Miss Alice Oleson. 
The picture was taken at their home just 
before the steamer sailed. 


Memorial Services 


The first service of respect to the 
memory of the late Secretary of the Ha- 
waiian Board was held in Kawaiahao 
church, Saturday, April 10th at eleven 
o'clock under the auspices of the Oahu 
Evangelical Association. Rev. Akaiko 
Akana, chairman of the committee in 
charge, presided. Scripture was read and 
prayer offered by Rev. Will!am Kamau, 
pastor of the Ewa church. Rev. H. P. 
Judd then spoke as a representative of 
the Board, followed by Rey, James Davis 
of Waikane for the Association, Mr. A. 
S. Mahaulu of Waialua for the Sunday 
Schools, and Rev. H. K. Poepoe of Kau- 
smakapili church for the Christian En- 
deavor Societies. Various phases of Mr. 
Oleson’s life and work in Hawaii were 
brought out and many sincere expres- 
sions of respect were uttered by these 
speakers. 

The second memorial service was at 
the Young People’s League on Sunday 
morning, April 11th. Many of the 
graduates of Kamehameha School at the 

time Mr. Oleson was the president, as 
well as. members of the League were 
present to pay honor to the memory of 
their late friend. Addresses were made 
by Mr. John Wise on behalf of the 
Alumni of Kamehameha, by Mr. Theo. 
Richards, a close friend of Mr. Oleson’s 
for the past twenty-five years, and by 
Mr. Akana. These were fitting tributes 
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to the worth of one who had done so 
much for the education of Hawaiian 
youth and who was always vitally inter- 
ested in their moral and spiritual develop- 
ment. 

The third service was held at the 
Bishop Memorial Church of Kameha- 
meha Schools on Sunday afternoon, April 
11th at four o’clock. Parts in the service 
were taken by Rev. J. L. Hopwood, 
pastor of the church; Rev. A. Akana and 
Rev. H. P. Judd. The addresses were 
by Mr. U. Thompson and Mr. Richards. 
Mr. Thompson characterized Mr. Oleson 
as a man of vision, a pioneer and a tre- 
mendous worker. Mr. Richards spoke 
of him as a good soldier of Jesus Christ, 
who fought the good fight of faith and 
whose success in life was due to the fact 
that he was ever loyal to his Master and 
Savior. 

In the addresses given at these three 
memorial services and in many expres- 
sions heard on every side, it was made 
evident that the Hawaiian people have 
lost a valued and true friend whose ef- 
forts were always towards the uplift and 
amelioration of. the Hawatians and the 
other races now residing in our islands. 


—H. P. Judd. 


Dr.. Robert E. Speer 


By J. P. Erdman, Princeton 96. 
REFRESHING BREEZE from the 
Atlantic Coast and from New York 

City, the busy center of Church and Mis- 
sionary activities, was brought to us by 
the recent brief visit of Mr. Robert F. 
Speer. Traveling on an important er- 
rand to the Presbyterian Missions in 
Siam and the Philippines, his time in 
these Cross Roads of the Pacific was lim- 
ited to the few hours of the steamer’s 
stay. However, as is usual with him, he 
had an inspiring message for us to hear. 
His luncheon talk at the University Club 
to about. 50 men, in a most convincing 
way showed the folly of conserving the 
natural resources and the health of our 
nation unless we also develop men with 
moral and spiritual character stroag en- 
ough and high enough to make proper 
use of these things. His stalwart, mag- 
netic personality made his earnest words 
doubly effective, so that many whose 
thoughts do not ,ordinarily run along 
these religious lines caught a new vision 
of the meaning of life. 

In the afternoon, a fairly large audi- 
ence of men and women met in Central 
Union Church to listen to his address on 
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the five great needs for Christians of to- 
day. Prefacing his remarks with the 
statement that recently in New York a 
group of men were discussing the funda- 
mental needs of the church in an en- 
deavor to decide how they might best 
serve, they had arrived at these conclu- 
sions. 

“The first need is a clearer and more 
reasonable religious conviction. The 
reason the propaganda of Christianity 
limps sometimes is because it does not 
rest on a firm Christian conviction.” 

“In the second place we need a larger 
actual experience of Christ. He must be 
admitted to our daily life that He may 
become a part of us directing our brains 
and our work. 

“The third need is for a larger visible 
moral difference between Christian men 
and women and those who do not feel 
the Christian ideal. 

“The fourth need is for a far franker 
and unhesitating acceptance of super- 
naturalism. And for the fifth great need 
the party agreed on the necessity for 
more commanding moral and _ spiritual 
levels. Men and society have been too 
long content with the lower levels.” 

Mr. Speer is accompanied on his visit 
to the Orient by Dr. David Borand, also 
of Princeton °89, professor of the Med- 
ical College of Columbia University, who 
will inspect the Presbyterian missions 
from a physician’s standpoint. It was 
Princeton Day in town with these two 
noted alumni visiting us. 

Former Governor Carter, who had 
been a classmate of Mr. Speer at And- 
over Academy, and who later played 
tackle on the Yale football team directly 
opposite Mr. Speer on the Princeton 
team, met the party at the dock and en- 
tertained the visitors for the day. Mr. 
Speer’s old friends were rejoiced by this 
glimpse of him and the many who had 
not before seen or heard him had the 
opportunity to come in touch with one 
of Christ’s own men. 


To take a course in the New York 
School of Philanthrophy, Mr. W. Spen- 
cer Bowen, manager of the Associated 
Charities, left recently for the mainland, 
accompanied by Mrs. Bowen and _ their 
little daughter. Mr. Bowen was granted 
an indefinite leave of absence and on his 
retvrn will continue to direct the local 
charities work. Miss Margaret Bergen, 
who came from the East to investigate 
local conditions, will take up his duties 
temporarily. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE COUSIN’S SOCIETY 


It was a remarkable company that 
gathered at the rear of the Old Mission 
Home on Saturday, April 24th. It was 
a meeting of “The Cousins’—the return 
of the “‘Children’”’ to the old home. There 
were little cherubs there in their mothers’ 
arms, and children perched upon their 
fathers’ shoulders to answer to the roll 
call by families; there were boys and 
girls on the front seats trying to read 
from the charts on the easel the names 
of their forebers; there were young men 
and maidens, and men and women in the 
prime of life, all wreathed in smiles and 
full of interest; and there were the 
guests of honor, sons and daughters of 
the missionaries, whose snowy locks cov- 
ered memories of these old grounds more 
wonderful than stories of fairy-land— 
for these people themselves had slept in 
these old rooms, pumped water from 
these old wells, played “I spy” in the old 
attic and assembled at these gates to walk 
barefoot over the treeless, dusty plains 
to Punahou School. 

Oh, the stories those sons and daugh- 
ters might have told that day! 

There were, when this society was 
formed in 1852, 235 of these grandchil- 
dren—now there are but 116, 17 of whom 
were present bodily on Saturday, and 29 
others in spirit. Of the latter there may 
have been many more, but 29: remem- 
bered the day by sending a message or a 
photograph. It was especially when 
gathered about the photographs that 
memory dwelt long on other days and 
we felt the presence of those “we loved 
long since but lost awhile.” But as in 
olden times when these homes were 
never without a guest, and all, from the 
king to the homeless stranger, were wel- 
comed, so now many friends were pres- 
ent in the company, loved and welcomed 
for the interest they expressed. 

The place of meeting was a tent, dec- 
orated as only G. P. Wilder would think 
of decorating, with great branches of 
Gravillia Robusta in yellow bloom, 
Pothos Aurea with its large, varigated 
leaves, and a jardiniere of rare yellow 
lilies—all golden to represent the years 
and the experience of the guests ‘of 
honor. 

The program? Well, at a family re- 
union a program would naturally be for- 
gotten. Of course there were nomina- 
tions and condensed reports, and a new 
trustee, F- C. Atherton, was appointed 
to take the place of A. B. Clark, deceased. 


A collection was taken up of over $90.00 
and a donation was reported from Mrs. 
E. K. Wilder of $1,000—a maintenance 
fund for care of the grounds, the house, 
and the room where she was born. 

There was music, too—‘Blest be the 
Tie” that has bound the society together 
for over sixty-three years; and that clos- 
ing song, sung by au who have attended 
these meetings in years gone by, “Waft, 
waft, ye winds, His story.” There was 
also a new item of business received, dis- 
cussed favorably and unanimously adopt- 
ed. It was a report from the Chamber- 
lain House committee of a conference 
meeting with a committee from the Ha- 
waiian Board regarding a coalition with 
them in raising funds for the Memorial 
Building. So harmonious was the ex- 
pression that the $15,000 needed seemed 
a small thing between us and the realiza- 
tion of the hopes of all the Cousins for 
all time—a restored Chamberlain House 
and a part in the perennial work for the 
Fathers in this Memorial Building— 
which is to be finished before the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the landing of 
the first of the Mission Fathers and 
Mothers in 1820. 

—M. SA. 

Mr. and Mrs. 

Miss Meitzner, 


Phillip Delaporte, and 
Central Union mission- 
aries to Nauru, arrived in Honolulu on 
April 22. per, os» is. Ventura and 
departed May 8 for San _ Francisco 
enroute to Oberlin, Ohio, where the De- 
laporte children are now living. Mrs. 
Delaporte has been in poor health for 
some years; and it is probable that it will 
be necessary for her to remain indefinite- 
ly on the mainland. The island of Nauru 
is thirty miles from the equator and the 
climate very trying. 

Mr. Delaporte has in hand copy for the 
New Testament in the Nauru language 
and proposes to complete the translation 


of the Old Testament while in the States. 


If his plans carry he will be able on his 
return to the field to place the complete 
Bible in the hands of the people. 

With Mr. and Mrs. Delaporte and Miss 
Meitzner is a young native man for 
whose passage and expenses the native 
Christians of Naura raised the sum of 
$500. He will assist Mr. Delaporte in 
the translation. 

Nauru has a native population of 1500, 
approximately half of which are mem- 
bers of Mr. Delaporte’s church. 
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Because of poor health, which came 
upon him during the last four months 
of his residence in the Islands, Rey. 
Howard Harris, the popular pastor of the 
Kahului Union Church has been obliged 
to close his pastorate in about a year’s 
time. It was with universal regret 
throughout Maui that the news was re- 
ceived, and the Standing Committee of 
the Kahului Church were deeply sadden- 
ed when they were told by their pasto. of 
his final decision, which he first made 
public in a committee meeting at the 
church. 


Rev. and Mrs. Harris will leave a host 
of friends behind them, when at the close 
of the month of May they sever their re- 
lations with the Kahului Church and the 
Island of Maui. 


The attendance by actual record at the 
church has been larger than ever in its 
history, and the Sunday School attend- 
ance has averaged higher than at any 
time since the church was started in 1906, 
though the actual enrollment has not been 
quite as high as at one time a few years 
ago. 

Mr, and Mrs. Harris will return to 
California, where Mr. Harris will again 
enter the profession of teaching. He had 
expected to be able to remain a long time 
in the Islands, but finds he is unable to 
do so. 

The anniversary service on April 18th 
was attended by practically all the peo- 
ple of Kahului. Rev. A. Craig Bowdish, 
pastor of the Paia Church assisted in the 
service by delivering an address. The 
music was very beautiful. Mrs. T. G. 
Stevens and Mr. Harry Washburn Bald- 
win sang two solos, and Mr. H. S. Perry 
played the violin. The church was beau- 
tifully decorated for the occasion. 

—R. B. D. 
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On the back cover of this issue 
of THE FRIEND is a group of 
““Cousins”’, representative as far as 
possible of all the mission fami- 


lies. Because of distance or ill- 
health these and other members 
of the society were unable to be 
present in person at the Annual 
Meeting, but many sent photo- 
graphs and messages of good-will. 
Second generation Cousins are 
widely scattered and the years 
have wrought many changes. It 
is with a feeling of pride and 
pleasure that we show some of 
these good people as they appear 
today. 


/ 
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MRS. AUSTIN 


Mrs. Caroline Hannah Clark Austin 
was born at Lahainaluna June 26, 1836, 
and passed away at the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. Harriet Baker in Keala- 
kekua, Hawaii, on the 29th of April. 

Her education was obtained in these 
islands at Punahou and at the Royal 
School under Rev. Edward G. Beckwith. 

She was married in 1856, at the home 
of her father, Rev. E. W. Clark, then 
pastor of Kawaiahao church, to Mr. 
Stafford L. Austin of Buffalo, N. Y., a 
resident of Hilo. 

For some time after their marriage 
Mr. Austin was Acting Governor of the 
Island of Hawaii, under the Governess 
Ruth, and later was Circuit Judge of the 
Island. 

Mrs. Austin usually accompanied the 


_ Judge, riding on horseback as her hus- 
band made his stated circuit to hold court, 


first on one side and then on the other 
side of the island. 

An eventful portion of the life of this 
enterprising couple was that when Mr. 
Austin founded, and carried on to suc- 
cess, the Onomea Sugar vlantation, lying 


seven miles northward of the city of Hilo. 


To Judge and Mrs. Austin were given 
six sons and one daughter who mourn 
the departure of a most loving and faith- 
ful mother, one whom to know was to 
love and honor. Three of their sons, 
Frank H. Austin, Stafford W. Austin, 
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and Ephraim W. Austin reside in Cali- 
fornia, while two sons, Herbert C. Aus- 
tin and Jonathan C. Austin, and the 
daughter, Mrs. Harriet A. Baker, are liv- 
ing on Hawaii. 

After her husband’s death, which oc- 
curred in 1896, Mrs. Austin came to 
Honolulu and resided with a son and 
daughter in the Metropolis. Here for a 
time she served as a Deaconess of Central 
Union Church of which she was a mem- 
ber, and in which capacity she endeared 
herself to many of this large and grow- 
ing church. She was well known, hon- 
ored and loved by the residents of Hilo 
as well as by her many friends in Hono- 
lulu. Her’s was a loving generous spirit, 
and whether on the plantation at Ono- 
mea, or in her home, either in Hilo or 
Honolulu, her heart and home were open 
to all who needed help or sympathy. She 
always looked upon the best side of all 
about her, and never failed to expect joy 
and happiness in every coming day. 

Within a year her brother, Dr. Albert 
B. Clark, passed on to the further shore, 
and of the family of seven, but two 
sisters, Mrs. O. H. Gulick and Mrs. L. 
Severance remain to mourn their loss. 
For her, to live was Christ, to die was 
gain. —O.H.G. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
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PLAY IN MODERN LIFE. 


Dr. Henry S. Curtis is one of the first 
living authorities on play. Although he 
is a young man he stands at the head of 
the present-day playground movement in 
America. Some years ago Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward, the distinguished English 
novelist, became interested in his work 
and invited him to England to introduce 
the gospel of the city playground into 
that country. Then he became director 
of the public playgrounds in Washington, 
D. C., where he served for years with 
great acceptance. At last Dr. Curtis has 
been led to put some of his large knowl- 
edge and experience into permanent 
form and has given the world two of the 
most indispensible educational books of 
the day. They should be in the hands 
of every up-to-date teacher. 

Play and Recreation, issued last year, 
is a practical volume divided into four 
parts which discuss “Play in the Home 
and Its Environs,” “Play at the Rural 
School,” “Recreation in the Rural Com- 
munity” and “The Rural Social Center.” 
It is aimed, as these titles indicate, pri- 
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marily at rural conditions. It is written 
simply and is luminous with practical 
suggestions. Dr. Curtis is himself a 
product of country life and he knows 
both what that life needs in order to 
widen its horizon and fulfil its possibili- 
ties and how these needs may be met 
simply, inexpensively and effectively. No 
country school library can be complete 
without this book. It would pay our 
educational department to put one into 
every country school in the Territory. 
From the schools it should go into the 
homes. We in Hawaii have been talk- 
ing about compulsory military training 
for all our youth but they need incalcu- 
lably more just what this book suggests. 

Education Throwgh Play covers a 
much larger field than the foregoing and 
does it ina most thorough manner. Dr. 
Curtis’ long experience in conducting 
institutes in all parts of the country, in 
Porto Rico and in Europe, has gifted 
him with the great qualities of simplicity, 
brevity, comprehensiveness and power to 
keep to essentials. In this book he covers 
the philosophy of play, its importance as 
a means of physical and_ intellectual 
training, play as a factor in character 
building, play in German, British and 
American schools, the rural and city 
aspects of play, its relation to the cur- 
riculum, school and college athletics, 
summer vacation play in its many fea- 
tures, training of play teachers, the 
school as a social center, and the like. 
The book, like its predecessor, is fascin- 
ating reading, suggestive, brimful of the 
results of experience and forms the very 
latest word upon this subject. It should 
be used as a text book in every normal 
school in the country, for no teacher can 
afford to be ignorant of what it sets 
forth so succinctly and with such at- 
tractive power. 


* Play and Recreation, by Henry S. Cur- 
tis. Ginn & Company, Boston, New York 
and Chicago. 1914. 

Education Through Play, by Henry S. Cur- 
tis. New York, the Macmillan Company. 
TOA. 
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DR. GRIFFIS’ LATEST BOOK.* 


This is a distinct contribution to popu- 
lar literature on the history of our na- 
tion because it tends to correct mistaken 
judgment passed upon one of the presi- 
dents of the United States at a time 
when the passions of men which cul- 
minated in the civil war were at white 
heat and overwhelmed more than one 
patriot with denunciation. Millard Fil- 
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more was not a great man but he was a 
just man of high character, large ability 
and proved devotion to his country. In 
temperament he was not far removed 
from Abraham Lincoln. Both men be- 
lieved the preservation of the Union to 
be the main concern and were ready for 
any compromise that would secure this 
end. The passing of the Fugitive Slave 
Bill was one step in this program of com- 
promise and it fell to Millard Fillmore to 
sign it. He did so and historians agree that 
he thereby postponed the civil war for 
ten years. If the conflict had come at 
that early day these authorities hold that 
the Union would have been doomed. But 
the Fugitive Slave Law was execrated 
throughout the North, and justly so. 
And the opprobrium that it aroused was 
vented upon President Fillmore. Yet 
the law did more than any other one 


thing to crystalize anti-slavery senti- 
ment and to unite the North. It was a 


necessary step in the training of a great 
people to stand together. Hence Mil- 
lard Fillmore, living up to his duty as 
he saw it, helped toward the splendid 
end—the development of a united free 
people. Dr. Griffis rapidly sketches the 
other large services which this patriot 
rendered his country and leaves a pic- 
ture of one more worthy American who 
shauld live in the grateful memory of 
his nation. 
* Millard 
Griffis. 
1915. 


William Elliot 
iiaica, ~Ngeeyk: 


Fillmore, by 
Andrus & Church. 
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Central Union News 


HE most important event at Cen- 

tral Union this past month, and 
indeed one of the most important events 
of the year, was the First Educational 
Council which convened in the Parish 
House on Friday evening, April ninth. 
The Council was called by the Commit- 
tee on Religious Education for the pur- 
pose of considering the problems of “A 
Larger Educational Program for Cen- 
tral Union Church-” 

Seventy-five people, officers and teach- 
ers lin the Bible School and other mem- 
bers of the church and congregation in- 
terested in the subject, sat down to a 
chowder supper which the Committee had 
arranged. At seven o'clock Professor 
MacCaughey called the meeting to order 
and after stating the object of the Council 
and announcing the general topic of the 
evening called on Mr. Ebersole for an 
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address on “The Aim and Scope of Re- 
ligious Education—with Special Refer- 
ence to our Local Problem.” 

Mr. Ebersole’s address: 

Let me say, first of all, Religious Edu- 
cation is not something new. It is not an 
attempt to set aside the long established 
lines of religious training with some new 
scheme of activities. The regular church 
service, the Sunday School, the Men’s 
Organizations, the Women’s Organiza- 
tions, The Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A,, 
the Young People’s Society will undoubt- 
edly continue to be, as they are now, the 
principal agencies for cultivating—for 
keeping alive and effective the religious 
aspirations, the religious impulse and pur- 
pose in the hearts and lives of the peo- 
ple. 

Whatever Religious Education does is 
done through these organizations and 
others which it may find necessary, but 
not without them. As the Master said 
of His work when comparing it to what 
had gone before: “Think not that I 
came to destroy the law and the pro- 
phets: I came not to destroy, but to ful- 
fil.” So we might say of Religious Edu- 
cation: “It comes not to set aside or do 
away with the already existing agencies, 
but to perfect and supplement (where 
necessary) these agencies so that re- 
ligion may be more thoroughly taught, 
and more generally practiced.” In°other 
words Religious Education is an avm and 
not a scheme or organization. 

The aim of Religious Education, in the 
simplest terms, is (a) to provide instruc- 
tion in the Bible, and (b) to furnish 
training in the spirit and habit of Chris- 
tian service,—to every individual in the 
community. 

To be truly religious a person must 
know God and be willing to give himself 
unselfishly to the service of his fellow 
men. 

Therefore, Religious Education must 
meet these two needs, (1) It must see to 
it that every one is given the opportunity, 
through a study of the Bible, to know 
God; and (2) It must direct the good im- 


pulses which such a knowledge awakens: 


into lines of useful service: 

The principal point to be noted in this 
definition is that Religious Education con- 
cerns itself with every individual in the 
community. 

It is, as you see, a much broader term 
than Sunday School or Y. M. C. A. or 
Men’s League or Endeavor Society. Each 
of these organizations concerns itself 
more particularly with a special class or 
group. But Religious Education is con- 
cerned with all and stands related to 
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every one of these and to all other agen- 


cies in the community that seek to teach 


religion or to influence people to live 

right. 
Religious Education is a program and 

not a particular process. This will be 


made clearer if we will consider for a_ 


moment the method by which Religious 
Education does its work. 


Religious Education undertakes : 


1. To study the religious needs of the 
community. Get acquainted with the peo- 
ple. Learn what their needs are. 


2. To find out just what the organiza- 
tions now at work are doing. 


3. To improve and perfect the work of 
these organizations so that each will cover 
adequately its part of the whole field. 


4. To organize, if necessary, new lines 
of work to meet any needs not otherwise 
provided for. 

5. To co-ordinate all of these into one 
harmonious whole. 

Among all the agencies now at work 
in the church for the Religious training 
of the youth the Sunday School for many 
years has been and no doubt always will 
be the most important. This, then, is our 
starting point in the building up of a 
larger Educational Program for the com- 
munity and for the church. There is no 
substitute for the Sunday School. It may 
be improved, its work may be supple- 
mented with other related lines of work, 
but it must ever be the principal agency 
both for the instruction and training of 
the children and the youth of the com- 
munity. 


Just as in general education, the founda- 
tion is laid in the public schools, and what- 
ever else accomplished in higher educa- 
tion is dependent upon the effectiveness 


of the work done in these lower grades, . 


so in Religious Education the church must 
see to lit first of all that the different de- 
partments in its Bible School are provid- 
ing just the instruction and_ training 
which the children at the different ages 
require. It will help us, I think, in our 
discussion of this whole problem of Re- 
ligious Education, if we will think of our 
work as being the counterpart of the 
Public Schools which provide for gen- 
eral education. 


The church has to provide a system of 
schools in religion to correspond to the 
system of Public Schools and Colleges 
which now care for the general educa- 
tion of the youth of the land. Until the 
church does do this, our Educational 
system is incomplete. The two systems 
of schools together will furnish the only 


— 10n, 
_ schools of Law, of Medicine, of Science, 
and of Engineering, so there should be, . 
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adequate educational system for a dem- 
ocracy. 

On the one side we have erected a sys- 
tem of public schools reaching from the 
kindergarten to the great universities, 
with state support and secular leadership. 
We must complete the arch of our edu- 
cational system by erecting on the other 
side an equally efficient system of church 
schools, reaching from the cradle roll, 
through the graded Sunday Schools, to 
the great Christian Universities with 
church support and religious leadership. 
The proper correlation of these two sys- 
tems will give us the only solution. 

As yet, our part of the arch is incom- 
plete. We provide, in the Bible School, 
for the lower grades and when once we 
have proper equipment and when we have 
still further perfected our methods of 
teaching iit ought not to be possible for a 
boy or girl in the community to grow up 
without receiving some instruction in the 
Bible and some training in Christian ser- 
vice. . 

But beyond the Bible School all is still 
disorganized. Excellent work is eine 
done in that field, as we all know, by the 
Nee ommanduthe Y, W..C. A, but the 
leaders in these organizations are the most 
keenly conscious of the inadequacy of 
their work and in recent years are turn- 
ing more and more to the church again, 
urging it to undertake in some systematic 
way the religious training of the young 
men and young women, as well as the 
adults of the community. The Home 
Department of the Bible School reaches 
some few people, while the men’s and 
women’s and young people’s classes 


which we have been carrying on have, 


we know, accomplished considerable 


good. 
' What is needed, and what in fact is 


being taken up in some of the cities on 


the mainland, is a Community School of 


Religion which shall provide adequately 


for the Religious Education of all the 
people in the community not taken care 
of by the Bible School, and at the same 
time give opportunity and encourage- 
ment for further study to all who com- 
' plete the work of the Bible School, just 
as in general. education the College fur- 


' nishes opportunity for higher. education 


to the graduates of the High School. 
And then as the keystone to the whole 
arch there should be incorporated in the 
University a Graduate School of Relig- 
Just as now we ‘have graduate 


and ‘I believe will be some day, a gradu- 


| ate school of Religion, organized on the 
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broad basis of religion as a life interest 
and as a vocation for which professional 
training is offered. 

Dr. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary 
of the Religious Education Association, 
in a recent number of “Religious Educa- 
tion’’, sets forth very clearly the purposes 
of such a school. 


“To bring to the study of religion, as a 
fact in human history, as a form of social 
activity, and as a philosophy of life, the 
same exact and thorough research and 
study as is now given to the other great 
departments of human interest. To place 
the scientific study of religion on a level 


of interest and efficiency with other 
sciences. 


“To set all religious vocations in unity 
and to present them with due dignity to 
youth. 

“Properly to recognize and thus to em- 
phasize the place of religion in human life 
and affairs. 

“To find a common plane for the scien- 


tific study of all faiths and thus conserve 
the permanent values of all religions in the 


world. 

“To offer to all religious leaders and 
workers professional training as thorough, 
broad and functional as that which is given 
for other leading professions. 

“fo train in one institution all workers, 
whether in the churches or outside, who de- 
vote their lives to the realization of the re- 
ligious ideal in human society. 

“To afford the very best facilities possible 
for all investigations and research studies 
in religion.” 


I want to take up later and explain 
somewhat fully, the possibilities and 
plans of a Comminity School of Relig- 
ion, but let us first consider the Bible 
School to see what if any lines of work 
are needed to further strengthen and 
perfect the Bible School part of the Edu- 
cational Arch, 

We shall not take time tonight to dis- 
cuss the organization of the Bible School. 
We shall take it for granted that that is 
understood by all, nor is this the time to 
consider the regular work in these de- 
partments. Our topic tonight is “4 
Larger Educational Program for Central 
Union Church.” We want to consider 
what more can be done than we are now 
doing to make the work of the Bible 
School still more effective. In other 


- words what are some of the next forward 


steps which should be taken in connection 
wiith the Bible School. 

We have listed siz of these, some of 
them have already been decided upon, 
several already partially inaugurated, and 
the others have been or are now being 
considered. 
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We have asked different ones to speak 
on these points and in short three minute 
statements to tell us just what advantage 
will be gained by each. 


1. Unit Teacher-Training Courses— 
Prof: Charles 4. Fitts. 

2. Systematic Training in Missionary 
Service—Mrs. P. L. Weaver. 

3. A Supervisor of Expressional Work 
—Mrs. Lilla G- Marshall. 

4. Organized Classes for the Boys and 
Girls of the Intermediate and Sen- 


ior Department—Mr. Charles F. 
Loomis. 
9. A. Mother’s Class—Mrs. D. L. 
Withington. 
Now, just a word in closing about a 


Community School of Religion, which I 
feel is very much needed in this city, and 
which it seems to me we should plan to 
inaugurate just as soon as we get that 
New Educational Building about which 
Mr. Super is going to tell us in a few 
munutes: 


Its purpose would be two-fold: 


1. To provide instruction and training 
for Sunday School teachers and other re- 
ligious workers of the city. 

2. To stimulate interest in and afford 
opportunity for Bible study and training 
in various forms of social service for the 
men and women of the churches and of 
the community. 


The Plan of Organization found most 
satisfactory where it can be done, is to 
put the school under the supervision of a 
Religious Education Committee of the 
Inter-Church Federation with a repre- 
sentative from each of the co-operating 
churches. The very nature of the work 
demands that it should be organized upon 
a broad community basis. Better courses 
can be offered, a better faculty of teach- 
ers can be secured, and the results will 
be so much greater and more satisfactory 
than if each church undertook to do this 
work for itself. When we get the tiew 
building we want, we should offer it to 
the Inter-Church Federation to be used 


for such a school, 


Time of Meeting. In Des Moines, Ia., 
and in Kansas City where such schools 
have been conducted most ‘successfully, 
the school meets every Monday night 
from October to May, a period of thirty 
weeks. The program begins at 7:30 and 
closes promptly at nine o’clock. From 
7:30 to 8:15 all assemble in the main au- 
ditorium and listen to a brief address or 
lecture upon some vital biblical or relig- 


ious topic, some missionary, or social ser- 


(Continued on page 1138.) 
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TRANSLATION OF DOCUMENTS HANDED 
TO THE PRESIDENT, YUAN SHI-KAI, 
BY MR. HIOKI, THE JAPANESE MIN- 
ISTER, ON JANUARY 18, 1915. 


l. 

The Japanese Government and the Chin- 
ese Government being desirous of maintain- 
ing the general peace in Eastern Asia and 
further strengthening the friendly relations 
and good neighborhood existing between the 
two nations, agree to the following articles: 

Article 1. The Chinese Government en- 


Article 5. 
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The Chinese Government 
agrees that in respect of the (two) cases 
mentioned herein below the Japanese 
Government’s consent shall be first ob- 
tained before action is taken: 

(a) Whenever permission is granted 
to the subject of a third Power to build 
a railway or to make a loan with a third 
Power for the purpose of building a rail- 
way in South Manchuria and Eastern 
Inner Mongolia. 

(b) Whenever a loan is to be made 


Article 1. 


Article 2. 
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to cede or lease to a third Power any 
harbor or bay or island along the coast 
of China. 


V. 
The Chinese Central Govern- 
ment shall employ influential Japanese 
as advisers in political, financial and 
military affairs. 
Japanese hospitals, churches 


and schools in the interior of China 


gages to give full assent to all matters 
upon which the Japanese Government 
may hereafter agree with the German 
Government relating to the disposition 
of all rights, interests and concessions, 
which Germany, by virtue of treaties or 
otherwise, possesses in relation to the 
province of Shantung. 

Article 2. The Chinese Government en- 
gages that within the Province of Shan- 
tung and along its coast no territory or 
island will be ceded or leased to a third 
Power under any pretext. 

Article 3. The Chinese Government con- 
sents to Japan’s building a railway from 
Chefoo or Lungkou to join the Kiao- 
chow-Chinanfu Railway. 

Article 4. The Chinese Government en- 
gages, in the interest of trade and for 
the residence of foreigners, to open by 
herself as soon as possible certain im- 
portant cities and towns in the Province 
of Shantung as Commercial Ports. 
What places are to be opened are to be 
jointly decided upon in a_ separate 
agreement. 

He 


The Japanese Government and the Chinese 


Government, since the Chinese Government 
has always acknowledged the special posi- 
tion enjoyed by Japan in South Manchuria 
and Eastern Inner Mongolia, agree to the 
following articles: 


Article 1. The two contracting Parties 
mutually agree that the term of lease of 
Port Arthur and Dalny, and the term of 
lease of the South Manchurian Railway 
and the Antung-Mukden Railway shall 
be extended to the period of 99 years. 

Article 2. Japanese subjects in South 
Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia 
shall have the right to lease or own 
land required either for erecting suit- 
able buildings for trade and manufac- 
ture or for farming. 

Article 3. Japanese subjects shall be free 
to reside and travel in South Manchuria 
and Eastern Inner Mongolia and to en- 
gage in business and in manufacture of 
any kind whatsoever. 

Article 4. The Chinese Government 
agrees to grant to Japanese subjects 
the right of opening the mines in South 
Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia. 
As regarding what mines shall be op- 
ened, they shall be decided upon jointly. 


with a third Power pledging the local 
taxes of South Manchuria and Eastern 
Inner Mongolia as security. 

Article 6. The Chinese Government 
agrees that if the Chinese Government 
employs political, financial or military 
advisers or instructors in South Man- 
churia or Eastern Inner Mongolia, the 
Japanese Government shall first be con- 
sulted. 

Article 7. The Chinese Government 
agrees that the control and manage- 
ment of the Kirin-Changchun railway 
shall be handed over to the Japanese 
Government for a term of 99 years, dat- 
ing from the signing of this Agreement. 


Hl. 


The Japanese Government and the Chi- 
nese Government, seeing that Japanese 
financiers and the WHanyehping Company 
have close relations with each other at pres- 
ent and desiring that the common interests 
of the two nations shall be advanced, agree 
to the following articles: 

Article 1. The two contracting Parties 
mutually agree that when the opportune 
moment arrives the Hanyehping Com- 
pany shall be made a joint concern of 
the two nations, and they further agree 
that without the previous consent of 
Japan, China shall not by her own act 
dispose of the rights and property of 
whatsoever nature of the said Company 
nor cause the said Company to dispose 
freely of the same. 

Article 2. The Chinese Government 
agrees that all mines in the neighbor- 
hood of those owned by the Hanyehping 
Company shall not be permitted, with- 
out the consent of the said Company, to 
be worked by other persons outside: of 
the said Company; and further agree 
that if it is desired to carry out any un- 
dertaking which, it is apprehended, may 
directly or indirectly affect the interests 
of the said Company, the consent of the 
said Company shall first be obtained. 


IV. 


The Japanese Government and the Chi- 
nese Government with the object of effec- 


tively preserving the territorial integrity of: 


of China agree to the following special ar- 
ticles: 
The Chinese Government engages not 


shall be granted the right of owning 
land. 
Article 3. Inasmuch as the Japanese 


Government and the Chinese Govern- 
ment have had many cases of dispute 
between Japanese and Chinese police to 
settle, cases which caused no little mis- 
understanding, it is for this reason nec- 
essary that the police departments of 
important places (in China) shall be 
jointly administered by Japanese and 
Chinese, or that the police departments 
of these places shall employ numerous 
Japanese, so that they may at the same 
time help to plan for the improvement 
of the Chinese police service. 

Article 4. China shall purchase from 
Japan a fixed amount of munitions of 
war (say 50% or more of what is needed 
by the Chinese Government or that 
there shall be established in China a 
Sino-Japanese jointly worked arsenal. 
Japanese technical experts are to be em- 
ployed and Japanese material to be pur- 
chased. 


Article 5. China agrees to grant to Japan 
the right of constructing a railway con- 
necting Wuchang with Kiukiang and 
Nanchang, another line between Nan- 
chang and Hangchow, and another be- 
tween Nanchang and Chaochou. 


Article 6. If China needs foreign capital 
to work mines, build railways and con- 
struct harbor-works (including dock- 
yard) in the Province of Fukien, Japan 
shall be first consulted. 

Article 7. China agrees that Japanese 
subjects shall have the right to propo- 
gate Buddhism in China. 
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ARE THEY HONEST? 


In Waimea, Kauai, we called to see the 
principal of the Japanese private school. 
We were ushered to the principal’s office; 
no one was there, so our guide left us and 
went off to eall the principal. Sitting down 
to await his coming we noticed in this of- 
fice, exposed to full view on the top of the 
desk, several piles of money, silver dollars, 
half and quarter dollars, and a pile of loose 


change, in all amounting probably to $50. 


Window and door were wide open and near- 


ly 200 children were at play, not a few of 
them within easy reach of the money, yet it 
seemed that no one thought it necessary 


to hide it. USHA 
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Anti-Saloon League of Hawaii 


THE ALLIES ALLIED AGAINST 
LIQUOR. 


i peer the attitude of England, Rus- 
sia, France, the so-called allies to- 
ward the liquor traffic, we are reminded 
of what Milton said concerning the poor 
fellow he saw who 


“Lay vanquished, rolling jn the fiery 
gulf, 
Confounded though immortal.” 


From the days of Noah till now, the 
liquorites have maintained with. tre- 
mendous emphasis that prohibition spells 
financial ruin. No nation can thrive 
without its revenue. No municipality 
dare expel it or curtail it and hope to 
pay its debts. Never a liquor election 
occurs anywhere but what this “fake” 
argument is advanced by the booze bark- 
ers. It was boldly published and per- 
sistently advocated in our 1910 ple- 
bescite. Even people who should have 
known better succumbed in large num- 
bers to the specious logic of this hoary 
headed lying syllogism. 

Now comes Russia and with one dash 
of the pen the whole Muscovited liquor 
business, with its annual revenue of 
$500,000,000 plus, is laid on the cooling 
board. And that, too, at a time when 
the empire is engaged in the greatest 
war of all history! What happened to 
Russia? Did the ship of state go on the 
financial rocks? Not for one moment. 
The Comptroller of the Treasury an- 
nounces that so great has been the im- 
provement in the financial (to say noth- 
ing of the moral) conditions of the peo- 
ple, he is able to meet the immense war 
expenses easily. Here is a hard jolt for 
the world’s liquor traffic. Never a frost 
in autumn cut down the flowers with a 
deadlier sweep than does the Czar’s 
ukase lay low the specious “revenue” 
lies on the liquor gang. 

_ Here follow the exact words of Hon. 
M. Bark, Russian Minister of Finance, 
in an authorized press report recently 
p™blished : 

“Tt is difficult for foreigners to realize 
how great are Russia’s economic re- 
sources, and how much greater they have 
become since the promulgation of that 
humanitarian prohibition law which is 
felt by ithe Russian people themselves 
not as a restriction, but as an inestimable 
boon conferred upon them by their provi- 
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dent monarch. The productivity of 
every class of workman in Russia has 
already increased by from thirty to fifty 
per cent., and I need hardly point out 
to you what that one act connotes in a 
population of 170,000,000, to say nothing 
of the cessation of the waste which for- 
merly accompanied and followed the 
consumption of alcohol.” 


It was shortly after this report was 
published that Hon. David Lloyd George, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of the Brit- 
ish Empire, referring to this won- 
derful statement of Mr. Bark, in an ad- 
dress to the British Parliament, uttered 
these burning words, containing one of 
the deadliest death blows ever hurled 
into the face of the liquor traffic: 


“We are fighting Germany, Austria 
and drink, and so far as I can see, the 
greatest of these three deadly foes is 
drink.” 


“T have a growing conviction, based 
on accumulating evidence, that nothing 
but root and branch methods would be 
of the slightest avail in dealing with the 
evil. I believe it is the general feeling 
that if we are to settle German militar- 
ism, we must first of all settle with the 
drink.” 

And previous to Lloyd George’s ad- 
dress as above stated and at an earlier 
stage in the European struggle, Hon. M. 
Ribot, French Minister of Finance, gave 
out this statement to the people of sunny 
France at the time when the Chamber 
passed a law prohibiting the manufac- 
ture and sale of absinthe: 


“Everyone will admit that it is neces- 
sary to protect the French race against 
the dangers which face the nation from 
alcoholism. If the Chamber stops at the 
suppression of absinthe it will not have 
gone far enough. There must be a re- 
form of the legislation on all alcoholic 
liquors. This question will be forced on 
all governments consequent on the enor- 
mous evils flowing from alcohol. It is 
not a financial question only, it is a great 
moral question in which the interests of 
the nation are concerned. The govern- 
ment asks that the Chamber will take 
steps such as will do honor to itself and 
the nation.” 


We have, therefore, in the above one 
hope, the final deathblow given to the 
lying logic of the liquorites regarding 
the necessity of the traffic for the sake 
of the revenue or for the sake of good 
business. Never again shall this miser- 
able ghastly ghost be trotted out and 
made to do its dastardly work of dread 
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at the time of an election on the liquor 
traffic. It is dead and gone for aye and 
aye. Thank God! 
JOHN W. WADMAN, 
Superintendent Anti-Saloon League of 
Hawaii. 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


March 21, 1915, to April 20, 1915. 
RECEIPTS. 
AST BS CoB Mincuiiven 4 tourettes $ 26.50 
AVA PIND MAL ay cusses, sie cteas tl soph e ous tee ieee 40.50 
‘ATU y MECOtIN GS meas. s Heelies ats 16.50 
Beretania Settlement ......... 192.25 
Board Building, Hund oo... 4,025.00 
Chinese Work, tune tee nee oe 20.00 


English-Portuguese Work .... 50.00 


MLIDINO PNVOLK. “2 cererventetgnreay | arate 280.00 
Hawaii General Fund ........ 39.75 
Invested Hunds (Balin ..s.00- 2s. 3,632.90 
Japanese WOrk Ames sa. on 6 80.00 
Kohala Girls’ School .......... 75.00 
Kauai General Fund .......... 4,052.75 
KMalaupapa (Chuxehiea....ne. oc 10.00 
Maui General Fund ........... 100.00 
Ministerial Relief Fund ....... 148.40 
Oahu General Fund ........... 685.80 
Sunday School Work ¢.......... 600.00 
$14,075.35 
EXPENDITURES. 
Ave Be CB oMoe easiest S 3889200 
Beretania Settlement ......... 246.64 
Coan Lande Sone. . sys sieesace eves aust 100.30 
Chinese Work ......... $ 27.25 
Salaries, Freier... sce at 428.00 
455.25 
Educa.-Social Work.... $ 30.00 
Salariesuia. «ss aanoees 265.00 
——_— 295.00 
English-Portuguese Wrk $ 65.75 
Salariestes ated. icc verare 805.00 
el 870.75 
HTM INOMVWiOlK pce eee 6 5.00 
General Fund ......... $ 40.00 
Salarleguirs ov tosses ears 286.10 
326.10 
Hawaiian Work ....... $ 38.45 
Salaries waceios. ee 710.75 
; 749.20 
Japanese Work ........ $264.35 
Salaries oye. ccs alts 847.00 
TAI SS 
Lahainaluna Hd. Fund ......... 27.50 
Office, Hxpenseadtsc aaete ce ck oes 17.65 
Preachers Training Fund ...... 10.00 
Sunday School Work se... saeecs 207.70 
$ 4,812.14 
Excess of Receipts over Exp... $ 9,263.21 
Cash on hand April 20, 1915... 8,103.74 


ae sho af 
I’M AN AMERICAN, 


A missionary from Japan passing through 
this city spoke in Japanese to a Japanese 
boy. The little fellow objecting, threw 
back his shoulders and said in good Eng- 
lish, “I’m an American. 
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The International Peace Flag 


May 18th, the day of the opening of the 
Hague Peace Congress in 1899, has come 
to be generally observed as Peace Day in 
the schools of many lands, and the Sunday 
nearest that date is made in many churches 
the occasion of discussing the subject of 
peace under the principles taught by Jesus 
Christ, the Prince of Peace. 
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In the present war the world has gone 
mad, but those who have kept a level head 
have never had a more suitable opportunity 
for bringing those principles’ to the atten- 
tion of the public. 

The Friend, having devoted much energy 
to the cause of peace in this present year, 
especially through its Peace Pageant and 
two issues so largely devoted to it, is not 
following its annual custom of preparing a 
Peace Supplement for use in the schools 
and churches, but we commend the observ- 
ance of the day, and are glad to announce 
an increasing observance of it. 

In this time when the nations are rend- 
ing each other, let the International Peace 
Flag be emphasized as embodying the ideal 
which must be set up again. Let the chil- 
dren in the schools exercise their artistic 
talents in needlework or on the blackboard 
and drawing paper in reproducing in color 
the flag of which a picture is here given. 
It has three long pennants suspended from 
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a rosette of white ribbon. On two of these 
fifty miniature flags may be sewed or 
painted, so that white is around and be- 
tween them all. To reproduce on the cen- 
ter ribbon in fancy type the motto, “Peace 
to all Nations,” will give fine practice in 
the art of lettering. 


Me ate a 
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BOYS’ DAY. 


The fifth day of the fifth month in Japan 
is Boys’ Day, when proud parents 
upon the flagpole a bright colored paper 
fish, made like a bag, which fills in the 
breeze and struggles against the wind like 
fish, which, made like a bag, fills in the 
“Koi nobori.” Its original significance is 
that the family has been blessed during the 
year by the advent of a husky baby boy. 

The custom was too good, however, to be 
restricted only to such homes. Families 
having boys, whatever their age, join in the 
celebration, often having a regular string 
of fish, from large ones, eight or ten feet 
long, to tiny ones of two feet or more in 
length, and the bright colored fish, leaping 
and darting in the wind, give a vivacious 
touch to the landscape, which, added to 
their beautiful suggestion, make it a gala 
day custom of high attractiveness. 

Through the advocacy of Mr. Ed. Towse, 
a number of American residents of Hono- 
lulu observed this custom by flying a Koi 
over their homes this May. Let it be an 
annual feature. Why should wev\not bor- 
row from our neighbor nations customs of 
such beauty?—F. S. S. 


The Feminine Viewpoint 
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The Manoa Woman’s Co-operative 
League maintains a weekly girls’ sewing 
class with an average attendance of fifty- 
seven; a boys’ club of twenty-seven, and 
a non-sectarian Sunday night meeting. 
These facts were furnished Mayor Lane 
to substantiate a request for financial as- 
sistance in providing chairs. Mayor 
Lane expressed himself as heartily in ac- 
cord with this branch of social service 
work and referred the matter to the 
supervisors. In using the new school 
house for their meetings, the women of 
Manoa are falling in with the increas- 
ingly popular plan of making school 
buildings social service centers. Mrs. A. 
L: Andrews and Mrs. F. E: Steere are 
president and secretary, respectively, of 
the Manoa Co-operative League. 

fo fot 

Members of the Outdoor Circle have 
gone on record as unanimously favoring 
the Irwin site for the federal building. 
In a letter to Hon. Byron R. Newton, as- 
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sistant secretary of the treasury, in 
charge of the public buildings, the women 
declare that nine-tenths of the public 
and semi-public bodies of Honolulu favor 
the civic center site. The letter is signed 
by Mrs. F. J. Lowrey and Mrs. W. L. 
Moore, president and secretary of the 
circle. 
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The al fresco fete with which the Col- 
lege Club celebrated the anniversary of 
its founding, was one of the most charm- 
ing affairs ever given in Honolulu. The 
Greek legends of Diana and Narcissus 
were told in tableaux and dance, the 
natural amphitheater on the beautiful 
grounds surrounding the F. A: Baldwin 
home furnishing the setting. Honolulu 
is more and more eschewing stuffy in- 
door entertainments in favor of those in 
the glorious out-of-doors. 

Impetus to the movement for a cleaner 
and more beautiful Honolulu was given 
at a recent “get-together” luncheon of 
Out-Door Circle members at the Coun- 
try Club. It was the largest gathering 
of women members of any one club ever 
assembled in Hawaii and was called to 
review the past, discuss the present and 
gain inspiration for the future. The 
hibiscus, soon to be named Honolulu’s 
official flower, was featured in a highly 
decorative scheme. The “Outdoor Cir- 
cle” variety, a product of the plant skill 
of Valentine Holt, was seen by many 
for the first time. It is a beautiful 
cream-white blossom. Mrs. F. J. Low- 
rey, the progressive president of the cir- 
cle, outlined the work which in breadth of 
scope and actual achievement far ex 
ceeds that of most civic welfare bodies. 

Miss Frances Lawrence, who origi- 
nated the movement and named the cir- 
cle, was the guest of honor at the lunch- 
eon. In a brief speech of acknowledg- 
ment, she said in part: 

“We who work with little children can 
appreciate better than anyone else thie 
relation of environment to the physicat 
and moral welfare of the people. We 
know that every disease-breeding rubbish 
barrel you get rid of; every damp, dark 
lane you let sunshine into, every street 
you widen, every tree you plant; every 
play center you create; every cottage you 


substitute for a tenement is adding 


actual pounds and inches to the stature 
of our children. We have weights and 
measures to compute the physical gain, 
but only the next generation can com- 
pute the spiritual gain.” ¥ 
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A Y.W.C.A. Summer Camp isan al- 
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Cook With Gas 


ITS CLEANEST, 
COOLEST AND 
BEST. 


Our ranges and plates are 
of the most up-to-date 
models. 


Honolulu Gas Co. 
Cor. Alakea 


tania Streets. 
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MERCHANT 
TAILORS 


Clothes Cleaned and Repaired. 


j Phone 2525. 
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62 King Street. f 
P. O. Box 986 { 
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BIG BARGAINS IN NARROW SHOES FOR 
WOMEN. 


W. L. Douglas 
Shoes for men, 
and the equal- 
ly famous 


SOROSIS 
make for 
women. 
Popular Styles 
for Children. 
L. AYAU 
SHOE CO. 
1005 Nuuanu 
Pee Near King 


JM. WHITNEY, MD., D.DS. 
"DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street - - - - Boston Building 


BRET St 


HATS 


FUKURODA 


28 Hotel street 
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luring possibility for the approaching 
hot weather season. The generosity of 
Mrs. W. F. Frear, the association presi- 
dent, in offering her cottage at the 
Peninsula insures not only the practica- 
bility of the plan, but an added attrac- 
tiveness. While beach and mountain 
homes are numerous in the vicinity of 
Honolulu and their owners notably gen- 
erous, there are large numbers of busi- 
ness girls who even in vacation time are 
forced to make semi-public arrangements 
and are thus continually out of touch 
with the more intimate and restful at- 
mosphere of a private home. 

The proposed Summer Camp will be 
delightfully informal in character, and 
while offering almost every privilege of 
a real home, the outing will be something 
to be bought and paid for and will thus 
involve no embarrassing obligations. 

The board will be made as cheap as 
possible, and it is hoped that a confer- 
ence with the railroad will result in spe- 
cial rates. If the plan is successful there 
will doubtless be many who will go back 
and forth from town every day, although 
the camp will obviously be more attrac- 
tive to those with vacation time on their 
hands. 

The army has generously offered to 
loan tents and cots, making possible the 
entertainment of an indefinite number. 

The fact that Miss Anderson is to be 
in charge of the camp during July and 
August insures an attractive program of 
swimming, tennis and other out-of-door 
features. 

CENTRAL UNION NEWS 
(Continued from page 109.) 
vice theme: From 8:15 to 9 each class 
meets in its assigned room for the lesson 
of the evening. 

Courses. Any subject for which there 
is need or for which there is sufficient de- 
mand. At Des Moines they have a fac- 
ulty of eighteen and two years ago when 
I visited them they offered fourteen dif- 
ferent courses including: 

I. Bible Courses. 

1. Old Testament. 

2. New Testament. 

Se vite of Christ. 

Il. Departmental. 

1. For Teachers of Beginners. 

2. For Teachers of Primary Pupils. 

3. For Teachers of Intermediate 
Boys. 

4. For Teachers 
Girls. 

5. For Teachers of Senior Classes. 


of Intermediate 


Pls 


Duncan's Gymnasium 
258 Beretania Ave. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE: 
FOR MEN AND BOYS 


Classes: $7.00 Per Month— 
3 Lessons per Week. 


Private Instruction $20.00 per 
Month—3 Lessons per Week 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Highest References. 
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CLOTHING and 
MEN'S 


FURNISHINGS 
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The Up-to-Dateness 
of the Stock is our 
Special Pride 
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all interesting 


sights 


and scenes ~-~ and thus have a 
pleasing “Illustrated Diary of 
My Honolulu Visit. 


Honolulu Photo Supply Co. 
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STOP! 


Why be annoyed by leaking closets? 
Install a 


DOUGLAS GUARANTEED 
CLOSET 


Thereby reducing waste of water. 


Plumbing 

& Sheet Metal 
Work promptly 
attended to. 


Fok. BATH, 
HHHHHHHEHHEHES & 


Coyne Furniture Co., Ltd. 


1053 to 1059 BISHOP ST. 
Alexander Young Building. 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 


SIDEBOARDS, 
BOX COUCHES. 
MATTRESSES, Etc. 


Upholstering and Repairing. 


TONG “= 
Style 
SANG cweite 
Made 
Tr to Ord 
Tailor ote 
and 
Guaranteed 
22 HOTEL STREET ; 
to Fit. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 
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6. For Teachers of Adult Classes. 
Ill. Professional. 
Child Psychology and Pedagogy. 
Story Telling. 
Boy Training. 
Sunday School Supervision and 

Management. 

During the year there were given ten 
lectures on Biblical subjects; ten lectures 
on Psychology, Pedagogy, and History 
of Religion; ten lectures on Organization 
and Management of the Sunday School. 

At Winnetaka, Illinois, they included 
in their weekly program courses in Mis- 
sions : 

The Message of the Prophets. 

The Story and Work of Paul. 

The Religious Message of the Great 

Poets. 

Public Speaking. 

An enrollment fee is charged. Credits 
are given and at the completion of 
courses diplomas are granted: 

Now of course we should not attempt 
so elaborate a program, we could not at 
first at least. We haven't the people here 
to offer all these courses or give all these 
lectures, but we do not know what talent 
lies about unused until we make a thoro 
hunt for it, and surely, in an attractive 
building with well ventilated, well- 
lighted roomy rooms in which to meet, 
with the best teachers the city can fur- 
nish, such courses even here in Hono- 
Julu would enlist a larger number of peo- 
ple in Bible Study and in training for 
service who are entirely neglecting these 
vital matters now. Wouldn't it be tre- 
mendously worth while to have a part in 
the inauguration of such a community 
effort for the study and practice of re- 
ligion. If we don’t do it, 
won't be done. 


BON 


But of course to carry out this Larger 
Educational Program which we have out- 
lined here this evening we must have 
that new building, and I here yield the 
floor to Mr. Super, who is prepared to 
discuss that part of the evening’s topic 
with us. 

The second address was given by Mr. 
Super on “Modern Bible School Equip- 
ment, with suggestions as to the New 
Educational Building for Central Union 


Church.” Mr. Super pointed out how 
the change from the old International 
Uniform System of Lessons to the 


Graded System now in use in most Sun- 
day Schools called for a different type of 
Sunday School Building. With stereopti- 
con he showed plans of some of the best 
Bible School buildings in the states. At 
the conclusion of his address he showed 
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New Testament alike are full of books 
intensively alive, written in a way that 
overcomes time and space, and makes us 
akin with the writers. 

In the Bible we have a great literature. 
The tale is told of an English poet who 
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Che Sweet Shop 


On Hotel St. furnishes the best meals 
in town at modest prices. 
Both Cafeteria and alaCarte service. 


HOME MADE CANDIES and 
ICE CREAM our Specialty.. 


See us for Catering. 


THE SWEET SHOP 


On Fort St. an exclusive ice cream 

parlor and Candy Store. 

Dainty Luncheonettes served all day 

and evening. Hot and Cold Drinks. 
Try us and you will be pleased. 
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Tel. 2478. Box 951 


CLT YY veSre 
CO, 


Established 1899. 
CONTRACTORS. 
Large Importations of Lumber Constantly 
Received. 
Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 


LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN, 
HARDWARE. 


WING WO TAI & CO. 


IVORY, EMBROIDERIES, SILKS AND 
ORIENTAL FANCY GOODS. 


941 NUUANU ST. 
Telephone 1020. P. O. Box 945 


M. OHTA, PLANING MILL 


Carpenter 


Builder and Painter 


No. 636 Hotel Street, near Alapai Street. 
Telephone 2642: 


Contractor, 


NIPPU JIJL Ce co., LTD. 


We make a coifitee of Book4 
binding and Job Pminting. 


< F 
Consult us about prices. : 
ue 


We print the enterprising Jap- 
anese newspaper. 


Afternoon Edition Daily. 


Hotel St., nr Nuuanu, Honolulu, T. He 
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Pomona College 


James Arnold Blaisdell, D.D., President. 
Located at Claremont, California, 30 miles 
from Los Angeles. Offers its educational 
privileges to the people of Hawaii. 

THE LARGEST INSTITUTION WEST OF 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


devoted to exclusively collegiate work. Its 
standards of scholarship have nation-wide 
recognition. Broadly Christian, coeduca- 
tional. Its faculty of 45 represent leading 
universities and colleges. 


For catalog and descriptive bulletins ad- 
dress The Secretary. 


“ao—m 
YOKOHAMA 
SFE CIE 
BANK LTD 


General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 


CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT STS. 
S. AWOKI, Manager. 
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CONTRACTOR AND a 
BUILDER : 

House Moving — Well Boring a 
Stone Work. 2 

a 

B 

602 Beretania St. Tel. 3236. ; 
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Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED ° 


HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 


. Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 
izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 
Coffee, Garden Truck. etc. 
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some tentative floor plans for an Educa- 
tional Building such as would be required 
to carry out this Larger Educational Pro- 
gram at Central Union Church. 

Dr. Scudder in the closing address em- 
phasized the far-reaching significance of 
the movement which is being launched 
and pointed out other ways in which 
such a plant as is proposed could 
be used in a broad and helpful way in the 
community. One of the first things we 
should want to organize would be a 
School of Music with a competent di- 
rector of Music in charge: Such an audi- 
torium as this building would furnish 
would enable the church to make large 
use of religious and Biblical Motion Pic- 
tures, not only in connection with the 
Bible School, but in the Sunday service. 
Such an auditorium could and should be 
planned so as to be adapted to the pres- 
entation of Biblical scenes and the train- 
ing of our youth in Dramatic Expression. 

Before adjournment the following res- 
olutions were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved— 

1. That it is the sense of this meeting 
that the Church should at once take steps 
toward securing a building and equip- 
ment adapted to the carrying out of such 
a program of religious Education as has 
been outlined this evening. 

2. That an early meeting of the Board 
of Trustees be requested to consider this 
matter. 


EVENTS. 


February. 

22. William Johnston, Pacific Coast tennis 
champion, and Henry Breck, inter-collegiate 
champion, arrive to take part in tennis tourna- 
ment, an interesting feature of the Mid-Pacific 


(Carnivale. es S. S. Great Northern in record 
run from San Francisco arrives with big excur- 
SION Party z-.c:-cse Dr. Purley A. Baker, National 


leader of Anti-Saloon League, arrives for visit 
of several weeks. 

23. Japanese school authorities hold conven- 
tion and decide to teach more American sub- 
jects, including history and geography. 

24. Mrs. H. F. Rude and Mrs. Miles Bell, 
members of Great Northern excursion party, 
meet death in auto accident on trip from Hilo 
to ‘voleanon.. 2s. John F. Haley, local news- 
paper man, nominated by President Wilson to 
position of collector of internal revenue, suc- 
ceeding Chas. A. Cottrill............ J. Walter Doyle 
chosen publicity man for Hawaii at exposition. 

27. «Peace Pageant, postponed one week on 
account of rain, is big success at Alexander 
Field. Carnival closes this day. 

31. Bishop E. H. Hughes, of California, 
brings to close annual Methodist conference. 
Purley A. Baker addresses mass- 
meeting in opera house; one thousand promise 
to fight liquor in Hawaii. 

March. 

3. President signs Honolulu Federal Build- 
ing bill; more than a million dollars appro- 
priated. 


Y. Yamamoto 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


Portraits a specialty. 
Artistic mounts and tone effects. 


4 N. Hotel St., cor. Nuuanu. 


Regal Shoes 


—Fitted accurately 
by the Famous 
“FOOTOGRAPH” 
system— 
Give that long wear which 
makes their cost so little. 


Regal Shoe Store 


Pantheon Bldg. Fort & Hotel 


C.J. DAY & CO. 


FINE GROCER EES 


Old Kona Coffee, Taylor Brothers’ 
Tasmanian Jam and Finest Kuren- 
watte Ceylon Tea. 


P. O. Box 678. Phone 344] 


McCGHESNEY 
COFFEE GO. 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 


16 MERCHANT STREET 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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+ SAYEGUSA # 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS OF ART 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


CHINA STOVES 
GLASSWARE REFRIGERATORS 
SILVERWARE KITCHEN 
CUTLERY UTENSILS 


For a quarter of a century W. W. 
Dimond & Co. Ltd., has been acknowl- 
edged THE HOUSE OF HOUSE- 
WARE. We are “specialists” in our 
lines. Our friends will attest to our 
efficient service. 


W.W. DIMOND & G0., Ltd. 


“The House of Housewares” 


53-65 King Street, Honolutu. 


/ 


P. O. Box 602 


D. J. CASHMAN 
Tents and Awnings. 


Old Clock Tower Bldg. 
Fort St., nr. Allen. 


Tel. 1467. 


Honolulu, T. H. 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 


Young P»y:Iding, next the Cable Office 
Silks, 
Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 

Wood Fans, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store In 

the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
packed for 
mailing. 


YOUNG BUILDING. 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
. IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Hono.u.u, T. H. 
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5. Exposition appropriates 
$2,000 for expenses 
Francisco-Honolulu, transpacific yacht race. 


Planned to start at San Francisco and finish 


management 


off Diamond Head............. Philip D. Armour III 
and bride arrive on honeymoon; extensively 
entertained by society............ Percy Marks, “opal 


king” of Australia, passes through port with 
opals to the value of-$100,000 for Exposition. 
Ph ned Prominent citizens gather at Honolulu 
School for Boys to review year’s work; splendid 
progress shown............- Senate holdover educa- 
tional committee praises work of H. W. Kin- 
ney, superintendent of public instruction. 

6. Iowa button factory, through visiting 
representative, announces plan to establish a 
factory here; shells to come from the Gilbert 
Islands. 

7. Mr. and Mrs. Jack London, sojourning in 
Islands, lease Waikiki place for three months. 

8. House of Representatives passes resolu- 
tion commending faithfulness of Capt. Henri 
Berger, Hawaii’s veteran band-master. 

10. Marriage of Mrs. Henrietta E. Sullivan 
of Honolulu and Representative George H. 
Huddy, of Hilo, first to take place in Palace. 
Ceremony in Throne Room of Hawaiian Roy- 
altyeses eae Supervisor Arnold at meeting of 
board boosts playgrounds, declaring juveniles 
more important to Honolulu than streets. Mrs. 
Theodore Richards speaker for Children’s Aid 
and Free Kindergarten Association. 

12. Queen Liliuokalani entertains Mr. 
Mrs. Jack London at morning concett............ Jas. 
Yuan, nephew of Yuan Shi-kai, president of 
Republic of China, in Honolulu for brief visit, 
returning to China after course at Columbia 
University......... Miss Marie Weidinger, of Ber- 
lin, enroute to China, passenger on Tenyo Ma- 
ru; making long trip to be married in China. 

15. Young Chinese hold eloquent sessions 
throughout city in denunciation of alleged in- 
justice inflicted by Japan............. Annual report 
of Leahi Home commended, anti-tuberculosis 
work compares favorably with that on main- 
land ieee Proposed social legislation topic of 
absorbing interest at meeting of Men’s League 
in Central Union Church............. Former Gover- 
nor Frear, Judge Whitney and others speak..... 
Pr se Women of Manoa valley hold alfresco ex- 
ercises dedicating park in district; christened 
“Kanuanele”’, in memory of Hawaiian princess. 

16. Bertram E. Nixon, son of late Senator 
Nixon, brings bride to Hawaii......... Emergency 
Hospital plans are approved by officials of 
city, Queen’s Hospital and Palama Settlement; 
Hospital to be an adjunct of Queen’s Hospital 
and city dispensary work to be under control of 
Palama. 
19.—Congratulatory dinner given by trustees 

of Christian Church to architects, con- 
tractors and others who assisted in 
building the beautiful new bungalow 
church on Kewalo street. 


20.—Jitney bus service to be installed in 
Honolulu. : 


22.—Geo. R. Carter elected chairman of War 
Relief Committee of Hawaii, succeed- 
ing W. R. Castle, resigned. Relief fund 
started by The Friend swelled to over 
$65,000. 

25—U. S. Submarine F-4 sinks in Honolulu 
Harbor; crew of twenty-one men im- 
prisoned. Rescue work begun immedi- 
ately. 


in connection with San’ 
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SUPPORT HOME 
INDUSTRY 


“White Wings” 
“Pau ka Hana” 
Brown Bar Soap 


Honolulu Soap 
Works Co., Ltd. 


Kukui Jewelry Mounted 
in 14 Karat Gold 


LATEST DESIGNS 
IN SOUVENIR SPOONS 


Vierra Jewelry Co., 
LIMITED === 


113 Hotel St. 


HOUSE, SIGN AND GENERAL 
PAINTING 


= 


TOM SHARP 


SCENIC ARTIST 
AND DESIGNSR 


A Sign from the SHARP SIGN SHOP 
will promote trade. 
Telephone 1697 


May, 1915. 


If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. % % 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. # 
Banking by mail, 4% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAI, Lta. 


Honolulu 


Pe OPELALL & SON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 
HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
zmeled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


Special Attention Given to Mail Orders. 


? DRINK 
“Cascade” 
Ginger 
Ale 


: Rycroft & Artic Soda Wks., Ltd. 


Sole Agents. 


Telephone 2270. 
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Phe Galdwin Jlational Bank 
of Kahului 


Kahului, Maui, T. H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


PIANOS, VICTOR TALKING MACHINES 
AND RECORDS. 


We are sole 
agents for the 
7 Weber, 

| Chickering, 
Kroeger ard 

' Kreiter Pianos; 
also the com- 
plete line o* 

§ Aeolian Pianola 
Pianos 


Prices from $450.00 up. 


WE HAVE A COMPLETE LINE OF 
RENTAL PIANOS. 


Bergstrom Music Co. 


1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu. 


SCOT TISSUE 


PAPER 
TOWELS 


IN ROLLS 


A soft clean towel for everybody at 


every wash 


150 Towels for 50 Gents 


Also paper cups. Safest and best for 
public gatherings. 


Sole Agents for the Territory 


American-Hawaiian Paper 
CO., Ltd. 
HONOLULU 

GEO. ‘G. GUILD; Pres. and Mer. 


BZ 


& BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission A gts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—E. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; E. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


We Are Agents 


for “Knox” Ladies’ Hats. 
“Modart” Front-lacing Corset. 


“‘Nemo” and “R & G’”’ Corsets, 
““Butterick”” Patterns, ““Delinea- 


tor’ and all the ‘“Butterick’’ Pub- 


lications. 


N. 5. Sachs Dry Goods Co., Lid. 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 
Phone 1165. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, 1st vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 3rd vice-presi- 
dent; John Guild, Secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
G. N. Wilcox, F. C. Atherton. 


Henry H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2255, 
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Love’s Bakery 


Bread and Cakes 


1134 Nuuanu St. 


PROMPT DELIVERY TO 


ALE PARTS-OF THE CEEY, 


Telephone 1431. 


White Buek with Rubber Soles 
$5.00. 


Manutacturer’s 
Shoe Store 


1051 Fort. 


Outing Shoes 


OFFICE SUS Pie CO. Ltd. 


DEALERS IN TYPEWRITERS, 
FILING CABINETS, 
BLANK Books and 
OFFICE STATIONERY. 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


——— 


et & COOKE, Ltd. 


LUMBER, 
BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 


WALL PAPERS, 
MIXED PAINTS, 
Etc., Etc. 


Honolulu, T. H. 


55 Queen Street 
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Consolidated Soda 


Water Works Co. 
LIMITED. 


The von HAMM-YOUNG 


Company, Limited. 


Telephone 2171. 
Works Fort Street 


FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 
Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 
DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


Honolulu and Hilo. 


Packards, Cadillacs 
Buicks and Hupmobiles. 


United States Tires and a complete 


Agents for 


line of automobile accessories. 


Hawaiian Crustés. 


LIMITED. 


Fire, Marine, Life and 
Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 


Japanese 
Bazaar 


et 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF 
ORIENTAL GOODS 
IN THESCHige 
ad 


PHONE 1470. FOR Deol: 
Opposite Catholic Church. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ //® 
Liebility, and Burglary rd 
Insurance. 

923 FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Building. 


ALLEN & ROBINSON 


LIMITED. Telephone 1104. 


The Paragon Market 


Corner Beretania and Alakea Sts. 


RETAIL BUTCHERS 


oy 


Lumber and Building Material, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, 
Ete: 


Beef and Veal, Mutton, Pork 


and Poultry. 


Fresh Island Eggs, Hams, 
Bologna, Headcheese, Frank- 
Creamery -Butter and Cheese. 


Choice 


Choice 
Bacon, 


Honolulu furters, 


The First National Bank of Hawaii 


CAPITAL, $500,000, AT HONOLULU. SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $269,000 
DIRECTORATE: 

M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. 
G. N. WILCOX, 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 
G. P. CASTLE, 


L. T. Peck, V.P. & Cashier 
H. M. von HOLT. 


United States Government Depositary 


GENERAL BANKING.—Issues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit, Travel- 
ers’ Cheques, and Cable Transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 
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LOVE S. STEPHENSON 
SEE 


We are Sole Agents HOUSE, SIGN AND 
for the DECORATIVE 
REXALL | Sten hiatnem te, 
IN THE REMEDIES ae or Sa 
; Plain and Decorative Paper Hanging 
each one ts sold under Graining and Polishing 
opp. Union Grill, when you want your d positive guarantee. Mall Tinting, and cE tesco 


Furniture, Piano moved, or your baggage 


auended to. ITV TRANGFER CQ | Benson, Smith & Co.,Ltd. 137 and 139 King Street 


eee ial- JAS. H. LOVE. The REXALL Store Telephone 1726. — Honolulu, T. H. 
H f Wie ane co i PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO. GOOD YEAR TIRES 
. Automobiles, Motor Trucks, 
t) e Ml 69 | Cries Motorcycles and Bicycles. 
Hotel Street. ni as 
1 MITED | Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. MONOGRAM 
OILS AND GREASES 
LEADING JEWELERS. “Nature’s perfect lubricant” 
edad HONOLULU CYCLERY CoO. VULCANIZING 
Wholesale and Retail 
GOLD anp BICYCLES, SN ONGRE eOHCRIER MOTOR AUTO SERVICE & SUPPLY CO., 
SILVERSMITHS. at ee Sisvernowe., Merchant and Alakea Streets. 
2 ea tara ae Waialua oe aa Ne Honolulu: heleppone. 2688 2 
1042-1050 FORT ST. aes ——————— 
HONOLULU. : = 
J. Hopp & Company S: 
Honotatd Tron Works bompany Cabinetmakers and Upholsterers 
Engineers, Builders of Sugar oe Rugs and Curtains SS 4 
Machinery % 
C. Hedemann, Manager. 5 Telephone PATI Honolulu, H. T. : 


Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Mil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American H | | School for Bo S Inc 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. Ono U U x 4 ° 


Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 


Pipe, Steam Boilers. Ocean View, Kaimuki. 
Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing ey SA 
Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler an _ B H : 
Tubes, Machinery. Military Organization. Seventy resident cadets. Campus of eighteen acres. 

Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, C D 

mmar and High School Departments. 

Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillis Evaporators, > Preparatory, Gra & P 
eS taneere Band and Hx-  |E| Address: L. G. BLACKMAN, Principal. P. O. Box 502, Honolulu. 


celsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


‘Bibles and Testaments in Chinese, Hawaiian Board Book Roots 


Corner Merchant and Alakea 


Sunday School Supplies. 

Reward Cards. 

Mottoes. Condolence Cards, etc. 

C. E. Supplies; C. E. Pins in gold 
and silver. 


English, Hawaiian, Japanese, Portu- 


guese, Russian and Spanish. 
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"AMONG THOSE 
| PRESENT 
IN SPIRIT 


% at the &, 


TMUNSON COAN. MD 
GEORGE N.WILCOX | - | ee 
aP : MRS MARY T 
i CASTLE HITCHCOCK 


MRS.MILLICENT P See aude 
SMITH WATERHOUSE yps ar TT WILDER MR OS FREDERICK SWARTZ LYMAN 


SAMUEL LEE CONDEDD. 


MRS CLARA M 
ROWELL DOLE 


MRS JULIETTE aie : : 2 : | si Va A ALD 

| see BALDWIN 

EE eee GENERAL THEODORE . MRS ELLEN T 
mere KS For BES @f7/KED) re ’ ARMSTRONG WEAVER, i 


MRS HARRIET K 


MRS MARY WOOD Re ANDREW/S RICHARDS CLARIC « WWILKIAMSHVDE JUSTINE. EMERSON, MD. 


TINKER. HARVEY 


THE FRIEND 


Che Honolulu Bible Craining School | 
Which has completed ten years of service | 


Bil 


_| HONOLULU June, 191s | HAWAII | 


ie 


Henry 
Waterhouse 
Trust Co., 


‘Ltd. 


es Ft 


eal Estate 


se 


Stocks and 
Bonds 


# 


Fires tive: 
Bond and Auto 
[nsurance 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 
GIVEN TO. ESTATES, 
INVESTMENTS AND 
SECURITIES OF 
ALL KINDS. 


s&s 


Safe Deposit 


Boxes 


st 


Fort & Merchant 
Streets : Honolulu 
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SANG LOY 


MERCHANT TAILOR 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


14 N. King St., nr. Nuuanu 


P. O, Box 826 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


Sugar Factors, Insurance and Machinery Agents 
Shipping Agents Representing 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd, 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Wahiawa Water Co., Ltd. 


A®tna Insurance Company, (Fire, Life, Marine 
and Automobile) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Citizens Insurance Company 
London Assurance Corporation 


Fulton Iron Works ot St. Louis, 
Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Greens Fuel Economizer Company 
Chas. C. Moore & Co., Engineers 


Matson Navigation Co. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
New Engiand Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Oahu College 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
and 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A.B., Principal). 


Offer complete College Preparatory 
Work, together with Special Com- 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Oahu College Honolulu, H. T. 


ISHOP COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


THEO. H. DAVIES & C9., LTD, 
Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 

Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 


Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an ‘Chief” Brands of Canned Pineapples. 

San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 

Cable address, “Draco.” 


The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED. 


Financial, Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


STANGENWALD BUILDING. 


Cable Address: “*Dilpax.”’ 
Liebers, Western Union, A. B. C. 


P. O. Box 446. 
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DR. ROBERT DAY WILLIAMS. 


HE FRIEND is happy to in- 

troduce to its readers Dr. 

Williams, the new Principal 

of Mills School, a short ac- 
count of whose life, together with some 
data concerning Mrs. Williams are 
found on another page. Two yeats ago 
the same position was offered to Dr. 
Williams but at that time he was tied 
down at Pomona College by special work 
which he felt obligated to finish. Now 
that the splendid addition of $1,100,000 
to the endowment of the college has been 
secured he has felt free to accept the 
principalship here. As his life story shows, 
Dr. Williams has had a very varied 
experience for one so young and brings 
with him the impress of an unusual num- 
ber of leading mainland universities. A 
lover of athletics, a friend of boys, at 
home in the movement of extending 
higher educational advantages to the peo- 
ple, conversant with popular teaching of 
the Bible and with ‘Settlement work, at 
the same time sufficiently proficient in 
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both the natural sciences and philosophy 
to have been an instructor in one and as- 
sistant professor in the other, and now 
at the head of the department of psychol- 
ogy and education in his college, he 
brings to his present position a rare com- 
bination of qualities valuable in an edu- 
cational leader. The Pomona, Univer- 
sity of California and Yale alumni asso- 
ciations of Hawaii will heartily welcome 
him to their fellowship. He will find 
large scope for all his powers in the 
strenuous higher life of this community 
while the growing influence of the Mid- 
Pacific Institute will make ever increas- 
ing demands upon his resources. We are 
glad to call attention also to the fine 
equipment for service which Mrs. Will- 
iams possesses. Honolulu will enlist all 
her energies in as many spheres as she 
will have strength and time to enter. It 
is a pleasure to welcome to our Terri- 
tory two co-workers of such high 
promise. 
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SUNDAY MOVIES. 


Those conversant with public opinion 
believe that the movement for permitting 
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motion picture theaters in Honolulu 
to give shows on Sunday evenings has 
the backing of the people. Whether this 
belief accords with the truth or not can 
only be ascertained by a popular vote. 
This method of testing out the question 
was suggested to the legislature but did 
not receive the support even of a com- 
mittee recommendation. While there is 
considerable opposition to Sunday mov- 
ies, especially among church people, it is 
certain that a number of Christians fa- 
vor the innovation. It is a good thing 
that Honolulu has had upon this question 
no hard and fast division following the 
line of church and non-church. It is 
also unfortunate that our community is 
without the advantage which organized 
labor sentiment in support of any move- 
ment to cut down Sunday work to the 
minimum affords. Our Territorial Sun- 
day laws are woefully weak from the 
point of view of the modern labor move- 
ment. The breaking down of restric- 
tions safeguarding rest on Sunday is to 
be laid at the door of our sugar planta- 
tions, which are so largely controlled by 
church people. Hence it is natural that 
such an agitation as that on behalf of 
the moving picture shows, engineered 
tho it was by the showmen who wanted 
the profits should succeed. Opposition 
of the church people was sure to be dis- 
counted. There are therefore several 
very comforting reflections in view of 
the licensing of Sunday movies. The 
first is that they will probably keep very 
few from attending church. The sec- 
ond is that the showmen are quite likely 
to find them not over remunerative in 
the long run. The third is that they may 
lead to the use by the churches on Sun- 
day evenings of films of the highest re- 
ligious and educational value in their 
own buildings. Furthermore they will 
take their place in the great scheme of 
forcing men to make moral choices 
rather than wholesale prohibitions. Life 
today demands more than ever before 
that every person learn to discriminate 
between the use and abuse of many of the 
things that the churches of fifty or a hun- 
dred years ago were wont to tabu in toto, 
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as for example cards, theaters, dancing, 
amusements, fiction and the like which 
present themselves now to men as chal- 
lenges to their moral reason. They are 
good or bad according to certain definite 
conditions of which each man:is able, or 
should be able, to make a moral judg- 
ment. If cards are played with a stake 
or to excess they are wrong. If the 
drama enacted in a theater is impure, 
to attend is morally bad. Sunday movies 
take their place in this category. If they 
are a social menace through infringing 
upon the rest day which labor requires 
or because they exhibit indecent pictures 
or keep people from better things, to 
say no to them personally is the dictate 
of a good conscience. In the long run 
they will help train the community to 
righteousness by their appeal to every 
man to apply to them his moral judg- 
ment. Finally they will challenge the 
churches to devise new means to bring 
men under the influence of the gospel, 
As Paul implies in one of his passages, 
where evil abounds there is a tremend- 
ous incitement to righteousness to get 
busy and abound also. Let Christians go 
to it and make their evening services 
more winsome, if they are determined to 
meet in the evening. If every church 
member would get to work to attend 
church in the evening and to bring some 
friend with him, in other words, if he 
would support the evening service loy- 
ally, the churches would have little worry 
over Sunday movies. 
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NAVAL PREPAREDNESS. 


One of our visiting congressmen be- 
fore the Men’s League at its recent meet- 
ing, waxed eloquent over the great need 
for strengthening the navy of the United 
States. Of course on such an occasion 
the temptation of a political speaker is 
to deal in “safeties’—platitudes, flag 
painting, and eagle spreading generally. 
It does no harm to utter perfunctory re- 
marks as to the need of a navy adequate 
to protect our nation. Fortunately for the 
average citizen the Independent has just 
printed a most illuminating article by a 
real authority on naval matters, Mr. 
Park Benjamin. He shows very con- 
clusively first that “ship for ship and 
man for man no navy surpasses our 
own.” “The drunken tar of the old days 
is as extinct as the dodo.” Ninety- 
eight per cent of the enlisted men are 
American born citizens and only two per 
cent naturalized. The personnel of our 
navy exceeds in ability and training that 
of any other power. Second, inasmuch 


.is good common. sense. 
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as the British, German, French and Rus- 
sian fleets are either bottled up or are 
doing the bottling, “there is no navy in 
existence today so situated as to be cap- 
able of successfully competing with our 
own.” After the war is over he con- 
cludes that no one of the victorious 
navies will be left in a condition superior 
or equal to America’s. Hence we need not 
be in any hurry to construct more vessels. 
After the war it will be easy to keep our 
naval primacy by building as fast as the 
nearest competitor can do. We shall 
be able to do this without the slightest 
difficulty. Third, no one can foretell 
now what the lessons of this war 
will be concerning the type of fighting 
ship demanded by the future. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether “another type 
of vessel may not arise as different (from 
the modern superdreadnought) as the 
turreted monitor was from the iron- 
plated steam frigate.” The whole ques- 
tion of the kind of navy needed by mod- 
ern conditions of fighting is in abeyance 
and will be until the close of the Euro- 
pean war. He concludes the point by 
adding: “It does not seem prudent 
therefore, that by shouts of unprepared- 
ness we should be stampeded into con- 
structing a navy not in accordance with 
whatever relative conditions may be 
brought into existence as the outcome of 
the present war, but with those which 
obtained before this war began, and 
which may never be reproduced.” This 
The average 
American citizen will support the ad- 
ministration, however slow it may go in 
greatly enlarging our navy at present. A 
waiting policy is perfectly safe for our 
nation. It is economical and it is wise. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


A great deal is being written in the 
American press concerning the inability 
of our nation to defend itself with its 
present fortifications and its existing 
army. The Friend with all its heart be- 
lieves that a nation should be able to pro- 
tect its own life and the integrity of its 
territory from unprovoked assault from 
abroad. But it does not believe that now 
is the time to enter upon a campaign for 
enlarged armaments and this for several 
reasons. First, because men’s minds are 
excited upon the question of warfare and 
if the fear microbe, the dread of invasion, 
be allowed to do its deadly work, we are 
in danger of following Europe in its mad 
passion of overarming itself. That is 
clearly shown iin a very tiny instance by 
the recent proposal to train every boy in 
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Hawaii willy nilly to become an amateur 
soldier. If such a reasonable proposal 
had been introduced into the Legislature 
as a provision for military instruction in 
the public schools. for those boys whose 
parents or guardians desired them to take 
it, very little opposition would have been 
aroused. But no, the war fear bug had 
gotten into possession of the minds of 
the proposers and nothing would do but 
to compel the Territory to swallow 
Europe’s discredited bitter pill of uni- 
versal military service. It was a tiny 
homeopathic sugar coated pellet to be 
sure, but it held the identical poison. 
Second, no one can tell the outcome of 
the present war. There are more than 
fifty chances in a hundred that it will be 
fought to a finish. If so Europe will be 
exhausted and ready to get together with 
America and the Far East to make fu- 
ture war impossible. America’s self- 
restraint in not greatly increasing her 
armament pending the close of the war 
will have a most helpful influence in 
bringing about this greatly desired end. 
We need to set ourselves sternly against 
militarism just at this juncture of his- 
tory. Our voice for peace will then have 
irresistible power. Third, the war is 
teaching new lessons as to what will con- 
stitute most effective means and meas- 
ures for self defense. It behooves us to 
await the clear demonstration of these 
lessons before we rush into expenditures 
that may be largely wasted. Any day 
some genius may make a discovery 
which will entirely revolutionize the art 
and science of self defense. This is cer- 
tainly the most pregnant time the world 
has ever seen for such a discovery, and 
the story of mankind clearly proves that 
when all is ready for some mighty ad- 
vance in civilization, the human mind is 
inspired to devise means therefor. The 
world waits for peace, and demands it 
as never before. Some fortunate inven- 
tion may make peace certain by render- 
ing war so fatal to all combatants as to 
be unthinkable. It is certainly a good 
time not to hurry. 
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SAVE MEXICO. 


The people of the United States have 
borne long with the President in his 
policy of hands off of Mexico. A large 
number, probably a majority, did not be- 
lieve he did right in helping to overthrow 
Huerta. His course has seemed to them 
a very lucky succession of blunders. Yet 
the nation is so honestly peaceloving, so 
true to its ideals of democracy that. it has 
been willing to wait, hoping that some 
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strong man might arise to bring order 
out of chaos in our sister republic. 
Steadily, however, matters have gone 
from bad to worse and there seems no 
escape from the conviction that America 
has a most direct responsibility for the 
misery and misrule there. Our policy is 
helping the ruthless bandits in Mexico 
to prey upon the defenseless people. We 
can stop the murder and rapine. No one 
else can. To end the anarchy is a sacred 
neighborly duty. It is not warfare. It 
is a sacrificial service. It is hard to see 
how our nation can any longer refuse to 
render this service. If we intervene as 
it seems surely we must, we ought to do 
it with vigor. The occasion might give 
opportunity for the training of a large 
police force, perhaps a much greater 
army than we now have. Incidentally 
this might develop a force for national 
defense if such is demanded. It would 
tend to solve the only question that now 
promises to involve us in unpleasantness 
with European powers at the close of the 
war, namely, our unwillingness to live up 
to the demands of our pet hobby, the 
Monroe doctrine. Mexico needs good 
government. She cannot develop it. We 
can give it to her. Foreigners lawfully 
resident there demand protection. Mex- 
ico cannot protect them. We can guar- 
antee protection. This is saying noth- 
ing for our own interests in that country. 
All of these conditions demand vigorous 
kindly intervention. Yet in order to 
forestall all misunderstanding by Latin- 
speaking nations in the Western Conti- 
nent we should not enter upon interven- 
tion alone. By agreement with the A B 
C group of South American republics, 
and perhaps one or two more, the entire 
program should be mapped out and then 
followed in such a manner as to convince 
the world of our genuine disinterested- 
ness. 
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CURING CRIME. 


_Mr. Osborne’s splendid management 
of Sing Sing prison is concentrating the 
best thot of the country upon the newer 
methods of restoring criminals to health 
as productive members of society. In 
three and a half years Warden Homer 
at Great Meadows in New York State 
has been conducting his prison farm with 
such success that of 1400 paroled men 
only 40 have been returned to confine- 
ment. This system of treatment has 
been tried elsewhere with like results. 
Hence it is not strange that New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Minnesota and Virginia are already em- 
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barking upon similar experiments with 
prison farms and not a few other states 
are finding that out door work for pris- 
oners under right conditions gives the 
most gratifying results. Hawaii has been 
practising the same method for years 
and with great acceptance. Though we 
have no prison farm our wardens have 
been most successful in utilizing out door 
work as a means of training men back 
to normal habits. In this connection Mr. 
Ford of automobile fame has rendered 
the country lasting service by his graphic 
declaration of his willingness after care- 
ful experimentation to attempt in his 
factory the reformation of any criminal. 


& & 
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Crime is now recognized as a social dis- 
ease, no case of which can be pronounced 
incurable. The next step is to train so- 
cial physicians to become experts in the 
treatment of this malady, and then to 
intrust all patients to their care. Mean- 
time side by side with this procedure so- 
cial hygiene must be employed to count- 
eract the unsanitary social ' conditions 


amid which this disease is generated. 
This is a long task but it is as sure of 
success as Dr. Gorgas was in rooting 
out yellow fever from the Panama canal 
zone by exterminating the stegomyia 
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calopus. 
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Che Cure of the Friendly Isles « 


By DOREMUS SCUDDER 


\ 7 HAT is it that gives to a few bits 

of volcanic rock in the midst of 
earth’s widest ocean their strange fas- 
cination? Wherever the name Hawaii 
has gone it has exerted a certain mag- 
netic attraction. Men of varied nation- 
alities dwelling in all parts of the globe 
make confession to it. People drawn 
from every compass point drift hither for 
a few halcyon days and go away more 
in love with the realty than with 
their dream of it. I well remember my 
first days in} Honolulu and the dread 
thru the months of acclimatization lest 
the lure of these Islands should so en- 
slave me that I should want to live no- 
where else; and that fear has been real- 
ized. Families seek these Islands, lose 
their hearts, are called elsewhere by stern 
duty and never are quite content until 
they return. What is the secret? 

Kindly Nature with her gentle caress- 
ing zephyrs, the tonic of her trades, her 
appeal to the sensuous, the wooing of 
her mysterious, inexhaustible, ravishingly 
lovely mountains constantly challenging 
to daring adventure and forever disclos- 
ing unguessed beauties, her irresistible 
waters provoking pastimes all their own, 
her call to the wild in man and her power 
to awaken an insatiable passion for 
God’s out of doors? Yes, this is a part 
of the lure of these blissful Islands. 

Is it not also the perfectly swi generis 
welcome that man gives here, a welcome 
traceable directly to the winsome nature 
of the Hawaiian himself? Elsewhere in 
the great peaceful sea explorers were 
glad handed because of the contribution 
to the savage menu which their tooth- 
some bodies made, but here cannibalism 


was unknown and the stranger could 
command the host’s best. The friendly 
people shared their all; even their racial 
integrity was freely sacrificed. There is 
no story just like it elsewhere on earth. 
All peoples came and found a home in 
Hawaii. No race riots, no scornful 
nomenclature of micks and _ dagoes, 
chinks and huns, sheenies and Japs, ever 
flourished here. No cruel condemnation 
of a woman, who falls, to a worse hell 
than the future ever will know nor a 
mark like Cain’s on a criminal that for- 
bids his free return to honest life 
darkens the social economy of these Is- 
lands. And all this inheres in the very 
air we breathe. It forms an impalpable 
fragrance which every visitor senses long 
before he analyzes it into its constituent 
elements. 

But important as these two contribu- 
tions of genial nature and kindly ab- 
original man have been in building up 
the winsome character of these home- 
like islands, they do not fully account for 
the grip of power which they get upon 
everyone who comes here. Our own 
nation has had a large share in develop- 
ing this, for to Hawaii America gave 
her ideal best and she did it with a 
thoroness and a generosity unexcelled in 
the story of civilization. To those hold- 
ing the cool calculating standards of busi- 
ness prevailing in 1819 throughout the 
group of states hugging the Atlantic 
seaboard and fringing them on the west, 
the Sandwich Island Mission, as it was 
called, was an impracticable utopian 
scheme. The story of Obukiah lifted 
it into the realm of romance and gave 
to it a strange fascination in the minds 
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of youthful idealists. For the educated 
American that air of romantic adventure 
has hovered about the Islands during all 
the intervening years and still abides. 
The men and women who, yielding to 
this spell came here as missionaries from 
1819 to 1850, were, for, the mast part, the 
pick of the nation, strong-muscled dream- 
ers who represented almost all sections 
of the then mainland, adventurous spirits 
to whom six months imprisonment under 
a swearing tyrant with poor food and 
old Neptune’s roughest treatment of- 
fered no obstacle, trained in our best col- 
leges and seminaries, keen minded with 
statesmanlike qualities, worthy of any po- 
sition of responsibility in their own coun- 
try, in love with the Christ and eager to 
dare anything in His name. 

They lavished their ideality here. They 
were such enthusiasts that scarcely had 
they gotten a smattering of the language 
before they inoculated the entire Ha- 
wailan people with a passion for popular 
education which it had taken the most 
favored sections of the world 1800 years 
of Christianity to develop. Then fol- 
lowed the miracle of the civilization of 
Hawaii in a single generation which is 
the rarest little chapter in the story of 
the human race. It is because the work 
of these pioneers was so thoroly done 
that Hawaii grips a man with firmer 
hold the longer he lives here. 

The first great task of these idealists 
was to graft upon these islands simon- 
pure Americanism. Whatever else may 
be said about America, its inexhaustible 
resources, its phenomenal growth, its un- 
believable prosperity, its love of achieve- 
ment, its materialism and mighty dollar 
worship, it cannot be denied that its chief 
glory and its fundamental characteristic 
is its idealism. Its. first settlers were 
dreamers, pioneers in Walt Whitman’s 
sense. They came to Virginia, to New 
England, to Maryland for larger life, 
“freedom to worship God” some of them 
said. Britain was too small for them. 
Survey them from the vantage ground of 
today and they were often narrow sec- 
tarians but to the Europe of their time 
they were extreme liberals, drunk with 
individualism, They wanted their own 
way and a tough time they had getting 
it, as the tale of Roger Williams, the 
Quakers, and the colonial pamphletteers 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies with grim humor emphasized. 
They were a sturdy lot and loved extrava- 
gant language. They dealt in ideals too 
big for them and the way they wrestled 
with those ideals was pathetic and ludi- 
crous and heroic. They furnished the 
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noblest-type of ancestors this world ever 
produced. 

The most fundamental of all the ideals 
they professed was “further light.” You 
find these words, ‘‘more light, further 
light,” and the like in their church com- 
pacts, dearer to them than any other fea- 
ture of their life. Another ideal was so- 
cial justice. A third universal education. 
A fourth equality; they opened America 
to the oppressed and persecuted of the 
world. . 

Now it so happened that the young en- 
thusiasts who began to come to Hawaii 
nearly a century ago lived in a day when 
the glamor had not been worn off of 
these ideals by the grinding force of 
modern industrialism. Here was virgin 
soil for experimentation. And they pro- 
pagated their principles as they have been 
developed nowhere else on earth. Take 
the Pilgrim fathers’ bold conception of 
“further light.” That was carried over sea 
hither and as a consequence you find less 
denominationalism in Hawaii than any- 
where else under the Stars and Stripes. 
The father missionaries had been bred in 
an atmosphere of dread of popery and 
could not help showing a bit of animosity 
when Roman Catholics invaded what they 
had come to regard as their own special 
baillwick. But this died a natural death. 
Today we have the Papist, the Episco- 
palian and the extreme independent, 
the Congregationalist, dwelling together 
like brothers while the wealthy sons of 
pioneer missionaries show equal generos- 
ity in building churches for all these 
types of Christians and also in helping 
erect Buddhist temples and Shinto shrines 
for their employees. No loyalty to the 
Great Master is thus sacrificed. In Hono- 
lulu’s Central Union Church, typically the 
missionary church of the Islands and 
theologically the residuary degatee of the 
fathers, there are united some twenty- 
eight denominations of Christians, in- 
cluding the Roman and Greek and Epis- 
copal communions and numbering former 
Buddhists, Confucianists and Shintoists 
now followers of Jesus. Yet recently: it 
voted to summon Billy Sunday here for 
one of his high-pressure, doctrinally re- 
actionary but dramatically effective cam- 
paigns for winning men to a new life, 

What is true in religion is equally 
characteristic of another great sphere of 
modern social life, industrialism. The 
ideal of social justice brot here by that 
rare group of dreamers from 1820 on is- 
sued in Kamehameha III’s allotment 
of lands to the Hawaiian people. It 
was the greatest modern instance of so- 
cial justice on record, hoary privilege 
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yielding gracefully to human_brother- 
hood. And that spinit is irresistibly pres- . 
ent yet. It has flowered into the profit 
sharing system of our great plantations, 
it has reconstructed in ten years the 
workingmen’s dwellings almost thruout 
the entire group, and it is wrestling to- 
day with the question of how tie to the 
soil, so as to furnish continuously a popu- 
lation of contented prosperous farm 
folk, the virile peoples brot here to pro- 
duce our agricultural wealth. Altho our 
laws to protect children and women, and 
to assure to all workers a weekly day of 
rest, are a back number, the old mission- 
ary conscience is dominant in this entire 
business of getting a human brother’s so- 
lution for the problems of industrialism, 
and it will find that solution in an up-to- 
date system of peasant proprietorships or 
in a feasible sharing of capital or in some 
other equally Christian modus operandi. 

This dream life of the missionary 
pioneers explains what guests from the 
mainland, who have trodden the entire 
globe, find here as nowhere else on earth, 
the peculiar interracial comity in Hawaii. 
To the distinguished visitors composing 
the congressional delegation lately so lav- 
ishly feted thruout the Islands the Hands- 
Around-the-Pacific banquet was an ex- 
perience of a lifetime. They will never 
forget it. There they saw the real heart 
of Hawaii—the genuine spirit of “A 
man’s a man for a’ that.” I venture to 
say that to those senators and representa- 
tives the vision of that evening was worth 
the entire journey from Washington and. 
back. We have the real thing here 
called human brotherhood, not yet in its 
ideal outreach but in its honest grip upon 
the life of the community. You find it in 
churches like Central Union with more 
than twenty-five nationalities represent- 
ing European, American, Asiatic, Afri- 
can and Polynesian races in its member- 
ship. 

It is this rare combination of idealism, 
American idealism, which united with 
nature’s winsomeness in man and climate, 
gives to Hawaii its mysterious lure. If 
this winsome force were to articulate 
its message to the American people it 
would sing a two stanzaed song. 

First have faith in Americanism. The 
mainland dreads with a fear like that 
which a child holds for the dark the 
orientalization of its western territory. 
That dread is rank cowardice. The Occi- 
dent has nothing to fear from the Orient. 
If it had would not Americanism in Ha- 
waii with a paltry ten or twelve thou- 
sand whites of mainland parentage be 
submerged by our nearly ninety thou- 


generations. 
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sand virile Japanese plus our more than 
twenty thousand Chinese, to say nothing 
of our five thousand Koreans and four- 
teen thousand Filipinos? But what do 
you find here? A community as intensely 
American as any the mainland can show, 
as devoted to education as New Eng- 
land and more dominated by the trio 
of our national ideals, religious fair- 
mindedness, social justice—remember we 
have no paupers here—and interracial 
brotherhood. Some statesmen fear to 
trust Hawaii with statehood because of 
its Asiatic population. Those who feel 
thus have not yet begun to conceive the 
power of that greatest social force on 
earth which we call:the American spirit. 
Monarchical and bureaucratic Japan 
seems far nearer Europe than America in 
her principles of government. Yet her 
public men testify that her brainiest stu- 
dents have consistently returned from 
Europe lauding Japan and _ criticising 
European civilization, but when they go to 
America they come back finding fault 
with Japan and holding up American 
ideals. And as for China, President 
Yuan Shi Kai makes no concealment of 
his intention to take America for his 
model in reconstructing his nation. With 
our ideas we rule today the most ancient 
and populous and in some respects most 
democratic and enduring country on the 
globe. No, we have no cause to fear the 
orientalizing of our Pacific coast, still less 
of Hawaii. We have the power here— 
and are using it—to meet these fast up- 
growing voters from the Far East who 
soon will outnumber us at the polls and 
transform them into as patriotic, intelli- 
gent, loyal and morally responsible citi- 
zens of the United States as you can find 
among the average of any community 
from Calais, Maine, to San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. The lure of Hawaii summons 
every true-hearted American to have 
faith in Americanism. 

And, second, our picturesque inter- 
racialism bids every American orient 
his world aright, and that means to oc- 
cident it. In one sense the European 
war is strangely providential because it 
commands our nation to turn her gaze 
from: Europe to Asia, from the East to 
the West. This frightful conflict threat- 
ens the setting of the star of Europe for 
_ A continent, whose hold- 
ings in mine and land have been well 
nigh exploited, dependent upon America 
and Africa and Asia for much of the 
raw materials of modern civilization, 1s 
busy destroying its finest resources in 
men and in the accumulations of indus- 
try. For certainly one and perhaps many 
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generations its power, if the war be 
fought to a finish, is doomed. No need 
for the lusty giants of North America 
to reckon longer with Europe as chief 
factor in their problem. But Asia is 
young, young in virility, even we cannot 
beat her here. Her humanity has been 
trained for industry, disciplined to sur- 
vive in peace as no other stock on earth. 
And her resources are exhaustless. Coal 
enuf in one province of China, according 
to Baron Von Richthofen, to last the 


. world, at present rate of consumption, 


thousands of years; agricultural possi- 
bilities when the mountains are refor- 
ested simply undreamable. Japan, too, 
appears within the past few weeks to 
have awakened to the absolute necessity 
for true friendship between herself and 
the mighty race she has seemed for a 
few months inclined to hector. That 
dual comradeship invites a third, Ameri- 
ca, to act the triumvirate among the 
nations. The Pacific problem is the prob- 
lem of our statesmanship. Yet how 
many of our national leaders have gained 
a dominating conception of its collossal 
proportions, its paramount significance 
for the future of the human race? How 
few in America ever think of what we 
are to gain from Asiatic civilization ? One 
of the most influential authorities on in- 
ternational law in Japan remarked a few 
weeks ago to a friend of mine, “Japan 
has been discovering and has now dis- 
covered with absolute distinctness that 
treaties have no moral value. They are 
observed as long as they preserve some 
mutual advantage. When no advantage 
is secured they have only such force as 
military armaments can sustain.” Where 
did Japan discover that? In the German- 
Belgium incident? No, not primarily. 
She believes and that distinguished son 
of Japan who spoke these words is con- 
vinced that she found it in America’s 
treatment of her emigrants. It is not 
too late for us to dispel all this 'miscon- 
ception by treating those whom we have 
admitted and are willing to admit to our 
shores from the Orient just as we treat 
European immigrants by naturalizing 


them on equal terms, making those terms 


as rigorous as may be necessary to safe- 
guard our institutions. Hawaii’s voice, 
product of an experience which adds 
rare quality to the lure of these friendly 
isles, is “Trust the Asiatic equally with 
the man of any other race. Learn from 
him what he has to teach and so prac- 
tise reciprocity. He is just as human, 
just as truly God’s son, just as genuinely 
a brother, just as white as the rest of 
us, and just as Americanizable.” 


bs 


THE FRIEND is in receipt of an advance 
copy of Dr. Emerson’s new book, “Pele 
and Hiiaka,” a pleasing contribution to 
the mythology of Hawaii. A review will 
appear in a forthcoming number. 
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The Daily Express publishes a photo- 
graph of a British soldier showing how 
his hair was parted by a German bullet. 
The shot, it is thought, must have been 
fired by a German barber.—Punch. 
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HIS GREAT FEAL. 


A correspondent of the New York Sun 
quotes a remarkable tribute of a negro 
preacher to a white preacher who had 
consented to occupy the black brother’s 
pulpit one Sunday. He said: “Dis noted 
divine is one of de greatest men of de 
age. He knows de unknowable, he kin 
do the undoable, an’ he kin onscrew de 
onscrutable !”—Christian Intelligencer. 
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THE MODERN CAIAPHAS. 

“Ye know nothing at all, nor do ye 
take account that it is expedient that 
the people should die for one man, that 
the whole nation perish not.’—III 
Kings. 

BARKING DOGS. 

Their owners love them, no doubt; 
but to many citizens their midnight 
howlings are not enjoyable, and to the 
sick and the nurses whose success with 
their patients depends upon quiet sur- 
roundings, it seems cruelly inconsider- 
ate to allow noisy dogs to be kept in a 
populous district. 

Why not have a graded dog-tax? Let 
it be scaled low for well bred dogs, but 
for ill bred dogs so high as to make it 
cheaper to own a better one. 

Barking dogs have recently so irri- 
tated certain people that they have gone 
about poisoning dogs indiscriminately. 
It so happened that many of thé vic- 
tims were perfectly innocent and high 
bred animals, and the loss was keenly 
felt by their owners. Let a way be de- 
vised to eliminate the cur without de- 
priving people of the companionship of. 
the noble animal, known as the _ best 
friend of man. Fishes: 
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Foreign Official—“You cannot stay in 


this country.” Traveler—‘“Then I'll 
leave it.’ F. O.....““Have you a permit 
tOsnsleay exempts INGyay Site ahi k at, GO) seas 


“Then you cannot leave. I give you six 
hours to make up your mind as to what 
you will do.”—Boston Transcript. 
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Wao-lani Cemple of Nuwanu Valley---d Legend 


bo 


Ves TEMPLE was located 
in Nuuanu Valley above the pres- 
ent city of Honolulu. The name may 
mean “The divine cleft in the mountains,” 
or it may mean “The wilderness belong- 
ing to the gods.” The land of Wao-lani 
belonged to the E-epa people. These 
were the gnomes or elves of ancient Ha- 
waii who were born with some imper- 
fection. The old Hawaiian story says, 
The sore eyes are found at Wao-lani. 
The deformed and the lame are there 
and there also are the bald heads and 
those with hills on their shoulders. The 
ill-shaped are at Wao-lani. There is a 
king and also those who grumble.”’ Some 
of the e-epas had supernatural power. 
There was a great number of the e-epas. 
They cultivated the lands around the 
temples and acted as watchmen and 
guardians. They had games and sports 
like those played among the old Hawai- 
ians. Small smooth waterworn pebbles 
known as konane stones are sometimes 
found in that part of the valley. These 
stones were supposed to have been used 
by the e-epas in playing konane. In this 
game a large stone was smoothed off un- 
til it had a flat surface. Rows of small 
holes were made across this smooth place 
and the natives played a game somewhat 
like checkers, but more nearly like the 
Japanese game of go-bang. 

Wao-lani was celebrated by the poets 
in their chants as lying in the mists and 
rains of Nuuanu valley. 

“The head of Nuuanu is hidden in the 
rain 
The mist is tossed by the wind 
Rushing each way—hither, thither, 
Runs from side to side the rain. 
The wind blows at Wao-lani 
Also the fine rain is at Wao-lani.” 

Wakea and Papa his wife were the 
first settlers to come to the Hawaiian 
islands after the gods. They were the 
ancestors of the Polynesians in some far- 
away home, probably in India. The Ha- 
waiian people after a time forgot the 
ancient lands and located their ancestors 
in the Hawaiian islands. They said that 
Wakea and Papa lived on the hills above 
Nuuanu valley. Wakea built the heiau 
(temple) of Wao-lani and some houses 
for the gods to live in. Apparently these 
were gods of the lower class, really 


‘place for the kupua). 


By W. D. Westervelt 


priests or caretakers of the temples. The 
names imply that the gods were kupuas, 
sometimes defined as sorcerers, but 
known in the legends as those who had 
power to change from a human form to 


that of any object in nature or myth. _ 


These were called Kupuanuu (the raised 
Kupua-lani (the 
divine kupua). Paka-a-lana-lalo and 
Paka-a-lana-luna. (The Floating Paka 
below and the Floating Paka above). 
The traditions say that these temples 
were above and in the valley of Wao- 
lani. 

Other legends state also that the first 
gods and first men settled in Nuuanu 
valley, as the first home of the Hawai- 
ians. In one of the old Hawaiian papers 
Ke Au Okoaa long list of names is given 
of those who belonged to Wao-lani. Wa- 
..ea is placed at the head of this list. Wao- 
lani was the most sacred or tabu place 
on the island Oahu for centuries. 

Here lived the first one of divine high 
chief blood—the child “adopted and 
brought up by the gods” who was some- 
times called Ka-hanai-akeakea. The one 
hanai (adopted) and akeakea (enter- 
tained) and sometimes Ka-hanaj-a-ke- 
Akua. (The one adopted by the gods). 

In the ancient Hawaiian legends there 
was a most powerful dragon named Mo- 
o-i-nanea (the quiet dragon) who lived 
in the lands of the forefathers of the 
Hawaiians. This dragon was also a 
woman having watch-care over the chil- 
dren of the guds. 


Two of these children married Ku and 
Hina. Before their child was born the 
dragon came to Wao-lani in the beautiful 
new lands found by the gods in the great 
ocean. Here the dragon had all the 
thousanu, ~- the e-epa people build the 
heiau (temple) of Wao-lani. 

When the time came for the child to 
be born all the signs of highest chiefhood 
appeared. Clouds and fogs swept over 
the land. Thunder rolled through the 
skies and lightning flashed through the 
clouds. Red rain rushed in torrents along 
the hill sides. Strong winds hurled dark 
rain storms through bending trees. 
Earthquakes shock the land. Waves roll- 
ed in precipices from the sea. Then a 
beautiful boy was born. 

Among the gods there was a beautiful 


maiden named Anuenue. (The rainbow 
maiden.) The gods sent her to the drag- 
on to receive directions for the. care of 
this child. Then she went to the door 
of the house where Ku and Hina dwelt. 


Ku looked out and saw the colors of 
the rainbow, but no cloud or rain, so he 
called to Hina, “Come, see this strange 
thing. There is no rain and there are no 
clouds or mists, but there is a rainbow at 
the door.” 


They went out but Anuenue had 
changed her rainbow body and stool be- 
fore them as a splendid woman enwrap- 
ped with all shades of color blending into 
each other. 


They began to shake with nameless 
terror as they beheld the wonderful rain- 
bow maiden. Yet they stammered a wel- 
come to her asking her to enter their 
house. 


When she had seen the child she said, 
“T am from the sky, sent by my brothers, 
the gods, to take your child to be cared 
for by them. 

Hina bowed her head a long time and 
then said: “If the dragon woman had 
sent you, you should have the child.” 

The rainbow maiden told them that the 
dragon had told her to carry the boy to 
Hawati-nui-akea—(the great wide Ha- 
waii) to Wao-lani and there care for 
him. 

She wrapped the child in her rainbow 
colors and called for a cloud to carry 
them away. Thus they came to Wao- 
lini. 

The gods consulted about servants to 
live with the boy and the rainbow maiden. 
The dragon had given strict charge that 
the boy should not marry any one of the 
Oahu people. .So the gods decided that 
only the ugly e-epas who could not be 
desired in marriage should live at Wao- 
lani, therefore they gathered together the 
lame, the crooked, the dwarfed, blind and 
blemished. Every one had some fault. 
They lived around the temple by hun- 
dreds. They had different homes and 
different tasks and the maiden of the 
rainbows ruled over them all. 


The child cared for by the gods was. 
given a very high and sacred tabu, and 
thus the tabu of the high chiefs for all the 
future was established. No one could 
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stand over them and cast a shadow on 
them and escape death. 

Years afterward Ke-ao-melemele (The 
Maiden of the Golden Cloud) was 
brought from the far away lands and the 
child nourished by the gods found his 
wife and lived in the lower part of the 
fine valley of Nuuanu. 


Central Union News 


CONGRESSIONAL PARTY 
POUCHES CHURCH LIFE 


T gives us pleasure to report that in 

spite of a tremendously full pro- 
gram that filled almost all the hours of 
all the days and some of the nights spent 
in Hawaii by the Congressional Party, 
we were able to secure members to be 
present and deliver addresses on two 
different occasions at Central Union 
Church. 


On Sunday evening, May 16, the Hon. 
Joseph Taylor Robinson, senator from 
Arkansas, delivered an eloquent address 
before a large and appreciative audience 
in the church. He took for his theme, 
“American Ideals of: Peace.” He is an 
ardent admirer of President Wilson, and 
set forth most convincingly the wisdom 
and justice of his peace policies. While 
the conditions in Mexico are indeed de- 
plorable, Senator Robinson feels sure 
that actual military interference would 
have been a fatal mistake. It would 
have meant a five years’ guerilla war- 
fare, the sacrifice of thousands of young 
American lives, and in the end perhaps 
a subdued but restive and dissatisfied 
people. It is his opinion that it would 
have meant the establishment of an 
American Protectorate. in Mexico for 
possibly the next twenty-five years, a 
prospect which might well cause the 
nation to hesitate before sending an 
armed force into the country. 


President Wilson, he believes, will go 
down in history as one of the ablest, 
w:sest statesmen the country has yet had 
in the White House. His note to Ger- 
many in regard to the Lusitania: affair 
was destined to become a famous _his- 
torial document, and certainly expressed 
the highest principles of America’s ideals 
of peace. 

-. The occasion, however, which will be 
longest remembered by Central Union 
men in connection with the visit of the 
Congressional Party, is the Men’s 


League meeting held on Tuesday even-_ 


ing, May 18, when the League had as its 


. long was 
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guests of honor and as speakers of the 
evening, four prominent members of the 
party. 

The general topic of the evening was 
“Our National Policies and What Is Ex- 
pected of Hawaii.” Representative 
Campbell of Kansas and Representative 
Moore of Pennsylvania, both of them 
staunch Republicans, gave assurance 
that when the party to which they be- 
restored to power, which 
they seem to feel confident it would 
in 1916, the interests of Hawaii would 
be looked after, her sugar industry pro- 
tected, which of course was a most ac- 
ceptable prediction to an audience of 
ambitious Honolulans such as make up 
the League, and they showed their appre- 
ciation with hearty applause. 

Representative Moore especially em- 
phasized what he spoke of as the splen- 
did ability of the men at the head of 
affairs here in the Islands. He believed 
that in time Hawaii would meet all her 
problems successfully and stand on her 
own bottom. He said he had never 
found in any state men more capable of 
taking care of themselves than the men 
he had met since coming to Honolulu, 
and that he saw no reason why, if Ha- 
waii really wanted statehood, she should 
not have it. 

The Executive Committee, in securing 
the speakers, felt that it would add in- 
terest to the occasion to have two from 
each of the two large political parties in 
Congress. After the chairman of the 
evening, Dr. W. C. Hobdy, had intro- 
duced Representative Burnett of Ala- 
bama and Senator Martine of New Jer- 
sey, well known Democrats, and they 
both had spoken eloquently, though not 
so strictly along political lines as had the 
first two speakers, the committee felt 
that they had indeed been fortunate in 
their selection of men. 


Representative Burnett referred with 
great earnestness to the contribution 
which such a body of Christian men as 
this League could make in keeping alive 
and strong right principles in the body 
politic. That what the nation needed 
above all, else was a citizenship trained 
to believe and trust in God. 

Senator Martine, the last speaker of 
the evening, was quite as outspoken as 
Representative Moore, in regard to 
Statehood for Hawaii. He said he saw 
every bit as much reason for admitting 
Hawaii into the Union as there had been 
for admitting New Mexico, for example. 

The Kamehameha Boys’ Glee Club 
added much to the pleasure of the oc- 
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casion by singing several of their beau- 
tiful songs during the supper hour, as 
did also the Y. M. C. A. Orchestra with 
their melodies rendered earlier in the 
evening in the church parlors while the 
guests assembled and enjoyed an_ in- 
formal half hour social. 

One hundred and fifty men had ae. 
cepted the invitation of the League and 
at 6:30 surrounded the tables in the 
Parish House, there to enjoy the de- 
licious supper prepared by a committee 
of ladies from the Women’s Society, and 
afterward to hear the addresses. 

It was in many respects the most suc- 
cessful and enjoyable occasion ~ the 
League has yet had, and a most fitting 
conclusion to the seventh season of this 
most popular organization of the church. 


New Principal of Mills School 


OBERT DAY WILLIAMS was 

born in Marblehead, Mass., in 1881. 
His mother was a native of Salem, 
Mass, and his father was born. in 
Dudley, Mass. His father, Rev. J.-H. 
Williams, was pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church of Marblehead from 1873 
to 1883, at which time he accepted the 
call to a new enterprise in Kansas City, 
Mo., and organized the Clyde Congrega- 
tional Church in that city, which has re- 
cently been merged with the First Con- 
gregational Church. In 1893 his father 
again moved westward to accept the pas- 
torate of the First Congregational 
Church of Redlands, California, which 
pastorate he filled until 1913, when he 
resigned and was made Pastor Emeritus. 

In 1899 Mr. Williams graduated from 
the Redlands High School and in the 
same year entered Pomona, College, 
where he took a well-rounded course 
with special emphasis on biology, grad- 
uating in 1903 with the degree of B.S. 
While in college he was active in literary 
and debating societies and in the Y. M. 
C. A. and in athletics, where he played 
baseball and held the college and inter- 
collegiate championship in tennis for 
three years. During his senior year he 
was assistant in botany and zoology and 
was elected permanent class president by 
his class. 

In the fall of 1903 he went to the Uni- 
versity of California for a year of grad- 
uate work in the departments of botany, — 
zoology and geology. During this year 
he held a Le Conte Scholarship and was 
assistant in botany under Prof. W. L. 
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Jepson, giving under his direction a 
course introductory to forestry. During 
the summer of 1904 he collected botani- 
cal specimens in Northern California, at- 
tended summer school at the University 
of California taking courses under the 
Dutch botanist, Hugo DeVries, and was 
a research member of the University 
Marine Biological Laboratory, then  sit- 
uated at Coronado. ; 

In the fall of 1904 he returned to Po- 
mona College as assistant in biology, giv- 
ing courses in botany, zoology and em- 
bryology. In 1905 he was made instruc- 
tor in botany and geology. In 1906 he 
received the Yale fellowship given by the 
Yale Southern California Alumni Asso- 
ciation and went to Yale to take grad- 
uate work in philosophy and psychology. 
While there he had not only the best that 
Yale had to offer in these departments, 


but Harvard as well, for he had courses — 


in ethics under Prof. G. H. Palmer and 
Prof. Josiah Royce of Harvard, and a 
course in metaphysics under Prof. Royce, 
besides the courses in philosophy and 
psychology under Prof. Bakewell and 
Prof, Judd of Yale. In 1907 he received 
the degree of M.A. and in 1909 took the 
degree of Ph.D. in psychology, his thesis 
being on a piece of research work in ex- 
perimental psychology under the title 
“An Experimental Analysis of Forms of 
Reaction Movement.” This investigation 
has since been published by the Psycho- 
logical Review. During his last two 
years at Yale he was laboratory assist- 
ant in the Psychological Laboratory, and 
for outside work was settlement helper 
in the Oak Street Settlement, known as 
Welcome Hall. During the summer of 
1907 he had complete charge of the set- 
tlement work in this place. 

In the fall of 1909 he was called once 
more to Pomona College as instructor in 
philosophy and psychology. 

In 1910 he was married to Miss Jessie 
Hays of Kansas City, Mo. In the fall 
of 1910 he was made associate professor 
of philosophy and psychology; in 1911 
the title was changed to associate pro- 
fessor of psychology and education at 
his own request, another man being called 
to the chair in philosophy. In 1913 he 
was made full professor of psychology 
and education, which position he held at 
the time of his call to the principalship 
of Mills School. 

During the summers since 1909 Mr. 
Williams has twice been a leader of 
summer camps for boys, he has twice 
been a Bible study leader at the Pacific 
Grove Y. M. C. A. Students’ Confer- 
ence; a part of one summer was spent 
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as resident head of Dr. Dana Bartlett's 
Bethlehem Institute Settlement in Los 
Angeles. One summer was spent as a 
member of the Smithsonian Institution 
Expedition to Mount Whitney, which 
was studying heat radiation. 


MRS. WILLIAMS. 


The following data regarding the 
charming woman who will preside over 
the home of the new principal of Mills 
School will be welcomed by all friends 
of the Mid-Pacific Institute. 

Mrs. Williams was born in Sullivan, 
Ind. When six years old she moved with 
her parents to Kansas City, Mo., where 
her girlhood and young womanhood 
were spent. She was graduated from 
Drury College, in Springfield, Mo., with 
second honors, receiving the B.A. and 
later the M.A. degrees. After teaching 
in a Congregational Academy at Rogers, 
Ark., and later the Academy of Drury 
College, she was offered a scholarship at 
Yale University, where she went for a 
year and a half of graduate work in 
Latin and Greek under Professors Morris 
and Seymour. She left Yale to take a 
position as teacher in Kansas City in the 
Central High School, which she held till 
her marriage. While living at Pomona 
College she has acted as a teacher at the 
Pacific Coast Y. W. C. A. Student Con- 
ference, held at Capitola, Calif., and has 
been interested in the church work, col- 
lege activities, and social clubs of the 
community, 
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The picture on the cover page of this 
issue Offers an interesting study, not alone 
of nationalities, but of the breadth and 
scope of the school in which nearly one 
hundred young people are receiving a 
three years’ course in Bible training. Most 
of these young men and women are in 
Honolulu for the purpose of receiving an 
education, and are students at the Mid- 
Pacific Institute or Territorial Normal. 
They carry heavy courses, and though 
bright eyes and robust bodies do not at- 


test to a great quantity of midnight oil, © 


their time is well occupied. The fact, 
then, that they are willing to give some 
time during the week to preparation for 
dible study on Sunday morning, and they 
do it in no haphazard fashion, is evidence 
of a Christianity of the right sort. That 
their earnestness is deep-rooted has been 
proved by the large per cent who, after 
graduation, have done and are still do- 
ing active Sunday School work. 

Mr. Theodore Richards organized the 
school ten years ago and continues as di- 
rector and teacher, 
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ONE ASPECT OF SUNDAY 
MOVIES. 


Honolulu, May 21, 1915. 


- To the 


Hon. John C. Lane, 
Mayor of Honolulu. 


Dear Sir :— 


The Japanese Christian Churches of 


Honolulu, representing the sentiments — 


of approximately five thousand Jap- 
anese who are directly or indirectly as- 
sociated with us in working for com- 
munity welfare, desire to present 
through you a protest against permit- 
ting moving picture shows on Sunday. 

One point in particular to which we 
would call attention is that we believe it 
would encourage among Japanese a dis- 
regard of law. Accustomed in their 
native land to strict regulations, their 
natural tendency, under the greater lib- 
erty of the Hawaiian Government, is to 
regard too, lightly the regulations al- 
ready in force. 


Looking to the interests, the good be- 
havior and the orderliness of the Jap- 
anese community, we feel it to be of the 
utmost importance that the regulations 
should not be modified to admit of Sun- 
day movies, but that rather a more strict 
censorship of films should be exercised. 

The evil influence of films commonly 
shown is attested by the growing ten- 
dency among Japanese children to en- 
gage in such games as playing the thief 
and to indulge in mischievous forms of 
sport in direct imitation if things they 
have seen in moving picture plays. 

We ask therefore, in behalf of our 
own people and in behalf of the good 
order of the community, that more 
stringent regulations be adopted, and 
particularly that the use of moving pic- 
tures on Sunday be prohibited. 


Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) C. Nakamura, 


Representing the Japanese Ministers’ 
Association. 


oo & 

A demure little Boston maiden was 
walking down a fashionable Back Bay 
street, when she met an elderly friend of 
the family. 

“How old are you, my little dear?” he 
questioned. 

“Seven.” 

“And how is it you are out walking 
without your mother ?” 

“Oh, mama, doesn’t go in for exercise. 
Really, we have very little in common, 
mama and I.” 
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North Yakima, Wash.,. 
May 15, 1915. 


The Editor of THE FrrEnp, 
Honolulu, T, H. 


To very few men is it given to live 
sufficiently long to see their lives repro- 
duced in a measure in another genera- 
tion. Rev. William Brewster Oleson was 
one of these favored few. A long life 
of service in training the young, giving 
them a new vision of life, enabled him 
so to inspire the young men of Hawaii 
that they carried with them a part of the 
spirit of their leader and teacher. 

The Kamehameha Schools owe much 
to the life and work of Mr. Oleson. He 
was the pioneer principal that organized 
the whole scope of the work, that reared 
the ideal before those who first entered 
the institution. Called to Kamehameha 
from the Hilo Boarding School, he set 
about the difficult task of creating a new 
school, along lines where conspicuous ex- 
amples were few. Industrial education 
was not well established in 1887. Indeed 
most looked upon the idea as a fad. But 
Mr. Oleson appreciated the need of such 
work, and outlined the work of the new 
school so wisely that few changes have 
been found necessary in the quarter of a 
century that have elapsed. 

Volumes could be written of those 
early days. But the highest service of all 
to Kamehameha was the idealism Mr. 
Oleson brought into the work. He re- 
alized that the schools, if they were to 
measure up to the high standard of their 
loved benefactors, must be permeated 
with one ideal. This ideal Mr. Oleson 
lived and exemplified every day. He be- 
lieved that only as he magnified the 
high calling in his daily living, only in 
that way could he hope to have a per- 
manent influence upon the pupils. By 
precept and example, reiterated day after 
day, Mr. Oleson built up Kamehameha. 
And today in Hawaii nei, the influence 
of his beautiful life is seen in the char- 
acter of many of those young men who 
learned from the life of Mr. Oleson, how 
to make their own lives better and 
stronger. It was the writer’s privilege 
to meet many of the pupils of Mr. Oleson 


'-in the various settlements of the islands 


from Niihau to Puna. Universally he 
found the deepest love and respect for 
Kamehameha’s first leader, a love and 
respect that kept steadily increasing. In 
- 1907 when the Alumni wished to cele- 


brate their Twentieth Anniversary, the 
rallying influence was the desire to have 
Mr. Oleson return to be present to see the 
fruit of his labors in the twenty years. 
And how proud they were of him! And 
how proud he was of them! And later, 
as he traveled about the Islands, where- 
ever he went he had the same warm re- 
ception. The influence of his life has left 
an impress on the Hawaiian people that 
has ever counted for righteousness. In 
the history of Hawaiians of the present 
day, no other life will stand out more 
clearly for positive living than his. Not 
alone how to make a living, but how to 
make a life was his message. 
—Perley L. Horne. 
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Mr. Oleson came to Hawaii at the in- 
vitation of the Trustees of Hilo Board- 
ing School in the year 1878, and under- 
took the work of the school at a rather 
critical period in its history. He proved 
himself one of the strongest and ablest 
principals the school has ever had. His 
was no easy task, things having run 
rather loosely for some time previous to 
his coming, and a strong hand was 
needed to build up the discipline and re- 
establish the high standard of morals 
that the school had always maintained. 
But this he did so effectually that in a 
short time he had built the school up, 
not only in efficiency, but in numbers to 
high water mark, and today many men 
in the Territory holding important posi- 
tions owe their start to the inspiration 
of his life. So successfully did he con- 
duct the affairs of Hilo Boarding School 
that the Trustees under the will of Mrs. 
Bernice P. Bishop invited him to become 
the first principal of the Kamehameha 
School, and he undertook the organiza- 
tion of that institution with the same 
zeal and enthusiasm with which he had 
conducted the affairs at Hilo and soon 
developed that school into the leading 
institution of its kind for Hawaiian 
youths. 

As a disciplinarian he ranked among 
the best. There were no half-way meas- 
ures with him. If there was an evil 
existing in the school it must be cleared 
out with prompt, rigorous measures. On 
one occasion, soon after his taking 
charge of the Hilo Boarding School, a 
strike occurred among the boys at the 


' morning work hour in which they re- 


fused to do a certain piece of work as- 


signed. Mr. Oleson promptly called the 
boys about him, explained the situation, 
and stated that obedience to orders was 
the first requisite to their success. He 
then pulled out his watch and gave 
the boys three minutes in which to de- 
cide whether they would go to work or 
leave the school. Most of the boys re- 
turned to their work; a few held out 
and were immediately dismissed from 
the grounds. The remaining boys had 
learned their lesson and such an occur- 
rence never happened again. Mr. Oleson 
was quick to think and prompt to act. 
He was always ready for an emergency. 
As a teacher he was excellent, enthus- 
ing his pupils with a desire to master the 
subject in hand, which he made in- 
tensely interesting. He led the boys to 
think and impressed on them the 
thought that “Thinking makes the man”. 
It was not only the bright boy who 
attracted his attention. He worked for 
the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber, and out of those slow, unpromising 
fellows have come some of the leaders 
of today. 
Development of character 
paramount in all his teaching. 
L. C. Lyman. 
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IS THERE A REST HOUSE 
THERE? 
The most natural question in the 


world to people who walk up Nuuanu 
Valley to get the beautiful view from 
the Pali! and there are more than a 
few who are detained from going be- 
cause the long jaunt may find them at 
the end compelled to stand out in the 
drifting showers until the clouds lift 
sufficiently to give them a view. 

Even to those favored ones who “do 
the: Pali in an automobile, a rest house 
with shelter from the blast and a chance 
to enjoy the view from behind a firm 
glass front would be an immense satis- 
faction, 


‘ ) 


Having slightly over indulged he ac- 
costed a man with the question: 

“Say, old Chap; can you tell me which 
is the other side of the street?” 

“Why! over there,” said the man, point- 
ing to the other side. 

“Well now, I thought that was the 
other side, but I just asked a man over 
there and he said it was this side.” 


PS AS: 


Asiatic Institute First Pacific 
Conference 

July 19-20, 1915, the Asiatic Institute 
will hold a conference at San Francisco 
in connection with the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. The object of the Confer- 
ence is the consideration of conditions in 
the Pacifie with a view to determining 
the basis for a Congress of the Pacific to 
be held at a time when the issues of the 
European war as they affect the Pacific 
Basin will have been determined. 

The object aimed at by the Institute 
is that of determining what are the com- 
mon interests of the countries of the two 
civilizations of the Pacific which can be 
advanced by mutual consideration and 
cooperation. 

The sessions of July 19 will be held as 
a memorial to Henry Willard Denison, 
late adviser to the Japanese Foreign 
Office. The subject will be: “The Pacific 
as the Theatre of Two Civilizations.” 
The principal topics considered will be 
Exclusion—called the Asiatic Question; 
Ownership and Exploitation of Pacific 
Regions ; Armament and Military in the 
Pacific; and Asiatic-American Relations. 

The session of July 20 will be held as 
a memorial to William Woodville Rock- 


hill, late adviser to the President of 
China. The subject for these sessions 
will be: “The Pacific as the Theatre of 


the World's Great Hereafter!” The prin- 
cipal topics considered will be: Condi- 
tions of Future Peace in the Pacific ; Na- 
tional Policies in the Pacific; The Neces- 
sities of Humanity in the Pacific; and 
Conflict of European Nations in the 
Pacific. 

Those who participate in the discus- 
sions will be not only eminent speakers, 
but persons acquainted with the subjects. 
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Can a man buy a cap for his knee, 

Or a key for a lock of his hair? 

Can his eyes be called an academy 

Because there are pupils there? 

In the crown of his head what gems are 
set? 

Who crosses the bridge of his nose? 

Can he use in shingling the roof of his 
mouth 

The nails on the end of his toes? 


THE FRIEND 
THE DEAD PALM 


| By E. S, Goodhue in The Literary Digest 


Uncrowned at last, 

Beheaded by the ax of Time, 

Its scarred and sinuous trunk still there, 
Dead: 

Headless in the air! 


For centuries its green leaves stirred, 

Shimmering and restless in the light ; 

The voicings of the ocean heard ; 

Caught shadows of the frigate-bird 

In his empyreal flight. 

From its proud vantage in the sun, 

Saw daylight rise, and fall when day 
was done; 

Viewed battles fought 

Where spears their havoc wrought 

3y wild, barbarian clans of men; 

Chiefs riding o’er the field 

Encased in feather cloak and shield, 

Then 

Strange rejoicings at some victory won! 


And as the season came to yield 

Threw out its bunch of browning nuts, 
Where eager eyes from grass-made huts 
That rose upon the lava-field 

Looked up with longing to the time 
When up the trunk the boys could. climb ; 
Walk up that leaning stalk and clasp 

A bowl of sweet milk at a grasp! 


Ah, in those thoughtless, modern days, 
When change is sought, 

And kings are not; 

When olden ways 

Are all forgotten quite, 

To me the sight 

Of this dead tree 

Is like a voice— 

A wordless voice— 

Out of eternity. 


THE VOICE OF THE 
PEDESTRIAN. 


When bicycle 
roads they got them. 


clubs wanted better 
When automo- 
bilists spoke up they wrought a great 
The 
voice that should next be heard is: that 
of the Pedestrian. 


Honolulu there 


reformation in road _ building. 
In most parts of 
is no continuous side- 
walk. The sides of the street are over- 
grown and the walks in wet weather 
are intolerable; so the pedestrian walks 
in the road in continuous danger of be- 
ing injured. With the likelihood of 
one or another losing his head as an 
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auto comes around a corner and con- 
fronts or follows those who are on 
foot, the danger of accident is ever 
present, and the blame lies not so much 
with the pedestrian who has no other 
place to walk, or the driver who has no 
other place to drive, as with the com- 
munity which does not provide a proper 
path for each. —F.S.S. 
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Che Signs of the Cimes 


A translation from the June Tomo. 


° 


If one can read the signs of the times 
in the present European war and in the 
complex political situations of the pres- 
ent Far East, he is sure to be able also to 
read the same in the recent spiritual war 
the whole body of the Japanese Christian 
churches waged in the capital of the na- 
tion of the Rising Sun. It is no more 
than a superficial view which looks hope- 
lessly upon the work of Christianizing 
Japan. In external appearances the 
growth of Christian churches in Japan 
may seem hopeless; in point of the num- 
ber of converts, it is true, they fall far 
short of the churches in Korea and 
China. 

The grand union evangelistic meetings 
to which I refer brought to light the fact 
that the Christian influence is spreading 
to almost all classes. 

Never before in the history of the 
Japanese Protestant Christian church 
have the people of different classes re- 
sponded to the sound of the trumpets of 
the army of the Gospel. With an earnest 
and serious attitude did men and women, 
teachers and writers, business men and 
politicians, take some part in the meet- 
ings. 

Certainly in such co-operation are the 
times to be read. 

The summary of the different kinds of 
the meetings are as follows: 

April 10, evening—invited newspaper 
men to explain the nature and purpose 
of the movement and ask their assist- 
ance. 

Same time, same evening—Student 
meeting with the attendance of some 
1100 young men. ’ 

April 11, afternoon—Union service, 
600 soldiers of the cross attended. 

April 13, evening—Invited prominent 


men. Count Okuma, Baron Sakatani and 


several of the prominent politicians and 
business men spoke. They spoke unani- 
mously of the greatness of the spirit of 
Christ and expressed their convictions 
from their respective standpoints. Espe- 
cially Count Okuma emphasized the 
great service Christianity has rendered 
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in solving the woman’s problem and the 
temperance problem. 

April 15, afternoon—Woman’s meet- 
ing with an attendance of 200. 

Same evening—Clerks’ meeting with 
an attendance of 1300. 

April 21, evening—Teachers’ meeting 
with an attendance of 1000, 

April 22, evening—Social workers’ 
meeting, 800 people attentively heard the 
reports of social work carried on by 
Christians. 

April 24, evening—Temperance meet- 
ing, L000 people were appealed to. 


In the afternoon 5000 Christians met 
in a great mass meeting at Hibiya Park. 

April 25, afternoon—14,000 children 
met in the great rally at Hibiya Park 
and marched along the central street 
leading to the Imperial Palace. In front 
of the Palace they sang the special song 
composed for the occasion, as well as the 
national song and shouted “Banzai” to 
the Emperor. 

There were several other mass- 
meetings with street preaching and paper 
distributions, and ministers and laymen, 
women and children, high and low—all 
working in one body. A lady was re- 
ported to have expressed her determina- 
tion in these words: “During these 


meetings I will keep back nothing, sacri- 


i 
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ficing all for the cause of the Master.” 
I cannot but ery, “The Kingdom of God 
is coming.” 
M. KAKEHI. 
Editor of The Tomo. 


Some people fail in Christian service 
because they underestimate the value of 
the little things. 


“A snowflake is so very small 

We scarcely think of it at all, 
And yet enough of them will make 
A barrier we cannot break. 


“A drop of water is so light 
That as it falls it fades from sight, 
And yet enough of them will be 
A torrent or a raging sea. 


“A word is but a breath of air, 
- ’Tis heard or spoken without care, 

- Yet words in fierce profusion hurled 
Upset the history of the world.” 
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‘If you don’t enjoy paying war taxes 


and war prices, join the peace movement. 


—The Congregationalist. 


THE FRIEND 


Che Honor of the Police Force 


All honor should be given to individ- 
ual police who do their duty. On the po- 
lice force are men who will risk their 
lives in performance of duty, but the pub- 
lic does irreparable injustice to such men 
by continuing in the ‘service those who 
are in it simply for the job and the 
graft. 

In a community on the island of Ha- 
wali, the question was put to the lead- 
ing citizen of the place, “Is your com- 
munity orderly?’ “Yes,” was the re- 
ply, ‘the worst carousing is done by the 
policeman, who usually disorderly 
himself and who in order to justify his 
tenure of office, stirs up trouble now 
and then in order that he may make a 
showing of activity before the court.” 


iS 


In Molokai, county economy necessi- 
tated the dismissal of four out of seven 
of the policemen, as a result of which 
action it is reported that there is less 
trouble than before. 


A judge on one of the islands asked 
why THe Frrenp keeps still about 
the flagrant abuses widely practised by 
many of the police who threaten to ar- 
rest persons engaged in innocent fun 
and games, and withdraw the threat 
only on receipt of a generous amount of 
hush money. 


This is a situation that can not be 
remedied by the public alone, nor by the 
police alone. But the honor of the gov- 
ernment on the one hand, and the honor 
of the men who are worthy of confi- 
dence on the other hand demands that 
police and public should co-operate to 
rescue an honorable service from the con- 
tempt in which all are being involved. 
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“Cipping the Lord.”’ 


Mr. George Innes says there was a 
time in his life when he gave for mis- 
sions as he gave to the porter on the 
sleeper or as he gave to the waiter at 
the hotel. He confessed that he was 
guilty of tipping the Lord. On a sleeper 
or in a first-class hotel it is not respect- 


able to fail to give a gratuity to the por- 


ter or to the waiter in recognition of the 
service rendered. The berth and the 
meal are paid for in full; the tip is a mat- 
ter of custom and good nature, and not 
a legal or moral obligation. 

Mr. Innes gave regularly to support 
the local church of which he was a mem- 
ber, and in doing so felt that he dis- 
charged his obligation to the Lord. But 
he was willing to go farther, and he gave 
a trifle extra to extend the boundaries 
of the Redeemer’s Kingdom. In doing 
what many other members of the church 
did there was no sense of obligation, no 
Rather than 
be considered selfish and penurious, he 
gave the Lord a coin or a bill in precisely 
the same spirit as he gave a quarter or 
half dollar to the boy that cleaned his 
shoes in the sleeper or to the waiter that 
supplied his needs at the table. 

—Missionary Review of the World. 
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recognition of stewardship. 


Sorrows are often like clouds, which, 
though black when they are passing over 
us, when they are past become as if they 
were the garments of God thrown off in 
purple and gold along the sky. 

—Henry Ward Beecher. 


the ake ote 

My experience of life makes me sure 
of one thing which I do not try to ex- 
plainn—that the sweetest happiness we 
ever know comes not from love, but from 
sacrifice, from the effort to make others 
happy.—O’ Reilly. 


Che Smitten Kingdoms. 


THOU, O KING 


Sawest, and, behold, A GREAT IMAGE. 


This image, which was mighty, 


and whose brightness was excellent, stood before thee; and the aspect 


thereof was terrible. 


As for this image, its head was of fine gold, its 


breast and its arms of silver, its belly and its thighs of brass, its legs of 


iron, its feet part of iron, and part of clay. 


Thou sawest till that A_ 


STONE was cut out without hands, which smote the image upon its feet 


that were of iron and clay and brake them in pieces. 


Then was the 


iron, the clay, the brass, the silver, and the gold, broken in pieces to- 
gether, and became like the chaff of the summer threshing-floors and 
the wind carried them away, so that no place was found for them: and 
the stone that smote the image became a great mountain, and filled the 


whole earth.—Daniel 2:31-35. 
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Ruth Scudder Fund Established 


The Ways and Means Committee, ap- 
pointed by the Woman's Society of Cen- 
tral Union Church to general the raising 
of the Ruth Scudder Memorial. Scholar- 
ship Fund has reported that $1,000 is now 
m hand with several pledges still unre- 
deemed. The fund is accordingly estab- 
lished and recommendations for the use 
of the income will be considered shortly. 

Mrs. Andrews’ report for 1914 is pleas- 
ing evidence of an active year: 


YEAR ago the President of the 

Woman’s Society tried to shox 
that this Society by the year’s work had 
fulfilled its purpose as stated in the 
constitution, namely, to support the re- 
ligious work of the church, to further 
its social interests, and to encourage a 
spirit of Christian benevolence. 

During the year 1914 the interest and 
enthusiasm of our members has not 
waned; therefore it is possible to re- 
port a year of substantial accomplish- 
ment. 


The Society closed the year with a 
paid membership of two hundred and 
forty-nine (249). Of this number 
forty-seven (47) were added during 
the year. 


The Calling Committee has shown its 
activity by making three hundred and 
sixty-four (364) calls on strangers, 
sick and shut-ins. Through the gen- 
erosity of this committee, seventy-three 
(73) sick persons have received jelly 
and flowers. 


The decoration of the church each 
Sunday has meant much thought and 
labor on the part of’ the chairman of 
the Decorating Committee and her 
twelve associates. These workers have 
found it possible to add to the attract- 
iveness of the church decoration, be- 
cause of the thirty new plants pre- 
sented to the society at the plant shower 
held in connection with the April so- 
cial. Our plant family has also been 
increased by many new tubs of crotons 
and hibiscus from the Experiment Sta- 
tion. The cut flowers,. used for the 
Sunday decorations, have been sent, on 
several occasions, to members of the 
society recovering from illness at the 
Queen’s Hospital; twice to the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital. The Children’s Hos- 
pital also received all of the fruit from 
the Thanksgiving decoration. At other 
times the flowers have been used by 
the “Flower Mission” of the W. C. 
ie OF 
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The work of the Educational Com- 
mittee has seen seal “child welfare’ 
work. 

From its general. fund the Society 
gives three scholarships to Kawaiahao 
Seminary. This year one Hawaiian 
girl and two.part Hawaiian girls have 
had use of these scholarships. 

Through the Special Educational 
Fund the Society cares for eight other 
girls at Kawaiahao, paying all the ex- 
penses of six, and the tuition for two. 
Of these girls one is German, one 
Chinese, one Hawaiian, and five are 
part Hawaiian. To these eight girls 
Kawaiahao Seminary has become a 
home, as well as a school. 

Through the efforts of one of our 
members the Society has placed another 
girl in Maunaolu Seminary. By means 
of these gifts these twelve girls are 
being educated to go into the commun- 
ity as well trained Christian women. 

The Religious Work Committee, be- 
ginning the second week in January 
and continuing till the last of May, 
conducted the Thursday Morning Bible 
Class under the leadership of Mr. 
Ebersole. During the fall months this 
committee organized neighborhood dis- 
cussion classes. Eleven of these classes 
met weekly for a period of ten weeks. 
The subjects of the lessons were chosen 
from Robert E. Speer’s book, ‘“Princi- 
ples of Jesus.” These meetings proved 
most interesting and helpful. 

One of our valuable assets is the 
kitchen equipment. This has been added 
to from time to time, under the direc- 
tion, of. the’ House, Committee.” This 
committee has also catered for the 
Annual Chowder Supper of the church 
and the basket lunches following the 
regular business meetings of the So- 
ciety. : 

Activity in the Social Committee has 
been evident. Four afternoon and three 
evening socials have been held during 
the year. All have been enjoyable be- 
cause of good attendance, attractive dec- 
orations, excellent refreshments and en- 
tertaining programs. 

Of these socials I wish to make es- 
pecial mention of three: The afternoon 
social of February was-an “at home” 
to the women of all the other churches. 
Our guest of honor was Mrs. W. I. 
Thomas, who delighted us with a talk 
on her personal experiences as a _ so- 
cial worker in Chicago. 

Our guests at the September social 
were the teachers of the city, special 
attention. being given to the new teach- 
ers of Honolulu. 


‘the 
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The October evening social will long 
be remembered because of the instruct- 
ive talk given by the late Dr. W. P. 
Ferguson. on “The War—an_ Interpre- 
tation.” 

In addition to her regular duties the 
chairman of the Social Committee, to- 
gether with her associates, has ren- 
dered valuable service at two suppers 
served to the Men’s League.. 

The Women’s Society is represented 
at the meetings of the Associated 
Charities by a regularly appointed dele- 
gate. During the year we have ren- 
dered personal service, as well as finan- 
cial aid, to the Associated Charities. 
Several of our members have become 
interested in Friendly Visiting. Many 
others have been doing home sewing 
on infants’ garments, which have been 
taken by the Friendly Visitor to the 
babes born in poverty. 

To superintend the work of provid- 
ing these garments a special commit- 
tee was appointed. This committee 
solicited funds, purchased material, at 
wholesale, cut the garments and dis- 
tributed them to members of the society 
for making. Each outfit consists of 1 
mother’s nightdress, 3 bands, 12 dia- 
pers, 1 blanket, 3 shirts, 1 coat, 2 night- 
gowns, 4.dresses, % dozen safety pins, 
large; %4 dozen safety pins, small; 1 
petticoat, 1 pair. bootees, and one prize. 
The prizes are odd articles which have 
been sent to our committee as dona- 
tions. Fourteen complete outfits and 
many odd garments have been given 
to the needy. 

This service seemed so much worth 
while that it has been made a part of 
our regular work, with an annual ap- 
propriation. The chairman of this 
committee has been given a place on 
the Executive Board. _ 

During the fall months the women 
furnished material and made 73 hos- 
pital garments for the Red Cross work 
in Europe. 

A special committee directed the 
renovation of the big room in the Kilo- 
hana Building, expending $129.70. Yet 
another special committee had charge 
of repairing and tuning the piano in 
the Sunday School room. 

As a society we have taken our part 
in the Child Welfare movement, and 
campaign against granting the 
license to the Pleasanton Hotel. 

Every Sunday welcomers have greet- 
ed home folk and strangers with a cor- 
dial “good, morning.2) ig 

Perhaps the most important step for- 
ward has been the change in the con- 
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stitution making Service, financial or 
otherwise, the basis of membership. 
The Finance Committee, under the 
leadership of the Treasurer, has done 
very efficient service: 
Reccre tor the year........ $1,676.63 
Mocpemarires Uo... 1,360.60 
Balance on hand Jan. 1, 1915.$ 316.03 

The Savings Bank account shows 
$805.91 to the credit of the Society. 

From the Chas. R. Bishop Fund we 
have paid the living expenses, $125.00, 
of a Central Union girl attending the 
Normal School. The Deaconesses have 
drawn upon this fund for relief work 
to the amount of $60.00. The amount 
available January 1, 1915, is $397.55. 

Our annual “In 
bears the names of 

Mrs. B. M. Allen. 
Mrs. Doremus Scudder. 
Mrs. Stangenwald. 

The Woman’s Society, at its annual 
meeting, passed unanimously the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

Whereas, Mrs. Doremus Scudder was 
deeply interested in the life of the 
church and the welfare of girls; and 

Whereas, ~The. Women’s _ Society 
would associate forever the memory of 
Mrs. Scudder with the activities of Cen- 
tral Union Church, be it 

Resolved, That we, the women of 
Central Union Church, establish a fund 
of not less than $1,000, fo be known 
as the Ruth Scudder Memorial Scholar- 
ship Fund. 

The principal of this fund shall be 
safely invested, and the income there- 
from shall be added to the principal 
until the total amounts to the sum of 
$1,000. When the fund shall have 
reached $1,000 the income therefrom 
shall be used annually, under the direc- 

tion of the Educational Committee, to- 
ward the education of some deserving 
girl of Hawaii. 

Be it further Resolved, That as a 
nucleus of this fund the sum of $25 
be immediately set aside from our gen- 
eral treasury. 

Be it further Resolved, That a com- 
mittee be appointed whose duty it shall 
be to devise ways and means of rais- 
ing this fund, to see that it is properly 
“invested, and to exercise control over 
it until such time as it shall amount to 

$1,000.00, when it shall pass into the 
control of the Women’s Society. 

Our motto this year has been Service, 

based on Lowell’s lines: 
Not what we give, but what we share— 
For the gift without the giver is bare: 
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Who gives himself with his alms feeds 
three,— 

Himself, his hungering neighbor, and 
me. 

To each and all who have served 
the President takes this opportunity to 
extend her appreciation and most. sin- 
cere thanks. 

HARRIET CONSENS ANDREWS, 


President. 
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Comfortable Quarters at the Fair 


Just inside the main entrance of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition is a building 
erected for the use and comfort of the 
thousands of women who will visit San 
Francisco during the exposition. 

Two years ago the National Board of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions was visited by the officials of the ex- 
position to erect and equip a suitable 
structure. The result is a beautiful build- 
ing in the South gardens, facing the 
Tower of Jewels. It is directly to the 
left of the Scott Street gateway, where it 
will be convenient for visitors entering or 
leaving the grounds. 

There is an Information Bureau in the 
center of the main lobby, where it can be 
seen the moment one enters the building. 
A staff of trained women is in attendance. 
The visitor who wants to know about 
train schedules or car service, or the wom- 
an who is anxious to find a good place to 
board near the Exposition grounds, will 
be given the desired information. Facts 
about the City and Bay region will be fur- 
nished here. Directors of the Exposition 
officials and employees, of churches and 
social service agencies will be available 
for all who apply. An emergency ser- 
vice and a trained nurse are a part of the 
equipment of this department. 

On this same floor is a large quick ser- 
vice lunch room, where both men and 
women can obtain well cooked food at 
moderate prices. Five hundred people 
can be seated here at one time. A mez- 
zanine balcony extends around the room, 
and from the tables laid here one can 
overlook the South gardens and the La- 
goon. The Tower of Jewels is only a 
short distance away, and the central feat- 
ures of the wonderful illumination 
scheme are within a stone’s throw. The 
view from these windows will make the 
balcony tables most desirable. Aside from 
the regular lunch and supper there is an 
afternoon tea service. This lunch-room is 
particularly convenient for the people at- 
tending programs in Festival Hall. 

There are comfortable reading and 
writing rooms just off the main lobby 
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where strangers in the city may read the 
news from their own home paper, or 
write a letter to their friends. 

On the second floor is an assembly 
room which seats two hundred and fifty 
people. Motion picture apparatus has 
been installed. This hall is available 
without charge for suitable organizations 
desiring to use it for conferences and 
meetings. Many organizations whose 
work is educational in character or along 
lines of social service will hold sessions 
in this building. It has been estimated 
that an average of three or four conven- 
tions a day will meet in San Francisco 
during the Exposition year. Many of 
these will be of especial interest to 
women. 


Me ake 0% 
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For Strangers in Honolulu 
The Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation has, within the past few months, 
organized a volunteer Travelers’ Aid 
Committee. Its purpose is to render as- 
sistance to girls or women who come to 
the city as strangers. It offers protection 
from those who would seek to lead girls 
astray. 
tte ao at 
In each of the three western counties 
of Massachusetts the churches own and 
equip a gospel tent which goes into the 
remoter portions of those counties. Each 
tent is in charge of three young men 
whose salaries are paid by a home mis- 
sionary society, and it is said that audi- 
ences are never lacking. 
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Dentistry in China 


It is with pleasure that we give print 
to the graduating thesis of Sau Yee 
Chang °15 of Mills School. The young 
man is said to be one of the brightest 
English students yet graduated from the 
school. If funds can be secured he will 
go to the mainland for a dental course 
next fall. 


IKE the unfolding scenes of a vast 
1G drama, the hand of Time is drop- 
ping the curtain on a once sleeping 
China and revealing to her living sons 
new possibilities, the greatest and rich- 
est opportunities. Throughout the whole 
empire as though inspired by an _ en- 
chanter’s wand, the people have fought 
for liberty and founded the largest re- 
public upon the face of the earth, they 
have thrown off the yoke of servitude of 
the old Manchu dynasty, they have re- 
alized that China could never be a China 
without the learning, institutions and 
ideals of the twentieth century. Through 
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this policy the Chinese people have as- 
sumed for themselves grave responsibili- 
ties necessary for the determination of 
the New Republic’s future. In the last 
few years China has sent to the United 
States hundreds of students that they 
might in time return with modern learn- 
ing, and ideals with which to construct 
the New China. Many have pursued 
political, commercial, scientific or profes- 


sional courses. Among this body of 
students I find, however, that scarcely 
any have pursued the profession of 


dentistry. And so my object in this 
essay will be to place before the intelli- 
gent Chinese young man and woman the 
fact that dental education and practice 
is going to play an important part along 
with other branches of learning in the 
development of the twentieth century 
civilization in China. We know that 
China does not want to give up her 
civilization and she should find some 
way to retain it without the cost of the 
teeth of her people. And there can be 
no more adequate means than for a very 
large number of Chinese to pursue the 
dental profession. 

Don Quixote said, “A tooth is worth 
more than a diamond.’ How true this 
statement is. Diseased teeth are respon- 
sible for an almost inconceivable amount 
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of ill health and misery. Indigestion, 
amaemia, general debility, retarded 


erowth of mind and body, nervousness 
and various infectious diseases are some 
of the most common results of diseased 
teeth. Complications with heart and ear 
are not infrequent. Life expectancy and 
industrial efficiency depend in a large 
measure on the condition of the teeth. 
Moral efficiency also and the joy of liv- 
ing depend, directly or indirectly, about 
as much on one’s teeth as on one’s phil- 
osophy or religion. If then, the Chinese 
expect to play their part in the growing, 
conquering future, because of the harm- 
ful results of diseased teeth, they must 
therefore realize the urgent and vital 
importance of dentistry in China. 

The hygiene of the mouth is not a 
new study. It has long been recognized 
as an important adjunct to the hygiene 
of the body. It is only of recent years, 
however, that the study of mouth hy- 
giene has assumed the dignity of a sepa- 
rate branch of public health activity in 
the United States. In the city of Cleve- 
land after the teeth of the school chil- 
dren were properly cared for it was 
found that their scholarship and deport- 
ment were vastly improved. And yet we 
find thousands of school children and 
adults as well who have either never 
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been instructed in the use of the tooth 
brush or have neglected it and know 
nothing of its value. Knowing that such 
conditions exist even in so well advanced 
a country as the United States, what 
then can be true of China, who is but on 
the stepping stone towards development ? 

The tooth is a tissue which needs a 
particular kind of nourishment. The 
tissues of the tooth are composed chiefly 
of lime, phosphoric acid, and nitrogen. 
The food that contains the proper 
amount of these bodies is therefore 
fundamental in securing the growth of 
the teeth. It is therefore necessary that 
parents should be urged and instructed 
in the careful study of the proper nutri- 
tion of the child to secure a good set of 
teeth. This is a kind of instruction 
which will filter out through the news- 
papers and magazines, and from the 
schools and the pulpits of the country 
into the homes of our people. But back 
of this we must have an increasingly 
large number of dentists and dental 
schools to influence the Chinese people. 
Knowledge is a precedent to effectiv 
service in any direction, and effective 
service in dentistry can not be ac- 
complished by striking in the dark. It 
is the “pestilence that walketh in the 
darkness” which baffles human endeavor 
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days & Saturdays. 


Beretania St. 


Duncan’s Gymnasium 


begs to suggest that you give these 
boys a special summer course of body-building 


Fond Parents Oft’times Forget 


that many boys seem to be born 
without the playing impulse— 
these little men stay puny and tired. 


Classes meet during ‘‘long vacation’’ at 9 a.m. Tuesdays, Thurs- 
Terms: $7 per month. 


Inspection Invited. 


Special Note for Men 


Good spirits can only be enjoyed by those whose digestive organs work 
naturally and regularly-—the best corrective and preventative yet discov- 
ered for irregular, faulty action of the stomach, liver and bowels is--- a 
course of intelligent exercising at DUNCAN’S GYMNASIUM, 258 
Classes for Business Men: meet at 12 noon, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
and 9 p.m. ‘Terms: $7 per month--3 lessons per week. 
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Cook With Gas 


ITS CLEANEST, 
COOLEST AND 
BEST. 


Our ranges and plates are 
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to suppress, and not the “destruction 
that wasteth at noon-day.” The pesti- 
lence that is destroying the teeth of 
every man has long been walking in the 
darkness. China to protect the greatest 
and richest opportunities of her living 
sons must guard against this pestilence 


of the most up-to-date and defeat its purposes. The Chinese is 

models. a new man in comparison with what he 

Honolulu Gas Co was ten years ago, he has been revolu- 

e tionized by the moving avalanche of 

Cor. Alakea and Bere- actual events, who acts upon new prin- 

tania Streets. ciples; he must, therefore, entertain new 
ideas, and form new opinions. 

‘= SEES At present dentistry in China is car- 

} f. tied on in a most unsatisfactory, danger- 

W W AHANA & C0 ltd-! ous and injurious manner. There are 

) i 7 4 hundreds of untrained, uneducated, and 

y unauthorized dentists in the country. 

MERCHANT f! Among these are to be found druggists, 

TAILORS ¥ dealers in dental materials, the old- 

ff fashioned Chinese doctors, and many 

Clothes Cleaned and Repaired. # others who are not more than a horde 

62 King Street. (. of unscrupulous adventurers in the art 

Phone 2525. P. O. Box 986 #) of dentistry. These unauthorized den. 

eon AA 4 tists vary greatly in knowledge and 

skill. Some advertise themselves very 


flagrantly in order to secure the patron- 
age of the common people,—others ex- 
ploit the poor community with the sim- 
ple object of removing as many teeth 
as they can and replacing them with 


BIG BARGAINS IN NARROW SHOES FOR 
WOMEN. 


W. L. Douglas 
Shoes for men, 
and the equal- 


ly famous cheap and ill-fitting dentures; a large 
SOROSIS number are simply glib and _ plausible 
make for salesmen, often emissaries of some drug 
women. stores, who canvass from house to house 


Popular Styles 
for Children. 


L. AYAU 
SHOE CO: 


and, under the pretence of supplying 
cheap dentistry, inflict injuries, often ir- 
reparable, and not infrequently cause 
4005 ANGuant, the death of the patient. Should the 
~~ near King injured patient seek a remedy at law, 

a he or she generally discovers that the 


Chinese government has no remedy to 
q M. WHITNEY, M.D., D.D.S. offer. Damages, even when awarded, 
DENTAL ROOMS. 


are seldom obtainable—the malefactor 
Boston Building 


disappears and the drug store disclaims 
responsibility; nor are the class who 
cannot afford a dentist’s fees often in a 
position to carry through costly litiga- 
tion. 

. These unauthorized practitioners are 
safe from the law. As the law stands, 
anyone may extract teeth, anyone may 
administer a general anaesthetic, any- 
one may inject cocaine; yet in all these 
operations the patient’s life is placed in 
jeopardy. 

These are vague statements; let me 
particularize the nature of the risks in- 
curred. The extraction of teeth has 
been known to result in fatal bleeding. 
The existence of this condition may be 
suspected by a properly trained dentist, 
and precautionary measures adopted, 


Fort Street - - - - 


rst 


HATS 


FUKURODA 


28 Hotel Street 
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whereas a person without training prob- 
ably would not know of the condition 
or its dangers, or be competent to deal 
with the trouble should it arise. Deaths 
have resulted from teeth extraction by 
unauthorized dentists, and the results 
of the inquiries were “death from acci- 


WING WO TAT & CO. 


IVORY, EMBROIDERIES, SILKS AND 
ORIENTAL FANCY GOODS. 


941 NUUANU ST. 
Telephone 1020. P. O. Box 945 


M. OHTA, PLANING MILL 
Carpenter 


Contractor, Builder and Painter 


No. 636 Hotel Street, near Alapai Street. 
Telephone 2642. 


Silva's 
Toggery 
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CLOTHING and 
MEN’S 
FURNISHINGS 
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The Up-to-Dateness 
of the Stock is our 
Special Pride 
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sights 


AN — = 
and scenes --- and thus have a 
pleasing “Illustrated Diary of 
My Honolulu Visit.” 


Honolulu Photo Supply Co. 
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EesnbeSecnbe te anbes ashes tnbuseas 


Telephone 1491. 177 King St. 


J. ABADIE’S 


i FRENCH 
§ LAUNDRY 


Branch office Union St. 
Tel. 2919 


: 


SEE SOFA ACEP EERE 


HBHRHHBHHHBHHEHE E#s#E 
STOP! 

Why be annoyed by leaking closets? 
Install a 
DOUGLAS GUARANTEED 
CLOSET 


Thereby reducing waste of water. 


Plumbing 

& Sheet Metal 
Work promptly 
attended to. 


EK. R. BATH. 
HHHRHRHHHHHEEs# dg 


Coyne Furniture Go., Ltd. 


1053. to 1059. BISHOP’ ST. 
Alexander Young Building. 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, 
BOX COUCHES 
MATTRESSES, Etc. 


Upholstering and Repairing. 


TONG “* 
Style 

SANG cicites 
Made 

’ to Ord 
Tailor tie 

and 
Guaranteed 

22 HOTEL STREET : 
to Fit. 
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dental causes.” 

An instrument which has not been 
rendered surgically clean (a very dif- 
ferent thing from domestically clean) 
may be, and often is, the means of con- 
veying disease from one patient to an- 
other. There are many cases in which 
death of bone has resulted from ignor- 
ance of surgical cleanliness on the part 
of untaught operators. Such diseases 
as syphilis are quite commonly inocu- 
lated into the bloodstream of patients 
by means of an instrument which has 
been insufficiently sterilized. 

There are many conditions which sur- 
round the administration of a general 
anaesthetic with dangers to life. The 
expert is taught all about these risks 
and learns to anticipate and avoid them; 
but such a procedure as rendering a 
person insensible by the employment of 
nitrous oxide, which in trained hands 
may be said to involve scarcely any risk 
at all, in untrained hands bristles with 
danger. 

Painless dentistry generally means the 
injection of a solution of cocaine into 
the tissues. The danger here is two- 
fold. First, there is the danger of the 
injection of some virus or poison if the 
needle is not surgically clean. Secondly 
there is the danger to life arising from 
the certain action of cocaine. Imagine 
this being attempted by a person who 
does not know the dose of cocaine! 

Further, there are no dental schools 
worthy of the name. At the best we 
can find a very few unauthorized den- 
tists who have so qualified themselves 
as to possess quite a fair knowledge, skill 
and dexterity, and have organized private 
classes. Owing to the selfish ambitions 
of these dentists they are very reluctant 
in bestowing upon their students the 
finer points of dentistry, and the result 
often is, that these students, after hav- 
ing learned a little, desert their tutors 
and become unscrupulous practitioners 
in the art. There are others who after 
being employed by the unqualified 
dentist and watching him perform for a 
number of years, go off and set up their 
own practice. A great many work as 
apprentices. 

To improve this condition there can 
be) but one: remedya sce have cards 
China needs well-trained and’ well-edu- 
cated dentists and dental schools. It is 
the Chinese public that is suffering; it 
is the Chinese public that is in danger. 
The dental profession is neither suffer- 
ing nor in danger. Until the Chinese 
demand this simple remedy, nothing will 
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Che Sweet Shop 


On Hotel St. furnishes the best meals 

in town at modest prices. 

Both Cafeteria and ala Carte service. 
HOME MADE CANDIES and 
ICE CREAM our Specialty. 

See us for Catering. 


= 


THE SWEET SHOP 


On Fort St. an exclusive ice cream 

parlor and Candy Store. 

Dainty Luncheonettes served all day 

and evening. Hot and Cold Drinks. 
Try us and you will be pleased. 
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Tel. 2478. Box 951 


CITY MILL 
CO; EEBs 


Established 1899. 
CONTRACTORS. 


Large Importations of Lumber Constantly 
Received. 


Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 


LIME and CEMENT: RICE and BRAN, 
HARDWARE. 


HH. Hackfeld & Co., Ltd. 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


IMPORTERS OF GENERAT. 
MERCHANDISE 


Agents for Pacific Mail S. S. Co, American- 
Hawaiian 8S. S. Co., and all principal 
Trans-Atlantiec Liners, 


MAIN OFFICE, HONOLULU, T. H. 
New York Office - - - - 82 Wall St. 
San Francisco Office - - 310 Sansome St. 


Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


NIPPU JIJI COME ED: 


We make a specialty of Book- 
binding and Job Printing. 

Consult us about prices. 
We print the enterprising Jap- 
anese newspaper. 


Afternoon Edition Daily. 
Hotel St., nr Nuuanu, Honolulu, T. H. 
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‘Pomona College 
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James Arnold Blaisdell, D.D., President. 
Located at Claremont, California, 30 miles 
from Los Angeles. Offers its educational 
privileges to the people of Hawaii. 


THE LARGEST INSTITUTION WEST OF 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


devoted to exclusively collegiate work. Its 
standards of scholarship have nation-wide 
recognition. Broadly Christian, coeduca- 
tional. Its faculty of 45 represent leading 
universities and colleges. 


For catalog and descriptive bulletins ad- 
dress The Secretary. 


{Seated 
YOKOHAMA 
mY faa 
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General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 


CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT STS. 
S. AWOKI, Manager. 
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_ BUILDER : 

House Moving — Well Boring 5 
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602 Beretania St. —‘ Tel. 3236. : 
7000006000 mT 


Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 


HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 


. Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 
izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 
Coffee, Garden Truck, etc. 
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be done or can be done,—the develop- 
ment of China will never be hastened. 
If the Chinese would live in the grow- 
ing, conquering future, they 
nish their strength to shape its course 
and their will to discharge its duties. 
The pressing question therefore, with 
them is, shall the present system of den- 
tistry go.on.as it is? .lf “no” be the 
answer, then there must be a complete 
overwhelming, reorganization, revolu- 
tionizing, and directing the dental pro- 
fession whereby the importance and 
necessity of perfect dentistry will filter 
out through the newspapers: and maga- 
zines, and from the schools and the pul- 
pits of the country into the homes of our 
people. 

To this end we must have a body of 
highly trained dentists who can present 
a diploma from a recognized institution 
and who has passed an examination for 
the licentiateship of practice equivalent 
to that required in the United States. 
That these men may utilize themselves 
for the best of China they must establish 
schools of the dental and 
train her living sons to that calling. The 
Chinese must be made experts in their 
own schools. Then China will re- 
alize the part she will be playing, she 
will realize the urgent and _ vital 
importance of dentistry, she will guard 
against the “pestilence that walketh in 
the darkness’ and defeating its pur- 
poses, her development will certainly be 
hastened, and the Chinese will then be 
conforming with new ideas, and forming 
new opinions. 


profession 


Sau Yee Chang. 

Mayr'sl, 4915, 

she ofe ote 
EVENTS. 

March. 

Fine exhibition of athletics given by 
Honolulu School for Boys at annual 
meet, 

26.—U. S. Naval Station announces 
of Submarine “F-4;” 
craft unsuccessful. 

Admiral Dewa, en route to Japan, re- 
ceives friendly-relations cable from 
Secretary of State Bryan while in Ho- 
nolulu, 

Honolulu Red Cross nurses at the 
front write letters to friends here. 
29.—All hope for crew of “F-4”’ abandoned. 
Navy divers in effort to reach craft 

break deep-sea records. 

Waikiki Inn, famous beach resort, sold 
at auction for $8,500. 

30.—Salying fleet fastens 
“W-4.” 

April. 

1.—Major-Senator W. H. Carter appears be- 


“find” 
all efforts to raise 


cable around 


must fur- - 
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Y. Yamamoto 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


Portraits a specialty. 
Artistic mounts and tone effects. 


4 N. Hotel St., cor. Nuuanu. 


| 


Regal Shoes 


—Fitted accurately 
by the Famous 
“FOOTOGRAPH” 
system— 
Give that long wear which 
makes their cost so little. 


Regal Shoe Store 


Pantheon Bldg. Fort & Hotel 


C.J. DAY & CO. 


PINGAGROCE RIES 


Old Kona Coffee, Taylor Brothers’ 
Tasmanian Jam and Finest Kuren- 
watte Ceylon Tea.: 


P. O. Box 678. Phone 344] 


McGHESNEY 
COFFEE CO. 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 


16m°M ERG HAN 4 Set RoE ET 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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* SAYEGUSA + 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS OF ART 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NOUANU ST. 


CHINA STOVES 
GLASSWARE REFRIGERATORS 
SILVERWARE KITCHEN 
CUTLERY UTENSILS 

For a quarter of a century W. W. 


Dimond & Co, Ltd. has been acknowl- 


edged THE HOUSE OF HOUSE- 
WARE, We are “specialists” in our 
lines. Our friends will attest to our 


efficient service, 


W.W. DIMOND & GO. Ltd. 


“The House of Housewares” 


53-65 King Street, Honolulu. 


P. Q. Box 602 
D. J. CASHMAN 


Tents and Awnings. 


Old Clock Tower Bldg. 
Fort St, nr. Allen. 


Honolulu, T. H. 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 
Young P»:.lding, next the Cable Office 


Silks, 
Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 
Wood Fans, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store In 

the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
Packed for 
mailing. 


YOUNG BUILDING. 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
: IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Hono.uu, T. H. 
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fore House of Representatives advocat- 


ing passage of proposed Compulsory 
Military Education Bill. 
Prominent Honolulans protest in ca- 


ble to Secretary of War, 

Relief fund for widows and children of 
“E.4" vietims started. 

Cruiser Maryland Hono- 
lulu from California waters; will bring 


ordered to 


expert divers, wrecking party and 
equipment to assist in raising sub- 
marine, 

Community shocked by tragic death 
of Mark P. Robinson. 

Twenty-one girls in Montana press 
party arrive and are given keys of 
city. 


News reaches city of sudden death 
Wm. B. Oleson, corresponding 
secretary of the Hawaiian Board, 
March 19, in Arizona, 

Judge A. 8S, 


protest 


of Rey. 


Humphreys makes em- 


against compulsory 


Hawaii. 


phatic 


military education in 


International dinner at Y., M. C. A. is 
occasion for mingling of seven races. 
Fletcher S. Brockman, of China, prin- 


cipal speaker. 

Board of Health establishes free clinic 
to aid in fighting white plague. 

Felice Lynn, prima donna, receives 
ovation at 


Admiral 


Hawaiian opera house. 


Vice Hochinai, commander 


of Japanese Cruiser Tokiwa, 
condolences of Mikado’s navy over loss 
of “F-4" to local naval officials. 
Members of House of 
tives pay annual visit to Molokai. 
Paul Malone and »redrick Rosenbaum, 
Shafter captains, receive 
West 


conveys 


Representa- 


sons of Fort 
presidential appointments to 
Point, 

Promotion Committee refuses to accept 
resignation of H. P. wood, resident 
at exposition; 
of confidence adopted. 

Jas, A Wilder sends report of Boy Scout 
activities in the East. 

Court settlement ends litigation over 
immense estate of Thelma Parker, de- 
grandmother is given custody 


commissioner resolution 


ceased; 


of baby. 


3—Robert E. Speer passes through port en- 


route to Korea; speaker at University 
Club and mass meeting at C. U. Church. 
Jeautiful Irwin home at Waikiki is re- 
opened for several weeks’ stay of Mrs. 
Charles Templeton Crocker 
W. G. Irwin of San Francisco. 
Qne hundred and fourteen of second 
generation respond to Cousins’ roll eall. 
Miss Agnes Judd elected president. 
New bungalow edifice of Christian 
Chureh is dedicated. 
Shells uncovered in lot near Washing- 
ton Pleee thought to have been planted 
by revolutionists. 
——College Club offers $100 scholarship to 
girl graduate of preparatory schools. 


and Mrs. 
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SUPPORT HOME 
INDUSTRY 


“White Wings” 
“Pau ka Hana’ 
Brown Bar Soap 


Honolulu Soap 
Works Co., Ltd. 


Kukui Jewelry Mounted 
in 14 Karat Gold 


LATEST DESIGNS 
IN SOUVENIR SPOONS 


Vierra Jewelry Co., 
LIMITED 


113 Hotel St. 


Cunha Music 
Company 


SHEET MUSIC 
UKULELES 


Victor Talking Machines 
and Records 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


78S. King St. P. Q. Box 13u4 
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The Baldwin Jational Rank 
of Jahului 


Kahului, Maui, T. H. 
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If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. #* #* 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. * 
Banking by mail, 47% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAII, Ltd. 


Honolulu 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE, 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


PIANOS, VICTOR TALKING MACHINES 
AND RECORDS. 


We are sole 
agents for the 
Weber, 
Chickering, 
Kroeger ard 
Kreiter Pianos; 
also the com- 
plete line 0° 
Aeolian Pianola 
Pianos 


BE. O. HALL & SON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 
HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
ameled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 


Prices from $450.00 up. 


WE HAVE A COMPLETE LINE OF 
RENTAL PIANOS. 


Bergstrom Music Co. 


1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu. 


SCOT TISSUE 


PAPER 
TOWELS 


IN ROLLS 
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The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


A soft clean towel for everybody at 


Special Attention Given to Mail Orders. 


every wash 


150 Towels for 50 Cents 


Also paper cups. Safest and best for 
public gatherings. 


DRINK 
“Cascade” 
Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft & Artic Soda Wks., Ltd. 


Sole Agents. 


Telephone 2270. 


Sole Agents for the Territory 


American-Hawaiian Paper 
CO., Ltd. 
HONOLULU 

GEO. G. GUILD, Pres. and Mgr. 
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‘ey BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission A gts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co.,, 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—E. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; E. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A, 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


We Are Agents 


for ““Knox’’ Ladies’ Hats. 

“Modart’” Front-lacing Corset. 
“Nemo” and “R & G” Corsets, 
“Butterick’” Patterns, ““Delinea- 


tor” and all the ““Butterick’” Pub- 
lications. 


N. §. Sachs Ory Goods Co., Lid. 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 
Phone 1165. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M 
Alexander, 1st vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 3rd vice-prest- 
dent; John Guild, Secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
G. N. Wilcox, F. C. Atherton. 


Henry H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renovard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a2 member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2255. 
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sce LOVE 


opp. Union Grill, when you want your 
Furniture, Piano moved, or your baggage 


attended to. CITY TRANSFER 60. 


Phone 1281. JAS. H. LOVE. 


“WL. Wishman&¢o,,. 


LEADING JEWELERS. 
tot ot 


GOLD aAnb 
| SILVERSMITHS. 
et ot 


1042-1050 FORT ST. 
HONOLULU. 


| 


Honolutu tron Works Company 


Established 18652. 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 

Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany: Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co...’ Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & (Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
MW) Co. Standard Gas Mngine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 


Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 
Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 


Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillis Evaporators, 

Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 

eelsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 

ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


Bibles and Testaments in Chinese, 


English, Hawaiian, Japanese, Portu- 


guese, Russian and Spanish. 


aaerereeee rere a er eee 
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MONUMENTS 


We are Sole Agents 


TOY ube : 
RE ae OF GRANITE, NATIVESTONE 
OR ENDURING BRONZE. 
REMEDIES 


Any material in fact, known to the 
trade. 
We will be glad to submit designs 
and talk prices. 


J., C. ARGS 
P. O. Box 662 1048 Alakea St. 


each one is sold under 
dad positive guarantee. 


Benson, Smith &Co., Ltd. 


The REXALL Store 


PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING co. GOOD YEAR TIRES 


Automobiles, Motor Trucks, 
| Office ; 
Motorcycles and Bicycles. 


‘*MONOGRAM”’ 


OILS AND GREASES 


Hote! Street. 
Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. 


“Nature’s perfect lubricant” 
VULCANIZING 


AUTO SERVICE & SUPPLY CO., 


LIMITED 
Merchant and Alakea Streets. 


Telephone 4688 


HONOLULU CYCLERY CO. 
Wholesale and Retail 
BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUNDRIES, MOTOR 
CYCLE SUPPLIES, VELOCIPEDES, 
GO CARTS AND TRICYCLES. 
Telephone 2518 180 S. King St. 
Honolulu, T. H. Waialua Branch, Tel. 968 


Honolulu. 


J. Hopp & Company 


Cabinetmakers and Upholsterers 
# ow Rugs and Curtains # 


Telephone yAil| Honolulu, H. T. 


Honolulu School tor Boys, Ine. 


Ocean View, Kaimuki. 


Sot 


Military Organization. Seventy resident cadets. Campus of eighteen acres. 
Preparatory, Grammar and High School Departments. 


Address: L: G. BLACKMAN, Principal. P. O. Box 502, Honolulu. 


Sunday School Supplies. 
Reward Cards. 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 


Corner Merchant and Hlakea Mottoes. Condolence Cards, etc. 


Cc. E. Supplies; C. EH. Pins in gold 
and silver. s ; 
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jell lal ll Consolidated Soda 


a ; Water Works Co. 
Love’s Bakery The von HAMM-YOUNG Re en ee 


Company, Limited. 
Telephone 2171. 
Works 3 Fort Street 


FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 
Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 
DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


Honolulu and Hilo. 


Bread and Cakes 


1134 Nuuanu St. Agents for Packards, Cadillacs 


Buicks and Hupmobiles. 


United States Tires and a complete 


PROMPT DELIVERY TO 
ALL PARTS OF THE CITY. 


line of automobile accessories. 


Telephone 1431. 


Hawaiian Trustéo. J apanese 
LIMITED. Bazaar | 


Fire, Marine, Life and 


Accident Insurance. 


Outing Shoes 
ee ae 


SURETY ON BONDS. “6 cigs Ma 
Plate Glass, Employers’ is LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Liebility, and Burglary /; j 
Taserance: ri ; ae pie oo 
White Buck with Rubber Soles 923 FORT STREET, \ IN THE CITy. 
$5.00. Safe Deposit Bullding. ee 
PHONE 1470. FORT ST. 


Manutfact 4 ; . ‘ . Opposite Catholic Church. 
Shoe Store | ALLEN & ROBINSON 


1051 Fort. LIMITED. 


Telephone 1104. 


The Paragon Market 


Corner Beretania and Alakea Sts. 
Orrick, SUrPLY CO., Ltd. 
Lumber and Building Material, RETAIL BUTCHERS 
Builders’ Hardware, da 
DEALERS IN ‘TYPEWRITERS, ; 
FILING CABINETS, Paints, Oils, Choice Beef and Veal, Mutton, Pork 
Etc. and Poultry. 


BLANK Books and 


Choice Fresh Island Eggs, Hams, 
OF FICE STATIONERY. 


Bacon, Bologna, Headcheese, Frank- 
55 Queen Street Ses Honolulu furters, Creamery Butter and Cheese. 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


[_EWERS & COOKE, Lia The First National Bank of Hawai 


: CAPITAL, $500,000, AT HONOLULU.. SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $269,000 
LUMBER, a 
DIRECTORATE: 
BUILDING CECIL BROWN, Pres. M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. L. T. Peck, V.P. & Cashier 


G. P. CASTLE, G. N. WILCOX, H. M. von HOLT. 


United States Government Depositary 


GENERAL BANKING.—Issues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit, Travel- 
ers’ Cheques, and Cable Transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


MATERIALS, 
WALL PAPERS. 
MIXED PAINTS, 
| Etc.,, Etc. -: 


Honolulu, T. H. 
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Lord-Young Engineering 


Company, Ltd. 


ENGINEERS AND GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


CONSULTING, CIVIL, ELECTRICAL, SANITARY, MECHANICAL, BIOLOGICAL, CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, AND | TESTING LABORATORIES, 


Contractors and 
Designers 


FOR 
Buildings, All Classes 
Bridges, Wood, Steel, Concrete 
Dredging and Filling 
Septic Tank Purification Plants 
Paving, Roads and Walks 
Reinforced Concrete 
Reservoirs, Dams, Etc. 
Sewers and Water Systems 
Docks and Dykes 


Irrigation and Reclamation 


ROOMS 1-12-14-15-27 CAMPBELL BLOCK. 


Cable Address: “Lorung”’ 


Western Union Code. 


Inspecting and 
Testing 
OF 
Cement and Cement Materials 
Building Materials 
Bridges and Railway Equipment 
Properties and Processes 
Consultations 
Appraisements 
Exam(‘nations 
Estimates 


Reports 


TELEPHONE Nos. 2610—4587 
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Henry 
Waterhouse 
Trust Co., 

Lid. 


se st ut 


Real Estate 


vd 


Stocks and. 
Bonds 


& 


Fire, Life, 


Bond and Auto 
/nsurance 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 
GIVEN TO ESTATES, 
INVESTMENTS AND 
SECURITIES OF 
ALL KINDS 


Safe Deposit 
Boxes 


st ot ut 


Fort & Merchant 
Streets : Honolulu 
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SANG LOY 


MERCHANT TAILOR 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


14 N. King St., nr. Nuuanu 


P. O. Box 826 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


Sugar Factors, Insurance and Machinery Agents 
Shipping Agents Representing 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Wahiawa Water Co., Ltd. 


Etna Insurance Company, (Fire, Life, Marine 
and Automobile) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Citizens Insurance Company 
London Assurance Corporation 


Fulton Iron Works ot St. Louis, 
Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Greens Fuel Economizer Company 
Chas. C. Moore & Co., Engineers 


Matson Navigation Oo. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
New Engiand Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Oahu College 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
and 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete College Preparatory 
Work, together with Special Com- 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Oahu College Honolulu, H. T. 


THEO. H. DAVIES & C9., LTD, 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 

Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 

Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an '‘Chief” Brands of Canned Pineapples. 

San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 

Cable address, “Draco.” 


The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED. 


Financial, Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


STANGENWALD BUILDING. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Dilpax.” 
Liebers, Western Union, A. B. C. 
P. O. Box 446. 


HONOGEOULO Sy e 


Codes: 


HAWAII 


ISHOP COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 
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THE FRIEND 


Published monthly at the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms, Honolulu, T. H. 


Subscription price - - 
Address business letters and make | 
checks, etc., payable to | 


THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend, 
P. O. Box 489. 


Miss E.-V. Warinner, 
Associate Bus. Mgr. 


$1.00 per year | 


All communications of a literary char- | 
acter should be addressed to THE 
FRIEND, Honolulu, T. H., and must reach 
the Board Rooms by the 24th of the 
month. 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS: 
DOREMUS SCUDDER..... Editor-in-Chief | 


Frank S. Scudder....... Managing Editor 


Orramel H. Gulick Theodore Richards 

Paul Super Miss E. V. Warinner 

A. A. Ebersole Vaughan MacCaughey 
William D. Westervelt 


Entered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Hawaii, 
as second class matter, under act of Congress 
of March 8, 1879. 


FRANCIS WILLIAMS DAMON. 
AWAII loses one of its 


rarest spirits in the call 
to the larger life of 
Frank Damon. Now 
and again it is given to 
a community to have its 


Y ZaV YT 
“ } y 


— —| Ms 
distinctive character expressed with singu- 
lar faithfulness in some one of its own peo- 


ple. Mr. Damon bore this relation to Ho- 
nolulu. Born here on December 10, 1852, 
just at the culmination of the early mission- 
ary regime, he was first of all the product 
of that idealistic movement. “The romance 
of missions was in his blood and was bound 
to flower in his career. It was perfectly 
natural that he should find at Canton, in 
Mary Happer, daughter of one of America’s 
great missionaries to China, a life comrade 
fashioned by the Great Artificer to be his 
complementing partner. Dedicating them- 
selves to the task of apostleship to the Chi- 
nese in Hawaii, who were in sore need of 
just such friendly service, it followed as 
day does night that when a few young Asi- 
atics knocked at the door of their home they 
should be welcomed, taught and led to 
Christ. What this sort of home-sharing 


means very few ee. nor can the cost in 
nervous Strain be easily guessed. But all this 
was gladly paid as a privilege. In time the 
dream of a great Christian educational home 
for Asiatic lads and for those of other races 
took shape in Mr. Damon’s mind and began 
to be realized. When, after a few years’ 
absence from Honolulu for needed rest and 
recuperation, he returned to find that the 
Hawaiian Board had caught his vision and 
enlarged it by planning to combine Kawaia- 
hao Seminary and the Okumura school- 
home with his own Mills Institute, under 
the name of the Mid-Pacific Institue, he was 
overjoyed and threw himself into the project 
with all his heart. He was at once chosen 
the president of the board of managers of 
the new institution and became thenceforth 
its guiding mind. It will ever stand in this 
community as his especial monument. Mr. 
Damon’s service to the Chinese was by no 
means limited to this educational work. 
The Fort Street Church was as dear to 
him as his school, and into its upbuilding 
went a large share of his thought and en- 
ergy. And this was but a part of his mis- 
sionary care, because Chinese interests all 
over the Islands were for years under his 
painstaking superintendence. Another very 
large department of his enterprise lay in 
the sphere of hospitality. For many years 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Damon was pre- 
eminently the rendezvous for Christian trav- 
elers from all over the world. Here hun- 
dreds of missionaries, philanthropic leaders, 
and others interested in Christian work 
were welcomed and introduced as: was im- 
possible elsewhere to the best side of Hono- 
lulu life. Mr. Damon seemed to incarnate 
in his own personality the ideal of Hawa- 
iian hospitality. His gracious manner, rare 
power to interpret the desire of every guest, 
unselfish courtesy, tact and thoughtfulness 
combined to make him a princely host. He 
seemed a complete stranger to the concept 
of race. His favorite motto was, “Within 
the four seas all are brothers,” and his life 
embodied both its beauty and power. He 
loved his city, served it well, and led it to 
open its first park amid crowded tenements. 
His rare artistic powers were at the service 
of the people and added a subtle charm to 
all that he did. His life, like the Islands 
which environed it, was singularly beauti- 
ful. He lived the motto of his Master, 


“Not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister.” 


et 
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THE CARNIVAL OF CRIME. 


This is what the press claims that Hono- 
lulu is witnessing. It is charged that gam- 
bling was never so open, so flagrant and so 
widespread. Our reputable Chinese mer- 
chants complain that their business suffers 
severely from the loss of trade due to lack 
of money among their customers, who are 
squandering their all in this vice. Iwilei 
runs its filthy course unchecked. ‘The police 
are said to stand in with those who profit 
both from gambling and the social vice. 
The revelations of the Anti-Saloon League 
have uncovered an unsavory mess of rotten- 
ness connected with the brewery and the 
local saloon business. At Wahiawa there 
is said to be no pretense of concealment. 
Gamblers and prostitutes ply their trade 
brazenly. ‘The public is so debauched that 
refuse to convict flagrant cases of 
Recently it took three trials 
to find a notorious character guilty. Es- 
capes from jail are ludicrously easy and 
frequent. Nolle prossing of criminal cases 
and judicial tolerance are so frequent as 
to attract little or no attention. “The poor 
criminal, especially if he be Asiatic, it is 
claimed, is made to suffer penalty, while the 
rich or influential goes scot free. “There is 
a widespread moral let-down which affects 
every sphere of life. Where will it end? If 
half is true as charged, and many of our 
conservative, sagacious Christian leaders 
think that the half has not yet been told, 
Honolulu needs a thoro moral cleanup. 
It is certainly time for a deluge, a great 
uprising of the Christian conscience to 
sweep away these evidences of social cor- 
ruption. Some expect a new city charter 
will do it. It won’t. Others ask, “When 
will Billy Sunday come?” Something 
deeper than either must lead the way. | It 
is a good time to look the field over quietly 
this summer, and then let the entire Chris- 
tian force act together. 


juries 
social vice. 
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THE CHARTER ELECTION. 


Honolulu was faced in the charter elec- 
tion with a really great opportunity, and 
yet we never saw the community so apa- 


148 
thetic. There was no interest observable 
anywhere. Can anything great come out 


of such a stagnant pool of deadness? Some 
two and a half years ago the then Governor 
called together a representative committee 
that put a large amount of time and effort 
into studying the whole question of munici- 
pal government, especially its two most up- 
to-date and efficient forms— the commis- 
sion and city manager plans. The conclu- 
sion reached by this study was embodied in 
a very carefully drawn charter following 
the city manager model. It was intended 
to have the result of the committee’s work 
presented to the Legislature of 1913, but 
by some unexplained failure this was not 
done. ‘There can be no disputing, first, that 
Honolulu needs and should have the best 
city government which can.be devised, and, 
second, that the city manager plan, which 
has worked wonders in Germany, where 
thrive the most efficiently and honestly 
governed municipalities the world has ever 
seen, represents the last and highest word 
yet spoken on this question. After the 
flood the city of Dayton, which was de- 
termined to have for its rebuilding the 
best system of civic control that earth 
could offer, adopted this plan and has 
achieved such a record that other cities 
are following the lead of this Ohio mu- 
nicipality as fast as they can, which in 
America is not breakneck speed unfortu- 
nately. The theory of this method of gov- 
ernment is that which competitive business 
has after ages of experiment worked up into 
the modern financial corporation. The 
voting citizens correspond to the stockhold- 
ers. “They elect a directorate, or city coun- 
cil, of able business men, say five or seven, 
who serve without pay unless the rule of 
many corporations of paying $5.00 to each 
director present at a fixed or regularly 
called meeting prevails. ‘These directors, 
or councilmen, who after the initial election 
are chosen one every year to serve five 
years or in some corresponding fashion so 
as to obviate the loss in efficiency due to a 
green board, engage a thoroly trained man- 
ager, who runs the city just as the execu- 
tive head of any great business directs its 
affairs. He engages as heads of depart- 
ments all his lieutenants and is held rigidly 
responsible for results. The contract sys- 
tem of public work prevails, and the man- 
ager has a free hand in letting these con- 
tracts as in all else. Being usually a 
stranger, his only incentive is to make good, 
for if he fails he is summarily discharged 
and another manager is hired. The city 
council, which gives its services for the 
public good and has no personal interest 
in the shape of graft, direct or indirect, in 
any municipal enterprise, is keen to exact 
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the very highest efficiency from the man- 
ager. [his plan divorces all the depart- 
ments of the city government from politics. 
The running of a city is pure business. In 
America we have made it impure politics, 
which means graft, dishonesty, crime, vice, 
extravagance and inefficiency, or exactly 
what every one knows we have in Hono- 
Julu. Why can we not have the ideal in 
civics here? ‘There are several reasons. 
The first and foremost is because there are 
too many men who derive their living from 
the present system. “These men largely con- 
trol the vote. -Whenever any reform prom- 
ising efficiency heaves in sight, they are past 
masters in injecting the fear into the Ha- 
waiian voters’ minds that their liberties are 
menaced. Promptly with the approval of 
the charter election this old chestnut made 
its appearance, and the usual result of noth- 
ing doing seems sure to follow. Indeed 
our political hacks already boast this out- 
come. This is the real secret of the apathy 
of this community. It is a foregone con- 
clusion that with our electorate of easily 
frightened Hawaiians no measure of thoro- 
going reform has much chance of success. 
And this will continue until the Hawaiians 
no longer constitute the majority. When 
that happy day arrives stampeding tactics, 
as by the liquor element in the plebiscite 
of 1910, and by our professional politi- 
cians on red light injunction, medical cer- 
tificates for marriage and like questions, 
will be’ no longer remunerative. For this 
reason Hawaii should welcome a large, 
intelligent voting, population of Asiatic ori- 
gin, not that the Far Easterner is any less 
an adept in grafting than the Anglo-Saxon 
or Polynesian, but that he is not so stam- 
pedable as the gentle, unsophisticated na- 
tive, and hence he is more educable, and 
because more thrifty is more amenable to 
the appeal to his love of efficiency. It is 
easier to teach him that in the long run he 
gets far more out of a city run for the public 
good than from one the chief concern of 


whose government is to exploit the people’s 


resources. 
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CHARLES REED BISHOP. 


One more of the great philanthropists of 
Hawaii has passed over the line. Mr. 
Bishop’s career was that of a typical Yankee. 
Coming here from Boston with the enter- 
prise, thrift and business sense of the New 
England Puritan in his veins, he was sure 
to succeed. While he had in time the for- 
tune of the royal family of the Islands to 
assist, practically without this aid he ac- 
quired wealth because of his business ability, 
his careful habits and his integrity. His 
life was dominated by a romance, and the 
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story of the love of the Princess Bernice 
Pauahi Paki and Charles R. Bishop will 
ever live here to radiate ideality into the 
not always creditable record of the rela- 
tions of whites with Hawaiians. After 
amassing wealth Mr. Bishop faced the 
question of its disposal. For a man of his 
accumulative instinct it was not an easy 
question to solve. To make his first large 
contribution cost him effort, but he fought 
the battle thru and painstakingly trained 
himself to give until he became one of Ha- 
waii’s greatest benefactors. He and his 
wife were at one in all their philanthropy, 
so that to this ideal union of two noble 
natures is to be attributed all that the 
Kamehameha Schools have represented in 
the life of these Islands. This mid-ocean 
community will forever be immensely richer 
in the higher values of character because 
of these two blended lives. The romance 
of their career closed fittingly when, thirty 
years after the Princess’ death, the ashes 
of her faithful lover were brought oversea 
to lie forever beside hers in the city and 
among the people that they had so devotedly 
served. 
Soe 


THE MID-PACIFIC INSTITUTE. 


The past year has been a very costly 
one in personalities. First Dr. Ferguson, 
at the very height of his power and after 
winning remarkably the aloha of the com- 
munity, was suddenly called to a larger 
sphere in the eternal world. In less than 
two years’ service he had reorganized 
the internal economy of the school and 
had given it such an enviable name for 
thoro work that its building was taxed to 
capacity, with a waiting list of some half 
a hundred boys impossible to accommodate. 
Then, following the close of the term, Mr. 
Francis W. Damon, the founder of Mills, 
after a protracted illness, passed on to his 
rich reward. Ever since its removal to its 
present site the school has had to contend 
with frequent changes in the personnel of 
its faculty, culminating in this double be- 
reavement, but so real is the demand for 
the work which it is doing that it has con- 
tinued steadily to increase in power and 
influence. The total enrollment for the 
year at Mills was 232, with 205 as the 
regular number at work. The racial fig- 
ures were 100 Chinese, 95 Japanese, 11 
Koreans, 11 Filipinos, 8 Hawaiians, 2 Por- 
tuguese, 2 Americans and 1 each part-Ha- 
waiian, Spanish and English-Marshall isl- 
ander. All but twelve were boarders, the. 
tule being to allow no students to board 
outside except by special permission of the 
managers. Mills carried off the Chamber 
of Commerce $100 scholarship in the Col- 


just concluded its best year. 
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lege of Hawaii, the winner being Lee Pok 
Sil. One of the seniors, Sau Yee Chang, 
was awarded the Yale Alumni Associa- 
tion’s first composition prize. In athletics 
good, honest work was done, championship 
in tennis doubles, second place in tennis sin- 
gles and second place in cross-country run 
having been won. The development of 
school spirit has been one of the most grati- 
fying features. Too much praise cannot be 
given for the splendid leadership of assist- 
ant Principal John F. Nelson, who, after 
Dr. Ferguson’s death, as acting principal, 
carried the school thru the year with in- 
creased effectiveness. In this he was most 
loyally and ably seconded by the other mem- 
bers of the faculty, whose esprit de corps 
helped make the year the most notable 
Mills has ever had. 

The story of Kawaiahao Seminary has 
been one of steadily enlarging power. The 
value of one continuous management ever 
since it moved to Manoa Valley is mani- 
fested increasingly every year by the devel- 
opment of its commumity influence, as well 
as by the enrichment of its own inner life. 
The principal during these seven years, 
Miss Bosher, has been rarely successful in 
fostering such a spirit of mutual helpful- 
ness and loving service that faculty and 
students have come to constitute one great 
home. In this she has been faithfully abet- 
ted from year to year by her corps of teach- 
ers. To serve under such a management 
has been esteemed a privilege. “This home 
atmosphere has proved singularly attractive 
to visitors, and is so marked that the stream 
of guests is almost continuous. At the same 


-time Kawaiahao has been made to serve the 


community in so many ways that its circle 
of friends is rapidly widening. For years 
now there has been no chance to enlarge 
the student body because every place has 
been taken. Until a suitable preparatory 
school can be provided the figures must re- 
main stationary. One hundred and thirty- 
nine girls were enrolled during the year, 
with an average of 127 boarders and + day 


pupils. The part-Hawaiians came first with 
59, Hawaiians 


34, Chinese 24, Japa- 
nese 11, Portuguese 3, Americans, Ger- 
mans and Filipinos each 1 and others 5. 
Last November the fiftieth anniversary was 


celebrated with a most effective historical 
pageant and other exercises of unusual in- 


terest. The raising of a Jubilee Fund of 
$50,000 for endowment was inaugurated, 
and at date totals all but $4000 of the 
proposed amount. The school impera- 
tively needs a well-equipped domestic sci- 
ence building, costing no less than $20,000. 
The vocational side of its work is steadily 
developing, its sewing department having 
Increased 
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facilities would greatly augment this side 
of Kawaiahao’s service to the public. 
SPOILS -TO VICTORS. 


Andrew 
victory at 


Jackson is remembered for his 
New Orleans, his picturesque 
personality and his foisting of the iniqui- 
tous spoils system upon the public service 
of the Nation. Washington, when Presi- 
dent, wisely set the business example of se- 
lecting, as far as possible, for the service 
of the people the men best fitted therefor. 
He was followed in this patriotic course 
by the succeeding five chief executives, 
and the country seemed assured of high 
standards in its civil service when Jack 
son entered office and instituted the graft- 
ing policy —“To the victors belong the 
spoils.” From Jackson’s inauguration in 
1829 until Cleveland was seated in the 
White House in 1885 this motto ruled the 
politics of the country, regardless of party. 
But Cleveland tho of the same party with 
Jackson, was elected on a_ platform of 
“Public office is a public trust,’ and thru- 
out his administration he was loyal to civil 
service reform. Since that epochal presi- 
the principle gained 
steadily in spite of the many assaults made 


dency momentum 
upon it in Congress by lovers of political 
It has remained,» how- 
President, 
President 


loaves and_ fishes. 
ever, 
to negative all this progress. 
Wilson in his writings and speeches has 
made perhaps more claim to the conduct 
of official duty in accordance with high 


for another Democratic 


moral principles than any of his prede- 
His antecedents as a college pro- 
fessor and university president led the peo- 
ple to expect him to be especially faithtul 
to such an ideal movement as civil service 
reform. Much of his administrative rec- 
ord has been on a very high plane, yet he 
has dealt the public service of the country 
the most deadly blow of any executive since 
Jackson. This is not because he has openly 
abandoned the cause, but because he has 
consistently weeded out good public serv- 
ants to fill their places with men whose 
only claim to their positions was party use- 
fulness or adherence. ‘The story of our 
Government’s record in Santo Domingo 
under this administration, as told in the 
Outlook recently, is enough to bring shame 
to the heart of every loyal American. Here 
in Hawaii, as elsewhere thruout the Union, 
the same retrograde policy has been pursued. 
The most efficient internal revenue collector 
this Territory has known, whose record 
for efficiency stood at 100, a faultless public 
servant, was recently sacrificed. Worst of 
all a severe blow has been struck at the 
American ideal of the judiciary. One by 


cessors. 
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one most of the most reliable judges of 
long public service, unblemished honor and 
faithful administration of their offices have 
been superseded, with no advantage to the 
interests of the people. 


¢, +, 2 
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JUDGE WHITNEY. 


The most flagrant instance of disregard 
of the common welfare in these failures to 
reappoint, has been manifested in the case 
of Judge William L. Whitney. 
to continue in office this public servant is 
as tho the President, having been granted 
the power to do so, should remove Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey of Colorado. Judge Whit- 
ney is rarely qualified by nature for judicial 
Leading members of the Honolulu 
bar, irrespective of political affiliation, have 


To refuse 


service. 


long spoken of him as worthy of a position 
upon the highest bench in the ‘Territory. 
He has not been active in politics and has 
followed a course calculated to develop the 
even temper of fair-mindedness and a broad 
outlook upon all questions. His training 
on the bench has been unusually compre- 
hensive. Beginning his legal career here 
in the Attorney General’s office, where he 
remained two years, he next served as Dis- 
trict Judge for four years, and was ap- 
pointed on the circuit bench a little over 
It is understating the truth 
to say that he has graced every position he 
has held. 
mand for juvenile court work, he went to 


Six years ago. 
Several years ago sensing the de- 


the mainland and made an exhaustive study 
of what was being done in Denver, Chi- 
cago and 
arouse the people of Honolulu to the neces- 
sity for like service here in order to save: 


other cities, and returned to 


boys and girls. He persuaded the Leg- 
islature to pass the needed laws and was 
appointed Judge of the Juvenile Court. In 
this capacity he has served with a brilliancy 
Thou- 
sands of children have passed under his 
His personal devotion to them, his 
rare memory of their names and faces, his 
wonderful influence upon them and great 
patience constitute a picture of loving serv- 
ice seldom rendered by a public official any- 
where. Social service of this nature simply 
cannot be bought. It is the rarest variety of 
Christian ministry. The pay of a circuit 
judge in Hawaii is not munificent. On en- 
tering private practice Judge Whitney will 
at once begin to earn twice the amount the 
people have been paying him, but it has 
meant nothing to him to surrender large 
pecuniary rewards in order to serve his 
country, and especially the boys and girls. 
But saying all this does not begin to sum 
up the extent of Mr. Whitney’s value to 
the community in his judicial capacity, be- 


and faithfulness beyond all praise. 


Care. 
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cause his court experience has brot him into 
contact with all the problems of the home 
and of childhood. ‘This first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the most important questions in 
present day society has suggested to him 


many modifications of law to safeguard the: 


interests of women and children. Every 
legislature for years has had brot before 
it bills suggested by Judge Whitney neces- 
sary to the welfare of this sacred institu- 
tion, the home. No less than twelve such 
measures were fathered by him last spring 
when our legislature was in session. Ex- 
perience of the wisdom of his recommenda- 
tions was fast building up in the minds of 
our legislators confidence that anything 
backed by this judge was worthy of en- 
actment. To refuse to reappoint such a 
public servant is a crime against the people, 
and this the citizens of the Territory have 
a right to charge against the present ad- 
ministration at Washington. Nothing the 
national Government may do can harm 
Judge Whitney, but such a false concep- 
tion of public service as this supplanting 
of an ideal official with one who cannot but 
be less efficient, and such an exhibition of 
lack of political principle in a great party 
do injure the country well-nigh irreparably. 
There is no possible excuse for such _ be- 
trayal of the people, because the depart- 
ment had been fully informed of the high 
character of Judge Whitney's service. 


The Far East Again 


_ The publication of the correspondence 
between China and Japan which culmin- 
ated in the agreement signed by both Gov- 
ernments makes interesting reading. For 
a time, immediately pending the settlement 
of the questions between the two nations, 
Japan seethed with rumors that accused 
the Elder Statesmen of blocking the plan 
of Foreign Minister Kato to face China 
with a decided ultimatum that would end 
the negotiations and might precipitate war. 
It was stated by the press of the Empire 
that the Elder Statesmen determinedly op- 
posed any course that might lead to a rup- 
ture of the peace, and many of the news- 
papers were bitter against these wise heads 
for their pacificatory action. Other rumors 
were rife, such as that Great Britain had 
not been informed by Baron Kato of the 
contents of Group V of Japan’s demands, 
‘being told that they were of no moment. 
and that when knowledge of these details 
leaked out pressure was brought to bear 
upon the Japanese Gov2rnment to modify 
its demands. But most of these statements 
were doubtless false. 
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HOW THE AGREEMENT WAS REACHED. 


The correspondence shows that Japan 
presented her modified demands on April 
26, but the answer of China was, so unsatis- 
factory that on May 7 Japan sent an ulti- 
matum to China,.making further conces- 
sions and demanding a reply by May 9, 
failing which the Imperial Government 
would “‘take such measures as it may deem 
necessary.” The next day, May 8, the 
Chinese Government accepted the Japa- 
nese proposals. Further notes followed be- 
tween the two Powers, which defined more 
clearly minor points in the agreement, and 
on June 2 the treaty was reported as signed 
by Yuan Shi Kai. The final text has not 
yet reached Honolulu, but it is clear that 
Japan made very substantial modifications 
in its original demands, first by accepting 
China’s declaration of purpose not to alien- 
ate any of her territory instead of forcing 
a formal agreement to this effect, second by 
abating all of Group V except the clause 
relating to Fukien Province, and third by 
promising to restore Kiaochou, provided at 
the close of the war she be given an abso- 
lutely free hand and provided China would 
open the whole of Kiaochou as a commercial 
port, would establish therein both a Japan- 
ese concession, the locality to be designated 
by Japan, and an international settlement if 
the Powers desire and would agree upon 
suitable arrangements regarding German 
public establishments and property in the 
ceded territory. The conclusion arrived 
at by Japan and China should be hailed 
with joy by all lovers of the Far East. In 
connection therewith four very important 
considerations should be borne in mind. 


LONG STANDING DIFFERENCES ENDED. 


First, a number of the questions at issue 
between the two Powers for many years 
have now been solved to the satisfaction 
of both sides. The Manchu Government 
treated Japan cavalierly, shifted, delayed 
and exhibited anything but a spirit of fair- 
mindedness in meeting the points in dis- 
pute. Now all this friction between the 
two neighbors will be a thing of the past 
and both sides are to be heartily congratu- 
lated that a peaceful, honorable solution 
has been reached. ° 


DISSATISFACTION OF EXTREMISTS. 


Second, the agreement between the two: 


Governments has been hailed by the oppo- 
sition in each country with a chorus of de- 
nunciation. Count Okuma’s enemies have 
made one of the bitterest assaults upon the 
cabinet in the political history of moderr 
Japan. In China, President Yuan holds 
the reins so tight that the adverse feeling 
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has been able to take only the form of a 
very serious boycott of Japanese trade. The 
fact that the agreement is so fiercely assailed 
by extremists in both nations is an argu- 
ment in favor of its fairness. — 


MUTUAL FACE SAVING 


Third, it is freely stated by authorities 
in the Far East that Group V was orig- 
inally inserted by Japan in order to save 
China’s face, the chief negatiators on both 
sides so clearly understanding it. The 
negotiations then took their slow course 
in the best way to influence public opinion 
in China and avert a crisis there. At the 
opportune moment Japan waived the ex- 
treme demands and promised the retroces- 
sion of Kiaochou in ultimatum form, so 
that President Yuan might yield with 
grace. Meantime the elections in Japan 
had firmly seated Count Okuma, so that 
he might safely carry out his original pro- 
gram of treating China honorably. By 
reserving the waived clauses in Group V 
for future negotiation, he at the same time 
saved the face of his own Government. 
This is a very plausible theory and may 
strike very near the truth. 


ASIA’S MONROE DOCTRINE 


Fourth, looking at the completed agree- 
ment it is evident that in it both Japan 
and China have served notice upon the 
rest of the world that no more territorial 
encroachments upon the Republic will be 
permitted. We say both Japan and China, 
because the treaty as signed has very little 
resemblance to the Empire’s original de- 
mands upon the Republic, and because it 
bears far more the appearance of a mutu- 
ally self respecting agreement than that of 
a series of concessions wrung from a weaker 
power by a stronger. Because of this al- 
tered form criticism upon it must recognize 
a different spirit. “The term Monroe Doc- 
trine for Asia has been applied to Japan’s 
course in this transaction, but that is cer- 
tainly going too far. What the United 
States did for Latin America may be 
achieved by this new treaty for the Far East, 
but it is worthy of note that it is the work 
of the two Governments, China and Japan, 
instead of the lone act of a champion as 
in America’s case. This is certainly a step 
ahead, for the Latin American nations had 
no active part at all in the enunciation of 
the Monroe Doctrine, while China has 
shared in this transaction, even if it be 
true that she were in a measure coerced 
into it. Unless, however, there be more. 
direct evidence, it is not safe to assume 
that President Yuan was not anxious to 
have Japan make the stipulations which 
in their final form do not compromise Chi- 
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na’s sovereignty and yet safeguard the Re- 
public from the land greed of European 
Powers. As to the Hanyehping item, the 
final settlement seems just. The clauses 
of the treaty relating to South Manchuria 
and Eastern Inner Mongolia, which were 
materially modified in the ultimate agree- 
ment, appear to be fair if the duration of 
the lease be left out of account. Even on 
this point there may be much to urge, con- 
sidering the menace of Russia’s proximity. 
The Japanese Government seems honestly 
to desire to administer her trust in this por- 
tion of China’s domain for the welfare of 
both nations. 


A TRIUMPH FOR IDEALISTIC JAPAN. 


From these considerations we conclude 
that however hard Japan’s demands were 
at the outset of the negotiations, the final 
provisions of the treaty as made known here 
are far and away ahead of anything that 
European Powers have done to defense- 
less Asiatic nations. Two months ago, 
after stating clearly the damaging criticisms 
made upon Japan's harsh attitude towards 
China, and while expressing our keen dis- 
appointment in the course of her govern- 
ment, we refused to concur in those strict- 
ures, however appearances might be against 
her, and concluded that her real intention 
was to champion the rights of her neighbor 
nation. We believe that the outcome of 
the long continued negotiations fully justi- 
fies this opinion. We have faith in Count 
Okuma’s Christian principles, tho he is not 
technically a member of the Christian com- 
munion. We look to see these two sister 
nations of the Far East develop a firm 
friendship that nothing will be able to 
shake. Undoubtedly selfish Japan — and 
every nation has its sordid element — would 
be glad to exploit all of China’s trade and 
to shut out as much oversea competition as 
possible, but idealistic Japan — and no na- 
tion on earth has a larger bump of ideality 
— is solid for the open door, for the peace 
of the Far East and for the realization by 
China of her vast and noble possibilities. 
If we are not mistaken, and provided no 
unexpected convulsion supervenes in the Far 
East, Japan is likely to compose a chapter 
upon brotherly (and that means Christian) 
internationalism that will prove to be one 
of the finest in all the book of history. 

—D. S. 
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Some of the true stories are really the 
funniest. A minister, discoursing on the 
transitory nature of earthly things, said: 
“Look now at the great cities of antiquity. 
Where are they? Why, some of them have 
perished so completely that it is probable 


they never existed.” —Christian Register. 
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Arthur McClure Meets Death 


News of the tragic death of Arthur Mc- 
Clure Jr. reached Honolulu June 8 in a 
letter to Mrs. J. M. Atherton from Mr. 
C. H. Dickey, a cousin of the deceased. 

Mr. McClure was struck by a jitney 
bus in San Francisco, the accident occurring 
in front of the Palace Hotel on the night 
of May 28th. He was rushed to a hospital, 
but died on the way. 

The young man was formerly a teacher 
at Mills School, and was also’ connected 
with the Boys’ Department of the Y. M. 
C. A. He left Honolulu about two years 
ago, en route to his home in Siam. His 
father is president of the Christian College 
at Bangkok. 

Mr. McClure was on his way to Chicago, 
where he contemplated taking a course in 
Dr. White’s Bible School. He had planned 
to specialize along industrial lines before 
taking up his life work in Siam. He visited 
in Honolulu for a fortnight before sailing 
for San Francisco, a part of the time at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Theo. Richards. 
Mr. McClure was a young man of high 
ideals and was universally liked and re- 
spected. St 


Ways And Means Committee 


Inaugurating this new standing commit- 
tee of the Board, the following resolution 
was passed at the meeting June 10: 

“The Ways and Means Committee 
shall consist of at least five members, 
with the right to increase the number 
if desired; it shall be required, how- 
ever, that each of the permanent com- 
mittees for which appropriation is made 
in the annual budget and each aid so- 
ciety shall be represented in its mem- 
bership, both secretary and treasurer 
being ex-oficio members. 

“The duties of this committee shall 
be to devise and carry into effect meth- 
ods for raising funds for the entire 
work of the Board. It should have to 
do with the formation of the annual 
budget, recommending apportionment 
of expenditures to the various branches 
of the Board’s work. All readjust- 
ments of the budget during the year 
should be passed on by this committee, 
together with questions involving rela- 
tions with the various aid societies.” 

It was voted that the following per- 
sons serve on the Ways and Means 
Committee: Messrs. Erdman for the 
Hawaiian Committee; Atherton for the 
English-Portuguese Committee ; Ai for 
the Chinese Committee; F. Scudder for 
the Japanese Committee; Lydgate of 
Kauai, Dodge of Maui and Baker of 


Hawaii. 
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Maunaolu Seminary 


For the large part of the year the enroll- 


ment has filled all the room. The daily 
work has gone on in the spirit of efficiency 
and character building. Miss Heusner and 
her teachers keep in very close personal 
touch with the pupils. The effect of this 
is showing month by month in the subtle, 
yet deep change in the awakening spirit of 
the girls. The atmosphere of the school is 
truly homelike. 

“The Feast of the Red Corn,” an Ameri- 
can Indian operetta, was given at the an- 
nual concert. In front of Baldwin Hall a 
glen was arranged with trees and branches, 
Many dried leaves strewed the ground. 
The tepees, the campfire and logs made a 
charming setting for the Indian legend of 
the Wanta tribe. Songs, choruses and 
dances were interwoven in the plot. The 
whole was given under the direction of Miss 
Alice Bond, who has had charge of the 
music during the past year. The khaki and 
bright-colored costumes were made by the 
sewing classes under the direction of Miss 
Mary Lay. 

Throughout the interpretation was sym- 
pathetic and discriminating. Lydia Kapu 
acted the part of the old squaw. Elizabeth 
Kamai was the queen, dignified and grace- 
ful, in all her brilliant color and finery. 
Impee Light, who played pranks on every 
one, was represented by Lydia Kaimuoloa 
of Kohala. For the many who were pres- 
ent the splendid rendering, the catchy cho- 
ruses, the fine acting and plaintive solos, 
were greatly enhanced by the background 
of West Maui, the twinkling lights on the 


isthmus and the moonlight streaming on the 


ocean. 7 


Home-made ice cream, cake and candy 
were sold afterward. The net proceeds of 
the evening were a little more than $225.00 
for the school. 

June 6th was Commencement Day, and 
one long to be remembered. Six girls re- 
ceived their diplomas at the hand of the: 
Rev. R. B. Dodge in the name of the Trus- 
tees. The graduates are Julia Kapoi, Eliza- 
beth Kamai, Akiau Lam, Emily Naue, 
Elizabeth Rochfort and Esther Stephson. 
The Rev. Akaiko Akana of Honolulu gave 
a clear, thoughtful address on “Work.” 
Mr. Akana drew illustrations from his own 
student experiences. The address was a 
sane plea and a real inspiration for a life of 
efficiency and usefulness. 


The music was 
unusually good. 


Pata Community House. 


East Maui has entered upon a new era 
in social life and activities. With the com- 
pletion of the new Community House op- 
portunity was opened for the sane expres- 
sion of wholesome impulses under a non- 
commercial control. The people are now 
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wondering how they ever got along with- 
out it. The ‘auditorium seats three hundred 
people, but is none too large for some of 
the gatherings. The stage is large, but is 
proving inadequate for the numbers of the 
various castes of amateur theatricals. 

The old-time monthly Literary has out- 
grown even the most commodious homes. 
The former custom of riding horseback anc 
dressing up after one got to the place of 
entertainment has fully passed away. “This 
is the age of cars and good roads. A Colo- 
nial party, with many fine costumes, was 
given on Washington’s Birthday. A bur- 
lesque of the “Landing of the Pilgrims” was 
staged by Harry Washburn Baldwin. In 
this play the Pilgrims were greeted by the 
quarantine doctor in his toy automobile. 
Mrs. Dora von Tempsky costumed and 
trained eight couples for the stately minuet. 
The following month a Japanese party was 
given. Japanese boys from the Haiku 
camp gave a most interesting exhibition of 
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wrestling. Geisha girls rendered their 
songs with motions that interpreted the 
spirit of the production. 

On June 12th “The Mikado” was given 
by Maui talent. Some forty people took 
part. Upon request the opera was repeated 
a few days later in Wailuku. This was 
under the direction of Harry Washburn 
Baldwin, who also directs the weekly sing- 
ing class which is part of the Community 
idea. 


One evening each week the Maui Cadets 
gather for drill and fellowship, under the 
leadership of Mr. E. J. Walker and Mr. 
Frank B. Cameron. ‘The House ts open to 
all ideas and movements which are primarily 
educational. 


The Sunday school has grown in numbers 
and average attendance since there is room 
enough for all the classes. The church ac- 
tivities have also increased in number and 
variety. —A.C. B. 


A FRUITFUL LIFE 


NOSE EE) death ao tau lrancisemeyy 
Damon on June 22, 1915, Hawaii 
lost one of her foremost citizens. And 


while the Territors mourns the passing 
of one of her most public-spirited men, 
certain great institutions owing their in- 
ception to his broad vision stagger under 


the blow, even while glorying in the 
strength to which they have attained. 
Mid-Pacific Institute, Fort Street Chi- 


nese Church, the Free Kindergarten As- 
sociation, Beretania Settlement and a com- 
plement of Japanese churches and schools 
are among the now thriving institutions 
which may be said to have had their be- 


ginnings in the fertile brain of Mr. 
Damon. 
Mr. Damon’s special work, as is well 


known, was for the Chinese, whose lan- 
guage and customs he made a_ special 
‘study. Of his inauguration to the Chi- 
nese work under the Board of the Ha- 
waiian. Evangelical Association, the an- 
nual report of 1882 says in part: 


“In accordance with the vote of the 
Evangelical Association in 1880, this 
Board has succeeded in securing at last 
a man well qualified in every way to 
superintend our evangelical work among 
the Chinese on these Islands. Mr. F. W. 
Damon has accepted the invitation of this 
Board to take up this department of work, 
and is laboring with great enthusiasm :n 
the cause. He has secured the services of 
Ho Ah Pui, the former colporteur on 
Kauai, as a teacher, and has already made 
such progress in learning the Chinese lan- 
guage as to be able to converse quite read- 


ily in it. He has visited all the Chinese 
on the Islands of Oahu and Kauai, and 
has had the general supervision of the 
Chinese work in Honolulu since. entering 
upon the work last October.” 


The Damon home on Chaplain lane was 
thrown open by Mr. and Mrs. Damon in 
1892 as a Chinese school. It was here 
that thé young Chinese in Hawaii were 
siven their first lessons in English. ‘This 
was the beginning of Mills School, in 
which Mr. and Mrs. Damon later hela 
the joint principalship. ° 

With the coming of Mr. Merrill a 
number of years later, and the removal 
of the school to Manoa Valley, Mr. and 
Mrs. Damon withdrew from the active 
supervision, but in 1912, when Mr. Mer- 
rill, owing to ill-health, resigned as prin- 
cipal, Mr. Damon again assumed the bur- 
den. In July of that year he suffered a 
general nervous breakdown and was forced 
to leave the Islands. From this illness he 
never fully recovered, his death at Moana- 
lua last month coming after a tedious and 
unsuccessful quest for health in California. 


Mr. Damon took the keenest interest in 
educational and religious work of every 
worthy kind. He was a member of the 
Board of Trustees of Punahou for fifteen 
years, and was president of the Board of 
Managers of Mid-Pacific Institute, which 
was created with the union of MiAills 
School and Kawaiahao Seminary. He was 
the originator of the plan to organize the 
Fort Street Chinese Church, and may also 
be said to have been the founder of Bere- 
tania Mission, as ‘that community center 
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was the outgrowth of his work for Chinese 
in the Kauluwela district. For many 
years he was a member of the editorial 
board of THe FRrrenp, founded by his 
father. 

While engaged particularly in work for 
the Chinese, Mr. Damon’s heart was too 
large to be satisfied with work for any 
one nationality. As soon as a few Japan- 
ese came to the Islands, Mr. and Mrs. 
Damon became interested in their welfare. 
They fitted up a room for them on the 
corner of Nuuanu and Beretania streets, 
and with that admirable skill and charm 
which gave them approach to all, they 
threw about these sons of Nippon social 
and educational influences which led later 
to larger organized work for them. 

Having established a Chinese Students’ 
Association which met with great success, 
Mr. Damon later organized a similar as- 
sociation among Japanese students. It was 
also largely because of his faith in the 
brotherhood of the races that Japanese boys 
were admitted to Mills School. This 
school has since gained distinction in Japan, 
from which country young men introduced 
by Count Okuma and others of the high- 
est influence in government and education 
have come as Peace Scholarship Students, 
imbued with the ideal of international 
friendship and peace. 

Francis Williams Damon was born in 


Honolulu on December 10, 1852. He 
was the son of Rev. and Mrs. Samuel 
Chenery Damon, descendants of early 


church workers in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, and pioneer missionaries in Ha- 
His father was Seaman’s Chaplain 
for many years, editor and publisher of 
THE Friend, and pastor of the Old 
Bethel Church, which stood at the corner 
of King and Bethel streets for many years. 
The young man was first educated in the 
schools of Honolulu, and later attended 
Amherst College. The year of his gradu- 
ation he was appointed to the chair of lan- 
guages at Punahou and held this position 
until 1876. In 1877 he went to Berlin 
as secretary and interpreter for Henry A. 
P. Carter, then Hawaiian Minister at the 
German imperial court. He continued in 
this capacity for twe years, and remained 
the third year as charge d’ffairs. 

While in Europe he traveled extensively, 
his friends in Hawaii following him in a 
series of highly entertaining articles which 
he wrote for THe FrRienp. 


wail. 


Mr. Damon returned from Europe to 
Hawaii by way of India and China. In: 
China he made a deep study of the lan- 
guage and customs of the people. In Can- 
ton he met the girl who shortly after was 
to become his wife and life partner. In 


‘strangers only. 
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1884 Mr. Damon visited China again, to 
continue his studies among the Chinese 
people. On May 1 of that year he was 
married to Miss Mary Happer, daughter 
of Rev. and Mrs. A. P. Happer, Ameri- 
can missionaries among the Chinese. Mr. 
Damon’s parents were with him on this 
trip. Miss Happer’s father, assisted by 
Mr. Damon’s father, performed the mar- 
riage ceremony. 

The newly married couple came to Ho- 


-nolulu soon after, both eminently fitted 


for the life work which was then begin- 
ning to interest them. 

Mr. Damon started the first kindergar- 
ten in Honolulu in connection with his 
church work among the Chinese. He 
became impressed with the good such a 
work might do among all nationalities, 
and later started Hawaiian and Japanese 
kindergartens. In the enlargement of his 
plan he was assisted by Mrs. H. C. Cole- 
man and later by the Woman’s Board of 
Missions, under whose auspices rooms were 
fitted up in Queen Emma Hall. 

There are people in all parts of the 
world who will hear with keen regret of 
the passing of the genial gentleman who 
greeted them, though perfect strangers, 
with such genuine cordiality and such 
eager desire to make their one day in 
Honolulu a red leter day, that they have 
forever after held Honolulu and Mr. 
Damon among the most delightful of their 
recollections. Perhaps this cordiality of his 
towards strangers is not so widely known 


here as to make it out of place to give an 


illustration. It was his custom to extend 
by letter to people on steamers a Christian 
greeting and an offer of service to help 
them see the sights of the city, including 
the Christian work being done here. Those 
who accepted his kind offer would be en- 
tertained for a few minutes at his house 
on Chaplain lane, by himself and his 
charming wife, until arrangements could 
be made with stage-drivers to show them 
what could be seen within the time at their 
disposal and provision made for their 


lunch. “Hawaii never had a better promo- 


tion committee than Mr. and Mrs. Damon, 
though they served in that capacity not for 
business’ sake, but in large-hearted human 
sympathy. 

Nor did they show their hospitality to 
In recent years on their 
Island home they sought to share its at- 
tractions with all whom they knew; chil- 
dren were cordially invited to come often 
to go crabbing or boating; friends were 
often asked to enjoy an afternoon in their 
lanai. The Chinese Students’ Alliance held 
many spirited meetings in this hospitable 
home. . : 
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The Funeral 


Floral tributes were notable for beauty 
and profusion. ‘The pulpit and choir loft 
of Central Union Church were banked 
with the rarest of the season’s flowers, each 
emblem and bouquet a sincere tribute to 
the life of the deceased. 

Seated in the pulpit were Dr. Doremus 
Scudder and Rev. Orramel H. Gulick, Rev. 
Tse Ke Yuen, Rev. Lo Yuet Fo, Rev. 
Chong How Fo, Rev. T. Hori and Rev. T. 
Okumura. 

The opening hymn, “Jesus, Lover of My 
Soul,” was sung by a chorus of Kawaiahao 
Seminary girls. A strikingly beautiful ef- 
fect was gained by seating the singers in 
the rear of the church, the soft strains of 
the music seeming to steal from a great 
distance. The reading of Scripture pas- 
sages was by Rev. Chong and Rev. Tse, 
each in his own dialect. Passages of Scrip- 
ture and exalted poetry were read by Dr. 
Scudder, preceding the prayer in English, 
also by Dr. Scudder. The closing hymn, 
“Rock of Ages,” was sung by the Kawaia- 
hao chorus. Benediction was pronounced 
by Rev. O. H. Gulick. 

At the grave Dr. Scudder read the com- 
mittal service, and a prayer was offered by 
Rev. Lo. 

Floral tributes, conveyed the 
church, completely covered the last resting 
place of Francis Williams Damon, making 
of it a thing of prophetic, living beauty. 


from 
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The Chinese Memorial 


Touching tributes to the life of Mr. 
Damon came from the Chinese, large num- 
bers of whom attested personally to the 
love and respect they felt. After the serv- 
ice at Central Union Church these loyal 
people gained permission of Mrs. Damon 
to hold a memorial of their own, it being 
their wish to conduct a service at the Fort 
Street Chinese Church, where Mr. Damon 
had taught so many years. 

Arrangements were made for the fol- 
lowing Sunday, and at 3 o’clock the church 
was filled. Members of the Damon family 
were the only Americans present. ‘The 
pulpit was occupied by Rev. Ise Ke Yuen, 
Mr. Wong Tso Ting, Rev. Lo Yuet Fo 
and Rev. Chong How Fo. 

The decorations were exquisite, being 
of lilies and other white flowers. In front 
of the pulpit a large picture of Mr. Damon 
was embedded in fragrant white. Masses 
of bloom covered the altar. 

Miss Alice Wong, at the organ, played 
a funeral dirge as the family entered and 
took seats in the front of the church. The 
opening prayer by Rev. Tse was followed 
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by a Scripture reading by Mr. Chong. 
The address was delivered by Mr. Wong, 
after which Mr. Ho Fung and Mr. C. K. 
Ai spoke briefly in response to a general 
invitation from the pulpit. A feature of 
the service was the singing of “Peace, Per- 
fect Peace,’ by Kawaiahao Seminary girls, 
all of whom were of Chinese extraction. 
Hymns sung’ by the congregation were 
“Rock of Ages” and “Jesus, Lover of My 
Soul.” 

At the conclusion of the service those in 
the audience were invited to shake hands 
with members of the family. Unashamed 
of their tears, aged men and women came 
forward, eagerly mingling with those of 
the younger generation, who in gratitude 
are reaping the fruits of Mr. Damon’s 
labors for a broad education. 

At the grave the flowers from this serv- 
ice displaced those taken from Central 
Union Church on. the day of the funeral. 


AN INTERNATIONAL FLAG 


The Pan-American Financial Confer- 
ence, largely composed of business men, was 
recently convened in Washington. An ad- 
journed session was held in Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia, and the members, seated 
in the chairs of the signers of our immortal 
Declaration, listened to and adopted a new 
Declaration of Independence by Mayor 
Blankenburg of Philadelphia, affirming in 
substance that 

“The happiness of one people cannot be 
founded on the unhappiness of another. 

“Nor can the prosperity of a nation be 
built on the ruins of a weaker state. 

‘There must be equality of opportunity 
for nations as for individuals. 

“And the seas must be free for all na- 
tions.” 

The use of an international flag was 
then recommended, with the hope that some 
great government will call the nations to- 
gether to decide what activities can be pro- 
tected by that flag. 

Then, going to the house of a grand- 
daughter of Betsy Ross, the maker of the 
first American Flag, they unfurled there 
a flag prepared by this lady, consisting of 
a five-pointed star in blue on a field of solid 
white, as a new International Flag. 


Oe te 
me Me ye 


In the Yakima Valley a farm hand was 
called into the house by his boss during a 
shower. “But a little sprinkle doesn’t bother 
me,” the man protested. “I can work along 
just the same.” “That isn’t the point,” 
said the farmer. “Next time it showers you 
come right into the house. I want every 
drop on my land.”—Boston Transcript. 
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Resolution on the Death of Francis Williams Damon 


Adopted by the Board of the Hawaiian Evan- 
gelical Association at its meeting, July 9, 1915. 


Whereas, the death of our late brother and co-worker, Francis Williams Damon, 
has taken from among’ us an earnest, faithful and loyal worker in the cause of Christ; 
and 

Whereas, his constant thought and prayer was for the upbuilding of Christian 
life and character, to which end he devoted his time and strength unselfishly, espe- 
cially along the lines of the education and evangelization of the Chinese people in 
Hawaii; and 

Whereas, his long connection with the Hawaiian Board and the various branches 
of its work has borne abundant fruit and his removal is deeply felt by all who were 
associated with him; therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the Board of the Hawaiian Evangelical Association hereby make 
this expression of its appreciation of the long and valued services of Mr. Damon in 
many activities of the work, and record the sorrow felt by all the members on ac- 
count of his death, which removes from us a helpful and faithful friend and citizen; 
and further be it 

Resolved, that this Resolution be spread upon the permanent records of the 
Board and a copy be sent to the sorrowing family, with the prayer that the peace 
which passeth all understanding may keep their hearts and minds in the love of 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
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RESOLUTION, 
Adopted by the Board of Managers of the Mid-Pacific Institute, Friday, July 2. 


Whereas, in the mysterious providence of God, our beloved brother and co-worker, 
Francis W. Damon has been removed from our midst by death; and 

Whereas, it was his prophetic vision which gave birth to Mills School on its 
broad basis, with opportunities for far-reaching service; and 

Whereas, he welcomed with enthusiasm the plan of uniting Kawaiahao Seminary, 
the Okumura Home School and Mills into the Mid-Pacific Institute, and gave him- 
self with self-sacrificing devotion and indefatigable toil to the development of the 
joint enterprise which has now attained such large proportions and extended influ- 
ence; and 

Whereas, by constantly maintaining the principle of inter-racial brotherhood 
which he loved to enunciate in the words of the Chinese sage, that ‘““‘Within the 
four seas all men are brothers,” he was, both in the Institute and in the community, 
one of our strongest forces for welding together in mutual co-operation on behalf 
of the common weal our polyracial population; therefore, be it 

Resolved, that this Board now place on record this expression of its high and 
grateful appreciation of the services rendered the Institute by our noble and faithful 
Brother, Francis W. Damon, the memory of whose devoted life will abide with us 
as a precious legacy, while the Institute itself, we believe, will continue, not only 
to bear the impress of his master hand, but perpetuate as well the spirit of his splen- 
did devotion to a noble cause; and be it further 

Resolved, that a copy of this resolution be spread on the minutes of the Mid- 
Pacific Institute and a copy be forwarded to the members of his family, with whom 
this Board deeply sympathizes in the hour of their sore bereavement, praying that 
the all-sufficient grace of the Divine Father may be richly and abundantly supplied 


them. 


The advocates of advancing Honolulu 
can take a renewed lease on their 


“time” there is a greater daylight period for work- 
theories from the news that Detroit clocks ing and for recreation. We'll see the same 
have been set ahead one hour. Detroit or- hour advance here some day. We failed 
ganized a “More Daylight Club’ ’and ham- only for the time being. It takes time to 


mered away at the matter over a period of 
several years, with the result that Detroit 
has adopted Eastern Standard time, and 
after being in operation since May 15th, 


educate people out of an old rut. 
lulu” 


merce). 


no one knows the difference except that 


—“‘Hono- 
(official organ of Chamber of Com- 
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[An Appeal From Japan 


With the dread disease within her own 
confines, Hawaii not only makes generous 
provision for the treatment of leprosy, but 
is keenly sympathetic toward those afflicted 

It is highly probable, therefore, that the 
appeal made by Miss H. Riddell, in charge 
of the Kumamoto Hospital of the Resur- 
rection of Hope at Kumamoto, South Japan, 
will meet a hearty response in the home- 
land of the afHicted’father. If no one con- 
templating a trip to Japan will volunteer to 
bring the child to Hawaii, doubtless finan- 
cial assistance would result in a satisfactory 
arrangement with some one. now in the 
Orient. 

Miss Riddell tells the story as follows: 

“The little child for whom I am 

making a special appeal was born in the 
hospital two years ago on 23d March. 
He is an American subject, inasmuch 
as his mother is American and his 
father Hawaiian. Both parents are 
very bad cases of leprosy. “They came 
to Japan some years ago quite independ- 
ently of each other, and each by the 
advice of doctors who sent them to the 
hot springs of Kusatsu, where they first 
met. They were very solitary, sur- 
rounded by lepers of a strange nation 
and cut off by their disease from those 
who spoke their own tongue; and they 
married. “The marriage took place in 
Yokohama and they tried to return to 
his people in Hawaii, but by that time 
the disease was very apparent and no 
ship could take them and obtain a clean 
bill of health. They were stranded 
both for funds and friends, and I was 
glad to give them a home in the hos- 
pital. “They have a charming little 
house in the grounds built by Ameri- 
can money, but I want to send this 
little boy to his grand-parents in Ha- 
waii while he is still young enough to 
have a chance in life if separated from 
dangerous surroundings. He is a per- 
fectly normal, healthy child, of no dan- 
ger to anyone. Of the thousands who 
visit Japan, if one kind heart would 
undertake to see him safely to Hono- 
lulu a great service would be done.” 

A Honolulan who missed the Peace Pa- 
geant when it was presented on Alexander 
Field, writes that she saw the pictures in 
San Francisco and “felt quite appeased.” “I 
never fully realized the beauty of Rocky 
Hill before,” she writes. 

“The best way to raise missionary money: 
Put your hand in your pocket, get a good 


grip on it, then raise it!” 
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eee received for the Memorial Building amount to $58,458.00. Pledges of $7,250.00 together with $7,500.00 to be raised by 
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Hawaiian Board Building a Memorial To Mission Fathers 


the Cousins’ Society, make an additional $14,750.00, leaving $16,792.00 yet to be raised in order to reach $90,000.00, esti- 


mated as cost of building and equipment. 


One of the big days in connection with 
the annual meeting of the Hawaiian Evan- 
gelical Association will be Saturday, July 
17th, when the corner-stone of the Memo- 
rial Building will be laid. 


The program as outlined provides for the 
participation of a minister from one of the 
Portuguese, Chinese, Japanese and Hawa- 
iian Churches under the Board. Rev. Ka- 
hoku, who is to pronounce the benediction, 
is the oldest Hawaiian pastor in the service 
of the Board. 

The committee in charge is composed of 
A. C. Alexander, chairman; Rev. O. H. 

. Gulick, Rev. H. L. Hopwood, Rev. H. P. 
Judd and Miss Agnes Judd, the latter rep- 
resenting the Cousins’ Society. 


The program follows: 


hy Sled kaa aa Kawaiahao Seminary Girls 
DmyOcatwon +..-...--.---.--....-- Rev. A. V. Soares 
Scripture Reading ........ Rev. Tse Kei Yuen 
Wee) Rev. T. Okumura 


Financial Statement from Hawaiian 


Board and Cousins’ Society ............ 
pas eee od... F. J. Lowrey 

Hymn, “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ 
| Name” 
ai ® Led by Kawaiahao Seminary Girls 
LIV ES RA oe Dr. D. Scudder 


Laying of Corner-stone and Address .... 
DS. See Rev. O. H. Gulick 


Beacdictien 1a _-.- Rev. J. M. Kahoku 


The Cousins’ Share 
(From the 1915 Report of the H. M.C.S8.) 


The Cousins have for years past been 
working and planning for a Missionary 
Memorial Building, to be erected on the 
Chamberlain grounds. Now comes the 
proposition from the Hawaiian Board to 
join with them in the erection of a Memo- 
rial Building on the opposite side of King 
street from the Old Mission Home. 

We are to raise at least $15,000, the first 
$7500 of which shall be used for the resto- 
ration of the Old Chamberlain House to 
its original state, to be later furnished. with 
old “‘mission used” furniture. 

The second $7500 shall be given to the 
Hawaiian Board’s Memorial Building, in 
which we shall have the free use of a vault 
and adjoining rooms on the second floor, 
and will become the trusted custodians of 
the old records of the mission as long as we 
occupy the building. 


2, o, * 
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A New War Thrill 


The people of Europe are getting tired 
of being shoved to the front like cattle to 
the stockyards. 

STOCKYARDS OUT OF DATE. 


They have conceived the notion that it 
will be well, by way of change, to go back 
to an ancient practice of choosing a cham- 
pion from each side to settle the issues in 
dispute. 


It is admitted that war is a game that 
men will never give up, but its rules can 
be changed. There is no thrill any more, 
even to the most bloodthirsty, in the game 
as it is played today. We want to see some 
of the old dash in it, or give it up for good. 

Now we have it. The people will turn 
spectators, and the kings shall have their 
turn. 


A TOURNAMENT OF KINGS, 


The program of sports is arranged in a 
rising scale of popular appreciation, reach- 
ing its climax in a contest for the dominion 
of the upper air. . 

First Event—Storming the Trenches. 

Second Event—Gas Bomb Throwing. 

Third Stunt—Aeroplane Contest. 

Final—Federation of the World. 

—F.S. S. 


My o% 6% 
eo Me Oe 


H. P. Wood---Promoter 


Always ready to help the booster, not 
merely with advice and promotion litera- 
ture, but with the most cordial support and 
cooperative interest. 

Always agreeable and ready to show a 
kindness. 

Always a living exemplification of Ha- 
waii’s spirit of hospitality. 

Perhaps some won’t miss him from the 
Promotion Committee rooms, but we will. 


—F. S. S. 
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Charles R. Bishop---Philanthropist 


Mr. Bishop as Hawaii remembers him. 


A METEORIC career, calculated to 
spell disaster to an unformed char- 
acter, brought to Charles R. Bishop ready 
sympathy, a passion for helping others. 

Mr. Bishop came of New England stock, 
a fact to which may be attributed the un- 
swerving purpose of his life. He was born 
January 25, 1822, at Glenn Falls, N. Y., 
and came to Hawai in 1846: From an 
unpretentious start in business he came to 
command a powerful influence in both pub- 
lic and private affairs. 

Orphaned in his early childhood, Mr. 
Bishop went to live with his grand-parents, 
attending the local grammar school. His 
first real employment was at the age of 
fifteen, when he left home, went to a 
neighboring village and began work in a 
country store. He also was employed for 
a time on a farm, and when he was twenty 
became a salesman and bookkeeper in a 
store at Sandy Hill. Here he formed a 
friendship with William L. Lee, a gradu- 
ate of the University of Norwich and later 
of Harvard Law School, a friendship that 


was destined to take the two youths to- 
gether half around the world. 

It was in 1845, four years before Cali- 
fornia became the mecca for gold-seekers, 
that the eyes of the two youths were turned 
westward. Oregon was at that time in 
the limelight as a point of dispute in the 
settlement of boundary claims between 
Great Britain and the United States. The 
chums decided that the West was the com- 
ing country; so on February 23, 1846, they 
sailed away from Newburyport on the lit- 
tle brigantine Henry, which was to round 
the Horn, touch at Honolulu, and thence 
set her course for Oregon. By the first of 
July she was to be at her destination. 

Here fate stepped in, with the elements 
as its co-conspirators. “The voyage was a 
stormy one, the vessel was tossed about at 
the mercy of the waves, and upon reaching 
St. Colhermies, Brazil, she put into port 
for safety. In October, eight months after 
she sailed from Newburyport, the brigan- 
tine reached Honolulu. The weather was 
still bad, and young Bishop and Lee de- 
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cided to remain in Hawaii until the spring 
following. 

Before a week had passed the lure of 
Hawaii was upon them. Lee, with his. 
legal training, started practising and soon 
became superior judge, and later chief jus- 
tice of the supreme court. The United 
States consul needed a secretary and Mr. 
Bishop got the place. This he held until 
the word went out in 1849 that Califor- 
nia’s mountains and valleys were fairly 
reeking with gold. Mr. Bishop got the 
mining fever and was for completing the 
voyage as originally plannedt Here is 
where Judge Lee undoubtedly did his 
friend a great service, for he persuaded 
him to remain in the Islands. Shortly 
afterward he became collector-general of 
customs for the kingdom, going from this 
into the mercantile business with W. A. 
Aldrich as his partner. 

For the next five years the business was 
carried on. But meanwhile Mr. Bishop, 
in looking over the field, had seen the need 
of a banking institution, so the firm of 
Bishop & Company was organized. <A 
small room was rented and Mr. Bishop 
acted as bookkeeper, cashier, paying teller 
and janitor. Partly because of his per- 
sonal integrity, the business prospered, and 
at length Mr. Bishop decided that Hawaii 
would be his future home. 


MARRIES PRINCESS BERNICE, 


On June 4, 1850, he entered upon the 
second phase of his interesting career, for 
this was the date of his marriage to Prin- 
cess Bernice Pauahi Paki, beautiful de- 
scendant of King Kamehameha I of Ha- 
wail. He was almost at once offered the 
place of minister of finance, which he de- 
clined. Subsequently, however, he took a 
seat in the lower branch of the Legislature, 
and in 1860 was made a nobleman and a 
member of the upper house of the Legis- 
lature for life. Upon the death of King 
Kamehameha V, whose adviser Mr. Bishop 
had been, Mrs. Bishop was offered the 
throne, but did not accept. Lunalilo was 
elected then, and Mr. Bishop was placed 
at the head of the ministry, a position he 
occupied when the United States was mak- 
ing its bids for the cession of Pearl Har- 
bor.. Mr. Bishop, with his royal wife, in 
1876-8 went abroad and was presented at 
the courts of Queen Victoria, Pope Pius 
IX and other European royalties. 


HIS MANY PHILANTHROPIES. - 


Mrs. Bishop died in 1884, leaving an 
estate valued at $3,000,000, which was — 
turned over to what are known as the 
Kamehameha Schools, for the advancement 
of the young people of Hawaii. Mr. 
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Bishop, also widely known for his philan- 
thropy, built the famous $1,000,000 Bishop 
Museum at Honolulu and made gifts to 
several schools and colleges, besides placing 
nearly three-quarters of a million in a 
fund for the support of the museum and 
the schools. His fortune came from bank- 
ing and plantations, in several of which 
he owned stock in different parts of the 
Islands. 

Deprived of the society of his wife, Mr. 
Bishop began making frequent trips to the 
United States, and at length, in 1894, he 
sold his interests in Hawaii, moved to San 
_ rancisco, and, becoming interested in the 
Bank of California, was made its vice- 
president. 


Memorial Service Revives Royal 
Custom 


Memorial services for the late Charles 
R. Bishop were held at Kawaiahao Church 
at 3 o’clock on the afternoon of June 23d. 


The ashes arrived the previous day, on 
the steamer Matsonia, and were taken at 
once to Kawaiahao Church, where the old 
name-chants--of the Kamehamehas were 
sung. 
observed for the first time in the case of a 
white man connected with the Kamehameha 
dynasty since the lying in state of the body 
of John Young, Kamehameha the Great’s 
trusted friend and adviser, nearly a hundred 
years ago. 

Hawaiian royalty, represented by Queen 
Liliuokalani in person; leaders in church 
work, representatives of the foremost busi- 
ness houses of the city, of educational insti- 
tutions, federal officials, including army and 
navy, representatives of the territorial and 
municipal governments and hundreds of citi- 
zens, men and women, in private life filled 
the ancient Hawaiian church to do honor 
by their presence to the memory of Ha- 
waii’s great philanthropist and well-loved 
citizen. 

The metal urn containing the ashes of 
the deceased, and which was in turn placed 
in a mahogany case, reposed on a stand in 
front of the pulpit. This was surrounded 
by a mass of beautiful calla lilies, priceless 
‘royal feather kahilis standing mute guard 
over all. To the right of the great organ, 
over which Miss Hattie Ayau presided, 
stood a number of the Daughters of Ha- 


- waiian Warriors, with rich feather capes, 


the insignia of ‘the order, drooping from 
their shoulders, mantle-like. To the left 
' were members of the Order of the Daugh- 
ters of Hawaii. The choir was hidden in 
a mass of ferns, palms, beautiful magnolias 
and calla and other lilies. 


The kahili waving ceremony was 
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As the Queen took her seat the honorary 
pallbearers entered from the vestry and sat 
to the left of the central aisle. The pall- 
bearers were Hon. W. O. Smith, Judge 
Sanford B. Dole, A. W. T. Bottomley, 
P. C. Jones, Delegate J. K. Kalanianaole, 
Fred W. Beckley, F. W. Macfarlane, W. 
M. Alexander, Henry Smith and Prof. 
A .F. Griffiths. 

A quartet, composed of Arthur Wall, first 
tenor; Dudley French, of the Kamehameha 
School for Boys, second tenor; George A. 
Brown, first bass, and Leslie French, of 
Punahou Academy, second bass, sang “Still, 
Still With Thee,” their voices blending 
harmoniously. 

Following a Scripture reading, Rev. H. 
H. Parker, pastor of Kawaiahao Church, 
spoke feelingly of the great man, whom he 
had known in life as one beloved all over 
Hawaii. Mr. Parker said that it was 
twenty-one years since he had last seen Mr. 
Bishop. He as then leaving Hawaii to 
take up his residence in California. 

“He spoke to me feelingly about his dead 
wife, the Princess Bernice Pauahi, and of 
the special interest she always had felt dur- 
ing her life for the young people of her 
race,’ said Mr. Parker, recounting this last 
conversation with Mr. Bishop. 

“Tf I should say anything about Mr. 
Bishop, I would talk to the young people 
of Hawaii, especially the young Hawaiians, 
of Mr. Bishop and the Princess, his wife, 
and their great life work for the youth of 
this land.” 

Mr. Parker said that no man more up- 
right, straightforward and honest had he 
ever known than Mr. Bishop. 

“There was no fuss, no sham, no double- 
dealing about him. His word could always 
be depended upon,” said the speaker. ‘“‘Up- 
right, square and fearless, he was a man 
in his every word and action. He was al- 
ways loyal to right; he never believed in 
doing wrong that right might come of it. 

“The royal Hawaiian motto, ‘Ua mau ke 
€a o ka aina i ka pono,’ ‘the life of the land 
is established in righteousness,’ was no mere 
sentiment with Mr. Bishop. He believed 
in it and in his everyday life carried out its 
injunction. Mr. Bishop was human; he 
was humane. He was always sober and 
serious. His austere appearance gave one 
the idea that he was entirely unapproach- 
able. “This was not so; he was most ap- 
proachable, in fact. 

“T cannot say that he is dead... He is 
only away. His spirit is here. The work 
for good that he did in life will abide with 
us. Asa philanthropist, I have known none 
greater than he.” 


Mr. 


Parker closed his address with a 


prayer. Rev. H. K. Poepoe, pastor of the 
Kaumakapili Church, who occupied the pul- 
pit jointly with Mr. Parker, the pastor, 
gave an address in Hawaiian. He spoke 
of the life work of the deceased; of the 
good that he did in life and that now en- 
dures to the benefit of the human race. 


The quartet next sang “Peace, Perfect 
Peace,” after which Rev. Mr. Parker pro- 
nounced a short benediction. 


Arrived at the mausoleum grounds, the 
Queen’s automobile was the only one al- 
lowed to enter, the funeral cortege walking 
afoot. The Royal Hawaiian Band, led by 
Prof. Henri Berger, played a number of 
funeral dirges while the procession filed into 
the grounds. This was Prof. Berger’s last 
official act in connection with the band that 
he has led for upward of forty years. He 
retired on July Ist, having been pensioned 
by the last Legislature. 

The ceremony at the tomb of the Kame- 
hamehas was short and simple. ‘The urn 
was carried into the tomb by the pallbearers 
and placed by Prince Kalanianaole on the 
cofin of, Mr. Bishop’s wife, the Princess 
Bernice Pauahi, while Rev. Mr. Parker pro- 
nounced a short benediction. “The pallbear- 
ers and Mr. Parker filed out of the resting 
place of kings, the heavy metal doors were 
shut and bolted. This marked the placing 
of the ashes of the late Charles R. Bishop 
in their last earthly resting place. 


Flags were at half mast throughout the 
city during the afternoon, over public build- 
ings, courts, government offices, and most of 
the important business houses were closed. 

een 
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Hale and hearty, Mr. and Mrs. O. H. 
Gulick celebrated the sixtieth anniversary 
of their marriage May 19. So far as is 
known, Mr. and Mrs. Gulick are the only 
couple to have celebrated this unusual event 
in Hawaii. They were showered with con- 
gratulations and messages of good-will. 
Through the kindness of Mr. Theodore 
Richards they spent the day at Kaneohe, 
having as their guests Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
W. Andrews and Miss Julia Gulick. The 
day was especially memorable to Mrs. An- 
drews, who, although an old resident, had 
never before visited the Koolau side of the 
Island: A splendid dinner and a visit to 
the Coral Gardens in a glass-bottomed boat 
were pleasant features of the day. A beau- 
tiful piece of coral is treasured by Mr. and 
Mrs. Gulick as a souvenir of the day. 


2 ? 
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Mr. Phillip H. Dodge of Tokyo, Japan, 
well known to the readers of THE FRIEND, 
is spending several weeks in Honolulu. He 
is accompanied by Mrs. Dodge. 
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Central Union News 


What Are You Thinking ? 


Talk Given at Children’s Day Exercises, 
Central Union Church, June 6. 


By Rev. A. A. EBERSOLE. 


DO not mean what are you thinking 


just now—but what are you in the habit 
of thinking, i. e. what thought comes into 
your mind most often. 

Oh, of course you think about a great 
many different things in a day’s time. 
Thoughts flow through the mind as water 
flows down a stream. Our thinking never 
stops except when we sleep, and then some- 
times we dream. 

And yet, there are certain thoughts that 
come back again and again. ‘They seem to 
separate themselves from the on-flowing 
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Nor is that all. If we let these same 
thoughts come back too often, after a while 
they came to be very bossy. They actually 
begin to take charge of our actions. We 
begin to do those very things which we have 
been thinking. 

That’s why I am asking you the ques- 
tion this morning. ‘What are you think- 
ing?” Because your thinking more than 
anything else determines what you are go- 
ing to be and what you are going to do. 

Long ago the wise man who wrote the 
Book of Proverbs said, ““As a man thinketh, 
within himself, so is he.” (Prov. 23:7.) 
And the best teacher I ever had used to 
express the same idea in this way: 

“What gets your attention, gets you.” 

So you see this is a tremendously import- 
ant question. If you and I care what kind 
of a person we are to be bye and bye, we 
had better see to it that we are thinking the 
right kind of thoughts now. It does mat- 
ter—I tell you it does matter what kind of 
thoughts one gets into the habit of thinking. 
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him—did stab him, I believe—and tried to 
rob him. When he was arrested and they 
asked him why he did it, he said he had 
been to a picture show where some desperate 
characters committed a holdup and a rob- 
bery, and he got to thinking he could do it 
too. The policemen say that they have no- 
ticed that whenever a moving picture that 
shows robberies has been running at one of 
the cheaper show houses for several nights 
they are likely to hear of stealing going on 
in the neighborhood. When wrong thoughts 
get started in boys’ minds wrong acts are 
certain to follow. 

2. Every now and then the community 
is shocked with the news that some one has 
gone wrong—betrayed his trust or taken 
money, it may be, that did not belong to 
him—and everybody asks, ‘““How in the 
world did he come to do it?” 

I'll tell you how the man who goes wrong 
always gets started. He gets to thinking 
what he could do with the money if he had 


stream of thinking and run back and come 
through the mind over and over again until 
at last we get very well acquainted with 
them. Because they do come back so often ile 
they sort of take possession of the mind, and 
other thoughts get crowded out. 


We don’t have to go very far to find 
illustrations of it, either. 
Did you read in the papers a few days 
ago about that boy, here in Honolulu, who 
held up a person with a knife—tried to stab 


it, how he might invest it and make more 
money with it. He allows himself in the 
secret of his own mind to scheme and plan 
how he can “‘borrow’—(for that is what 
he convinces himself it is)—the money with- 


(Continued on page 160.) 
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KOHALA GIRLS’ SCHOOL NEEDS PAINT 


By Rev. JoHn F. Cowan, 


For thirty years this school has done splendid work, with from 
fifty to sixty girls each year. These girls have come from all over 
the Island of Hawaii— Kona, Kau, Puna, Hilo, Hamakua, as 
well as from Kohala. This is the only girls’ manual-training 
boarding-school on the “Big Island.” 

Some of these girls become teachers; others. make good wives 
—the useful wife of the Chinese evangelist of Kohala is a Kohala 
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Graduates. 


Girls’ School graduate, so are a number of Hawaiian housewives. 
Some of the graduates of the Sewing Department and the Domes- 
tic Science Department are making a good showing. A last year’s 
graduate is assistant to the matron of Maunaolu Seminary, Maui. 
One of the three graduates of the Sewing Department this year 
is now doing sewing for the ladies of the district. One of our 
graduates of several years ago was office assistant to the late Miss 
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Pope of Kamehameha Girls’ School. Two of our late graduat- 
ing class will be in the Summer School this year, seeking certifi- 
cates to teach in the government schools. 

For thirty years this has been going on, and, with the grants 
from the Hawaiian Board, and other generous givers, we have 
been able to give over fifty girls a year valuable training, and 
keep the buildings in good repair. 

But last year, when the Hawaiian Board was obliged to cut 
down its grant, we closed the year with no money for repairs or 
painting. ‘This year it is the same, and, rather than have the old 
buildings fall into a shabby, disreputable condition and begin to 
rot away for want of protection from rain and sun, we make 
an appeal to those whom the present high price of sugar is en- 
riching, to lend a hand in this work. We need at least $500 
at once to paint the buildings and put them in repair for the 
opening in September next. Something can be raised here; but 
this district—indeed the Island—has no such ability to give as 
Honolulu has. Much of the proceeds of sugar grown here goes 
to Honolulu, or out of the district. The people of Kohala are 
always giving to the School: a Kohala man—Rev. Elias Bond— 
gave the ground and buildings outright. Now, in our stress of 
need, we ask for outside help. Ten dollars each from fifty givers, 
or a larger sum each from a smaller number, would tide us over 
this urgent need for repairs. 


We do not want, however, that any money given for this tem- 
porary relief shall prejudice an effort that we shall make later 
to secure funds for a new dormitory—much needed—and for such 
endowment of the school that we shall not have to live from hand 


to mouth each year, with the threatened calamity of closing our. 


doors if sugar goes below a certain price. 
He who gives quickly gives twice. 


, 
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A TIMELY EXPOSE 
JOHN W. WADMAN, 


Superintendent Anti-Saloon League of 
Hawaii. 
PON the advice of the Executive 
Committee at its monthly session, 
held June 10th, the Superintendent was 
authorized to secure counsel in order to 
bring to the attention of the Board of 
Liquor License Commissioners at their an- 
nual meeting, June 16th, when the peti- 
tions for the renewal of all licenses would 
be considered, certain facts known to the 
League regarding the notorious relations of 
the Honolulu Brewing and Malting Com- 
pany with the retail liquor traffic of the 
city and county of Honolulu. 
Counsel was therefore engaged and wit- 


-nesses subpoenaed, being put under oath in 


accordance with the new powers with which 
the License Commissioners, by a recent act 
of the Legislature, are invested. The Liquor 
Board had also engaged counsel with an 
associate. It was an interesting occasion. 
The Board met in the Senate chamber of 
the Executive Building. The room was 
well filled at all sessions. Stenographers 
were employed. Newspaper men were pres- 
ent in full force. The Board adjourned 
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In all, some eight or 
nine long sessions took place. Our attor- 
neys did us excellent service. We filed 
protests against the petitions of nine saloons 
in all, on the ground that these saloons were 
under undisclosed financial obligations to 
the brewery in the form of loans on mort- 
gages or notes. Mr. H. Gooding Field, ex- 
pert accountant, himself owning one share 
of brewery stock, having made a searching 
investigation of the books and accounts for 
himself and the minority stockholders, was 
subpoenaed at our request by the Commis- 
sioners, so that when each case was called 
and the saloonkeeper made his sworn state- 
ment, Mr. Field was prepared to show by 
actual figures, as per his report, that con- 
siderable lying had taken place and even 
perjury. It was a startling revelation. 

For years persistent rumors had obtained 
as to these conditions, but without any pos- 
sible way of ascertaining the exact nature 
of the same. The Commissioners themselves 


from time to time. 


have been suspicious, so that when our wit-. 


nesses made their reports one can scarcely 
imagine how surprised and chagrined the 
Commissioners were. One saloonkeeper was 
obliged to confess under oath that his for- 
mer sworn statement was a lie. Another, 
that he kept no books or accounts at all. One 
witness, a Japanese, a menial employee of 


MEMORANDA OF DONATIONS BY HON. CHARLES R. BISHOP 
TO EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND OTHER 
PUBLIC OBJECTS. 


Prepared by W. O. SmirH for THE FRIEND. 


To Oahu College: 


To construction of Charles R. Bishop Hall, Pauahi 


Hall and Bishop Hall of Science 


General donation and scholarships -.. 


Bishop Museum: 
Endowment 


Museum, Buildings, Specimens and Equipment .......... 


Charles R. Bishop Trust: 


Original Endowment .............-.----------- 


Sie BR ee nore $135,000.00 
eee 213,000.00 
$ 348,000.00 
aR ie eee $612,660.09 
711,142.35 
1,323,802.44 


800,000.00 


Of this amount $331,000 has been paid to various benefici- 


aries. 


The annual donations from income to various edu- 


‘cational and religious institutions amount to $11,400. 


Memorial Chapel, Kamehameha Schools 


The foregoing items amount to 


| Main Hall of Manual Department of Kamehameha Boys’ 


Hu ‘viol oe 
Main Hall of the Preparatory Department, about ........-------- 


105,000.00 


$2,576,802.44 


Besides the foregoing there were numerous donations made by Mr. Bishop of 


which the Trustees have no record. 
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the brewery, when faced with the document 
to which he had affixed his name, persisted 
in denying under oath the fact that he had 
signed the same. He will, no doubt, be 
dealt with under charges of perjury, as oth- 
ers are liable to be also. 


The former brewery manager’s methods 
of “frenzied finance’? were exposed. The 
strangely crooked system of bookkeeping 
followed by the brewery was made known 
and copies of the minutes of the board of 
directors’ meeting submitted as evidence. 
The former accountant employed by the 
brewery was an important witness. The 
stock-jobbery deals of the so-called Mac- 
farlane & Co., wholesale liquor dealers, 
whose license the Board subsequently de- 
nied, were in the limelight. The saloons 
which came in for the largest share of un- 
wholesome exposure were the Aala, Ken- 
tucky and Pacific, and their proprietors 
badly grilled under oath to a finish. 

The brewery addressed a letter to the 
Board, protesting against the proceedings 
and claiming to have made a full, satisfac- 
tory and business-like settlement with their 
former manager, who had to make good 
to the tune of $40,000 or more before leav- 
ing the city suddenly some months ago for 
parts unknown. 

Naturally Mr. Field has come in for 
his share of criticism by the liquor people 
in violating “privileged relations.”’ Our at- 
torneys have also had their share. So have 
the Commission and the League too, in a 
measure. However, the old Book says: 
“Blessed are they who are persecuted for 
righteousness sake.” ‘The liquor interests 
are fighting a losing battle. Nor are they 
themselves making any effort to defer the 
day of doom. Not one of the dealers in 
the traffic has come forward to assist in the 
house-cleaning process. “The wonder is, in 
a way, that the large wholesale and so-called 
“respectable” traders did not cooperate in 
the endeavor to remove the blotch that this 
startling exposure casts upon their reputa- 
tion as well as others, for the very nature 
of the business is such as to besmirch and 
demoralize the character of all who are en- 
gaged in it or in any way therewith con- 
nected. 

We are extremely grateful to the press 
for the publicity given to the scandal and its 
hearty and helpful cooperation in bringing 
to light that which Honolulu’s intelligent 
citizens should have known long ago. 


o, 2, 2, 
we Me Me 


The true strength of every human soul 
is to be dependent on as many nobler as it 
can discern, and to be depended upon by 
as many inferior as it can reach.—Ruskin. 
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CENTRAL .UNION NEWS. 
(Continued from page 158. 


out any one knowing about it. Alas, alas, 
the seed of deceit is sown and the crop of 
dishonesty follows. 

Oh, boys and girls, you must watch out 
what kind of thoughts you allow to become 
frequent visitors in your mind. Whenever 
a dishonest thought comes to you, thrust it 
away from your mind as you would a poison 
from your lips. Run away from it. Think 
something else, anything to get rid of it as 
quickly as you can. The writer of that 
proverb knew what he was talking about. 
“As a man thinketh within himself, so will 
he act, sooner or later.” 


> 


3. What are you thinking? It may not 
be dishonest thoughts that bother you. I 
may be talking to some one this morning 
who finds it hard to keep impure thoughts 
out of his mind. Remember the same law 
holds here as elsewhere. If you allow bad 
thoughts to run through your minds (un- 
checked and unrestrained), they will surely 
get you into trouble. Many a young man 
has had to pay the fearful penalty of dis- 
obeying this law, and when it was too late 
cried out in bitter despair, ‘““Why didn’t 
some one tell me?” 

Don’t do it. Don’t allow yourself to 
think the unclean, impure thought. You 
don’t have to. There is a way to get rid 
of it, a very simple and effective way. You 
don’t have to let your mind control you. 
You can, if you will, control your mind. 

How? By choosing the things to which 
it shall give its attention. Your mind can- 
not hold two thoughts at the same time. 
As soon as one comes in it crowds the other 
out. So then, whenever a wrong thought 
bobs up in your mind, or insists on staying 
there, there is just one thing to do—get 
busy and keep busy with some good thing. 
Read a good book, play some game, engage 
in conversation, find some work to do. In 
that way start a stream of clean thought 
running through your mind, and presto! 
before you know it, the bad thought is gone 
—pushed out, elbowed out by the good. 


+. There is another kind of thinking that 
is most unfortunate, and I want the young 
est boys and girls to listen to me now. Are 
you going to grow up to be a cross and fret- 
ful, discontented, disagreeable kind of a 
person? 

I am sure you don’t want to be that kind 
of person. There are enough of that kind 
already in the world. But listen! That 
is just what you will be if you don’t stop 
scolding and fault-finding with everything 
and everybody. I know some boys, and 
girls too, who are inclined to be cross and 
pouty in the home. No matter how much 
Father and Mother do for them, or how 
hard they try to please them, they are 
never quite satisfied, and when once in 
a while they are asked to do something 
about the house, run an errand or some- 
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thing, dear me, what a scowl comes over 
the face! 


Now that’s all wrong. If you keep that 
up you will grow up to be a “grouchy” 
person. Do you know what a “grouchy” 
person is? One who always sees the dark 
side of everything, who always thinks un- 
happy thoughts, a person who is never glad. 
Now the way to make sure that you won’t 


grow up to be a grouchy, ill-tempered per- 
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son is to form the habit of thinking glad 
thoughts. 


I wonder how many of you have read 
the story of “Pollyanna”? If you haven’t, 
get it and read it, or get your mother to 
read it to you. The same author has a 
second book out now, “Pollyanna Grows 
Up,” that is just as good. Everybody 
loved Pollyanna, and everybody was helped 
by Pollyanna, because she was always think- 
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The desire for strength is greatest where 


The brain-worker, the man at the 
desk, the salesman behind the coun- 
ter, the manual worker, whose work 
is usually one-sided, in that some 
muscles are overworked while others 
are neglected, and workers whose em- 
ployment is of a tedious or monotonous 
character —all of these need body- 
building, diversified exercise. 

By improving your body —you im- 
prove your BRAIN. By improving your 


brain — you increase your SALARY. 


If you have lost 
your PUNCH, 
your GRIP, 
your GRIT, 

you can get them back at 


manliness is strongest. 


Only through exercise is strength obtained — 
and thru strength comes perfect health. 


Duncan's Gymnasium-----for Men and Boys” 


Classes: Seven Dollars per Month 


MEN ARE INVITED TO CALL AND SEE CLASS WORK 
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Cook With Gas 


ITS CLEANEST, 
COOLEST AND 
BEST. 


Our ranges and plates are 
of the most up-to-date 
models. 

Honolulu Gas Co. 
Cor. Alakea and Bere- 


tania Streets. 
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iW. W. AHANA & CO., Ltd. ; 


MERCHANT 


TAILORS 


Clothes Cleaned and Repaired. 
62 King Street. 
Phone 2525. P. O. Box 986 


WOMEN. 


W. L. Douglas 
Shoes for men, 
and the equal- 
ly famous 
SOROSIS 
make for 
women. 
Popular Styles 
for Children. 


L. AYAU 
SHOE CO. 
- 1005 Nuuanu 
SS Near King 


JM WHITNEY, MD., DDS. 
"DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street - - - - Boston Building 


JAast 


HATS 


FUKURODA 


28 Hotel street 
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ing and talking about things to be glad for. 
She changed people’s lives by getting them 
to thinking about the things to be glad for. 
Wherever she went Pollyanna was like a 
ray of sunshine, shedding gladness all about 
her. I ran across one of John Kendrick 
Bangs’ little poems that reminded me of 
Pollyanna. Let me read it. It fits right 
in with our subject this morning. The 


title 1s, “On Thinking Glad.” 


Never mind a change of scene— 
Try a change of thinking. 

What if things seem sordid, mean, 
What’s the use of blinking? 

Life’s not always storm and cloud, 
Somewhere stars are shining. 

Try to think your joys out loud, 
Silence all repining. 


By degrees, by thinking light, 
Thinking glad and sweetly, 
You'll escape the stress of night, 
Worry gone completely. 

Get the habit looking for 
Sunbeams pirouetting, 

Tapping gaily at your door— 
Surest cure for fretting. 


Needn’t fool yourself at all, 
For there’s no denying 
E’en above a prison wall 
Song birds are a-flying. 
Wherefore harken to the song, 
Never mind the prison, 
And you'll find your soul ere long 
Unto freedom risen. 


That’s what Polyanna would call play- 
ing the ‘glad game.” Won’t you begin 
right now and try always to find the bright 
side in every situation, the thing that you 
can be glad for? If you do you will live 
a happy life yourself and you will make 
everybody around you happy. 

Have we made it very clear and plain, 
then, that it makes a big difference what 
kind of thoughts we are in the habit of 
thinking? “That to be honest, to be pure, 
to be happy, to be useful, we must think 
honest thoughts, pure thoughts, glad 
thoughts, unselfish thoughts. 

That leaves just one other question: 
“Can we do it?” Yes, we can, if we will 
ask Jesus to help us. If we ask Him, He 
will surely help us. He said He would. 
In talking with his disciples just before 
He went away He told them that if they 
would put their trust in Him He wouid 
help them to overcome all evil. “In the 
world ye will have tribulation,” He said, 
“but be of good cheer; I have overcome the 
world.” 

Let me tell you a secret, and yet it is no 
secret because so many know it. The best 
way of all to keep your thinking right is 
by beginning each new day thinking about 
Jesus and about God. Form the habit of 
having your first waking thought about 
Jesus. Just the moment you awake think 
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the silent prayer, “Help me, dear Jesus, to 
make this a good day, a happy day for 
myself and for others.” 

Think of Him again at night as you lie 
down to sleep, when you say your evening 
prayer, and just as many times during the 
day as you can. 


WING WO TAI & CO. 


IVORY, EMBROIDERIES, SILKS AND 
ORIENTAL FANCY GOODS. 


941 NUUANU ST. 
Telephone 1020. P. O. Box 945 


M. OHTA, PLANING MILL 
Carpenter 


Contractor, Builder and Painter 


No. 636 Hotel Street, near Alapai Street. 
dee a 2642, 
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Toggery 
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CLOTHING and 
MEN’S 
FURNISHINGS 


Me aM 4% 
ye Me 48 


The Up-to-Dateness 
of the Stock is our 
Special Pride 
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sights 


and scenes ~-~ and thus have a 
pleasing “Illustrated Diary of 
My Honolulu Visit.” 


Honolulu Photo Supply Co. 
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Telephone 1491. 177 King St. 
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J. ABADIE’S 


» FRENCH 
§ LAUNDRY 


Branch office Union St. 
Tel. 2919 


SIPS TREE IPS OTEE. 


BeSeenbe dice 
PORE RE RE IRE EE 


Eeseanbe sean 


STOP! 


Why be annoyed by leaking closets? 
Install a 


DOUGLAS GUARANTEED 
CLOSET 


Thereby reducing waste of water. 


Plumbing 

& Sheet Metal 
Work promptly 
attended to. 


EB? Re BATH. 
BHHBHEHREE EG 


Coyne Furniture Co., Ltd. 


1053 to 1059 BISHOP ST. 
Alexander Young Building. 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, 
BOX COUCHES. 
MATTRESSES, Ete. 


Upholstering and Repairing. 


TONG & 
Style 

S A N G Clothes 
Made 

, to Ord 
Tailor Be aa 

and 
Guaranteed 

22 HOTEL STREET : 
to Fit. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


THES FRIEND 


It is surprising how many empty mo- 
ments there are, even during the busiest day. 
And when once you have formed the habit 
of using those otherwise unusued moments, 
to let your thoughts fly home to Jesus, you 
have discovered the real secret of Happiness. 

Any boy or girl, any man or woman, who 
does that will never go wrong. ‘The dis- 
honest thought, the impure thought, the sel- 
fish thought will not find a welcome in the 
mind that thinks often about Jesus. 

Jesus is like sunshine and wrong thoughts 
are like mist. Just as the sun drives the 
mist away, so thinking about Jesus will 
quickly dispel any unworthy thoughts that 
may come to your mind. Won't you try it? 


Se Me aM 
oe me me 


XCLUSION of Havana prize fight 
films from the United States through 
federal law has met with general approval 
of the public, which should not forget that 
this legislation was initiated and carried 
by the International Reform Bureau. “The 
original bill, introduced away back at the 
time of the Carson prize fight, prohibited 
interstate transportation of films and “‘de- 
scriptions” of prize fights. It was favor- 
ably reported in the Senate at that time, 
with amendments limiting its application to 
films. The bill was also reported promptly 
in the House, including press ‘‘descrip- 
tions,’ and Speaker Reed gave every facil- 
ity to friends of the measure to have it 
brought to a vote, but it was defeated by 
dilatory tactics of leaders in the House on 
account of the opposition of the daily press. 
The Reform Bureau kept the bill on its 
schedule until it was finally carried just in 
time to shut out the films of the Santa Fe 
fight. It has now for a second time, in 
the case of the Havana fight, protected the 
country against another inundation of bru- 
tality. This is but one of sixteen laws that 
have been laboriously carried in Congress 
through the International Reform Bureau 
in the twenty years of its work at Wash- 
ington: seven of them in restraint of in- 
toxicants, two of Sabbath desecration, one 
of race gambling, two of divorce and three 
of the social evil, including the injunction 
law that cleaned up Washington. 

The other corollary of this important vic- 
tory is that. the public should promptly co- 
operate with the International Reform Bu- 
reau in its efforts to carry the Smith-Hughes 
bill to secure complete federal control of 
films, of which this law has given so good 
a sample. ‘The tariff law empowers the 
Secretary of the Treasury to censor all im- 
ported films, but nothing is being done for 
the enforcement of the law because the 
Treasury has no facilities for censorship; 
and manifestly it would not be fair to cen- 
sor foreign films and not our own. 

The Smith-Hughes bill was unanimously 
reported in the House in the last Congress, 
too late for passage, and will be promptly 
re-introduced in December. All who be- 
lieve from their own observation as well as 
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Che Sweet Shop 


On Hotel St. furnishes the best meals 

in town at modest prices. 

Both Cafeteria and ala Carte service. 
HOME MADE CANDIES and 
ICE CREAM our Specialty. 

See us for Catering. 


il 


THE SWEET SHOP 


On Fort St. an exclusive ice cream 

parlor and Candy Store. 

Dainty Luncheonettes served all day 

and evening. Hot and Cold Drinks. 
Try us and you will be pleased. 
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Tel. 2478. Box 951 


CT Ya 
CO, LTD. 


Established 1899. 
CONTRACTORS. 


Large Importations of Lumber Constantly 
Received. 


Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 


LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN, 
HARDWARE. 


Hl. Hackfeld & Co., Ltd. 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


IMPORTERS OF GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE 


Agents for Pacific Mail S. S. Co, American- 
Hawaiian S. S. Co., and all principal 
Trans-Atlantic Liners. 


MAIN OFFICE, HONOLULU, T. H. 
New York Office - - - - 82 Wall St. 
San Francisco Office - - 310 Sansome St. 


Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


NIPPU JIJI COM ere: 


We make a. specialty of Book- 
binding and Job Printing. 

Consult us about prices. 
We print the enterprising Jap- 
anese newspaper. 


Afternoon Edition Daily. 


Hotel St., nr Nuuanu, Honolulu, T. H. 
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Pomona College 


% 
“ye 


%, 
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James Arnold Blaisdell, D.D., President. 
Located at Claremont, California, 30 miles 
from Los Angeles. Offers its educational 
privileges to the people of Hawaii. 


THE LARGEST INSTITUTION WEST OF 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


devoted to exclusively collegiate work. Its 
standards of scholarship have nation-wide 
recognition. Broadly Christian, coeduca- 
tional. Its faculty of 45 represent leading 
universities and colleges. 


For catalog and descriptive bulletins ad- 
dress The Secretary. 


(Sofa 
YOKOHAMA 
Saas CE. 
BANK LTD 


General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 


CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT STS. 
S. AWOKI, Manager. 
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-K. Segawa 


CONTRACTOR AND 
BUILDER 
House Moving — Well Boring 
Stone Work. 


602 Beretania St. Tel. 3236. 
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Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
: LIMITED 


HONOLULU 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 
ivers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 
Coffee, Garden Truck, etc. 


THE FRIEND 


from information that present censorships 
are inadequate should take occasion to ex- 
press their fraction of public sentiment 
along with others to their Congressmen and 
Senators while they are among their con- 
stituents. “The Smith-Hughes bill provides 
for a commission like the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, to exercise the same sort 
of control over this great film business that 
has been so effectively achieved in the case 
of the railroads. 


EVENTS. 


May. 
1. J. F. Haley succeeds C. A. Cottrill as 
collector of internal revenue. Annual May 


Day fete, under auspices of Kindergarten As- 
sociation, is most successful ever held. 

2. Outdoor Circle orders shipment of seal- 
ing wax palms for beautification of Capitol 
grounds; first of this variety to be planted 
here. 

3. Congressional party arrives and is given 
Governor gives reception in 

followed by ball at ar- 


rousing welcome. 
executive building, 
mory. 

4. Mayor Lane gives old-time luau to con- 
gressional party at Kapiolani Park. 

5. Congressional party inspects Pearl Har- 
bor and Schofield Barracks. Hands-Around- 
Pacific Club fetes party at Outrigger Club in 
evening. 

6. Congressional party leaves for tour of 
Maui; from thence they will visit Hawaii. 

11. Public archives ten years old today. 
Safe keeping and indexing of valuable docu- 
ments means much to Hawaii. Thirty-one in 
congressional party return to Honolulu; others 
go on to Kauai. Mrs. F. C. Pierard, widow 
of victim of submarine F-4 fatality, leaves for 
mainland with baby twins; strews flowers on 
spot marking submarine as steams 
past. 

15. Congressmen return to Honolulu to fin- 


ish visit, after visit to different Islands. 


transport 


16. Lieutenant C. K. Lyman dies from in- 
juries received at polo; interment to be in fam- 
ily plot at Hilo, with military service in Hono- 
lulu preceding removal of body. 

17. Congressmen promise legislative aid at 
brilliant Chamber of Commerce banquet. Robt. 
W. Cathcart, pioneer, dies on street as result 
of heart failure. 


18. Congressional orators dined by Men’s 
League at Central Union Church. 

19. Part of congressional party departs per 
S. S. Wilhelmina, with eighty booked for So- 
noma on the morrow. All are profuse in 
praise of Hawaii’s hospitality. Y. W. C. A. 
announces rental of old Y. M. C. A. property 
for enlargement of work. Memorial service 
at cathedral for late Margaret Jones, victim 
of Lusitania horror. Miss Jones accompanied 
Mrs. Mary Wakefield on trip to England from 
Honolulu. 

21. Jos. F. Smith, president of Mormon 
Church, from mainland. Kite Day 
at Mills School draws crowds. 


arrives 
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Y. Yamamoto 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


Portraits a specialty. 
Artistic mounts and tone effects. 


4 N. Hotel St., cor. Nuuanu. 


Regal Shoes 


—Fitted accurately 
by the Famous 
“FOOTOGRAPH” 
system— 
Give that long wear which 
makes their cost so little, 


Regal Shoe Store 


Pantheon Bldg. Fort & Hotel 


C.J. DAY & CO. 


FLNEG RO CER PES 


Old Kona Coffee, Taylor Brothers’ 
Tasmanian Jam and Finest Kuren- 
watte Ceylon Tea. 


P. O. Box 678. Phone 3441 


McCHESNEY 
COFFEE CO. 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 


ho ME RG HA NT. Sct UR ELE T 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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# SAYEGUAS 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS .OF : ARE 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NOUUANU ST. 


CHINA STOVES 
GLASSWARE REFRIGERATORS 
SILVERWARE KITCHEN 
CUTLERY UTENSILS 


For a quarter of a century W. W. 
Dimond & Co, Litd,, has been acknowl- 
edged THE HOUSH OF HOUSE 
WARH. We are “specialists” in our 
lines. Our friends will attest to our 
efficient service. 


W.W. O1MIOND & CO.,Ltd. 


“The House of Housewares” 


53-65 King Street, Honolulu. 


Tel. 1467. P.O, Bax 602 


D. J. CASHMAN 
‘Tents and Awnings. 


Old Clock Tower Bldg. 
Fort St., nr. Allen. Honolulu, T. H. 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 
Young P»:,!ding, next the Cable Office 


Silks, 
Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
irass Linen, 
Sandal 
Wood Fans, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store In 

the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
packed for 
mailing. 


YOUNG BUILDING. 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
. IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Hono.uLu, T. H. 
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22. Increase of sewer and water rates voted 
by Supervisors. Meters to be installed. 
23. Moving pictures shown on Sunday for 
Ill-fated 


first time in city. submarine F-4 is 


sighted for first time since March 25; now 
in 108 feet of water. 

24. Cornerstone of new Salvation Army 
cottage in Manoa is laid. Supervisor J. C. 


Quinn dies after lingering illness. 
25. Governor names Eric A. Knudsen school 
M. Monsarrat re- 


appointed district magistrate of Honolulu. 


commissioner for Kauai. J. 


27. KR. W. Shingle named by Mayor to suc- 


ceed Supervisor Quinn, deceased. 
28. Col. Samuel Johnson named by Gov- 


ernor as adjutant-general to succeed Col. J. W. 
Jones September 1. Owing to uncertain ship- 
ping conditions, New York bankers’ party will 
probably not proceed from San Francisco to 
Honolulu. 

30. At memorial services throughout Hono- 
lulu F-4 victims are lauded. 
June. 

1. Fourth annual commencement at College 
of Hawaii. 

2. Jack 


Molokai, advocates appeal to Congress to make 


London, returning from visit to 


island leprosarium for mainland patients; says 


treatment there most scientific and humane in 


the world. 
3. Wade Warren ‘Thayer .becomes Acting 


Governor in absence of Governor Pinkham in 


San Francisco. Governor Pinkham to give ad- 


dress on Hawaii Day at the San Francisco ex- 


position and later at similar exercises at San 


Diego fair. Oahu College alumnae plans big 


event in celebration of seventy-fifth anniver- 


sary of institution, Senator Reed Smoot gives 


rousing patriotic address at local Mormon 


Church. 


address. 


President Joseph F. Smith applauds 
Wm. Kinney, a pioneer in sugar in- 
dustry, dies at home near Hilo. 

6. Religious services in honor of birth of 


Church.” Ey A. 


Thurston protests against plan to send main- 


Kamehameha at Kawaiahao 
land lepers here; says better off near home and 
friends. 

7. Charles Reed Bishop, friend of Hawaii, 
San Francisco 


dies in at age of 93;' ashes to 


be sent here. 


8. Pacific Mail withdrawal 
of boats from this port. 
lulu of death of Arthur McClure Jr. in San 


man hit by 


line announces 


News reaches Hono 
Francisco; young jitney bus in 
front of Palace Hotel. 

9. Memorial 
Chas. R. 


11, Kamehameha Day celebration elaborate. 


services at Punahou for late 


Bishop. 


In report of College activities, President Grif- 
fiths tells of systematic attack on candy cart 
evil at Punahou. ‘Three world’s swimming rec- 
ords broken by Duke Kahanamoku and Geo. 
Cunha in aquatic events in connection with 
Kamehameha Day festivities. 

12. Stand 


for simplicity taken by college 


and prep students at Punahou in decision to 
omit flowers at commencement exercises. 


Golden shower bouquets to be carried will be 
made by students themselves. 
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SUPPORT HOME 


INDUSTRY 


“White Wings” 
“Pau ka Hana” 
Brown Bar Soap 


Honolulu: Soap 
Works Co., Ltd. 


Kukui Jewelry Mounted 
in 14 Karat Gold 


LATEST DESIGNS 
IN SOUVENIR SPOONS 


LIMITED 


Vierra Jewelry Co., 


113 Hotel St. 


Cunha Music 
Company 


SHEET MUSIG 
UKULELES 


Victor Talking Mach‘nes 
and Records 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


78S. King St. 


P. O. Box 1304 


} 
i 
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If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. * #* 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. * 
Banking by mail, 4% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAII, Ltd. 


Honolulu 


E. O. HALL & SON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 
HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
ameled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


——E 


Special Attention Given to Mail Orders. 


DRINK 
meascade. 


Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft & Artic Soda Wks., Ltd. 


Sole Agents. 


Telephone 2270. 


THE FRIEND 


The Baldwin Jational Bayk 
of jrahului 


Kahului, Maui, T. H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


PIANOS, VICTOR TALKING MACHINES 
AND RECORDS. 


We are sole 
agents for the 
Weber, 
Chickering, 
Kroeger ard 

| Kreiter Pianos; 
also the com- 
plete line o* 
Aeolian Pianola 
Pianos 


Prices from $450.00 up. 


WE HAVE A COMPLETE LINE OF 
RENTAL PIANOS. 


Bergstrom Music Co. 


1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu. 


SCOT TISSUE 


PAPER 
TOV Esk S 


IN ROLLS 


A soft clean towel for everybody -at 


every wash 


150 Towels for 50 Cents 


Also paper cups. Safest and best for 
public gatherings. 


Sole Agents for the Territory 


American-Hawaiian Paper 
CO., Ltd. 
HONOLULU 

GEO. G. GUILD, Pres. and Mgr. 
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( BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission A gts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—E. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; E. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


We Are Agents 


for ““Knox’”’ Ladies’ Hats. 

““Modart” Front-lacing Corset. 
> and “R & G” Corsets, 

““Butterick”” Patterns, “‘Delinea- 


tor” and all the ““Butterick’” Pub- 
lications. 


N. §. Sachs Dry Goods Co., Ltd. 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 
Phone 1165. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, ist vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 3rd vice-presi- 
dent; John Guild, Secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
G. N. Wilcox, F. C. Atherton. 


HENRY H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2255. 
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= Love’s Bakery : The von HAMM-YOUNG 
= CO Company, Limited. 
| | 
= 7 Honolulu and Hilo. 
, Dread and Cakes a gis 
fat | 
= 1134 Nuuanu St. ® Agents for Packards, Cadillacs 
w PROMPT DELIVERY TO #® Buicks and Hupmobiles. 
z ALIS PARTS OFT HECIT Y: zs United States Tires and a complete 
= Teledtonenlaa a line of automobile accessories. 
B | 
BERHREBHHRHEHEHHHHE SE s& 
: Hawaiian Crust€o. 
Outing Shoes eee 


Fire, Marine, Life and 
Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ 
Liebility, and Burglary 
Insurance. 


923 FORT STREET, 


White Buck with Rubber Soles 


$5.00. Safe Deposit Building. 
Manutfact ; ; ; 
Shoe Store. | ALLEN & ROBINSON 
1051 Fort. LIMITED. 


OFFICE, SUGPL Y “CO Eitd. 
Lumber and Building Material, 


Builders’ Hardware, 
DEALERS IN ‘TYPEWRiTERS, 1 ; 
FILING CABINETS, Paints, Oils, 
BLANK Books and Etc. 
OFFICE STATIONERY. 


55 Queen Street 


Honolulu 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


ey & COOKE, Ltd. 


CAPITAL, $500,000, 
LUMBER, 


BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 


WALL PAPERS, 
MIXED PAINTS, 
Etc., Etc. 


G. P. CASTLE, 


Works 
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Consolidated Soda 


Water Works Co. 
LIMITED. 


Telephone 2171. | 
Fort Street 
FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 


Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 


DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 


Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


AT HONOLULU. 


Japanese 
Bazaar 


st St 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF 
ORIENTAL GOODS 
IN THE CIry, 
et 


PHONE 1470. FORT ST. 
Opposite Catholic Church. 


Telephone 1104. 


The Paragon Market 


Corner Beretania and Alakea Sts. 


RETAIL BUTCHERS 


oye 


Choice Beef and Veal, Mutton, Pork 
and Poultry. 


Choice Fresh Island Eggs, Hams, 


Bacon, Bologna, Headcheese, Frank- 
furters, Creamery Butter and Cheese. 


The First National Bank of Hawail 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $269,000 


DIRECTORATE: , 
CECIL BROWN, Pres. M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. L. T. Peck, V.P. & Cashier 
G. N. WILCOX, 


H. M. von HOLT. 


United States Government Depositary 


GENERAL BANKING.—Issues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit, Travel- 
ers’ Cheques, and Cable Transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


Honolulu, T. H. 


July, 1915. 


LOVE | 
«oe ALLEY 


opp. Union Grill, when you want your 
Furniture, Piano moved, or your baggage 


attended to. CITY TRANSFER 60. 


Phone 1281. Joo. H..LOVE. 


HF. Wichman &¢0., 


LEADING JEWELERS. 
ot ot ot 


GOLD aAnpD 
SILVERSMITHS. 
tt ot 
1042-1050 FORT SE. 
HONOLULU. 
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MONUMENTS 


We are Sole Agents 


for the 
REXALE OF GRANITE, NATIVE STONE 
OR ENDURING BRONZE. 
REMEDIES 


Any material in fact, known to the 
trade. 
We will be glad to submit designs 
and talk prices. 


Benson, Smith & Co.,Ltd. EC) AXTEEL 


5 AAD 2 C 
The REXALL Store P.O. Box 662 1048 Alakea St. 


each one is. sold under 
d positive guarantee. 


" GOODYEAR TIRES 


PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO. | 
Office | For Automobiles, Motortrucks, 


Motorcycles and Bicycles. 
Hotel Street. 


Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. | 


**MONOGRAM”’ 


OILS AND GREASES 


“Nature’s perfect lubricant” 
VULCANIZING 
AUTO SERVICE & SUPPLY CO.,Ltd. 
Merchant and Alakea Streets. 
Honolulu. Telephone 4688 
“At Ye Sign of Ye Free Air.” 


HONOLULU CYCLERY CO. 
Wholesale and Retail 
BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUNDRIES, MOTOR 
CYCLE SUPPLIES, VELOCIPEDES, 
GO CARTS AND TRICYCLES. 
Telephone 2518 180 S. King St. 
Honolulu, T. H. Waialua Branch, Tel. 968 


J. Hopp & Company 


Honolulu tron Works Company 


Established 1852. 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 


Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 
Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 

Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 
Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillie Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
ecelsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


Bibles and Testaments in Chinese, 
English, Hawaiian, Japanese, Portu- 


guese, Russian and Spanish. 


Cabinetmakers and Upholsterers 


 & Rugs and Curtains # 
Honolulu, H. T. 


Telephone 2lil 


Honolulu School for Boys, Inc. 


Ocean View, Kaimuki. 
<> 2=+ 


Military Organization. Seventy resident cadets. Campus of eighteen acres. 


Preparatory, Grammar and High School Departments. 


Address: Lb. G. BLACKMAN, Principal. P. O. Box 502, Honolulu. 


Sunday School Supplies. 
Reward Cards. 


Hawaiian Board Book Roots 


Corner Merchant and Alakea Mottoes. Condolence Cards, etc. 
Seine C. E. Supplies; C. E. Pins in gold 
a and silver. 
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ity Mill Co., Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED IN_ 1899. 


Lumber Dealers and Contractors 


How easy it is to own a beautiful home! We can build you a home on 
the installment plan. 

Price includes everything and no extra cost to you. : 

When you get our price on a complete home, you can rest assured it will be 


faithfully built. 


Our consultation is free. If you live outside of Honolulu, write to us. 


QUEEN AND KEKAULIKE STREETS. 
P. O: Box 951. Telephone 478. 


7a 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, MARINE 
TOURIST’S BAGGAGE AND 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Agents 


Castle & Cooke, Limited | 
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THE FRIEN 


CORNERSTONE IS LAID 


¢ 
| MISSION MEMORIAL 


Rev. O. H. Gulick, President Emeritus of the 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING. 
ROM tthe point of view of Old Ha- 


waii there is just one annual meeting, 
the anniversary gathering of the Hawaiian 
Evangelical Association with its two lusty 
children, the Island Y. P. S. C. E. and 
Sunday School Associations. Upward of 
three hundred delegates and ministerial 
members are said to have come together 
for a week of consultation, inspiration, 
friendly intercourse and prayer. The 
value of such a meeting cannot be over- 
estimated. It forms a safety valve for 
misunderstanding and criticism. “The Ha- 
waiians love to talk out their grievances 
if they have any. There were very few 
this year. “They are fond of getting hints 
for new lines of work and suggestions for 
sermons. The Board agents have for years 
been patiently training Christian workers 
in monthly classes, where the use of pencil 
and notebook has been sedulously culti- 
vated. Hence one sees at annual meetings 
more and more diligent scribes at work 
‘all over the house, taking down the best 
things for the folks at home. The prac- 
tise of following definite lines of practical 
study at these great gatherings is still ad- 
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hered to with excellent results. The in- 
terests of the spiritual life are made promi- 
nent thru a series of early morning prayer 
meetings which are of large value, espe- 
cially to the Hawaiians. Year by year the 
use of the native language is steadily dimin- 
ishing, and ere this decade is past we may 
hope to see all the important sessions em- 
ploying the common American tongue. As 
a consequence the meetings are being more 
faithfully attended by Japanese, Chinese, 
Filipinos and other non-Hawaiian speakers. 
When all the pastors and delegates of every 
race among us are able to understand and 
use English we may expect these anniver- 
saries to be many times more inspiring and 
effective. Meantime new leaders are being 
developed. Rev. Stephen Desha is steadily 
coming to his own. His fine oratorical 
powers are being supplemented by large 
growth in practical wisdom. As a con- 
sequence his influence is extending most 
healthfully. His experience in the Legis- 
lature is proving a decided factor in his 
development. Among the younger men 
Rey. Akaiko Akana is becoming a tower 
of strength. He is a strong spiritual force 
and faces a career of great usefulness. He 
is finding his mainland training of inesti- 
mable value. It is a pity there are not a 
dozen more young leaders of like educa- 
tion to stand with him in rallying the Ha 
wailan youth to the support of the en- 
larging enterprises which our churches arz 
essaying. 
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THE BOARD SECRETARYSHIP. 


A canvass of the members of the Hawa- 
lian Board revealed a small majority in 
favor of securing a secretary and superin- 
tendent from the mainland, while an alter- 
native vote upon several of the active work- 
ers in the Territory showed general agree- 
ment upon no one candidate, three, Rev- 
erends H. P. Judd, J. P. Erdman and 
R. B. Dodge, dividing the honors quite 
closely. It was felt by many of the Board 
that it would be unwise to take any one 
of these three from his special work, where 
he is achieving such marked success and 
where the place would be very difficult to 
fill, while the Territory would be the 
gainer by bringing in a man of wide con- 
nections on the mainland and possibly else- 
where, provided a leader of large ability, 
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wide vision and missionary connections 
could be found. Hence it was voted to 
recommend to the Association that such a 
man be sought and that Mr. Judd be con- 
tinued as acting secretary until the end of 
this calendar year. After some discussion 
the Association heartily concurred. ‘The 
task of securing the right man, which the 
Board now faces, is by no means a simple 
one. We ask our constituency to unite 
with the members of the Board in prayer 
that divine guidance may lead to the provi- 
dential leader. 
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THE MISSION MEMORIAL. 


One of the features which will make the 
annual meeting of 1915 a landmark in the 
missionary history of Hawaii was the lay- 
ing of the cornerstone of the new head- 
quarters of the Hawaiian Board. Planted 
on the lot so long occupied by Kawaiahao 
Seminary and from the earliest days of the 
missions a part of the missionary com- 
pound, the building will form, together 
with Kawaiahao Church, the two historic 
missionary houses, the Y. W. C. A.«Home- 
stead, Castle Kindergarten and Kaiulani 
home, an imposing memorial center. In 
the near future the land between Kaiulani 
Home and South street, together with that 
between the seminary lot and Punchbowl 
street, cught to be acquired for other allied 
social service organizations. "This mission- 
ary aggregation, flanking the Government 
group, will materially assist in the evolu- 
tion of a worthy civic center for Honolulu. 
Closely associated as were the Government 
and the American Mission throughout the 
last century, there is special significance 
in this juxtaposition of missionary and 
political headquarters. The new building, 
to be known as “The Mission Memorial,” 
will contain offices both for the Hawaiian 
Board and the Mission Children’s Society. 
An assembly hall will afford facilities for 
many gatherings in the city which now can 
find no suitable place of meeting. The 
most impressive feature of the cornerstone 
ceremonial was the laying of the stone by 
Rey. Orramel H. Gulick, veteran mission- 
ary of both the American and Hawaiian 
Boards, one of the few remaining links 
between the old and the new, who, in spite 
of his eighty-five years, has as young 4q 
heart in sympathy with this age of prog 
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ress as the freshest recruit in the service 
of the Kingdom in this Territory. 
+, 
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A PICTURESQUE FIGURE. 


Dr. Nathaniel Bright Emerson was one 
of the institutions of Honolulu. It is given 
to a man now and then so to stand in rela- 
tion to certain movements or to historic 
events as to embody in himself more or 
less of their characteristic features. Born 
into one of the typical missionary homes 
within twenty years of the arrival of the 
first pioneer company, Dr. Emerson had 
stamped upon him the distinctive marks 
borne more or less by all the children of 
the earlier missionaries. Close contact with 
the Hawaiian people during those forma- 
tive days in the history of Hawai gave 
to the second generation traits of gentle- 
ness and simplicity which, united with their 
own Anglo-Saxon heredity, constituted a 
distinct type, that unfortunately is rapidly 
disappearing. For they leave no successors. 
Educated first at Punahou, then at Wil- 
liams College, and finally, after service in 
the army during the Civil War, at Har- 
vard Medical and New York’s College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Dr. Emerson set- 
tled permanently in Hawaii and gave his 
life to public service, first in connection 
with the Board of Health and latterly as 
police surgeon, with an interval of private 
practise. But to this vocation he added 
the avocation of special research in un- 
written as well as written Hawaiian litera- 
ture. This kept him in close touch with 
the native people. He became the first 
authority in the Islands on this subpect, 
and fortunately was able to leave, in his 
“Long Voyages of the Ancient Hawaiians,” 
“Unwritten Literature of Hawaii” and 
Pele and Hiiaka,” results of his painstak- 
ing work that will ever. rank as indispen- 
sable authorities upon the matters Hawa- 
lian of which they treat. A gentle, kindly 
nature, fond of all that was good, true 
friend of the Hawaiian people and sharer 
thru environment of some of their finest 
traits, he will be missed by us all. He 
stood for the best of his generation. 
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APPEAL TO THINKING MEN. 


The Life Extension Institute, whose 
president is Elmer E. Rittenhouse, presi- 
dent of the Provident Life Society, and 
chairman of whose board of directors 
is William H. Taft, is doing a much- 
needed service by publishing a monthly 
Health Letter. It is a wise man or woman 
who joins this institute and reads its litera- 
ture. A word of inquiry at its head office, 
25 West Forty-fifth street, New York, 
will bring full information. Letter No. 
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13 has for its title, “//hat it costs to smoke 
tobacco.” ‘The answer is given briefly but 
fully, and embodies what every man and 
woman ought to know about tobacco using. 
It would be incredible if daily evidence 
were not forthcoming that men of educa- 
tion and refinement could so affront their 
intellect as to use this poison habitually. 
The worst and most hopeless class are the 
physicians, whose selfish indulgence gives 
more support to the pernicious habit than 
any other single factor. One would think 
that in this day of cleanliness in medical 
practise physicians with any ambition to 
be personally clean would cut out the drug. 
But unfortunately they do not. Fortu- 
nately the maintenance of one’s health as 
near the 100 mark as possible is rapidly 
becoming one of the great passions of our 
age. As the facts about tobacco are more 
widely disseminated we may look for the 
evolution of a large proportion of abstain- 
ers who will base their abstemiousness on 
the ground of always desiring to be at their 
best physically. 
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AMERICA’S BATTLE 

A European army officer of high rank 
said to an American some weeks ago: “We 
are fighting America’s battle as well as 
our own.’ Every succeeding month since 
the terrible conflict opened has brot cumu- 
lative testimony to the existence of the 
“Greatest Conspiracy in Human History” 
among the rulers of the Germanic peoples. 
When all the details of that conspiracy 
shall have been told it will make the most 
impressive story in the annals of mankind. 
Fair-minded men outside of the fighting 
nations, especially loyal Americans who 
love the Germans as well as their foes 
with a large, comprehensive human affec- 
tion, have been very loath to believe that 
such a conspiracy did or could exist. But 
the cold-hearted violation of Belgian neu- 
trality, the vandalism of the Teutonic in- 
vaders, the wide circulation of the inhuman 
writings of Treitschke, Nietzsche and 
Bernhardi, the discovery of the universal 
German spy system, the well-nigh unbe- 
lievable invasion of the great nations of 
the world in time of peace by German 
and the preparations quietly 
made therein for successful campaigns of 
possible warfare, the incredible readiness 
of the Teuton for his world-conquering 
campaign, his toast to “Der ag,” the 
support which university professors who 
owe their positions to the Government: have 
given to the barbarous features of Ger- 
many’s warfare, the revelations of the 
atrocities in Belgium and Northern France, 
the submarine campaign in violation of all 
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international law and the progressive dis- 
closure of the policy of frightfulness con- 
stitute a picture which has no parallel in 
the evolution of mankind to date. Little 
by little men of quiet, reflective habit have 
been forced to conclude that we are face 
to face here on earth with the greatest 
battle ever waged against human liberty. 
It is the German ideal against the con- 
ception of freedom which has been slowly _ 
developing during all the ages of the past. 
This war must therefore be Prussian kul- 
tur versus progressive mankind. ‘There 
can be no possible neutrality for liberty- 
lovers in the presence of such a conflict. 
The Allies are without doubt fighting the 
battle not only of America, but of all the 
coming generations of men against the most 
terrible reactionary movement this planet 
has ever backgrounded. At present our 
Government stands for neutrality, and so 
far as overt acts are concerned, loyal Amer- 
ican citizens will be true to the national 
policy. But the spiritual influence of Amer- 
ica must be exerted, as it is being exerted, 
directly against the cause which the Teu- 
tonic Governments are maintaining. In 


taking active part in this moral support of — 


the Allies, broad-minded Americans who 
love humanity are fighting the battle of 
the Germans as well as of all other peoples. 
Every true lover of Germany must range 
himself against the regime that is cursing 
that nation even more than it is cursing 
the rest of the world. While other lands 
are enduring untold suffering, the brunt of 
the punishment is even now falling upon 
Germany and Austria, and before the war 
is ended the terrible effects of this unpro- 
voked struggle which the Teutonic peoples 
will experience promise to be enough to 
stagger human thought. In some way 
America must take a larger share in this 
conflict than she has done. How she is 
to do this, it is too early now to foretell. 
Perhaps it will be her task to lead the way 
to the formation of a world state by ex- 


_hibiting a willingness to surrender to such a 


central government of mankind some very 
dear national rights, just as the States of 
the Union surrendered to the Federal Goy- 
ernment not a few cherished rights when 
they adopted the constitution. It is hard 
to see how we can be drawn into active 
fighting. We may be forced into a state 
of war by Germany, but even so we may 
be unable to do more than supply the Allies 
with war munitions upon a scale now 
deemed incredible, and grant them facili- 
ties for recruiting upon our territory both 
our own and their citizens. But the real 
defeat of the Teutonic Governments will 
not be achieved by a mere conquest of the 
two countries. The reactionary cause 
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which they are championing will be over- 
thrown only by such organization of the 
world as will make a repetition of this 
awful catastrophe forever impossible. Amer- 
ica’s share in this struggle does not seem to 
be the building of an invincible armada or 
the military training of all its youth, both 
of which smack too much of the tomfoolery 
of “Der Tag,” kultur-cramming by sword 
process and the rest of the program of 
militarism. Our country will rather find 
its mission to be a more thorogoing, sympa- 
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thetic bearing of the burdens of our Euro- 
pean brothers, together with self-denying 
leadership of mankind along the path that 
will issue in the World State. This will 
cost us ‘much. But in view of what both 
sides in the awful European struggle, to- 
gether with the neutral states of that conti- 
nent, are enduring in this crowning battle 
for liberty and larger life, our Nation must 
be ready to do its part if mankind is to 
emerge purified and fitted for the new era. 
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Mission Memorial Cornerstone Laid 


T IS not often that the erection of a 
memorial precedes by some years the 
actual anniversary which it fittingly com- 
memorates. That the people of Hawaii 
are witnessing in 1915 the erection of a 
$90,000 memorial to the missionary Fathers 
who first sailed for these islands in 1819 
is proof, first, of the high honor in which 
the pioneers are held, and, second, of the 
fact that people in Hawaii are not slow. 
That they are erecting as a memorial, 
not a shaft to commemorate the deeds of 
the dead, but a building which is to be the 
center of the missionary activities in the 
future, is a testimony to the spirit of a 
living, practical faith which characterizes 
the Christianity of Hawaii. Of the Fath- 
ers such a memorial says, “Their works 
_ do follow them.” Of their successors it 
seems to say, “My Father worketh hither- 
to and I work.” 


“Wuy CotLontar? 


Why should it not be colonial? It was 
forth from colonial homes they came, — 
brave men and women facing the un- 
known: not into houses prepared for them, 
_but into grass huts first, — houses that 
perish from the earth as soon as the human 
tenant is gone, leaving no slightest trace 
of where they were. Then came the frame 
house, —the first in~ the M)id-Pacific, 
reared by their own hands. There they 
lived, welcomed and bade God-speed to 
t There they prayed and coun- 
and planned and sang hymns. From 
ce they daily looked out upon the very 
ground where rises this memorial, and their 
songs made vibrant the very space it fills. 
_ The building is faced with imported red 
pressed brick, made in their native land, 
and is lined with the gray pressed lava 
_ brick made in the land of their adoption. 


“Tue CorNersToNe. 


Bonn Phe cornerstone of the Memorial Build- 
ing holds in its center a record of activities 
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which would have been astonishing to the 
faith even of those men of vision. Who 
among them could have dreamed that Ha- 
waii would become the Crossroads of the 
Pacific, and that here many thousands of 
the inhabitants of the Pacific isles and of 
Asia would go to school to Christ, and 
bring up their children under the influence 
of the ideals which they, as pioneers, were 
implanting? Who would have dreamed 
that within the space of one hundred years, 
at the laying of a cornerstone, a choir of 
Hawaiians would lead the singing in Eng- 
lish, the Scripture would be read in Chi- 
nese, the prayer would be offered in Japan- 
ese, and -two of the main addresses would 
be spoken wholly in English, the benedic- 
tion being the only part which was alto- 
gether spoken in the Hawaiian tongue? 
And what would have been their aston- 
ishment to see for an audience a people at- 
tired in the costumes of several nationali- 
ties, no one of whom appeared to be an 
object of curiosity to the others, but all 
mingling like members of one family! Let 
the program stand, itself a memorial and 
a testimony to the fact that those early 
builders “builded better than they knew.” 
Here it is: 


LAYING OF CORNERSTONE 


Mission Memoriat BuILpING 


Honolulu, Saturday, July 17 


4:00 p. m. 

PROGRAM 
RLS) AEs Pee oeiek MORO Young People’s League 
favs. ee Rev. A. V. Soares 
Scripture Reading __.. Rev. Tse Kei Yuen 
Beaver soins Saree fe oe Rev. T. Okumura 


Financial Statement from Hawaiian 
Board and Cousins’ Society .............. 
eae ere eee F. J. Lowrey 

Hymn, “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ 
Name’”....Led by Young People’s Society 

fei fs 1 (ef eo dea le eet Dr. D. Scudder 
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Laying of Cornerstone and Address -... 


Sesiok tein eee Oe, ae Rey. O. H. Gulick 


What was placed in the box that was 
cemented into the cornerstone is told else- 
where, but our concern here is with the 
event itself, the laying of the stone. This 
ceremony was performed by one who was 
born in the islands while yet the pioneer 
work was in all its freshness, who has 
watched the Christian development of the 
islands practically from its inception, and 
who has spent all the years of his life in 
contributing to Hawaiis many-sided prog- 
ress; one who was providentially guided 
into preparation as leader in the work for 
the two largest national groups in Hawaii, 
—the Hawaiians and the Japanese, — the 
“Grand Old Man of Hawaii,” Rev. O. H. 
Gulick. 

While Mr. Gulick was making his short 
address and applying the cement to the 
cornerstone a beat down quite 
heavily, soaking his garments and trickling 
down his face, but what was this to: one 
whose memory fondly embraced the long 
Christian history of Hawaii there epito- 
mized? Unconscious of the drops, he dex- 
terously manipulated the trowel and - set 
the stone in place, when suddenly, as if 
Nature herself had come to take part in 
the ceremony, a rainbow arched the scene, 
exactly embracing both building and audi- 
ence between its iridescent pillars. That 
was the shower’s answer to those who felt 
its discomfort. No shower, no rainbow. 
Nothing could have been more beautifully 
symbolic of God’s presence and promise: 

Noah, looking out upon a world of new 
opportunity, built an altar, when lo! God 
spanned it with a rainbow. Noah felt the 
uplift of the sign and passed it on to heart- 
en humanity. Shall we do less? God has 
filled Hawaii’s history with signs and won- 
ders, and at this auspicious moment when 
We pause to raise a memorial, He renews 
the sign and paints a radiant future: “The 
bow shall be in the cloud; and I will look 
upon it that I may remember the everlast- 
ing covenant between God and every living 
creature.” 


shower 
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Wuat Went Into THE CorRNER- 
STONE. 


Among the many articles which were 
placed in the cornerstone was an album. the 
property of the Hawaiian Mission Chil- 
dren’s Society, which contains portraits of 
a large number of the earliest missionaries 
to the Hawaiian Islands. 

Other articles included reports of the Ha- 
waiian Evangelical Association, in English, 


for 1911, 1912, 1913 and 1914: a copy of 
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the report of the association, in Hawaiian, 
for 1914; reports of the Hawaiian Mission 
Children’s Society for 1914 and 1915; the 
year books of Central Union Church for 
1913 and 1914; copies of THE FRIEND for 
December, 1902; May, 1912; April, 1914, 
and March, May, June and July, 1915; 
copies of Ka Hoaloha for May, June and 
July, 1915; copies of Ke Kahunaao for 
April, 1912; January, 1914, and March, 
1915; copies of The Tomo for February, 
March and April, 1915; facsimile of the 
contract with the owners of the brig Thad- 
deus, which brought the first missionaries 
to the Islands, and which was made and 
signed in Boston on October 23, 1819. 

‘A copy of the deed for the building lot 
from the Mary Castle Trust to the Ha- 
waiian Board is also included, as is a list 
of donors to date and a financial statement 
regarding the Memorial Building; copies 
of the Star-Bulletin and Pacific Commer- 
cial Advertiser of July 16, 1915; a pro- 
gram of the ninety-third annual conference 
of the Hawaiian Evangelical Association 
and a program of the cornerstone laying 
exercises. 

Following are the names of those early 
missionaries whose portraits were placed 
in the cornerstone: 


ARRIVED IN 1820. 


Rev. Hiram Bingham, Mrs. Sybil Mose- 
ley Bingham, Daniel Chamberlain, Thom- 
as Holman, Mrs. Lucia Ruggles Holman, 
Samuel Ruggles, Asa Thurston, Goodale 
Thurston, Rev. Samuel Whitney, Mrs. 
Mercy P. Whitney, Rev. William Ellis 
(a missionary in the South Seas from 1816 


to 1824), Mrs. Mary M. M. Ellis. 


ARRIVED IN 1823. 

Rev. Artemus Bishop, Mrs. Elizabeth 
William Edwards Bishop, Rev. William 
Richards, Levi Chamberlain, Mrs. Levi 
Chamberlain, Clarissa Lyman Richards, 
Rev. Charles Samuel Stewart, Mrs. Har- 
riett B. IT. Stewart, Miss Betsey Stockton. 


ARRIVED IN 1828. 

Rev. Ephraim W. Clark, Mrs. Mary 
K. Clark, Mrs. Sarah Richards (Hall) 
Clark, Rev. Lorrin Andrews, Mrs. Mary 
A. Wilson Andrews, Rev. Jonathan Smith 
Green, Mrs. Theodosia A. Green, Mrs. 
Asenath Spring Green, Rev. Peter John- 
son Gulick, Mrs. Fanny Thomas Gulick, 
Gerrit Parmelee Judd, Mrs. Laura Fish 
Judd, Miss Maria Ogden, Miss Delia 
Stone. 


ARRIVED IN 1831. 

Rev. Dwight Baldwin, Mrs. Charlotte 
Fowler Baldwin, Rev. Sheldon Dibble, 
Rey. Reuben Tinker, Mrs. Mary Throup 
Wood Tinker. 
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ARRIVED IN 1832. 


Rev. William Patterson Alexander, 
Mrs. M.A. McKinney Alexander, Rev. 
Richard Armstrong, Mrs. Clarissa Chap- 
man Armstrong, Alonzo Chapin, M. D., 
Mrs. Mary Ann. Tenney Chapin, Rev. 
John S. Emerson, Mrs. Ursula Newell 
Emerson, Rev. Cochrane Forbes, Mrs. Re- 
becca D. Smith Forbes, Rev. Harvey Rex- 
ford Hitchcock, Mrs. Rebecca Howard 
Hitchcock, Rev. David B. Lyman, Mrs. 
Sarah Joiner Lyman, Rev. Lorenzo Lyons, 
Mrs. Lucia G. Smith Lyons, Edmund 
Horton Rogers, Mrs. Elizabeth Hitchcock 
Rogers. Mrs. Caroline Platt Diell, lived 
in Honolulu about eight years, left in 1841. 


ARRIVED IN 1833, 
Rev. Benjamin Wyman Parker, Mrs. 
Mary Elizabeth Barker Parker, Rev. Low- 
ell Smith, Mrs. A. W. Tenney Smith. 


ARRIVED IN 1835. 


Rey. Titus Coan, Mrs. Fidelia Church 
Coan, Mrs. Lydia Bingham Coan, Henry 
Dimond, Mrs. Anne M. Anner Dimond, 
Edwin Oscar Hall, Mrs. Sarah Lyons, 
William Hall, Mrs. Mary Dame Hall. 


ArrRIVED IN 1837. 


Seth Lathrop Andrews, Mrs. Parnelly 
Pierce Andrews, Edward Bailey, Mrs. 
Caroline Hubbard Bailey, Samuel N. Cas- 
tle, Mrs. Angeline Tenney Castle, Mrs. 
Mary Tenney Castle, Rev. Daniel Toll 
Conde, Mrs. A. Lee Conde, Amos: Starr 
Cooke, Mrs. Juliette Montague Cooke, 
Mrs. Mary Ann Brainerd Ives (lived in 
Hawaii about fourteen years, left in 1854), 
Rey. Edward Johnson, Mrs. Lois Hoyt 
Johnson, Mrs. Charlotte C. Knapp (wife 
of Horton Owen Knapp, who arrived in 
the islands April 9, 1837), Mrs. Martha 
Laurens Rowell Locke (died at Waialua 
October 8, 1842), Mrs. Harriett Halstead 
McDonald (wife of Charles McDonald), 
Miss Marcia M. Smith, Abner Wilcox, 
Mrs. Lucy Hart Wilcox. 


ARRIVED IN 1841. 


Rev. Elias Bond, Rev. Daniel Dole, 
Mrs. Mary Carpenter, Rev. John Davis, 
William Harrison Rice, Mrs. Mary Sophia 
Hyde Rice. 


ARRIVED IN 1842. 

Rev. G. B. Rowell, Mrs. Maivina J. 
Chapin Rowell, Rev. Joseph William 
Smith, Mrs. Millicent Knapp Smith, Rev. 
Samuel C. Damon, Mrs. Julia S. Mills 
Damon. 

ARRIVED IN 1844, 

Rey. Claudius Buchanan, Mrs. Saman- 
tha Gibson Buchanan, Rev. Timothy 
Dwight Hunt, Rev. John Fawcett Pogue, 
Mrs. Maria K. Whitney Pogue. 
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ARRIVED IN 1848. 


Rev. Samuel G. Dwight, Rev. Henry 
Kinney, Mrs. Mary L. Walsworth Kin- 
ney, Rev. Townsend Taylor, Mrs. Persis 
G. Thurston ‘Taylor. 


ARRIVED IN 1849, 


Charles H. Wetmore, Mrs. Lucy S. 
Taylor Wetmore. 

Rev. Sereno Edwards Bishop, born at 
Kaawaloa, February 7, 1827, and stationed 
in Hawaii in 1865; Mrs. Cornelia S. Ses- 
sions Bishop. 

Rev. Luther Halsey Gulick, born in 
Honolulu, June 10, 1828; Mrs. Louisa 
Lewis Gulick. 

Rev. William C. Shipman, arrived in 
Honolulu October 20, 1854; Mrs. Jane 
Stobie Shipman. 

Rey. Hiram Bingham, born in Hono- 
lulu, August 16, 1831; Mrs. Clarissa 
Brewster Bingham. 

Rev. Anderson O. Forbes, born at Kaa- 
waloa, April 14, 1833; Mrs. Maria J. 
Chamberlain Forbes. 

Rey. Orramel H.Gulick, born in Hono- 
lulu, October 7, 1830; Mrs. Ann Eliza 
Clark Gulick. 

Rev. Charles McEwen Hyde, died in 
Honolulu, October 13, 1899; Mrs. Mary 
Knight Hyde. 

Rev. O. P. Emerson, born in Lahaina- 
luna, July 27, 1845; Mrs. Eugenie Horner 
Emerson. 

Rev. John Leadingham, arrived in Ho- 
nolulu November 3, 1894; Mrs. Anna M. 
Leadingham. 

The annual reports of the Hawaiian 
Evangelical Association which were placed 
in the cornerstone contain the portraits of 
the following present and former officers 
of the Hawaiian Board, as well as other 
persons who have been prominently con- 
nected with its work: 


Past PRESIDENTS. 


Rev. Titus Coan, 1863-83; Hon. Albert 
F. Judd, 1883-1900; Hon J. B. Atherton, 
1900-03; Henry Waterhouse, 1903-04; 
Hon. P. C. Jones, 1904-14. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES. 


Rev. Hiram Bingham, D. D., 1877-80; 
Rey. Anderson O. Forbes, 1880-89; Rev. 
Oliver P. Emerson, 1889-1904; Dr. Dore- 


mus Scudder, 1904-07; Rev. William 
Brewster Oleson, 1907-15; Rev. J. F. 
Pogue, 1870-77; Rev. Luther Halsey 


Gulick, 1863-70. 
OTHER PortTRAITS. 


E. O. Hall, treasurer, 1863-83; Theo- 
dore Richards, treasurer, 1900—. 

Rev. Henry Hodges Parker, pastor cf 
Kawaiahao Church; Rey. Charles McEwen 
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Hyde, D. D.., principal of the North Pacific 
Mission Institute from 1877-98; Prof. 
William De Witt Alexander, LL. D., his- 
torian and educator; Rev. Orramel H. 
Gulick, superintendent emeritus; Rev. 
Akaiko Akana, president of the Territorial 
Christian Endeavor Association. 

Rey. J. P. Erdman, superintendent of 
the Hawaiian work of the Board; Rev. 
William M. Lono, sent from Hawaii to 
the Gilbert Islands in 1875 and appointed 
pastor of Kaumakapili Church in 1901; 
Henry Perrine Baldwin, prominent sugar 
planter and a son of one of the early mis- 
sionaries; Rev. Moses Nakuina, late presi- 
dent of the Territorial C. E. Association ; 
Mrs. Cornelia Hall Jones, wife of Hon. 
P. C. Jones and a mission daughter. 


_ The Spirit of the House 


(Address delivered at the laying of the 
cornerstone of the Memorial Building.) 


OME works of art, like Rodin’s 
bronzes or Saint (Gaudens’ statues, 
grip the whole personality of the beholder, 
because the artist owns the subtle power 
to make his creations live. It is not a 
mass of metal or stone cunningly wrought, 
but it is bronze or marble that incarnates 
a continuing idea. Such handiwork never 
dies. 


This building, the cornerstone of which 
we lay today, is planned to serve as a 
memorial of the fathers and mothers of 
the Hawaiian Mission. “Those who have 
made it possible have wisely chosen not to 
erect a symbolic statue or a giant column, 
but to construct a monument that shall not 
only suggest the combined strength and 
beauty of character which made the pio- 
neers of the last century so large and en- 
during a factor in the story of these Isl- 
ands, but also serve a purpose both useful 
and accordant with the ideals to which 
they gave their lives. 


There are two ways in which a house 
designed to realize this intention can be 
made to fulfill so high an end. The build- 
ers themselves may enshrine their spirit of 
loyalty to those who have gone before thru 
just such artistic incarnation of the motive 
which stirs them as characterizes the prod- 
uct of a master like Saint Gaudens. That 
this not only is possible, but has been 
achieved again and again, is proven by 
many of the great churches of Europe. A 
generation ago the marble staircase in 
Milan Cathedral, leading to the roof, and 
since worn out and replaced, showed over- 
headcarvings most impressive in their testi- 
mony to earnest, humble workmen, who 
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told the story of their devotion so plainly 
that a boy of seventeen could read it and 
thru life be moved by it. “That entire 
church is vital with the spirit of inspired 
workmen. It is this peculiar quality of 
those rare European buildings which makes 
their destruction in war such an unforgiv- 
able act of vandalism. “They can never be 
replaced. Workmen today do not express 
religious devotion in like manner. When 
the world loses such a monument of the 
past it is as tho a sacred writing, endeared 
to millions of readers thru generations, 
were by some strange calamity withdrawn 
from earth. 

Unfortunately it is impossible for us, 
who are gathered here this afternoon, in 
any such manner to incarnate in this memo- 
rial building the spirit of the father and 
mother missionaries. 

But the second way in which this pur- 
pose may be fulfilled is splendidly open to 
us. And it accords peculiarly with the 
chief characteristic of our age, which is 
achievement, love of doing things worthy 
of human endeavor. ‘This building may 
be made daily to chant the song “Their 
soul goes marching on,” and thus in the 
very highest manner possible may serve as 
an ever-living memorial. 

To do this it must enshrine activities 
that shall tell a story in at least three 
chapters. 

The first of these is progress. If there 
was any one thing which marked the mis- 
sionary of the first half of the nineteenth 
century it was his out-of-sightness in the 
van of the human army of his day. Take 
the typical pioneer who came here in the 
twenties, or thirties, or forties. He _ be- 
lieved in universal education, in vocational 
training, in making a generation of savages 
leap a thousand years of civilization, and 
he justified his faith by his works. He 
was away ahead of his age, which ridiculed 
him. The world today is just waking up 
to apprecite missions — one hundred years 
after that advanced guard. The useless in 
theology, the waste in sectarianism, the way 
to get together for Christ — the missionary 
blazed the trail to all these advanced posi- 
tions. ‘The activities that radiate from this 
building’ must be progressive, or they will 
never suggest the spirit of the pioneers to 
any one who enters these portals. 

Another trait that made great the fathers 
and mothers whom we memorialize here 
was vision. One of the finest sentences in 
the noblest hero chapter ever written reads, 
“He endured, as seeing him who is invisi- 
ble.” We who live in this age of untold 
luxuries speak of the hardships of the men 
and women who came here pioneering for 
Christ. But they were not hardships to 
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them, because half the time they never saw 
them. Their eyes were somewhere else. 
Thy had a vision of God’s Kingdom, and 
it was so real, so unutterably beautiful, 
that it made them sing— _ aye, and if it 
had been according to the religious Hoyle 
of their day, it would have made them 
dance for joy. “They were a happy set. 
No gatherings of today can compare with 
the annual mission meetings of the last 
century. I know, for I’ve sampled that 
sort of feast elsewhere. And the source of 
all their innocent lightness of heart was 
the large things which they saw. 

Now some of the things which they be- 
held may have no special attractiveness to 
us. The vision of one generation never 
suffices for the next. But if this building 
be not a center for work inspired by vision, 
if that work have not the idealistic quality 
that will lead the man of the street now 
and again to laugh at the chimera of it, 
if it do not make it hard sometimes for 
our cool, calculating business men to give 
money to support it, if there seem not to 
environing Gradgrinds a very considerable 
degree of invisibility about what it is aim- 
ing at, this house will be a poor memorial 
of Bingham and Thurston and Whitney 
and their comrades. 

But to fail to include the one great in- 
spiration of the father and mother mission- 
aries would be a sad lapse on an occasion 
of this nature. For the special motive which 
made their lives tell was infinitely more 
dynamic than progress and vision. It was 
an individual relationship. They were led, 
personally led here. Primarily they did 
not come of themselves, they were not sent 
by the churches. Their Leader went ahead, 
hence their progressiveness. “Their Master 
was invisible, therefore their power of see- 
ing the unseen. Jesus Christ dominated 
them. They were absolutely loyal to Him. 
That does not mean that they were not 
erring mortals like the rest of men, but 
that they had no other allegiance. Their 
conception of the details of what Christ 
demanded may have differed from that 
held by men of their type today, but it 
ruled them inexorably. 

And we of this generation, who are 
to make this building a living institution, 
an honest memorial of the heroes and hero- 
ines of the past, must stamp the image and 
superscription of Jesus Christ upon the ac- 
tivities which issue herefrom if they are 
to pass current as genuine missionary coin- 
age. Loyalty to Christ must be the ex- 
pression of what this house stands for in 
the life of every coming day if we are to 
see rise here a permanent monument to 
those early builders of God’s Kingdom in 
these Islands of Fair Promise. —D. S. 
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Nuggets From President Lowrey’s Address 


A PracricaL MEMmorIAL. 


“Various forms of memorials have been 
suggested, but instead of some monument 
of beauty, perhaps, but which could be put 
to no practical use, why not something 
which would be of lasting value and use- 
fulness, and what would combine all so 
well as a building which would be the 
center of activity for the Hawaiian Board, 
where work along the lines of those whose 
memories are now being revered, should be 
directed ? 

“The Cousins, while now planning the 
restoration of the old Chamberlain house, 
are uniting in the erection of this build- 
ing, in which they are to have a large room, 
the use of the upper part of the vault, and 
are to become the custodians of the valu- 
able papers and records of the Board. 

“The main building is to provide offices 
for the secretary and the treasurer, the 
superintendents of the various branches of 
the work, the book rooms for the Board 
as well as the rooms for its regular meet- 
ings; provision as mentioned for the Mis- 
sion Children’s Society; a meeting place 
for the Christian Endeavor Society, etc. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR ReExicious Work. 

“Tt is hoped that arrangements may be 
made so that other societies may occupy 
rooms and the building be a headquarters 
for religious and welfare work. ‘The build- 
ing in the rear and connected with the 
main building will provide an auditorium 
with a seating capacity of 600, and this we 
believe will be the center of much active 
Christian work in the future. 

“We are gratified indeed that at the 
present meeting of the Hawaiian Evan- 
gelical Association it has been voted to 
use a memorial fund which has been raised 
by the Hawaiian churches, in the furnish- 
ing of the room where the Board will hold 
its meetings, a proper tablet to be placed 
in the room in this connection. 


For YEARS TO CoME. 


“It will only be a short time before this 
building, in red brick, on old colonial lines, 
will be up, and from this street you 
will see across the front the words ‘Mis- 
sion Memorial.’ This will bring to the 
attention of many people in years to come 
the work which was commenced on these 
islands in 1820, and may the work which 
shall be done in, and directed from, this 
building in all time to come be worthy of 
what it commemorates, and may the work 


extend on all lines to the bringing in of 
all races to the melting pot from which 
shall issue a happy, contented, God-fearing 
and God-serving community.” 

So & 

Public depravity in the matter of movy- 
ing pictures was recently evinced in Hono- 
lulu. ‘Hypocrites,’ or ‘The Naked 
Truth,” was advertised in advance of the 
arrival of the film. Suppression of the 
pictures was at once attempted by Dr. 
Wadman and others, but without success. 
The daily newspapers printed the facts. 

Evidently this was the best sort of “press 
stuff,’ for the Star-Bulletin, on the after- 
noon preceding the date of the production, 
stated that the S. R. O. sign had been out 
several hours, “Chat evening automobiles 
lined the streets for blocks and crowds 
jostled each other in line at the box office. 
Packed houses greeted the production 
throughout the week. 

Whether or not the show was really 
obscene is a mooted question. Some mar- 
vel that it passed the National Board of 
Censors, while others declare it to have 
been a mediocre production without par- 
ticular viciousness. However, this division 
of opinion does not alter the fact that in 
the face of its advertised obscenity Hono- 
lulu went to see it, winking its eye quite 
slyly the while. 

Protest on the part of men representing 
the best interests of the city was without 
avail, but the support of individual mem- 
bers of the community would most surely 
have done the next best thing, viz., made 
the show a failure. Empty seats are con- 
vincing enough to admit of no argument, 
and if the people of Honolulu would stay 
at home when a risque attraction is of- 
fered the management of moving picture 
houses would not be slow to take the hint. 
A series of stinging frosts might clear the 
atmosphere, and would not be out of place 
even in the sub-tropics. Sa eh sha aioe 


Fanny MM. Simpson 


N THE death of Mrs. Fanny M. 
Simpson of Paia, Maui, the Hawa- 

ian Board loses a valuable worker. Hav- 
ing left the Islands on the June Manoa 
for the Coast, she entered St. Helena’s 
Hospital in the hopes of being better, and 
regaining some of her old-time vigor. Rela- 
tives and friends had received most encour- 
aging words concerning her improved con- 
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dition, and all confidently expected that 
the change of climate and excellent care 
given her would soon restore her. As the 
result of a stroke, she passed away in the 
evening of June 27th. 

Mrs. Simpson’s. maiden name was Miss 
Fanny Mae Bartlett, and she was born at 
Vienna, Wisconsin, May 1st, 1853. On 
November 25th, 1880, she was married to 
Rey. Adam Simpson, who came out as 
missionary and pastor for Kauai. He was 
located at Lihue as minister of the Foreign 
Church, and also at Waimea. His work 
at Kauai, however, was of short duration, 
when in less than three years’ time, in 
February, 1883, he passed away at Wai- 
mea, Kauai. 

After her husband’s death, Mrs. Simp- 
son went to Honolulu, where she worked 
directly under Mr. Frank Damon among 
the Chinese who were connected with 
Mills School. Some years later Mrs. 
Simpson was picked out for missionary 
work among the Chinese at Wailuku. 
Her work was of the pioneer type, and 
she lived in the small Vineyard Street 
Chinese Mission Home, which kamaainas 
on Maui will remember. This was im 
1887, when she began her work here, and 
she devoted the next seven years to the 
building up of the mission which has been 
permanent ever since. Her work was much 
appreciated by the Chinese, and her meth- 
ods of teaching the English language were 
admirable. In fact Mrs. Simpson has been 
considered one of the best teachers of Eng- 
lish in the Territory, and her work has 
been highly prized. She has been of great 
help also to the American missionaries 
who have been located on the Islands be- 
cause of her valuable assistance to them in 
simplifying the work for other races where 
English is not easily handled. From this 
mission in Wailuku many boys went into 
Mr. Damon’s home on Chaplain lane, 
where Mr. Damon continued to teach 
them. This school later developed into 
Mills Institute, and then again into the 
Kawaiahao plant in Manoa Valley. In 
1894 Mrs. Simpson’s health failed and 
she went to the Coast and became an in- 
mate of the Clifton Springs Sanitarium, 
where she seemed to regain her health al- 
most completely. Leaving the institution 
she went into a course of kindergarten 
training, from which she graduated and 
became a director in this work. During 
her absence from the Chinese Mission in 
Wailuku, Miss Charlotte L. Turner was 
put in charge of the mission, and has been 
director of the same since the year ’96. 

Mrs. Simpson was away on the main- 
land for some years. Upon her return to 

(Continued on page 186.) 
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Hawaii's Representation at the Sixteenth Annual Convention of the Anti-Saloon 


Reading from left to 
Theodore Richards, 


League. 


S I begin to take account of the im- 
pressions that have registered on 
me, — somewhat of a novice at conven- 
tions, —no title suggests itself for what 
I shall write of the Sixteenth Annual Con- 
vention of the Anti-Saloon League. May- 
be one will arrive during the progress of 
the effort, and there is still time left and 
some more program. 

No, it was not the crowds, sober-minded 
and business-like as they were, that first 
got to me. Nor the fact, that seemed to 
impress several of the speakers, that there 
were sO many men in proportion to women. 
That ought to have ceased to surprise any 
one at all familiar with the work of the 
League. 

One hears so much about the stage of 
development in the temperance issue where- 
in sentiment and morals are no longer the 
paramount consideration, that you would 
expect to find a modern assembly composed 
largely, or at least led by, ‘“‘hard-headed”’ 
business men, and that the slogan would 
be purely economic, and something like 
this: “John Barleycorn, the Foe to Efh- 
ciency.” 

Nay, but you will not derive from eco- 
nomics anything more potent than a con- 
vincing logic to follow in a movement of 
of this kind,—no slogan to inspire and 
lead. And the men who are leading this 
victorious army, what sort of fellows do 
you imagine them to be? Here was my 
thrill. These men are invariably Chris- 
tian leaders, many of them trained in the 
church, and apparently none the much 
worse for an occasional “D. D.” tucked 
on. Oh no, it was not the unctiousness of 
their address or any clerical mannerisms. 
Such must needs have been sloughed off 
in the kind of near-grips they have had 


right, Rev. D. C. Peters, Mr. 
Mr. C. H. Dickey. 


to come to real life in their line of busi- 
ness. They betrayed it in the unmistak- 
able recognition of GOD in their utter- 
ances, in their expectation of victory by 
reason of His intervention, and the con- 
stant use of figures and illustrations taken 
from the Book that has furnished the im- 
petus as well as the ideals for all the great 
reforms. 


This distinctive Christian characteristic 
attaches itself to all the speakers, whether 
statesmen or educators, and most notably 
and convincingly in the songs. It seemed 
natural for the vast audiences to come to 
their feet and sing “America,” and every 
leader and pianist was ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice to break into a devotional 
hymn. It comes to this: if you took out 
of those audiences, or out of the move- 
ment, the personality of Jesus Christ there 
would not be enough of the League left 
to require burial. That’s a conviction 
worth coming to Atlantic City to get. 
Moreover, it suggests a moral which I 
must tuck in right here (whereas usage 
relegates morals to the end), e. g., if 
Christ has instigated that body of men 
to do what they have been doing — some 
of them long before it was popular or 
even safe to do so—can any Christian 
neglect the call of the fight against the 
saloon? No, we are not going “daffy” 
on the subject. With the authority of the 
Scriptures, it is finer business to introduce 
a soul to the Lord of Life than to remove 
pitfalls from his feet. Spiritual insula- 
tion from deadly currents is more miracu- 
lously effective than the cutting and re- 
moving of the wires — but all these analo- 
gies are futile. There is room enough for 
both enterprises, provided the Christian is 
not made responsible for all the evils of 
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a civilization which the Lord warned him 
would be anti-Christian in the end, and 
that he would not give up his active efforts 
for the “ek-kalesia”-ing of that portion of 
the civilization which would own HIM 
and belong to HIM. So much for your 
moral. You can cut it out if you will. 
The rest is more of an effort at relating. 

But one must bifurcate himself to hear 
it all. There are two simultaneous ses- 
sions, and to hear even half of the con- 
vention one must have good ears or sit 
well up front. Whether you are in the 
Auditorium or the Hippodrome depends 
on blind chance or some sort of choice. 
Herein shall be ignored one-half or more 
of the proceedings. 

Music.—Leading a big crowd is no hap- 
hazard business. To be sure, this kind of 
a Godly crowd are all primed for song. 
E. O. Excell is an oldtime master and 
besides has a big voice. The convention 
pianist is perhaps the most picturesque 
feature. Mr. Roper of Winona is a bit 
of puzzle. He can play from memory 
anything desired in all keys. He not only 
plays it, but-much more than “it.” He 
revives the once popular variation and 
frisks up and down the piano in a way 
that once, — well, I am afraid they would 
have called it bizarre. Mr. Excell told 
us from the platform that he (Mr.R.) 
could render any given song, as for ex- 
ample ‘“The Church in the Wildwood’— 
a queer revival of our old college songs — 
any number of times and never play it the 
same. It is fascinating nevertheless. Let 
us forget whether it is in good musical 
taste or not. The quartettes, notably 
preachers quartettes, one from Newark 
and the other from Chicago, and a “rail- 
splitter” combination are good in tone 
quality and balance, and “long” on selec- 
tion. Humor and Prohibition fervor pre- 
dominate. There is a fair-sized chorus, 
which Mr. Excell has trained to sing a 
song the burden of which is ‘Fall Down 
Flat,’ illustrating the liquor business in 
its final downfall, and clearly demon- 
strating the finale by the complete prostra- 
tion of the entire chorus in a sprawling 
heap. The leader, though abundant in his 
equatorial zone, plays the whole game. 

THE Prohibition Orator—He is John 
G. Woolley without a shadow of a doubt, 
quite irrespective of the fact that some of 
us in Honolulu have always thought so, 
even before he became our leader. His 
“Spirit of the Road” led in point of promi- 
nence and set a mark which was reached, 
perhaps, but once, and that during the 
speech of ex-Governor Patterson of Ten- 
nessee. One wants to read Mrs. Woolley’s 
speeches, or he misses some of the pungent, 
epigrammatic expression or fails to catch 
the humor of the unexpected linking of 
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The metaphor in this particular 
speech is tremendous. Speakers cannot 
help referring to it. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Woolley’s voice becomes raspingly harsh 
with the demand laid on him by reason of 
the crowd and the tremendous require- 
ments of such a time and place. He is 
doubtless the great figure of the temper- 
ance movement, who represents both the 
past and the present, — we might even say 
the future. The League and the news- 
paper world in general could ill spare that 
pen that flashes and cuts and tickles as 
does no other we know. 

Naturally a speech like that could hardly 
be “pulled off” on exactly schedule time, 
and I can imagine any one trying to stop 
it. It looked as though some “program” 
fellow did try, but it was as futile as di- 
verting an avalanche. A bit rough, too, 
on Superintendent Baker, whose annual re- 
port was to follow, and it was over ten- 
thirty p. m. then. He did the wise thing 
that could have been expected of him. 

State Leaders—As has been intimated, 
they are a remarkable set of men. It seems 
more than probable to me that the half or 
less that we heard in the Hippodrome were 
by no means the pick of the men. It was 
Alabama that got and held my attention, 
anu I go away with the impression that 
there is nothing quite so “out-and-out” in 
the way of Prohibition as the State of 
Alabama. The superintendent deserves 
considerable for the effect on my mind, 
but Judge Weakly, former Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Alabama, stands 
out more vividly. He was invited to ad- 
dress the body as somewhat apart from the 
program and because he had written all 
the various Prohibition measures for his 
State for the past fifteen years or more. 
Impassioned as an orator, the facts that 
he presented were simply amazing as to 
the determined stand on the part of the 
citizens of Alabama to stamp out the evils 
of the liquor traffic. It is concerning the 
enforcement of the law, and more particu- 
larly in reference to advertising on the part 
of liquor concerns desiring to sell in Ala- 
bama, that we refer. “Io have succeeded 
in prohibiting the advertising of liquors or 
beers in any papers in the State was dras- 
tic enough and far in advance of what 
most States have succeeded in doing. To 
compel papers from other States to either 
expurgate their editions or submit to hay- 
ing it done for them at the news-stands is 
well-nigh unbelievable. The speaker 
showed us unmistakable proof of the en- 
forcement of this law. He had picked 
up copies of Life and a number of other 
periodicals, and showed us from the plat- 
form great blotches of black where had 


words. 
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been beer and wine ads. Not only so, but 
papers in adjoining States desiring to retain 
their large constituency in Alabama had 
been compelled in some instances to pre- 
pare special editions in which the objec- 
tionable ads were eliminated. Aye, and 
the nuisance is growing to be so great that 
some managements of papers throughout 
the State are refusing a renewal of the 
liquor ad contracts as a safer and easier 
policy. “These measures have been defended 
by decisions in the high courts, and it is the 
very breadth and universality of them that 
pleads for their fairness and their consti- 
tutionality. All hail to Alabama! Space 
would fail to tell of Georgia, the Dakotas, 
Louisiana, — all of them well manned. 
Concerning this last some interesting things 
were said of the cooperation of the French 
Catholics when they knew what the issue 
was. There were distinct gains here as 
elsewhere in the South, the large cities be- 
ing the stronghold of the liquor interests 
which yielded last. ‘The South leads the 
country, and there are doubtless good rea- 
sons which are not ecdbnomic nor related 
to the negro question. 


The struggle in the State of Washington 
was before us several times, presented by 
most impressive speakers. “The most strik- 
ing thing on which they all agreed, that 
figured in their final success, was the co- 
operation of all forces and the fine effect 
of woman suffrage. Of this more anon. 
A prominent Seattle pastor told of the ef- 
fort on the part of the liquor people to win 
the election “if they had to steal it.” The 
reply was, “You will have to steal it.” 
They tried hard, and were detected fre- 
quently by the zealous Christian citizens 
who were working at the polls. And now 
they, in Washington, in common with the 
other States which have won victories, are 
talking mostly about vigorous enforcement 
of the law. Colorado had the same sort 
of prominence for the same kind of rea- 
sons. In the first place the Governors of 
both these last two mentioned States were 
in attendance and made vigorous speeches; 
then the part woman’s suffrage played was 
prominently acknowledged. Of Colorado, 
most picturesque things were said by a man 
whose nerve and spirit were evidently much 
greater than his “bodily presence.” Of 
course the strike had to figure in the story. 
It would have been a fine thing to have 
heard our friend Gandier (he was in Ho- 
nolulu recently) tell of some of the rea- 
sons why California failed in its last effort, 
but it was finer to meet him in the corridor 
of the hotel and to hear the plans to be 
put into operation soon, whereby all the 
temperance forces unite, make up a com- 
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mon purse, make Gandier the head, and — 
are going forth to victory. 

Poor New Jersey! The only State in 
the Union where four hundred men, com- 
posing the brains and capital of the town — 
as well as representing its overwhelming — 
majority, must stand hat in hand waiting — 
for a dictum of a court or selectman to say 
whether or not a saloon shall be licensed 
in the place. Next in. helplessness comes — 
Pennsylvania, where, despite some gains by 
local option, the courts have the power to — 
issue licenses and where some one has said 
the “judiciary has been reduced to the level 
of barkeepers.” In a recent visualizing of. 
the temperance situation in a New Jersey 
town the States were all represented by 
girls, many of them dressed in white. — 
Some had ribbons and sashes of black to 
show wet territory. Last came in a lit- — 
tle girl completely dressed in black, who 
threw herself sobbing at the feet of the 
rest. She was New Jersey. 

Maine’s talk was most interesting. The 
liquor forces focus on her, as she repre- 
sents the very idea of prohibition. Dis- 
credit enforcement there, and you have a 
strong deterrent to keep other States from 
trying it. Large sums are paid to bribe 
sheriffs, and it has cost more than one his 
very life to enforce the law. The greatest — 
bane of the prohibitory law is that it is a 
party measure; even so, good Democrats 
have bolted to defend the Republican meas- 
ure. The remedy, according to the Maine 
speaker (and him of Georgia and other 
prohibition States) against the constant ef- 
fort for re-submission of the question is — 
nation-wide prohibition, which is now the — 
unquestioned slogan of the country, — the 
paramount issue in the next election. 

To our ears the presentation of condi- 
tions had far less the ring of confidence 
and progress in it, coming from New Eng- 
land and the Middle Atlantic States,— ex- 
cept Maine and Vermont if you want. 
Massachusetts has some local option suc- — 
cesses to show, such as Cambridge and 
Lynn, but talks of prohibition, if she talks 
at all, with bated breath, while Rhode Isl- 
and’s temperance history seems to be largely 
in the past, —claiming, as she does, the 
first local option law on the statute books. 

Hobson.—We did not hear Hobson, and — 
will not report him. The papers seem to- 
have given him the chief attention anyway. — 

A. S. L. Heavyweights—They were 
Stelzle, Dinwiddie and Bane. Stelzle gave 
us astonishingly convincing figures, — fig- 
ures on labor, on life insurance and com- 
parative risks, on farm products and drink. 
His task was to show that the laboring man 
need not fear prohibition; that the amount 
of money now consumed in drink when 
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diverted into other channels would be 
greatly in favor of the working man, — 
first of the farmer and then of the man 
engaged in any other form of productive 
labor. Among other things he said that 
but one per cent of farm products went 
to the liquor industry (about $10 for every 
farmer of the United States), and if the 
saloon industry perished, that one per cent 
could well go into fattening hogs, but that 
there would be market for much more than 
that product, as population is increasing 
much more rapidly than the agricultural 
output. Another interesting statement was 
to the effect that $1,000,000 invested in 
liquor would employ seventy-seven men, 
while a like amount in various other in- 
dustries would employ from two to three 
times that number of men. ‘This man 
gives his entire time to dealing with prob- 
lems arising out of the attitude of laboring 
men and organizations toward the saloon. 

Dinwiddie, who works at Washington 
in connection with all bills before Congress 
related to temperance, was introduced as 
a man with a big job. The convention ap- 
peared to be of the opinion that the man 
fitted it. He told us of distinct progress 
among the Indians in the way of enforce- 
ment of law, the banishment of saloons 
from the National Capitol as well as from 
the immigration station, the passing of the 
inter-State law, the successful fight to ban- 
ish the canteen from the army, until now 
the highest authorities in the army in their 
reports acknowledge an improvement both 
in the lessening number of desertions and 
in the matter of health. He argued from 
the majority vote in Congress for nation- 
wide prohibition that the final consumma- 
tion was only deferred. One thing he said, 
made an impression: ‘““What is wanted is 
a civic conscience. What a man will not 
do himself, he should not delegate to an- 
other. If for conscience sake he would 
not be a barkeeper, he should not delegate 
the barkeeper’s right to another.” 

Bane, I think is the financial secretary. 
At first it appeared as though his business 
was just ordinary oratory (we had little or 
nothing at the convention that was “‘ordi- 
nary” in the common acceptation), but it 
soon was made evident that his chief func- 
tion was to get people to back their con- 
victions with their dollars. It was pledges 
for five years that he was after, so that a 


fighting fund might carry prohibition dur- 


We are of the 


ing these crucial years. 


opinion that he is a good money-raiser, 
_ based on the surmise that he got some peo- 
ple to do what was said of a dear departed 


woman: “She hath done more than she 
could.” But before he reached the appeal 


period he said some mighty effective things 
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in just plain prohibition oratory. For in- 
stance: ‘““The supreme argument for pro- 
hibition is the conservation of humanity.” 
“There is one evil greater than the liquor 
trafic: the sentiment in the United States 
which tolerates it.” “Our great inconsist- 
ency: we allow the unlawful.” “In view 
of the possibility of our ultimatum to Wil- 
helm II, we should send our ultimatum 
to John Barleycorn I.” 

Ex-Governor Patterson—No man likes 
to admit that he thrills easily. Mere blat- 
ant Fourth-of-July bombast is no more at- 
tractive nowadays. Few men dare to do 
it and “get away with it’’—as the boys 
say. Governor Patterson began very slowly 
and ponderously, — we could almost have 
said ‘“‘dully,” save that the earnest purpose 
of an earnest Christian was most evident. 
It took him some time to bring up his bat- 
teries, but now that we think back on it 
we would be glad to see the whole plan of 
battle. Starting with a discussion of a 
Christian nation (declared so by the 
courts), he pleaded that we re-assert this 
claim, killing the rebel trafic which by its 
continual shout, “You cannot enforce the 
law,” virtually defies the law. He told 
us that the liquor traffic, reading its doom 
in continued legislation, was insolently de- 
manding that it choose the method of its 
death. First it used to say in the little 
communities, “Wait for the county to de 
termine the question”’; later it said, ‘This 
is a matter for the State.’”’ Now frequently 
you hear the plea, ‘““We stand on our fed- 
eral rights; settle the matter there.” As 
we are approaching nation-wide prohibi- 
tion, we will hear John Barleycorn return- 
ing on his tracks and saying, “Take this 
matter back to the communities, where it 
belongs.” Here the Governor referred, as 
had a number of other speakers, to the ex- 
pressed determination of the A. S. L. to 
keep this issue out of party platforms. 
This is an inter-party matter and it is the 
right of the people to rule. But the finest 
thing in the Governor’s message was on the 
doctrine of States’ Rights and the Szcuth. 
Here’s where most of my wrought-up feel- 
ing began. “The Governor is, of course, 
Southern in birth and sympathy, but any 
fool could see,—and it warmed one 
way through to realize it, — that the heart 
of the great South is first of all Ameri- 
can, and “with great sum obtained (she) 
this freedom.” “States’ Rights,’ said the 
Governor. “The South was wrong, but 
she got over it. Under the trees at Ap- 
pomattox, where General Lee handed over 
his sword, was made a grave, and in that 
grave was laid States’ Rights.” Referring 
to Lincoln’s abhorrence of the revenues ob- 
tained from liquor as a war measure, and 
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his signature of the bill under great pres- 
sure, with the assurance that it was but 
temporary, he said: “If Lincoln had lived, 
the partnership between the liquor inter- 
ests and the Government would have been 
dissolved.”’ All his relatives wore the Con- 
federate gray and fought under the Stars 
and Bars, but he thanked God that the flag 
under which his father fought had given 
place to the glorious Stars and Stripes. 
Your scribe’s eyes were very misty and he 
swallowed hard, though he was ready to 
join in the burst of cheers that followed. 
“Cost of prohibition? ‘The South bore the 
loss of three millions of slaves, averaging 
$1,000 apiece, and is resolutely going for- 
ward. ‘There are only 82,000 men engaged 
in the liquor business; there were more 
men lost in three battles of the Civil War 
to root out slavery. “The cost will be noth- 
ing to what the South bore.” 

“Errors and Onmission.”—There are a 
host of good speakers to be left out in this 
story. It’s a pity to omit Dr. Burrell of 
New York, and even more so to neglect 
Lentz of Columbus, Ohio, who said things 
about drink and insurance tables, and said 
them in the most forcible and convincing 
way. He deserves mention, too, because he 
spoke of a trip to Honolulu and knows our 
people. He certainly shed light on the 
rights of babies, and insisted that even 
babies of the ordinary social level (whose 
parents belong to the army of moderate 
drinkers) had a right to to be born sober, 
—and all from his actuary tables. 

Three Things More (the Platform, 
Russell and Lincoln Highway, and Ha- 
wati.)—Of the platform, it may be said 
that it is a statesman-like paper. It ac- 
knowledges favors and expresses intelligent 
appreciation of help and helpers. It goes 
out for great game, beginning with prohibi- 
tion in Hawaii, Alaska and the Philippines, 
and ending with submission to States-of an 
amendment in favor of nation-wide prohibi- 
tion. It’s as quiet and business-like and 
expectant as you please. 

Dr. Russell is to be sixty years old, — 
perhaps he is right now. Anyway, it was 
to be while he was journeying by auto to 
California over the Lincoln Highway. He 
is traveling through fourteen “wet” States, 
and he expects to be in every campaign 
against liquor that each several State is 
working on. He has the “Railsplitter” 
quartette with him — Ohio Wesleyan Col- 
lege boys, who are earning their way 
through college. He heard them, found 
out that they all were  prohibitionists 
(Christians — which almost always fol- 
lows) and he chartered them to go with 
him. Aye, and he raised their expenses 
right there in the convention, as a sort of 
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birthday gift to himself. (Of course you 
knew that Dr. Russell was the founder of 
the movement.) They all received an 
ovation then and there, and a Godly send- 
off when they left the hotel a few hours 
later. 

Little Hawaii came at the end of the 
program, of course. “There were not too 
many in the Hippodrome when it came our 
turn, but they made up in cordiality what 
they lacked in masculinity. Superintendent 
Baker had the three delegates called to 
the platform, and taught the company to 
say “Aloha,” and Mr. Dickey sassed them 
back in Hawaiian. Mr. Peters made a 
fine speech, —he wanted federal prohibi- 
tion, he did, — and he gave three mighty 
good reasons for it: the Hawaiian people, 
the soldiers, and the young Oriental peo- 
ple who are growing up. Both Mr. Dickey 
and yours truly had to make our little bow, 
and do you know, —there is no sequence 
between the preceding and what follows, 
—lI think that the audience, plus the 
League, plus Congress, are going to give 
us just that same PROHIBITION. 

—T. R. 
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Missionary sight-seeing parties are of 
such frequent occurrence in Honolulu as to 
savor of the commonplace. There are, 
however, occasional visits that endure in 
the memories of both hosts and guests. 

The following letter is an acknowledg- 
ment of a very pleasant day spent by a 
party of missionaries and Chinese students 
during the recent stop-over of the S. S. 
Manchuria, en route to the Orient. Mr. 
W. A. Bowen, Mr. A. Frank Cooke and 
Mr. George Castle took the visitors in 
charge, providing a lengthy car ride and 
visits to institutions of historic interest. 
The eighty signatures to the letter are 
omitted for reasons of space. 


TO MR. W. A. BOWEN AND OTH- 
ER KIND FRIENDS IN HONO- 
BULU: 


Exceptionally hearty and cordial was the 
welcome extended to us on this, the forty- 
eighth homeward voyage of the S. S. Man- 
churia, and we, the missionary passengers 
and Chinese students who were the recipi- 
ents of such rare and generous entertain- 
ment, hereby both individually and collect- 
ively express our sincere appreciation and 
thankfulness. 

We had heard of your habitual hospi- 
tality and of the “Aloha” written over 
every open doorway, and we can now tes- 
tify of a truth that the half was not 
told us. 

As the rainbow day by day encircles and 
graces the mountains of Oahu, so may 
God’s. banner of love ever wave o’er you 
in true blessing and prosperity. 
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A REVIEW OF THE YEAR 


T THE first session of the Annual 
Meeting of the Hawaiian Board, the 
report prepared by the late Rev. Wil- 
liam Brewster Oleson before his depart- 
ure for the mainland in March was read 
by Acting Secretary Rev. H. P. Judd. 
The report was prepared with Mr. Ole- 
son’s usual painstaking care, and while 
sacrificing nothing to brevity, was a con- 
densed and illuminating statement of ac- 
tivities for the year 1915. 

The report was entitled “With One Ac- 
cord,” and was prefaced by the following 
statement of disturbing local and world 
conditions, all of which had their effect 
upon mission work: 

“The year began under the depressing 
influence of an imperative demand for re- 
trenchment. Consequently, some mission- 
ary activities had to be abridged, and plans 
for new undertakings had to be abandoned. 
During the year, also, various distractions 
have diverted the interest of our workers 
in no small measure. Thus the European 
war, and the woeful suffering and need 
resulting, have commanded the compassion- 
ate help of all nationalities among us. The 
menace to our chief industry through ad- 


verse tariff legislation has affected the en- 


tire community with uncertainty, in which 
our missionary interests have shared. “The 
anti-alien land law agitation in California 
has had a disturbing effect in Hawaii. The 
prolonged political excitement, covering a 
period of nearly six months, due to the in- 
auguration of a primary election, prelim- 
inary to the usual biennial election, was 
unusually distracting. How far the 
strained relations between Japan and China 
have affected the relations of the Japanese 
and Chinese in Hawaii it would be difficult 
to say, but the disturbing situation in the 
Orient is undoubtedly focusing the atten- 
tion of these elements of our population 
and to that degree is proving distracting.” 

To offset these disturbing conditions, 
there was great encouragement during the 
year past by remarkable activities in some 
portions of the field work of the Board. 
A large number of new buildings were 
erected, indebtedness on other properties 
was greatly reduced, and 606 persons were 
added by confession of faith to the church 
membership. This is the largest record 
in new membership since the Hawaiian 
Board was organized in 1863. The in- 
crease also in benevolences was most en- 
couraging. Ninety-seven of the churches 
of the Board gave directly to the treasury, 
and the increase in the gifts over the pre- 
ceding year totaled $1,043. 
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roe sees: 


Mr. Oleson dealt in detail with the field 
of the Board’s operation, speaking particu- 


larly of the work among the various na- 


tionalities, the need of particular depart- 
ments of the work, and the ministerial re- 


lief fund in its assistance to worthy indi-- 


viduals. : 

The Chinese churches he declared to 
have had a most successful year, making 
the largest gain in membership thus far 
in their history. 

He stated the time was ripe for the 
organization of two churches among the 
Filipinos — one on Oahu and one on 
Kauai. 

The neediest institution he declared to 
be the Kohala Girls’ School. Its buildings 
are old and need to be replaced. ‘This 
school is doing valuable work and should 
be placed on a better foundation, both as 
to buildings and funds. 

The loss in the Board’s personnel in 
workers and membership was recounted in 
detail, as follows: 

“Rev. W. P. Ferguson, principal of 
Mills Institute, a faithful ambassador of 
Christ, gone to his reward; President P. 
L. Horne, wise counselor in the affairs of 
the Board for many years, removed to the 
mainland; Evangelist Okamura, winsome 
prophet among the Japanese of Kona, re- 
turned to Japan; Rev. R. B. Whitaker, 


faithful instructor and preacher, returned 


to California, and Rev. C. G. Burnham, | 
a sky-pilot in things of the spirit, relin- 


quishing his work at Lahaina for a home 
on the mainland. 

“Our gains,’ continued Mr. Oleson, 
“have been Rev. Howard Harris, pastor 
at Kahului; Rev. Geo. Laughton, pastor at 
Hilo; Evangelist Sagawa at Olaa and 
Evangelist Augustin among the Filipinos 
of Oahu. Mr. Elijah McKenzie has taken 
up his work at Beretania Settlement after 
a year’s leave of absence.” 

From the Mary Castle Trust the mag- 
nificent site for the new Mission Memo- 


rial Building has been received. The new — 
home of the Board will be a memorial to 


the missionary fathers and mothers. 

The approach of the centennial anni- 
versary of the landing of the first mis- 
sionaries occupied the last part of the in- 


teresting report. The late secretary urged : 


that greater consecration to the work. of 


evangelism should be the special prepara- 


tion for the important celebration soon to 
take place. 


Boarp ELEcTIONS. 
At the first session of the Annual Mee¢- 


ing of the Board Mr. Theodore Richards. 
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was nominated as treasurer and_ subse- 
quently elected by the Evangelical Associa- 
tion. Dr. Scudder, for the Nominating 
Committee, stated that letters received 
from members of the Board showed that 
a majority approved of securing a cor- 
responding secretary from the mainland, 
_and that for six months Mr. Judd be con- 
tinued as acting secretary. This report 
was accepted and reterred to the Evan- 
gelical Association. After considerable dis- 
cussion it was approved by that body. 

The standing committees named are as 
follows: 

Chinese Work— John L. Hopwood, 
chairman; Arthur C. Alexander, C. K. 
Ai, Geo. P. Castle, A. Frank Cooke, A. 
A. Ebersole, P. C. Jones, Geo. Water- 
house. 

A. B.C. F. M. Affairs—Geo. P. Cas- 
tle, chairman; W. A. Bowen, Frederick 
J. Lowrey. 

Educational and Social Work—Jas. A. 
Rath, chairman; Akaiko Akana, Wm. R. 
Castle, Richard A. Cooke, John P. Erd- 
man, John L. Hopwood, A. S. Mahaulu, 
Theodore Richards, Doremus Scudder. 

Hawatian Work — John Waterhouse, 
chairman; Akaiko Akana, John P. Erd- 
man, Orramel H. Gulick, John L. Hop- 
wood, S. K. Kamaiopili, J. K. Kamanoulu, 
S. M. Kanakanui, John Nakila, Henry K. 
Poepoe. ; 

English and Portuguese Work —A. 
Frank Cooke, chairman; Frank C. Ather- 
ton, Wm. A. Bowen, Walter F. Frear, 
Antonio V. Soares, Paul Super, Wm. D. 
Westervelt. 

Sunday School Work—Wm. A. Bowen, 
chairman; A. A. Ebersole, S. K. Kamaio- 
pili, J. K. Kanepuu, Theodore Richards, 
- Doremus Scudder. 

Tue Frienp Editorial Board—Dore- 
mus Scudder, chairman; A. A. Ebersole, 
Walter F. Frear, Orramel H. Gulick, 
Theodore Richards, Frank S. Scudder, 
Wm. D. Westervelt, Paul Super. 

Finance—Theodore Richards, chairman; 
Wm. R. Castle, Joseph P. Cooke, Peter 
C. Jones, Frederick J. Lowrey, Wm. O. 
Smith. 


Merchandise—Richard A.. Cooke, chair- 
man; Theodore Richards, John Water- 
house. 


Japanese Work—Orramel H. Gulick, 
chairman; Arthur C. Alexander, John P. 
Erdman, ‘Teiichi Hori, Vaughan Mac- 
Caughey, Takie Okumura, Doremus Scud- 
der, Wm. D. Westervelt, Frank S. Scud- 
| der. 

Ways and Means—Theodore Richards, 


chairman (treasurer ex-officio); Henry P. 
Judd (secretary ex-officio) ; C. K. Ai, for 
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Chinese Committee; F. C. Atherton, for 
English-Portuguese Committee; F. S. Scud- 
der, for Japanese Committee; J. P. Erd- 
man, for Hawaiian Committee; R. A. 
Cooke, for Educational-Social Committee ; 
A. S. Baker, representing Hawaii; R. B. 
Dodge, representing Maui; J. M. Lydgate, 
representing Kauai. 


Devotional Services and 
Discussions 


VERY important part of the An- 

nual Meeting’s program was the 
half hour each morning devoted to the 
unfolding of the subject of “Evangelism.” 
This was the keynote of the entire Con- 
ference, a theme recommended to the Pro- 
gram Committee by the late Rev. W. B. 
Oleson shortly before taking his departure 
from Honolulu. 

The first phase of evangelism pertained 
to the need for it. This was elucidated 
by Rev. John L. Hopwood, pastor of the 
Bishop Memorial Church of Kamehameha 
Schools, who showed that it is necessary 
here because of the presence of so many 
people from non-Christian lands and so 
many supposedly Christian people who are 
not interested in the religion of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. It was made clear that there 
is a great and pressing need of evangelism 
in order to redeem society and the indi- 
viduals composing society. 

The second aspect of the general subject 
was “The Message of Evangelism,” which 
had been assigned to Rev. Henry P. Judd, 
Acting Secretary of the Board. Mr. Judd 
commended the preaching of doctrines and 
urged that in all evangelistic effort empha- 
sis should be placed on the doctrines of 
God, sin and the atonement, and on man’s 
necessary response to these great doctrines 
through repentance, faith in Jesus Christ 
and living the abundant life. 

The Rev. A. Craig Bowdish, pastor of 
the Makawao Union Church, gave a help- 
ful talk on “The Preparation for Evan- 
gelism,’ showing how such _ preparation 
may come to any willing Christian worker 
who will only be on the lookout each day 
to make the most of every opportunity. 

The fourth phase of the subject, ‘““Who 
Will Do the Evangelizing?” was handled 
by Rev. John F. Cowan, pastor of the 
Kohala Union Church. His address had 
been translated into Hawaiian and passed 
around among the audience. By the use 
of striking and pithy illustrations he 
showed how everyone, minister or layman, 
may be able to do this great work of evan- 
gelizing. 

The final discussion on this important 
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subject of evangelism came on the last 
morning of the Conference. “There were 
four speakers on the subject, “A Definite 
Plan of Evangelism in Each Community.” 
Revs. O. H. Gulick and G. L. Kopa spoke 
in Hawaiian, Dr. A. S. Baker in English, 
and Rev. A. Akana in both Hawaiian and 
English. ‘These were all splendid and in- 
spiring addresses that came as a fitting 
climax to the series of devotional talks on 
the subject of evangelism. As a result of 
the morning’s discussions, indifference to 
the idea of evangelism was dispelled and 
aggressive steps and methods of work not 
only recommended, but also urged most 
strongly. Surely the injection of this time- 
ly theme into the Conference as its leading 
thought will bring about a new interest 
in evangelistic work during the coming 
year, and a greater emphasis will be laid 
on evangelism by the ministers of the As- 
sociation in their sermons from now on. 

There were but two morning periods 
devoted to tne consideration of special 
topics aside from that of evangelism. A 
third subject, “Inter-Racial Cooperation,” 
had been planned, but owing to the full 
discussion on Friday morning of the report 
of the Nominating Committee on the mat- 
ter of securing a new corresponding secre- 
tary, that subject had to be omitted. 

The first special subject was “Civic 
Righteousness,” and it was expounded by 
Rev. J. M. Lydgate and Rev. James Up- 
church, both speaking in Hawaiian, and 
Rey. A. V. Soares and Rev. George 
Laughton. These excellent addresses 
stirred the audience deeply and made a 
great impression. Dr. Laughton depicted 
the awful curse of liquor and the neces- 
sity of doing away with everything that 
makes for unrighteousness in the com- 
munity. 

The other special subject, “The Family 
and the Church,” was thoroughly treated 
by the four speakers — Revs. S. L.* Desha, 
J. P. Erdman, A. S. Mahaulu and Wm. 
Kamau. The need of linking up the whole 
family to the church and Sunday school, 
and providing a place for every individual 
in the church activities was brought out. 

The consensus of opinion seemed to be 
that in the full discussion of these two 
special subjects on “Civic Righteousness” 
and “The Family and the Church,” and in 
the five phases of “Evangelism,” a high- 
water mark of spiritual interpretation and 
inspiration was reached. ‘The whole tone 
of the meetings was cordial and helpful, 
and the Ninety-third Annual Meeting of 
the Hawaiian Evangelical Association will 
be remembered for the splendid feeling of 
optimism and brotherhood that gprevailed. 

—Hewnry P. Jupp. 
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Molokai singers, who retain the Kate Athherton Banner. David Kalaau, the leader, 
in the front row, second from the left. 


HERE was an atmosphere of en- 
thusiasm that was very apparent 
the evening of July 19th, as the large 
audience, numbering, most happily and ap- 
propriately, many of our native Hawaiians, 
gathered in the Opera House. ‘The rustle 
of expectancy and little audible bits of con- 
versation betokened on the part. of the 
auditors a desirable preparation for the con- 
test. 

The absence of any representation from 
Maui was at once noted with regret as the 
program was scanned, but the parts taken 
by the two Filipino orchestras, not con- 
testing, but each ardently doing its best, 
lent variety and increased the feeling of 
good fellowship during the entertainment. 

The plan of allowing each chorus to in- 
terpret the same hymn, and also to present 
a chosen selection, seemed excellent, while 
the fact that the decisive points were in- 
dependent members in the chorus and of 
proportion of men’s and women’s voices, 
lightened to a considerable extent the task 
of awarding honor, although individual 
judges, as is usual, found each his own 
difficulties of understanding and decision. 
However, that thing so eagerly sought by 
the school child and so wisely withheld in 
some modern schools, the marks (!) proved 
no great bugbear to the judges, who unani- 


mously awarded the Kate Atherton Ban- 
ner to Molokai for the year 1915. 

Good feeling and appreciation of genu- 
ine effort was shown by the audience re- 
peatedly. Kauai’s small group won hearty 
applause for the pluck and interest that 
brought them to share in the united offer- 
ing of music. Oahu impressed all by her 
stage presence, her large number and the 
beauty of her chosen song. Hawaii’s 
clarity of enunciation and eager “tempo 
and spirit” attracted especial notice. 

For “attack and ending” each member 
of every chorus seemed with his leader. 
Faithfulness, drill, personal interest — 
how they all stood embodied in each cho- 


rus, angels of light, each virtue its own 


reward. 

After all is said and done is it not a 
satisfaction that, not the largest chorus 
with its long-experienced and_highly-es- 
teemed leader and its city advantages, but 
a visiting chorus takes this year the well- 
earned banner, back “among the untrodden 
ways” of a remote island ? 

During the coming twelvemonth we 
hope the “shadows of the evening hour” 
may hear the cliffs and vales of every isl- 
and ring with new competitive songs for 
1916. —Mary Diririncuam FRrear, 

Chairman of the Judges. 
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JAPANESE NOTES. 
Rev. Danjo Ebina of Tokyo, one of the 


most famous of Japan’s Christian ministers, 
spent the day in Honolulu, July 16th, visit- 
ing and making an address at the Hawaiian 
Evangelical Association. He was a for- 
mer pupil of Rev. O. H. Gulick in Japan, 
and his speech was interpreted into Ha- 
waiian by Mr. Gulick, both speaker and 
interpreter indulging in pleasant reminis- 
cences. Dr. Ebina gave several addresses 
while here to Japanese, who highly appre- 
ciated the privilege of his inspiring help. 
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Mr. S. Nagamori, for four years evan- 
gelist at Waialua, was ordained July 17th 
in the Nuuanu Street Church. Several of 
his Waialua congregation were present, 
and after the service presented him with 
a gift in congratulation. 


Memorial Features 


Never in the history of the upbuilding 
of Gospel Evangelization upon these Isl- 
ands has there been such a record of de- 
partures as has been made the past year. 

First we mention the home-going of 
Miss Ida Pope, who, after about twenty- 
four years of successful and loving service 
for the daughters of Hawaii, closed her 
life’s work of love at Chicago, July 14, 
1914. 

Second on our list of the departed is 
the name of Dr. Wilbert Perry Ferguson, 
principal of the Mills School of the Mid- 
Pacific Institute, who, after about a year’s 
service among us, left for the better land 
on January 5, 1915. 

Our Third mention is of Rev; Wil- 
liam Brewster Oleson, whose first service 
for Hawaii was as active principal of the 
Hilo Boys’ School, founded by Rey. D. B. 
Lyman, and who, leaving the Islands on 
account of his health, died March 19, 1915, 
while on the journey eastward across the 
continent. All the evangelical churches 
of the group mourn the departure of this 
remarkable servant of the Master. 

The Fourth servant of God and most 
valuable worker in the Vineyard was Mr. 
Francis Williams Damon, beginner of 
work for the Chinese and founder of Mills 
School, who left us for the home of the 
blessed on the 22nd of June, 1915. No 
missionary was ever more impressed with 
the need of the Gospel of Christ by any 
people than were Mr. and Mrs. Damon, 
when in 1884 they entered upon evan- 
gelistic work for the Chinese of Honolulu. 

The four above mentioned followers of 
the Saviour will be held in lasting and loy- 
ing remembrance as connected with the 
founding of these institutions for Chris- 
tian education. 
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Rey. J. H .K. Kaiwi was ordained pas- 
tor of Opihikao, Puna, Hawaii, in 1908, 
and served acceptably the people of his na- 
tive village till his death on February 14, 
1915. He was well loved by his people 
and by the pastors of Eastern Hawaii. 
Mr. Kaiwi is the only one of the native 
pastors whose departure reminds them of 
their waning ranks. 

The Association attended the unveiling 
of two memorial tablets in Kawaiahao 
Church on the morning of July 18, one 
to the memory of Rev. B. W. and Mary 
Elizabeth Parker, the life-long missionaries 
at Kaneohe and parents of the pastor of 
Kawaiahao Church, and the other in mem- 
ory of Rev. Hiram and Mrs. Clarissa 
Brewster Bingham, the missionaries to the 
Gilbert Islands of Micronesia. 

At 4 p. m. of the same day, Sunday, 
July 18, was observed a memorial service 
with unveiling of a bronze tablet to Rev. 
Moses Kuaea Nakuina in the Kaumaka- 
pili Church. 

In addition to these several memorial 
services, the meeting of this year’s Asso- 
ciation has been made memorable by the 
laying of the cornerstone of the Mission 
Memorial Building, which took place on 
Saturday afternoon, July 17th, and was 
largely attended: 

The Association meeting of 1915 may 
long be remembered for its numerous 
memorials of the good men of the past 
and of the mighty deeds accomplished by 
them under the most wonderful Divine 
guidance. —O. H. Gutick. 


Delegates from different parts of the 
Territory, many of whom had never had 
an opportunity to visit the Bishop Museum, 
were accorded the privilege “Tuesday after- 
noon, July 22. ‘The visiting party was 
said to number more Hawaiians than had 
previously visited the institution at one 
time. “The museum staff was most courte- 
ous and attentive in its reception of the 
_ visitors. 
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Adjourned Session of Anti- 
Saloon League 


HE First Annual Convention of the 
Anti-Saloon League of Hawaii, on 

its new Territorial basis, was held in Ka- 
waiahao Church, February 26th last. Dr. 
~ Purley A. Baker, the national superintend- 
ent, was present with us, and we had an 
enrollment of over one hundred delegates. 
The convention adjourned to meet at the 
same time and in the same place as the 
Annual Conference of the Evangelical As- 
sociation. Accordingly, the program com- 
mittee of the Hawaiian Board very kindly 
arranged for an adjourned session to take 
place July 21ct in Kaumakapili Church, 
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with a mass temperance rally the Tuesday’ 


evening previous. Both occasions were 
highly interesting. At the mass meeting 
there was a fine attendance, good music 
and excellent speaking. Rev. A. C. Bow- 
dish presided. Dr. A. S. Baker offered 
prayer. Rev. C. Nakamura read the 
Scriptures. The superintendent’s address 
was interpreted in Hawaiian by Rey. A. 
Akana. Dr. Geo. Laughton made a most 
impressive speech. He described an imag- 
inary “incident which took place in the 
lower regions with telling effect. “The case 
of a workingman spending his hard-earned 
wages for liquor instead of porterhouse 
steak gripped his audience. ‘Then followed 
the Rey. S. L. Desha in his inimitable way, 
holding the large audience in the spell of 
his eloquence for another half hour or 
more. In closing, brief prayers were of- 
fered by six or seven leading temperance 
workers in their native tongues, all ear- 
nestly pleading for God’s guidance and 
help in a noble cause. 

Wednesday morning at 10:30 sharp, 
Mr. W. A. Bowen, in the absence of the 
League’s president, took the chair. Rev. 
Henry P. Judd conducted the devotional 
exercises, and at the rollcall by Rev. 
A. Akana over three hundred delegates 


responded. Dr. Wadman then read his 
report. Mr. Geo. W. Paty, the acting 
treasurer, gave an account of his stew- 


ardship, and also presented a succinct state- 
ment of the Lincoln-Lee Legion, with its 
4,400 members. The Convention, after 
accepting the reports of the various stand- 
ing committees, constituted itself an inter- 
esting forum for the discussion of some 
practical questions, such as “Which do 
you favor, prohibition by federal law or 
Territorial enactment?” “What more can 
be done to further the work and _ influ- 
ence of the League?” “Do you approve 
of the total abstinence pledge?” ‘What 
should business men do to promote pro- 
hibition?” In this open discussion, lasting 
for thirty minutes, several prominent min- 
isters and laymen took part, including Rev. 
S. L. Desha, Mr. Geo. P. Castle, Rev. A. 
Akana, Judge Archie Mahaulu, Rev. O. 
H. Gulick and Rev. O. P. Emerson. 


Three resolutions were then introduced 
and unanimously adopted. One was a 
petition to the Governor, requesting him 
not to appoint persons Liquor Commission- 
ers who were ever connected directly with 
the traffic or addicted to the use of strong 
drink. Another was a request to the au- 
thorities to concel the automobile licenses 
on the part of drivers found guilty of in- 
toxication. ‘The third one was a request 
to the board of directors of the Inter-Isl- 
and Steam Navigation Company to insist 
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upon total abstinence on the part of all 
its employees where the “life and limb” 
of the traveling public are involved, and 
also to abolish the open bars on all its 
steamers. 

The meeting closed at 12:15 with the 
Doxology, Dr. Oliver Emerson pronounc- 
ing the benediction. ‘The next convention 
will take place in Hilo at the time of the 
Annual Conference of the Association, in 
June, 1916. 

—JoHn W. Wapman. 

The importance of social features in 
connection with the Annual Conference 
should not be underestimated. — Friends 
who have not seen each other for many 
years often meet at these gatherings, and 
people from remote corners of the Terri- 
tory value especially the privilege of social 
intercourse. American pastors and their 
Wives, accustomed on the mainland to un- 
limited social advantages, find mental stim- 
ulus and encouragement in the gathering 
of co-workers. Hawaii’s reputation for 
bounteous hospitality is sustained during 
these gatherings, both in provision for the 
mass and for individuals in private homes. 
Rev. and Mrs. H. K. Poepoe and their as- 
sistants are to be congratulated upon the 
splendid arrangements this year. Meals 
were served daily in the old church to over 
three hundred, and comfortable sleeping 
accommodations were provided for all who 
were not entertained privately. The ad- 
mirable system maintained in all depart- 
ments attested to most intelligent and 
thorough preparation. 

The American ministers were entertained 
as house guests in the most hospitable of 
homes and were besieged with dinner in- 
vitations throughout the week of their stay. 
Rey. A. Craig Bowdish, of Paia, Maui, 
was a guest at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Alexander; Rev. J. M. Lydgate, of 
Lihue, Kauai, and Dr. J. F. Cowan, of 
Kohala, Hawaii, enjoyed the hospitality of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Frank Cooke; Rev. 
George Laughton of Hilo, was entertained 
by Rev. and Mrs. J. P. Erdman; Dr. and 
Mrs. A. S. Baker, who at the conclusion of 
the meeting went to Hanalei for their an- 
nual vacation, were the house guests of 
Miss Agnes Judd; Rev. Rowland B. 
Dodge, of Wailuku, made the home of 
Dr. Scudder his headquarters, and Rey. 
and Mrs. George Lake of Hana spent the 
week at the home of Mr. and Mrs. W. A. 
Bowen. 

Each alternate year when the Annual 
Meeting is held in Honolulu the Woman’s 
Board of the Pacific entertains with an 
afternoon tea for the visiting ministers and 
their wives. In the hospitable home of 
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Rey. and Mrs. J. P. Erdman this year’s 
affair could not have been other than a 
success. The guests were bidden to as- 
semble on the lawn, but rain in the morn- 
ing and lowering clouds in the early after- 
noon made imperative the removal of chairs 
to the lanais. Thus safely sheltered, the 
company forfeited none of the informality 
so earnestly sought. The Hawaiian Band 
played throughout the afternoon. Refresh- 
ments were served by Kawaiahao girls, un- 
der the direction of Miss Larrabee. 
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Rey. John P. Erdman, superintendent 
of the Hawaiian Department under the 
Board, has been granted a three months’ 
leave of absence, and will go to the main- 
land with his family. Mr. Erdman plans 
to attend the National Council at New 
Haven, October 20-27. He will also en- 
deavor to secure new ideas for the conduct 
of the Ministers’ Training School. 
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Hilo gets the Annual Meeting next year. 
In consideration of mutual advantages, it 
might be fair to state the fact also in this 
wise: Annual Meeting delegates get Hilo. 
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The $10,000 guarantee fund demanded 
by Billy Sunday in connection with his 
proposed campaign has been subscribed. It 
is probable that none of this money will be 
needed, for as a rule free-will offerings 
cover all expenses. If, on the other hand, 
there is a deficit at the end of the cam- 
paign, the amount will be pro rated among 
the various subscribers and paid. Mr. Sun- 
day’s personal remuneration comes from the 
free-will offerings of the people at the con- 
clusion of the meetings. 

It is hoped that the way is now open 
for an evangelistic campaign in 1916. 
Honolulu has done her part. ‘The rest 
lies with Mr. Sunday. 

Tabulation of the amounts raised in the 
past eight years, outside the Hawaiian 
Board budget, for new property in the 
Japanese Department, shows a total of 
considerably over $60,000. ‘This indicates 
on the part of the force a steady pull of 
work, and on the part of the community 
a degree of confidence and generosity to- 
wards that work which is highly appreci- 
ated. 


Nathaniel B. Emerson 


CABLE to Joseph S. Emerson, July 
18th, brought news of the sudden 
death of his brother, Dr. Nathaniel B. 
Emerson, on board steamer en route from 
Alaska to San Francisco. Dr. Emerson 
had been on a northern trip for pleasure 
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and health, and was accompanied by his 
son, Arthur W. Emerson, a New York 
artist, whom he had not seen for five years. 
Death was due to apoplexy. 

Dr. Emerson left Honolulu June 17th 
in the Ventura and was joined in San 
Francisco by his son. Mrs. Emerson did 
not depart until July 3d, it being her plan 
to meet her husband and son when they 
should have returned from the North. She 


was in San Francisco when the news of the 


doctor’s death was flashed over the wire. 
Rev. Oliver P. Emerson, a brother, of 
Providence, R. I., and Mrs. Emerson were 
aboard the Matsonia, bound for Honolulu, 
and did not know of the tragedy until the 
docking of the steamer. 

Dr. Emerson was seventy-six years old 
at the time of his death. He was a son 
of Rev. John S. and Ursula Sophia Newell 
Emerson, who came to Hawaii with the 
fifth company of missionaries, May 17, 


1832. The family home was at Waia- 
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lua, where the father was pastor of the 
native church. 

After an early education at Punahou, 
Nathaniel Emerson went to Williams Col- 
lege, where he graduated in 1865. In the 
midst of his college career he enlisted in 
the First Regiment of Massachusetts Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and was wounded twice 
at Fredericksburg and once at Chancellors- 
ville. “The latter wound healed in time for 
him to be at Gettysburg, where an explod- 
ing shell tore off the back of his cap, but 
left him whole. Although his enlistment 
expired before the Richmond campaign, the 
regiment remained, and he was in all the 
battles from the Rapidan to Richmond. 

Then he returned to Williams for his 
degree. He received his A. M. in 1868, 
and took a course in medicine at Harvard 
and at the College of Physicians and Sur- _ 
geons of New York, receiving his degree of 
M. D. from the latter institution in 1869. 
The College of Physicians and Surgeons 
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Pomona College 
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James Arnold Blaisdell, D.D., President. 
Located at Claremont, California, 30 miles 
from Los Angeles, Offers its educational 
privileges to the people of Hawaii. 


THE LARGEST INSTITUTION WEST OF 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


devoted to exclusively collegiate work. Its 
standards of scholarship have nation-wide 
recognition. Broadly Christian, coeduca- 
tional. Its faculty of 45 represent leading 
universities and colleges. 
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K. Segawa 


CONTRACTOR AND 
BUILDER 


House Moving — Well Boring 
Stone Work. 


602 Beretania St. Tel. 3236. 
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Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 


HONOLULU 


SAN FRANCISCO 


, Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 
izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 
Coffee, Garden Truck, etc. 
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is the school of medicine of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

In New York Dr. Emerson was associ- 
ated with the late Dr. Willard Parker, the 
eminent surgeon, as student and assistant, 
and for several years was clinical assistant 
to the late Dr. Seguin, professor of nervous 
diseases at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. He remained in New York 
until 1878. 

Then, at the invitation of S. G. Wilder, 
Minister of the Interior of the Kingdom 
and president of the Board of Health, he 
returned to become general inspector of 
lepers and leper stations, and thus was one 
of the pioneers in the settlement work. 
Soon after he opened practise in Honolulu. 
In 1887, after the revolution of that year, 
he was made president of the Board of 
Health, succeeding Dr. Trousseau, and he 
held that position until 1890. He con- 
tinued private practise until about ten years 
ago, when he became police surgeon, largely 
to have more time to pursue his Hawaiian 
studies and writings. ‘This position he held 
to his death. 

Dr. Emerson was a former president of 
the Hawaiian Historical Society, a charter 
member of the Polynesian Society, Ameri- 
can Social Science Association, a trustee of 
Oahu College seventeen years, of the 
library several years, a member of the 
American Neurologists’ Association, of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, and of the 
Medical Society. He was an able historian 
and writer of Hawaiian mythology. 

His more notable works, all of Hawaii, 
were a translation of David Malo’s great 
work on Hawaiian lore and customs, 1898; 
an address to the Historical Society on 
“Long Voyages of the Ancient Hawaiians,” 
1893; “Unwritten Literature of Hawaii,” 
1899, published by the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology, Smithsonian Institute. 

David Malo was qualified admirably to 
write of his people, but there were peculiar 
difficulties in translating his work into 
English, a clarification of the Hawaiian 
text having been necessary before rendition 
into English. 

Dr. Emerson became interested in Ha- 
waiian folklore when he returned from the 
States. His last work, “Pele and Hiiaka,” 
was published just prior to his departure 
for the mainland. ‘The admirable care and 
patience which he exercised in the prepara- 
tion of his books was evidenced to a marked 
degree in this last collection of Hawaiian 
stories. He gained many versions of the 
myths.of Pele and Hiiaka, and after ac- 
cumulating a great mass of manuscript, 
set himself to the task of condensing the 
facts in one volume. The work was one 
of seven years. 
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Y. Yamamoto 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


Portraits a specialty. 
Artistic mounts and tone effects. 


4 N. Hotel St., cor. Nuuanu. 


Regal Shoes 


—Fitted accurately 
by the Famous 
“FOOTOGRAPH” 
system— 
Give that long wear which 
makes their cost so little, 


Regal Shoe Store 


Pantheon Bldg. Fort & Hotel 


C.J. DAY & CO. 


hiNEY GROCERIHES 


Old Kona Coffee, Taylor Brothers’ 
Tasmanian Jam and Finest Kuren- 
watte Ceylon Tea. 


P. O. Box 678. Phone 344] 


McCHESNEY 
COFFEE CO. 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 
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Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 


16 MERGHANT STREET 


Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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Telephone 1491. 177 King St. 


J. ABADIE’S 


| FRENCH 
| LAUNDRY 


Branch office Union St. 
Tel. 2919 


Palin Dalkey Dalsen Dalscn Dice 
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Buttes 


STOP! 


Why be annoyed by leaking closets? 
Install a 


DOUGLAS GUARANTEED 
fi CLOSET 


m Thereby reducing waste of water. 


@ Plumbing 

m & Sheet Metal 
m Work promptly 
= attended to. 


E. R. BATH. 
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Coyne Furniture Co., Ltd. 


1053 to 1059 BISHOP ST. 
Alexander Young Building. 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, 
BOX COUCHES, 
MATTRESSES, Etc. 


Upholstering and Repairing. 


TONG “« 
Style 
SANG castes 
Made 
Tailor to Order 
and 
Guaranteed 
22 HOTEL STREET : 
to Fit. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 
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Dr. Emerson is survived by. his wife, 
formerly Dr. Sarah E. Pierce, whom he 
married in 1881; by his son and by three 
brothers, Joseph S. of Honolulu, Dr. Jus- 
tin E. of Detroit, and Rev. Oliver P. 
Emerson. Dr. E. D. Kilbourne of Hono- 
lulu is the only other relative in the Isl- 
ands, though a host of adopted ‘‘Cousins” 
mourn his tragically sudden death. 

The ashes will be brought to Honolulu 
for burial in the family plot at Waialua. 
There will be a memorial service here, but 
the date is uncertain, as Mrs. Emerson is 
detained in California by illness. 
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FANNY M. SIMPSON 

(Continued from page 176.) 
Maui she worked among the Chinese in 
Paia and Makawao, where she did very 
hard and faithful work. During her first 
years as missionary in Paia she lived with 
her sister, Mrs. Ralph Engle. Besides 
her work among the Chinese, she also had 
a private school in Mrs. Engle’s yard, to 
which a very large number of the children 
of Makawao and Paia were sent. Her 
training in the States had prepared her to 
be an excellent teacher for young people. 
Her musical ability was also most useful 
in starting many of the Maui boys and 
girls in piano-forte. It is interesting to 
note that out of this private school of Mrs. 
Simpson’s eventually has grown the Maui 
High School at Hamakuapoko. 

During the last few years Mrs. Simp- 
son has lived at lower Paia, where the 
Maui Aid Association, through the gener- 
osity of friends on Maui and in Honolulu, 
were able to build her a delightful cottage 
on the beach. 

Mrs. Simpson will be greatly missed on 
Maui, not only among the Chinese people, 
among whom she has labored in particular, 
but by many Hawaiians and Japanese, and 


Cable Address “QurNo,” 
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E. W. QUINN” 


Modern Plumbing 


Plumbing Supplies and Bath Room, 
Gas Fitting, Hot Water Heat- 
ing, Tiling and Sheet 
Metal Work. 

Sole Agent for Lorain Steel Stoves 
and Ranges. 


28-34-42 Pauahi Street, 
HONOLULU, T. H. 
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Che Sweet Shop 


On Hotel St. furnishes the best meals 

in town at modest prices. 

Both Cafeteria and ala Carte service. 
HOME MADE CANDIES and 
ICE CREAM our Specialty. 

See us for Catering. 


THE SWEET SHOP 


On Fort St. an exclusive ice cream 

parlor and Candy Store. 

Dainty Luncheonettes served all day 

and evening. Hot and Cold Drinks. 
Try us and you will be pleased. 
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Tel. 2478. Box 951 


CITY MILL 
CO, LTD 


Established 1899. 
CONTRACTORS. 


Large Importations of Lumber Constantly 
Received. 


Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 


LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN, 
HARDWARE. 


H. Hackfeld & Co., Ltd. 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


IMPORTERS OF GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE 


Agents for Pacific Mail S. S. Co, American- 
Hawaiian S. S. Co., and all principal 
Trans-Atlantie Liners. 


MAIN OFFICE, HONOLULU, T. H. 
New York Office - - - - 82 Wall St. 
San Francisco Office - - 310 Sansome St. 


Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


NIPPU JIj]l COfn 2. 


We make a specialty of Book- 
binding and Job Printing. 
Consult us about prices. 
We print the enterprising Jap- 
anese newspaper. 
Afternoon Edition Daily. 
Hotel St., nr Nuuanu, Honolulu, T. H. 
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# SAYEGUAS 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS OF ART 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


CHINA 


STOVES 
GLASSWARE REFRIGERATORS 
SILVERWARE KITCHEN 
CUTLERY UTENSILS 


For a quarter of a century W. W. 
Dimond & Co. Ltd., has been acknowl- 
edged THE HOUSE OF HOUSE- 
WARH. We are “specialists” in our 
lines. Our friends will attest to our 
efficient service. 


W. WW. DUMTOND & GD., Ltd. 


“The House of Housewares” 


53-65 King Street, Honolulu. 


Tel. 1467. P. O. Box 602 


D. J. CASHMAN 
Tents and Awnings. 


Old Clock Tower Bldg. 


Fort St., nr. Allen. Honolulu, T. H. 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 


Young P»):Ilding, next the Cable Office 
Silks, 
Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 

Wood Fans, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store In 

the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
packed for 
mailing. 


YOUNG BUILDING. 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
. IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
HoNnoLu_y, T. H. 


THEDERIEND 


especially her host of American friends. 
It has been an astonishment to those who 
knew her well that she was able to accom- 
plish so much when her health was so 
poor. Ree ban DONGE, 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


Abstract of Cash Account, June 10, 1915, to 
July 6, 1915 (inclusive). 


RECEIPTS. 

Japaneses WV OLK) 2.2ety tee stee acess anemone $ 80.00 
Bulipiiio QVVOT Key 5 net 5 tees eons 30.00 
Oahite Generals HUNG pete cs cent tate ascre 1,236.21 
Maui General Fund) 2261..----2:.:0--202-04 205.00 
Hawai (General, Bund? -.2....2-.2---.....-- 1.00 
KauaisGenecala Bud) oo. .2... ese ccacn 13.00 
Invested Funds Income ...:............-------- 5,645.25 
Coan band spose tase erect eer 375.00 
English and Portuguese Contingent 

HOD ee [Ble OUT pees Ria, ok eee nen ee em 225.00 
Ministerial Relief 38.00 
American Board of Missions 115.00 


Hawaiian Board Memorial Building 10,100.00 
OP CEN TSX GNIS CS sh Baan ees eet geerenen ss 10 
Beretania Street Settlement 


AMER Pee eee a ae, eee ane eee ee eee 
PAYMENTS. 
Beretania Settlement —......0....22--....2.2..-+ $ 206.00 
Board Memorial Building .................... 175.00 
ChinesesWOtkwed sek ek tee $ 24.75 
Chinese, Salaries’ ..:.2.-02<--cnc-s 473.50 
498.25 
Education and Social Work and Sala- 
OC Vee eee ee ee eee en ee ere 422.50 
English and Portuguese Work and 
Salariesy sats tes ec ee 1,063.49 
Japanese Work and Salaries .............. 1,405.00 
Hawaiian Work and Salaries ............ 985.60 
Sunday School Work and Salaries .... 166.00 
Osices Px penses vet sake srk dee 16.10 
General Fund Expenditures ................ 214.30 
Mimisterrall: Reliets s, .ficcrcac2. teseacccse eee 38.00 
Reais Peta tem Wp dere ches necn bey caren cee 40.00 
Ewa Hawaiian Parsonage Lot ............ 400.00 
TRON SS Eee oe eae Bee $ 5,630.24 
Excess of Receipts over Expendi- 
(ENaC Pe PEN Si oe ae Lay is eae ene $12,488.32 
Funds in Bank and on hand, July 
EEO ace BS: ae ee en 16,581.72 


Mr. S. K. Kamaiopili returned to Hono- 
lulu July 30, after having attended as a 
delegate the Fifth World and the Twenty- 
seventh International Christian Endeavor 
Association Convention in Chicago, July 
7 to 12. This was the first time that these 
two great bodies met in one convention. 
Hawaii was represented jointly by Walter 
W. Kamaiopili, who met his father in Chi- 
cago for the purpose of being with him dur- 
ing the meetings. July 8 was Hawaii Day 
at the convention, and father and son con- 
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SUPPORT HOME 
INDUSTRY 


“White Wings” 
“Pau ka Hana” 
Brown Bar Soap 


Honolulu Soap 
Works Co., Ltd. 


Kukui Jewelry Mounted 
in 14 Karat Gold 


LATEST DESIGNS 
IN SOUVENIR SPOONS 


Vierra Jewelry Co., 
LIMITED 


113 Hotel St. 


Cunha Music 
Company 


SHEET MUSIC 
UKULELES 


Victor Talking Machines 
and Records 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


eee 


78S. King St. P. O. Box 1304 


188. 


Cook With Gas 


ITS CLEANEST, 
COOLEST AND 
BEST: 


Our ranges and plates are 
of the most up-to-date 
models. 


Honolulu Gas Co. 
Cor. Alakea 


tania Streets. 


and Bere- 


cw aa ae 


Ww W AHANA & GO., Lid 


Y 
y 


= 


MERCHANT 
TAILORS 


62 King Street. 


Phone 2525. ey Oo. Box 986 


{ 
f 
f 
f 
Clothes Cleaned and Repaired.  { 
f 
f 
J 


——— =, = 4 5 8 8 
a enna 


BIG BARGAINS IN NARROW SHOES FOR 
WOMEN. 


W. L. Douglas 
Shoes for men, 
and the equal- 
ly famous 
SOROSIS 
make for 
women. 
Popular Styles 
for Children. 


L. AYAU; 

SHOE:-CO. 

1005 Nuuanu 
Sm near King 


it M. WHITNEY, M.D., D.D.S. 
"DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street - - - - Boston Building 


JALS & 


HATS 


Pern 0D A 


28 Hotel street 


"THE FRIEND 


ducted. the meeting and gave addresses. 
Both laid stress upon the brotherly love 
manifested in Hawaii toward all races, de- 
claring it to be the only place in the world 
where sixteen different nationalities mingle 
with perfect friendliness. 

Mr. Kamaiopili Jr. returns this year to 
the associate directorship of the South Bend 
Y. M. C. A. boys’ department. While in 
Chicago he was offered a similar position 
for next year. 


EVENTS. 


June. 

14. Famous Atcherley case settled in United 
States Supreme Court in favor of Lewers & 
Cooke. Mrs. Atcherley 
fight for land. Memorial services for 
Chas. R. Bishop in Kawaiahao Church. Kame- 
hameha attend in a body. Kauai, 
lineal descendant of Kaumualii, last King of 
with many old-time Hawa- 


loses fourteen-year 


late 
students 
Kauai, is buried, 
iians present; was eighty-seven years of age. 

15. Sixty-one Prep students receive diplo- 
mas at Punahou. 

TGyebakess that eternal vigilance 
keeps plague from port; Public Health Service 
traps and examines 1,500 rats monthly. 


declares 


17. Sensational looting of Honolulu Brew- 
ery funds by C. S. Bartlett, manager, brought 
to light. 

19. Thirty-eight 
Punahou. 

21. Farewell entertainment given>at home 
of Mr. and Mrs. John McTaggart for Rev. 
and Mrs. Zurbuchen, formerly of Mills School. 
John Scully given sentence in Federal Court of 


finish academy course at 


one year and six months for opium smuggling; 
was leader of “badger” gang. 

22. Francis W. Damon dies at Moanalua, 
after long illness. 

23. McKinley High School graduates thirty- 
eight. 

24. Territorial Normal and Training School 
graduates, numbering thirty, receive diplomas. 

29. Edward J. Nally, general manager of 
the Marconi Wireless Telegraph (Company, 
predicts wireless telephony with Coast shortly. 
John Ross, mariner, of New Zealand, returning 
to Honolulu after forty-two years, says growth 
of Territory wonderful; 
health resort. 


commends Hawaii as 
At special meeting of Chamber 
of Commerce members vote to reconsider its 
action in accepting the resignation of H. P. 
Wood, its secretary and director. Mr. Wood 
reinstated pending return to islands. 

30. Mystery surrounding the mission of the 
steamer Maverick, at Hilo recently, is partially 
cleared up when schooner Annie Larsen is 
seized at Hoquiam, Wash., with big cargo of 
ammunition. Cargo said to have been for 
Maverick and intended for European bellig- 
erents. 


July. 
1. G. H. Vicars nominated by Hilo Board 


of Trade as Hawaii Promotion man. Word 
reaches Honolulu of departure of Dr. and Mrs. 


August, 1915. 


Paul Withington, formerly of this city, for 
European battle front. 

4. R. F. Downing, centerfielder of the: Stan- 
ford University baseball team, dives in shallow 
water at Outrigger Club and dies of fractured 
skull. 


WING WO TAI & CO. 


IVORY, EMBROIDERIES, SILKS AND 
ORIENTAL FANCY GOODS. 


941 NUUANU ST. 
Telephone 1020. , P. O. Box 945 


M. OHTA, PLANING MILL 


Carpenter 


Contractor, Builder and Painter 


No. 636 Hotel Street, near Alapai Street. 
Telephone 2642. . 


YN PVN GOGOL GION \OPOANOA@ 


Silva's 


NACA, 


CLOTHING and 
MEN'S: am 
FURNISHINGS 


% fe Od 


The Up-to-Dateness 
of the Stock is our 
Special Pride 


“4 


TMOAWOUOIO 


MANADANAMAM 


nV@N (eX! 


and scenes --- and thus have a 
pleasing * ‘Tllustrated Diary of 
My Honolulu Visit. 


Honolulu Photo Supply Co. 


August, 1915. 


LOVE 
~~ ALLEY 


opp. Union Grill, when you want your 
Furniture, Piano moved, or your baggage 


attended to. PITY TRANSFER (0. 


Phone 1281. Poet. LOVE. 


HF. Wichman &00., 


LIMITED 


LEADING JEWELERS. 
Jt ot oF 


GOLD aAnpb 
SILVERSMITHS. 
Kt ot 


1042-1050 FORT ST. 
HONOLULU. 


THE FRIEND 


We are Sole Agents 
for the 
REXALL 
REMEDIES 


each one ts sold Under 
d positive guarantee. 


Benson, Smith & Co.,Ltd. 


The REXALL Store 


PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO. | 
Office 

| Hote] Street. | 

| Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. | 


HONOLULU CYCLERY CO. 
Wholesale and Retail 
BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUNDRIES, MOTOR 
CYCLE SUPPLIES, VELOCIPEDES, 
GO CARTS AND TRICYCLES. 


Telephone 2518 180 S. King St. 
Honolulu, T. H. Waialua Branch, Tel. 968 
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MONUMENTS 


OF GRANITE, NATIVE STONE 


OR ENDURING BRONZE. 


Any material in fact, known to the 


trade. 


We will be glad to submit designs 


and tall prices. 


Ja GC AXTELE 
P. O. Box 662 


1048 Alakea St. 


r 


GOODYEAR TIRES 


For Automobiles, Motortrucks, 
Motorcycles and Bicycles. 


**MONOGRAM’’ 

OILS AND GREASES 
“Nature’s perfect lubricant” 
VULCANIZING 
AUTO SERVICE & SUPPLY CO.,Ltd. 
Merchant and Alakea Streets. 
Honolulu. Telephone 4688 
“At Ye Sign of Ye Free Air.” 


HonolutY ton Works Company 


Established 1852. 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 


Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
. Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 
Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 

Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 
Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillis Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
eslsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 

HONOLULU, T. H. 


Bibles and Testaments in Chinese, 


English, Hawaiian, Japanese, Portu- 


guese, Russian and Spanish. 


\ 


Telephone 2ill 


J. Hopp & Company 


Cabinetmakers and Upholsterers 
x & Rugs and Curtains # 


Honolulu, H. T. 


Military Organization. 


Address: 


Seventy resident cadets. 
Preparatory, Grammar and High School Departments. 


L. G. BLACKMAN, Principal. 


Honolulu School tor Boys, Inc. 


Ocean View, Kaimuki. 


Campus of eighteen acres. 


P. O. Box 502, Honolulu. 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 
Corner Merchant and Alakea 


and silver. 


Sunday School Supplies. 
Reward Cards. 

Mottoes. Condolence Cards, etc. 
C. E. Supplies; 


C. E. Pins in gold 
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Consolidated Soda 


Water Works Co. 
The von HAMM-YOUNG LIMITED. 


Telephone 2171. 
Honolulu and Hilo. Works .: Fort Street 


FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 
Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 
DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


Outing Shoes | ™* "ser Siastee- Japanese 
aed Bazaar 


Fire, Marine, Life and 
ee 


Love’s Bakery 


Company, Limited. 


Bread and Cakes 


1134 Nuuanu St. Agents for Packards, Cadillacs 
Buicks and Hupmobiles. 


United States Tires and a complete 


PROMPT. DELIVERY TO 
ALL PARTS OF THE CITY. 


line of automobile accessories. 


Telephone 1431. 


Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF 
ORIENTAL GOODS 


Plate Glass, Employers’ /”% 
Liebility, and Burglary 


Insurance. IN THE CLEY 
White Buck with Rubber Soles 923 FORT STREET, : 
$5.00. Safe Deposit Building. ee 
PHONE 1470. FORT ST. 


M f. t M4 : Opposite Catholic Church. 
Shoe Store | ALLEN & ROBINSON 


1051 Fort. LIMITED. 


Telephone 1104. 


The Paragon Market 


Corner Beretania and Alakea Sts. 
OFFICE, SUePLY -CO., Ltd. aw 
Lumber and Building Material, RETAIL BUTCHERS 
Builders’ Hardware, me 
DEALERS IN TYPEWRITERS, ' 
FILING CABINETS, Paints, Oils, Choice Beef and Veal, Mutton, Pork 


BLANK Books and Ete. and Poultry. 


Choice Fresh Island Eggs, Hams, 
OFFICE STATIONERY. 


Bacon, Bologna, Headcheese, Frank- 
Ss, Queen Street 2 as Honolulu furters, Creamery Butter and Cheese. 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


| EWERS & COOKE, Lid. The First National Bank of Hawaii 


CAPITAL, $500,000, AT HONOLULU. SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $269,000 
LUMBER, oS 
DIRECTORATE: 
BUILDING CECIL BROWN, Pres. M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. L. T. Peck, V.P. & Cashier 
MATERIALS, G. P. CASTLE, G. N. WILCOX, H. M. von HOLT. 


WALL PAPERS, United States Government Depositary 


MIXED PAINTS, a GENERAL BANKING.—Issues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit, Travel- 
Etc.. Etc ers’ Cheques, and Cable Transfers available in all parts of the world. 
A ; 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


Honolulu, T. H. 


August, 1915. 


If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. * 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. # 
Banking by mail, 4% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAII, Ltd. 


Honolulu 


Pee LAL. & SON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 
HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
ameled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


oe 
i 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


Special Attention Given to Mail Orders. 


DRINK 
“Cascade” 
Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft & Artic Soda Wks., Ltd. 


Sole Agents. 


ee 2270. 


THE FRIEND 


The Baldwin ational Bank 
of Kahului 


Kahului, Maui, T. H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


PIANOS, VICTOR TALKING MACHINES 
AND RECORDS. 


We are sole 
agents for the 
Weber, 
Chickering, 
Kroeger and 

+ Kreiter Pianos; 
also the com- 
plete line o* 
Aeolian Pianola 
Pianos 


Prices from $450.00 up. 


WE HAVE A COMPLETE LINE OF 
RENTAL PIANOS. 


Bergstrom Music Co. 


1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu. 


SCOT TISSUE 


PAPER 
TOWELS 


IN ROLLS 


A soft clean towel for everybody at 
every wash 


150 Towels for 50 Cents 


Also paper cups. Safest and best for 
public gatherings. 


Sole Agents for the Territory 


American-Hawaiian Paper 
CO., Ltd. 


HONOLULU 
GEO. G. GUILD, Pres. and Mgr. 


tot 


CG BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission A gts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—HE. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; E. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


We Are Agents 


for ““Knox” Ladies’ Hats. 
“Modart” Front-lacing Corset. 


“Nemo” and “R & G”’ Corsets, 
“Butterick” Patterns, ““Delinea- 


tor” and all the “Butterick” Pub- 


lications. 


N. 5. Sachs Dry Goods Co., Lid. 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 
Phone 1165. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, ist vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 3rd vice-presi- 
dent; John Guild, Secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
G. N. Wilcox, F. C. Atherton. 


Henry H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2255, 


AE Se RN August, 1915. 


PUDOR ICO OVO YOO OVOP OLO LOLS PVG OL ILOLN 


vidual orders. 


tion. Overalls a specialty. Pajamas, Denim Pants and Bloomers, Middies, White Suits, etc. Special attention to indi- 
Stock up for the kiddies before the opening of school. 


Orders for sheets and pillowcases solicited.  Hemstitching of all kinds. 


Flags, any size or pattern, in quantities. Aprons and Caps for canneries. 


Parcel Post Orders promptly filled. 


Manufacturing Co. 


A MODEL FACTORY IN THE 
HEART OF THE TENEMENTS 


Operated under almost ideal conditions, this institution has 
demonstrated its worth in the community. It puts girls on 
the high road to respectability. It pays a living wage. It 
teaches a useful trade. 


VALUE RECEIVED 


Expert cutting and painstaking labor preclude dissatisfac- 


Write or call at the factory, Queen Street and Mission Lane, next door to Kakaako Mission. 


E. D. SCHNOOR,.Mawnacer 


Phone 3038 P. Of Box 999 


Fong Inn Co. 


1152 Nuuanu Stteet, above Pauahi, Honolulu, T. H. 
Shipping Offices: Canton, Shanghai 


ANCIENT CHINESE WORKS OF ART. 


PoORCELAINS EMBROIDERIES 
PORTIERES PAINTINGS 
ManpbariIn_ Coats JADES 
CLOISONNE CRYSTALS 
CARVINGS LANTERNS 
BRONZES SILKS 

[Baren, 1 Date 


All Kinds of Chinese Curios and Modern China-ware 
Importers of Ebony and Teak Wood Furniture 
Manufacturers of Koa and Pine Wood Furniture to 


Order 


INSPECTION SOLICITED 


TELEPHONE 3536 


A NEW SHIPMENT 
OF ESTEY ORGANS 


For Church and Sunday School Use 


Various STYLES 
Including the Small Folding Organ, at 
MobpgERATE PRICES 


Bibles, Song Books, Communion Sets and Sunday 
School Supplies 


+e Xs +° 


HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS | 
Merchant and Alakea Sts. P. O. Box 489 


_THE FRIEND — Fe RIEND 


Editorials 


A Feasible Plan for Defense. 
The Months Guest's. 
A Forceful Advocate. 
The Shipping Situation. 
Marooned. 
Both Sides. 

Able Reinforcements. 
Thanks. 

Lydia Bingham Coan. 


“Ye Shall Know Them by Their 


Fruits.” 
~~The German Side of the War-- 


By Bertram von Damm 
-| HONOLULU ‘September, 1915 HAWAII 
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Henry 
Waterhouse 
Trust Co., 


Ltd. 


se ot ot 


Real Estate 


5] 


Sfocks. and 
Bonds 


a 


Rrre, Life, 
Bond and Auto 
/[nsurance 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 
GIVEN TO ESTATES, 
INVESTMENTS AND 
SECURITIES OF 
ALL KINDS 


ot 


Safe Deposit 
Boxes 


st ot 


Fort & Merchant 
Streets : Honolulu 


HE RTEND 


September, 1915. 


SANG LOY 


MERCHANT TAILOR 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


14 N. King St., nr. Nuuanu 


P. O. Box 826 


CASTLE & COOKE, Lrp. 


Sugar Factors, Insurance and Machinery Agents 
Shipping Agents Representing 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Wahiawa Water Co., Ltd. 


Etna Insurance Company, (Fire, Life, Marine 
and Automobile) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Citizens Insurance Company 
London Assurance Corporation 


Fulton Iron Works ot St. Louis, 
Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Greens Fuel Economizer Company 
Chas. C. Moore & Co., Engineers 


Matson Navigation Co. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
New Engiand Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Oahu College 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
and 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete College Preparatory 
Work, together with Special Com- 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Honolulu, H. T. 


Oahu a See 


ISHOP COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


THEO. H. DAVIES & c0., LTD, 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign:-Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 

Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 

Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an ‘Chief’ Brands of Canned Pineapples. 

San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 

Cable address, “Draco.” 


The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED. 


Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


STANGENWALD BUILDING. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Dilpax.”’ 
Liebers, Western Union, A. B. C. 
P. O. Box 446. 
HONOLULU > - = =. - 


Financial, 


Codes: 


HAWAII 
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Crane’s 
Linen Lawn 
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THE FRIEND 


Published monthly at the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms, Honolulu, T. H. 
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A FEASIBLE PLAN FOR DEFENSE. 
12 eee LOVERS have no special lik- 


ing for the term “preparedness for 
war.” They do not object to provision 
for adequate defense. “The trouble with 
the Rooseveltians, who’ grow red in the 
face and hurl the sweet words “milksop” 
and “mollicoddle” at every pacifist, is that 
they are wedded to the notion of compul- 
sory military service for all the boys of 
the nation. But this is not the Anglo- 
Saxon way, never has been, and please God 
never shall be. ‘Let the pleaders for ade- 
quate defense drop the offensive term pre- 
paredness for war and the advocacy of 
compulsory training for war, adopt a rea- 
sonable plan for educating volunteers to 
form a national guard equal to any emer- 
gency that the United States is ever likely 
to know, and the people will be with them. 
Exactly such a scheme has been proposed 
by Frederick M. Ives in the July-August 
number of the Infantry Journal. By com- 
bining a college education with training 
for army officers, Mr. Ives’ plan proposes 
to produce 3000 officers per year at an 
annual cost of $11,400,000. At the same 
time he would train 1100 non-commis- 
sioned officers annually for $2,800,000, and 
44,000 privates could be turned out every 
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year without increasing present expense. 
All of these men so trained would become 
a reserve army, which in eight years would 
number 430,000. ‘This, added to the regu- 
lar army, to be increased by Congress by 
the addition of 25,000 more soldiers, would 
give the country a force of 600,000 men 
in case of foreign invasion. This is all 
that the nation needs. “To keep in touch 
with this large reserve force would cost 
$2,150,000 a year. ‘The total annual ex- 
pense would be $16,350,000, and one large 
asset would be a college education given 
by the Government to 3000 young men 
every year who otherwise would not be 
able to secure it. At the same time en- 
listment in the regular army would be 
cut down to two-year periods for active 
service, with eight years in the reserve, 
when nothing but an annual reporting 
of name, address and physical condition 
would be required. Sixteen years after 
the inauguration of the plan there would 
be an extra force of nearly as many ex- 
reservists, who would be of great value 
in case of a serious conflict. There are 
several incidental details of unusual value 
in this plan, the most valuable features 
of which are its workableness, its ac- 
cordance with American ideals, its suff- 
ciency and the addition which it would 
make to the ranks of highly educated men. 
We submit that those who wish to see our 
nation put into a condition of adequate 
readiness to repel invasion should be will- 
ing to support some such plan as this pro- 
posed by Mr. Ives, and not continue to 
harp on the worn-out, discredited method 
of compulsory military training. No 
patriot desires to see America Chinafied, 
to quote Col. Roosevelt’s elegant expres- 
sion. Neither do the majority of Ameri- 
cans desire to see it Germified. There 
is a safe and sane middle ground upon 
which both militarists and pacifists should 
heartily agree. 
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THE .MONTH’S GUESTS. 


August was very generous to Honolulu. 
The steamers came crowded with tourists 
and travelers bent upon errands of large 
significance. In July the deputation of the 
London Missionary Society, Rev. Messrs. 
Frank Lenwood and A. J. Viner, passed 
through the city en route to Polynesia and 
New Guinea, on a tour of inspection of the 


No. 9. 
missions in those parts. In early days the 
Sandwich Island Mission owed much to 
Rey. and Mrs. William Ellis of the Lon- 
don Society, whose extended visit was full 
of blessing to the work. Mr. Ellis will 
always be remembered here for the aid he 
rendered in reducing the Hawaiian lan- 
guage to writing. “There was therefore a 
special significance in this visit of Messrs. 
Lenwood and Viner, because of the old- 
time friendship between the London Society 
and the Mission to Hawaii. Following these 
messengers, who brought the good will of 
our British brethren to Hawaii and who 
were intensely interested in the glimpse they 
got of the Christian enterprise here, Dr. 
William H .Welch of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity came to spend a fortnight on his 
way to China. Dr. Welch, whose reputa- 
tion as a scientist is world wide, whose 
learning is encyclopedic, and whom ex- 
President Eliot of Harvard calls “the 
father of American medicine,” toured Ha- 
wail and Maui as well as Oahu, and ab- 
sorbed an amazing amount of facts in his 
brief sojourn. He was joined here by Dr. 
Simon Flexner, director of the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research, and Rev. 
Wallace Buttrick, D. D., secretary of the 
General Education Board, who stayed but 
one day, after which the three proceeded to 
China on a mission whose far-reaching 
possibility it is an inspiration to contem- 
plate. Some years ago representatives of 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller visited the Isl- 
ands, en route to the Far East in order to 
determine where in the mission field there 
was opportunity to do the largest possible 
educational service. It seems that at least 
one conclusion reached as a result of this 
and further investigation was that China’s 
direst need lay in medical training. Hence 
recently the Rockefeller Foundation took 
over the plant of the London Missionary 
Society’s medical work in Peking and now 
is sending out this commission of experts 
to perfect plans for the establishment of 
a medical college, with hospital and other 
adjuncts, which shall equip China’s capital 
city with as up-to-date an institution for 
medical education as any found elsewhere. 
The Foundation has decided to subsidize 
the medical school of Yali—the new Yale 
in Changsha—and Harvard’s medical in- 
stitution in Shanghai with a large annual 
grant. This commission will study these 
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and other medical missionary enterprises 
in China. It is not too much to expect 
that the result will be the development 
of a system of medical education for the 
Republic which will have from the outset 
the immense advantage of the highest ex- 
and direction. When it is 
borne in mind that China been the 
habitat of some of the greatest pestilential 
scourges of mankind and that this commis- 
sion represents a frontal attack upon these 
sources of contagion, the outcome of this 
pilgrimage to the health and wellbeing, not 
only of the most populous nation on earth, 
but also of the entire human race, may well 
While Europe sees ten or 


pert advice 


has 


be imagined, 
more peoples in death grapple and the con- 
tinent bathed in the blood of her best sons, 
Asia is staging one of the most thrilling 
episodes in the story of human  brother- 
hood, the the New 
World sending to the greatest nation of 
the Old World an embassy whose purpose 
it is to loose the clutch of disease and free 
the 


greatest nation of 


four hundred millions from ravages 
> N 

of pestilence and premature death. God 

grant that this scene being so quietly 


enacted in Asia, and not the clamor of 
battle in Europe which holds the atten- 
tion of the world just now, may be the 
true prophecy of the future course of man’s 
history on this planet. 
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A FORCEFUL ADVOCATE. 

Private Paul M. Kanamori of the Salva- 
tion Army has just toured Hawaii, with 
great effect, on his way to the mainland. 
Mr. Kanamori was one of that rare band 
of boys who, back in the seventies in Ku- 
mamoto, were led into the Christian life 
through the efforts of Captain and Mrs. 
Janes. With his entered the 
Doshisha, then but just opened, and gradu- 
ated in the first class that left that insti- 
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tution, He began his career first as an 
evangelist and then as pastor in the vigor- 
ous little city of Okayama, and after a few 
vears built up one of the great churches 
Then came the period of 
reaction against Christianity coincident 
with the development of the intense anti- 
foreign sentiment due to the unwillingness 


of the Empire. 


of the European nations to consent to the 
abrogation of extra-territoriality. At the 
same time liberals, agnostics and religious 
critics of all sorts carried their propaganda 
to this newly awakened people in the Far 
East, and in consequence numbers of Chris- 
tians were overborne. Mr. Kanamori was 
one of those who were unsettled, and en- 
tered Government employ. Being a most 
convincing, able and captivating speaker, he 
was engaged to travel all over the Empire 
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to lecture upon thrift. Japan sorely need- 
ed a campaign of this nature, and the 
propagandist of ‘frugality and money-sav- 
ing had great vogue. He delivered more 
than three thousand lectures to upward of 
five million people, and then lost count. 
But though conscious that he was doing 
good, the longing to be back at the old 
work of winning men to God burned stead- 
ily in his soul, ready to burst forth into 
flame at the opportune moment. ‘That 
came when a great sorrow visited his home, 
and he found that he had fought his way 
slowly up to assured faith. Any pulpit in 
the land would gladly have welcomed him 
to its ministry, but Mr. Kanamori felt that 
he must give himself where the need was 
greatest. As the Salvation Army was the 
only agency reaching in a large way the 
lowliest people in the Empire, and as the 
lowliest are always the great majority, he 
decided, in January, 1914, to enter the 
Army, in which connection, as a private 
and at his own charges, he has been doing 
a mighty work. In every nation where 
the Salvation Army is busy it appoints at 
least one of its members “Spiritual Spe- 
cial.” Because of his marked power as 
a preacher of the Gospel, Mr. Kanamori 
has been so designated for Japan.  Re- 
cently the forty-eight Christian churches of 
the Pacific Coast appealed to the Salvation 
Army of Japan to send some one to conduct 
a series of meetings for Japanese on the 
American mainland, and the Army asked 
Mr. Kanamori to undertake this mission. 
He will spend some three months on the 
Pacific Coast, visit Western Canada, and 
then go East, whence, after some months, 
he will tour England. While he will speak 
principally to his own people, he will be 
heard in a number of the most important 
mainland churches. Very fittingly Mr. 
Kanamori’s American campaign opened 
among his countrymen in Hawaii, and also 
in the pulpit of Central Union Church. 
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THE SHIPPING SITUATION. 


The Survey for July 31 had a very 
illuminating article upon the Seamen’s Bill, 
passed recently by Congress. Inasmuch as 
the provisions of this bill have led the Pa- 
cific Mail Steamship Company and_ the 
Dollar Line to threaten to take their ships 
from the Pacific, the local comments upon 
the law have been rather unfavorable in 
tone. But this article shows very clearly 
that the law is one of the most beneficent 
ever enacted. A very long list of legisla- 
tive measures have erected safeguards about 
labor on land, but seamen have received 
little protection. ‘Their wages have been 
ridiculously low and they have for ages 
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been slaves to inhuman conditions. Con- 
tract labor is not suffered to exist on shore 
among enlightened peoples, but it has held 
seamen bound hand and foot. ‘The mys- 
tery about this entire business of labor at 
sea is that the reforms contemplated in 
this law have been so long in coming. 
The effect of this new measure will be 
to increase the wages of seamen on all 
ships touching at American ports, except 
perhaps those that hail from. countries 
whose citizens are prevented from emigrat- 
ing into the United States. If this latter 
exception should hold there would be one 
more argument for putting Asiatic immi- 
grants on the same footing with those from 
Europe. Americans should be proud that 
their country has been progressive and just 
enough to improve conditions of labor upon 
the sea and thus to strike an effective blow 
at one of the great disgraces of the world. 
If the reform should affect the purses of 
Americans unfavorably, a very doubtful 
outcome, they can afford the temporary 
loss better than any other nation. So far 
as the ship-building trade of our coun- 
try is concerned, the law holds no men- 
ace whatever, as the yards are working 
full blast just at present. When restric- 
tions put upon the carrying trade of Amer- 
ica by laws in the interest of capital are 
removed, our flag is likely to grace the 
oceans of the world’ as widely as ever. 
Meantime let generous-hearted souls re- 
joice that Uncle Sam has at last begun 
to legislate on behalf of the interests of 
Jack Tar. Every traveler should hail with 
special satisfaction the requirement that 
sailors must understand the language in 
which their officers give orders. The 
world has been notoriously backward in 
making laws to render travel by sea safe. 
This provision is in the line of “safety 
first’ on ships, and should have the hearty 
support of all who ever cross the ocean. 
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MAROONED. 


That a single line of ships, with the sup- 
port of the few capitalists who own stock 
therein, should be able to defeat a great 
reform is typical of our age. Years ago 
the unjust, indefensible and intolerable re- 
strictions upon liberty of travel imposed 
by accident upon Hawaii and maintained 
simply because the Territory has no voice 
in Congress were about to be, not abol- 
ished, but somewhat mitigated, when a tiny 
coterie of those financially interested by a 
coterie of those financially interested here by 
a ruse prevented the Federal Senate from 
doing a part of its duty by the people of 
these Islands. There is no honorable reason 
why persons desiring to enter or leave Ha- 
waii should not be free to do so, using any 
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conveyance at hand. If Americans cannot 
afford to do the carrying, let those who can 
make the business pay do it. “—two hundred 


thousand people ought not to be marooned. 


at sea 2000 miles from the mainland in 
order to enrich a mere handful of business 
men. No great American industry is at 
stake in this instance. If the coastwise 
shipping laws were made non-applicable to 
Hawaii, we should have large carrying in- 
terests vying with one another in bidding 
for the business of transporting not only 
passengers, but Island products, and the re- 
sult would be the stimulation of all sorts of 
industry here. The United States Con- 
gress has not been fair to this Territory. 
While it has reaped a golden harvest from 
its custom houses here, it shackled our de- 
velopment by restricting our labor supply. 
It debauched and destroyed the natives, 
both by changing the requirements of the 
franchise so that it should no longer en- 
courage thrift and by opening the flood- 
gates of alcohol. It throttled our growth 
by preventing free travel and necessitating 
high freight rates. Of course, we who 
live here must expect capital invested in 
the protected shipping lines to howl when 
the demand for freedom of intercourse be- 
tween Hawaii and the mainland becomes 
so acute that silence is impossible. But 
for the sake of the future of the Terri- 
tory and for our growing population, every 
freedom-loving citizen ought to join loudly 
in the appeal for justice and liberty. 
BOTH SIDES. 

It is a pleasure to print in another col- 
umn a communication from Mr. Bertram 
von Damm anent an editorial in our Au- 
gust issue. THE FRIEND, believing in fair- 
ness, is always happy to set forth all sides of 
any great public question, and as a paper 
has not had a corporate policy. Frequently 
its editors have had two or more articles in 
the same issue taking different or opposite 
sides of a question. Whenever ai editor 
speaks he is free to tell his own point of 
view, and his statement commits not THE 
FRIEND but the writer. It is needless to add 
that this constitutes one of the charms of 
this paper. It is not quite true to say “THE 
FrignpD says thus and thus,” but rather 
“So and So in THE FRIEND says thus and 
thus.” No one can buy or compel the 
utterances of its editors. As for the mat- 
ters raised by Mr. von Damn, it need 
scarcely be said that it is impossible ade- 
quately to describe within the narrow lim- 
its of a letter like his all the contributions 
in art, literature, music, science, philosophy 
and practical life made by Germany to 
present-day civilization. The world will 
always be grateful for them. Nor can any 
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fair-minded person visit that country and 
come into close contact with its people 
without deep and lasting aloha for the 
beautiful and the useful in its home life. 
Germans are noble-hearted folk. And the 
same must be said of France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Russia and England. ‘Therefore it 
is impossible for many Americans to pray 
for the overwhelming victory of either side 
in this terrible conflict,.even tho they have 
very definite convictions as to which repre- 
sents the cause of human liberty and prog- 
ress. It may be that the utter and com- 
plete exhaustion of all the combatants 
promises more for the future of mankind 
than any other outcome. Such a process 
may so sicken Europeans of war, so dis- 
gust them with the policy of maintaining 
standing armies and navies, and so impress 
upon them the desirability of founding a 
world state that permanent peace shall in 
the very nature of things become a neces- 
sity .to humanity, and democracy shall 
supervene as a matter of course in Ger- 
many, Russia and Japan, the three remain- 
ing strongholds of autocracy on earth. No 
man with a heart can fail to sympathize 
with the poor fellows upon whom the brunt 
of this. war falls, regardless of their na- 
tionality. The larger mind realizes that 
all humankind are involved in the causes 
of this conflict, because all of us have placed 
the physical above the spiritual in inter- 
national relationships as well as in daily 
life. The whole world must suffer, de- 
serves to suffer together in this frightful 
destruction of values, values of human life 
as well as values created by men’s industry. 
It is only as this war brings brother nearer 
to brother, whatever be the difference of 
race or alliance between them, that there 
is to be hope for the world in the ultimate 
result. We may not all see the questions 
touched upon by Mr. von Damm in the 
light in which he beholds them. We may 
not be able to take the view of the editorial 
to which he refers; but we may all pray 
that this war shall issue in the banishment 
of armed conflict between nations forever 
after from this earth. 
& 
ABLE REENFORCEMENTS. 

Kamehameha’s two new principals, Miss 
Abbie Newton, who succeeds Miss Ida M. 
Pope in the Girls’ School, and Mr. Charles 
R. Bostwick, who comes to the Manual, 
were warmly welcomed on their arrival 
in Honolulu, August 17. Miss Newton, 
who hails from Cincinnati, graduated from 
Wellesley in 1904, since which time she 
has been engaged in both educational and 
social work. She has had settlement ex- 
perience in New York as well as in Cin- 
cinnati, and confesses to the specialty of 
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child welfare. Mr. Bostwick, after gradu- 
ating from the Yale Shefheld Scientific 
School in 1903, began to specialize in 
manual training, and has for the past nine 
years been supervisor of practical and man- 
ual training in the schools of the enterpris- 
ing and progressive little municipality of 
Plainfield, New Jersey. Both of these 
leaders are well fitted to add much to the 
life of our community. Wailuku is re- 
joicing over the coming of Mr. and Mrs. 
Leslie Rogers Mathews, who will here- 
after direct the energies of Alexander Set- 
tlement, and of Miss June Mitchell. Mr. 
Mathews, after studying at the Adelphi in 
Brooklyn, entered the Springfield Train- 
ing School, from which he has just gradu- 
ated. He took his course therein, as many 
do, in two installments, sandwiching three 
years of practical work as boys’ clubs di- 
rector in Old Lyme, Connecticut, between 
the two halves of his scholastic course. 
Before her marriage Mrs. Mathews had 
already won her spurs—pardon the meta- 
phor in these days, when all vocations are 
open to women—by six years of rarely 
successful service as pastor’s assistant in 
one of Boston’s big churches, which fol- 
lowed her graduation at Emerson Col- 
lege and one year of teaching in Canada. 
These two workers will make a strong 
team. Miss Mitchell bears the stamp of 
the Lucy Wheelock Training School in 
Boston, and that, together with her ex- 
perience, should ensure good times in the 
Wailuku Kindergarten. On August 31 
Dr. and Mrs. Robert Day Williams, with 
their two little ones, arrived from the 
Coast, much to the joy of the friends of 
the Mid-Pacific Institute. Principal Wil- 
liams has rounded up four of the five téach- 
ers needed to complete the faculty of Mills, 
which seems about to enter a new career 
of enlarged usefulness. THe Frienp bids 
a hearty welcome to these fellow laborers, 
as well as to all the teachers in the Hono- 
lulu schools who are newcomers. There 
is a splendid comradry among the peda- 
gogical fraternity in Hawaii, which con- 
stitutes one of the peculiar charms of life 
for those who teach here. 
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THANKS. 


When President Wilson does a good 
thing for Hawaii it is a real pleasure to 
express sincere gratitude. He is loved in 
this Territory, not for the benefits his ad- 
ministration has conferred locally, because 
it needs a keen scent and a quick eye to 
detect the few and far between acts of this 
nature creditable to him. But there is real 
aloha felt for the President because of the 
fine things he has done for the country at 
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large and for the world. At last, how- 
ever, it is possible to congratulate him upon 
something genuinely pro bono  publico 
achieved by him in Hawaii. His reap- 
pointment of Judge Whitney is the most 
public-spirited thing he has done for this 
Territory since he became President. And 
the retention of Judge Robertson is a close 
second thereto. “There does seem some ves- 
tige of regard in the Presidential soul for 
civil service reform. May this vestige 
prove a germinating seed that shall grow 
and fill his will with gracious fruitage for 
the benefit of the whole Nation! 
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LYDIA BINGHAM COAN. 


The last link in the chain of the early 
missionary generation has been severed in 
the death of Lydia Bingham Coan on Au- 
gust 31. By birth Mrs. Coan belonged to 
the second generation, not a few of whom 
survive her, but by marriage she was a 
member of the first. Born in Honolulu on 
December 25, 1834, she had rounded out 
in full fourscore years. Her parents, Rev. 
and Mrs. Hiram Bingham, belonged to the 
first company of missionaries, who reached 
Hawaii in the spring of 1820. When she 
was but a child of five years the Bingham 
family, for health reasons, returned to the 
States and settled in New Haven, where 
the daughter Lydia was liberally educated 
in the famous private school of Miss 
Morse, whose pupils were allowed to share 
the lectures of Yale professors. At nine- 
teen she was invited to be lady principal 
of a small boarding school in Plymouth, 
Mass., whence in a year she went to a 
like position in York, Pennsylvania. After 
some years there she became lady principal 
in the Ohio Female College, in College 
Hills, a suburb of Cincinnati. It was while 
in this important position that the summons 
came from the Hawaiian Mission Chil- 
dren’s Society to her to take charge of a 
girls’ school organized in the home of Dr. 
and Mrs. Luther Halsey Gulick. There 
were but twelve pupils in this struggling 
institution, a great contrast to the import- 
ant position which she had held with rare 
success for five years. But her heart was in 
missionary work, and she gladly resigned 
the larger place to become the first princi- 
pal of Kawaiahao Seminary. ‘That was in 
1867, three years after the starting of the 
school. Her conduct of the institution was 
a marked success. In 1873 she surrendered 
the principalship to her sister, Miss Eliza- 
beth K. Bingham, and became the second 
wife of Rev. Dr. Titus Coan, one of the 
most widely known of the early mission- 
aries to Hawaii, then pastor of Haili 
Church in Hilo. As mistress of the manse 
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she served with efficiency and zeal until 
Dr. Coan’s death in 1882. After a year 
of teaching, she returned to Honolulu to 
the home of her brother, Dr. Hiram Bing- 
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has been busy in good works in this city, 
loved and honored by all. Laden with 
the fruitage of her long and faithful serv- 
ice, she has now moved on into the larger 


ham IJ. In the past thirty-two years she _ life. —D. S$. 
MILLIONS FOR DEFENSE 
HAT America’s military strength, DEMAND A CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM. 


both in army and navy, would prob- 
ably be inadequate to any unusual strain 
is quite generally acknowledged, and it is 
not in the least surprising that there should 
be a strong outcry on the part of many urg- 
ing better preparedness for war. It is not 
a call for aggressive military power, but 
simply for reasonable defensive strength. 
The surprising thing is that the response 
of the people is so apathetic. “The old cry, 
“Millions for defense!” which once roused 
enthusiasm, seems to fall on listless ears 
today. 


Wuy so APATHETIC? 


How is this apathy to be accounted for? 
Perhaps we are like the old deacon, who 
declined to contribute towards a fence for 
a graveyard, on the ground that those who 
are in cannot get out, and those who are 
outside certainly do not want to. get in. 
Americans seem inclined to fight shy of 
militarism, observing that for the present 
at least there is little danger of being at- 
tacked, and as for going into the grave- 
yard of nations, we have no yearning incli- 
nation; and why should we go to the ex- 
pense of building a fence just now, when 
perhaps a new survey, after the present war 
is ended, may change the whole aspect of 
things? “The war is certain to leave many 
of the nations enfeebled, and perhaps in a 
mood to consider some new method of pro- 
cedure for the future for the settlement of 
international disputes. So, even at a risk, 
we are inclined to go slow while awaiting 
developments. 


DEFENSIVE ProcRam Nor INSPIRING. 


But a still deeper reason for the apathy 
is the feeling that a program of defense is 
too negative. “The scared attitude does not 
appeal to men; fear will not rouse enthusi- 
asm. ‘The idea of aggressive warfare we 
have discarded; the thought of being simply 
on the defensive is not inspiring. More- 
over, we have lost faith in the sincerity of 
the defensive program. By all sincere pro- 
fession that was the program of Europe. 
Each nation was aiming only at self-pro- 
tection. Following Europe’s program, how 
do we hope to escape her pitfall? 


We do not oppose such increase in de- 
fensive strength as may commend itself to 
the good sense of our people, but let us 
acknowledge that object to be secondary, 
—a temporary expedient and a necessary 
nuisance. Meanwhile our primary endeavor 
should be to advocate and study out a con- 
structive program, with a view to bringing 
other nations into cooperation with our 
own, rather than of defending ourselves 
against them. 

We are persuaded that a war which in 
less than a year has cost many millions of 
the ablest-bodied and brightest-brained men, 
and trampled the innocent underfoot, and 
ravaged wide areas of once productive ter- 
ritory, and cost ten billions of dollars, not 
to mention its other inestimable and un- 
speakable consequences, — such a war calls 
upon us with imperative voice to devise for 
the future, a constructive program, not a 
defensive one. To do otherwise would be 
to blindly ignore the most pregnant facts 
and to let the whole expensive lesson be 
lost upon us. 

PrEACE-AT-ANy-Prick MAn. 

Some people think that by flinging this 
epithet they can silence the rising voice 
in behalf of peace. 

Failing to convince by argument, they 
resort to scorn; but turning down with a 
sneer the serious arguments of thoughtful 
men is a cheap trick by which we ought not 
to be deceived. Men whose opinions are 
entitled to the decent respect of mankind 
have made serious proposals towards a con- 
structive program for the future, looking 
to the substitution of peace for war through 
the reign of law, instead. of the rule of 
military force. It is the. plain duty of all 
of us to bring such proposals constantly to 
the attention of the public and encourage 
their dispassionate discussion. 


Peace WitrH Honor. 


We have been so trained into the idea 
that the only way to maintain the national 


honor when it has suffered insult is to lick. 


the offender that it is hard to be satisfied 
with any less sensational program. 
other propositions have been made; let us 
bring them up for discussion. There are 


But | 
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several possible degrees of discomfort which 
we might confer upon the offender. 

(1) Sever all relations with him. 

(2) Take in hand the business of any 
of his citizens residing in the United 
States. 

(3) Confiscate the property they may 
have acquired. 

(4) Hold as hostages all his subjects in 
the United States. 


If one degree fails to have effect, confer 
another. In any case if war results, the 
burden of attack must fall upon him, while 
we at our own home base would repel his 
onslaught. 


Tue Law oF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Still such tactics are inadequate to our 
world responsibilities. “They are negative; 
they have an unfriendly ring. ‘They are 
too much like a chip on the shoulder. “They 
would leave us helpless before such a prob- 
lem as confronts us in Mexico. If we are 
ever to see world peace it must be by inter- 
national cooperation. “This must become 
the law of the twentieth century, — hence- 
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forth no nation liveth unto itself. “This is 
the touchstone to which every international 
problem must be conformed. We must 
take this broader vision, constantly advo- 
cating it till it becomes familiar to the pub- 
lic mind and until people shall generally 
ask, ‘““‘Why should it not be realized?” 


MILLIONS FOR COOPERATION. 


Sound this call lustily, and we believe 
that men will rally to it. It has the friend- 
ly ring, the positive quality and the con- 
structive tone that twentieth century men 
are fond of. It will take less effort to raise 
millions for cooperation than it does to 
raise them for defense. But we shall have 
to stop knocking the peace propaganda, and 
set ourselves to educate our people in the 
broader vision. 

We would invite more favorable discus- 
sion, therefore, of subjects appropriate to 
this end. Such subjects have already be- 
come familiar everywhere, and they are 
great conceptions, pointing at least in the 
right direction, and of sufficient dignity to 
have claimed the serious attention of the 
greatest minds of all countries. 


“Ye Shall Know Them by Their Fruits’’ 


eerste Vlatt., vit: 16. 


Y DEAR MR. “D. S.”— 
M In the August number of THE 
FRIEND you are publishing an article head- 
ed “America’s Battle.” ‘The tenor of your 
article, the publication in which it appears, 
its editors and your initials seem to indi- 
cate that you are a Christian man. Yet I 
am missing in it, as far as Germany and 
her cause are concerned, the spirit of “love 
to all men” preached by our Lord and 
‘Saviour. Your probable New England 
blood and rearing, the influence of your 
literature, which presents one side of the 
matter at issue only, may be largely re- 
sponsible. Leaving the spirit of Chris- 
tianity aside and simply considering your 
article from the standpoint of American 
justice, I ask: Is it fair to convict a whole 
nation in a public article on the evidence 
of one side alone? You have no doubt 
knowledge of the fact that nearly all the 
news about the great European war, its 
causes and its course, must pass through 
British censorship, and is flavored by pro- 
ally sentiment. An American correspond- 
ent, Col. Emerson, sent seventy-eight ca- 
blegrams to the United States during the 
first months of the war. ‘Three went 
through unchanged, one-was altered and 
 seventy-four were suppressed by the Brit- 
ish censor, and there are a large number 


By Bertram von Damm. 


of similar cases. The Associated Press 
has often resented these practices, but has 
been powerless. Nearly all other sources 
of information open to the writers of this 
country are also under British influence. 
Being an American, you no doubt are a 
seeker after truth and justice, if you are 
at all modelling your ideals after those 
great Americans, who, like Washington 
and Lincoln, are furnishing the precepts of 
our daily conduct. ‘Therefore I take the 
liberty of mentioning to you a few of the 
facts you either missed, misunderstood or 
are ignorant of. You claim the existence 
of the “Greatest Conspiracy in Human 
History” among the rulers of the Ger- 
manic peoples. What is your foundation 
for this statement? Is it not true that 
your sources are very liable to be poisoned 
by prejudice and hatred? But allow me 
to review political developments in Europe 
during the last ten or twelve years. Who 
has conspired? Have the German rulers 
attempted to surround Great Britain by 
a political and military entente, or was it 
King Edward VII, who traveled many 
times incognito from one European capital 
to another soliciting cooperation?’ Was it 


not he and his British statesmen who at- 


tempted -to pry. Italy away from her-alli- 
ance with the Germanic Powers, and who 
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was ejected by Emperor Francis Joseph of 
Austria when he made a similar proposal 
to him? This British ruler and his states- 
men have often been accused in the British 
press of sacrificing most important British 
interests abroad in welding the ring of 
iron which was to hold and choke Ger- 
many. If you have read European history 
from British as well as other sources, these 
facts are well known to you, or have you 
forgotten? A few days before war broke 
out in 1914 the German Emperor was on 
his summer vacation in Norway, and when 
war was declared most of the German ofh- 
cials, civil and military, had to rush home 
to their stations from all parts of the world, 
from watering places, places of rest and 
amusement. [he British navy had been 
mobilized on July 18th, 1914, for a re- 
view at Spithead, but it had not been de- 
mobilized when war came. Russia had 
been preparing with billions and_ billions 
of French money, had mobilized since early 
in 1914, had crossed the German border 
with her troops before Germany declared 
war upon her. Do you wish to have evi- 
dence of this? - I may be able to secure 
the affidavit of a cousin, whose farm was 
invaded and finally burnt and destroyed 
by the Russians without cause or provoca- 
tion. That the French hated the Ger- 
mans, had continually been preparing for 
“Revanche”’ since 1870-71, is so well 
known that I am almost ashamed to men- 
tion it, but the news that they too crossed 
the German border before war was de- 
clared has probably not been allowed to 
pass the British censor. The German Em- 
peror is widely blamed by his people for 
waiting with the declaration of war as 
long as he did, placing his country at a 
decided disadvantage. This ruler, if he 
has erred at all, has erred in maintaining 
peace, while many better opportunities for 
a reckoning with his neighbors had offered 
themselves in years gone by. You con- 
demn and criticise the Germans for a great 
many things, and mention 
writings of ‘Treitschke, Nietzsche and 
Bernhardi. It is not my intention to dis- 
cuss or dispute your statement. But I 
ask: How much have you read of these 
writers? And have you forgotten the 
writings of hundreds of other Germans, 
which have been and still are indispensible 
to the advancement of the world? Why 
cite the opinions of three extremists as in- 
dicative of those ruling the actions of a 
whole people? You speak of German 
atrocities; where is your evidence and 
where did your information come from? 
Have you ever noticed any trace of cruelty 
and barbarism among the Germans you 
know? Have they not been. the most 


“Inhuman” 
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peaceful, good-natured and law-abiding 
citizens of this country? ‘The Bible says, 
“Ye shall know them by their fruits.” 
Open your eyes, read your history, travel 
through Europe and see the “fruits,” and 
you will be able to give a more impartial 
judgment. Do you believe that a people 
which had but one revolution (in 1848) 
at a cost of but a few hundred lives, where 
the French revolution cost hundreds of 
thousands, a people never ruled by tyrants, 
which never in its history had bloody con- 
spiracies, which has invented neither the 
inquisition nor the guillotine, which had 
no Albas, no Torquemada, no Cesare 
Borgia, no Richard III, no Ivan the Ter- 
rible, no Dragonade, no Sicilian Vespers, 
no burning of the Templars, no Bartholo- 
mew’s Night, and which in our present 
times does not know a Mafha, a Camorra, 
brigands or apacles, murders of rulers 
and statesmen, Congo atrocities, pogroms, 
nihilists, anarchists, suffragettes, cock or 
bull fights, nor pugilism, lynching or the 
wholesale murders committed in this coun- 
tiy, a people whose respect for law, order 
and human life has almost become pro- 
verbial—that this people has made itself 
guilty of such terrible cruelties and atroci- 
ties as are claimed by her enemies? Your 
evidence is one-sided; you have not re- 
ceived or have not read the evidence for 
the defense, and if we, as Christians, are 
at all called upon to sit in judgment, let 
us attempt to judge upon merit and the 
full evidence. You claim this war is of 
“Prussian Kultur” versus progressive man- 
kind. How absurd! It is almost incred- 
ible that a neutral man of evidently wide 
knowledge and thorough education can 
make such a statement. Prussian and Ger- 
man ‘Kultur’ are one, and it is astonish- 
ing how much the world, how much Amer- 
ica, has benefited by just this “Kultur.” 
Freedom, Progress—are they not means to 
an end, and means to an end only? And 
this end, is it not the greatest good for 
the greatest number, the welfare of the 
masses ? 

“Ye shall know them by their fruits.” 
Germany is the best-governed ‘country in 
the world. She has cared for her people 
better than any other country. Have you 
heard of her system of social insurance, 
the model of the world; her laborers’ 
houses, her institutions of public care, pub- 
lic health and public schooling and edu- 
cation? Law and order, little or no graft 
among her officials, artistic public build- 
ings, model cities, model social legislation 
and organization, public ownership of pub- 
lic service institutions, a teacher of the 
whole world in these as well as in a thou- 
sand other endeavors, in music and art, 
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architecture, medicine and surgery, chem- 
istry, forestry, philosophy, in technical edu- 
cation, industrial, commercial and economic 
organization and equipment —this was 
Germany before the war, and when war 
broke out there were German universities 
which had more-foreign than German stu- 
dents. No other country could approach 
Germany in the number of foreigners 
drinking from the fountains of her knowl- 
edge and accomplishments. “This Germany 
is reactionary—according to your claim— 
but Russia is advanced and gives fair hope 
to civilize the poor Germans after their 
bad Government has been removed and a 
large part of their country has been placed 
under beneficent and enlightened Russian 
rule. You complain of German spies. 
Have you heard of the thousands of spies 
Russia maintained in Austria and Ger- 
many before the outbreak of the war? 
Have you heard of the British spies, par- 
doned by the German Emperor in days of 
peace, and at this time overrunning all 
European countries, neutral and other- 
wise ? 

Toward the end of your article you 
dream of a World State. Is it to be 
under British or under Russian rule or 
leadership, after the Allies have been vic- 
torious? Have those two nations shown 
by good and model government that they 
are fit to lead or govern the world, to gov- 
ern America? Or is America to rule? 
Has her “system” proved sufficiently ideal 
to make it the envy of all other countries? 
If our American Nation is to become the 
arbiter mundi, if it is our mission to lead 
our European brethren in a self-denying 
fashion toward more liberty and a larger 
life, as you claim, then let us begin im- 
proving at home; let us show the world 
that liberty is not license; let us show that 
we know what we are saying and doing, 
and above all let us prove that we are 
impartial judges, who refuse to pass sen- 
tence unless in full possession of all the 
facts and unless both sides have had an 
equitable and impartial hearing. 


—BERTRAM VON Damm. 
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The many friends of Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanley Livingston are delighted that they 
are returning to Honolulu to reside. “The 
trustees of Oahu College have created a 
new position, that of director of the board- 
ing department, and have called Mr. Liv- 
ingston to fill the place. In conference 
with President Griffiths, he will direct the 
policy of the boarding department and at- 
tend to its financial management. The 
position ranks with that of school princi- 
pals. 
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Maxim Gorki About the 
Germans 


In an assembly of Russian students to- 
wards the end of May, Maxim Gorki, the 
great Russian poet, delivered a speech at 


~ Moscow, of which the following is an ex- 


tract. Among other statements Gorki 
said: 

“War lays bare the soul of .a nation; 
it shows the strength and weaknesses of 
every state. In bloody combat nations 
learn to have the highest respect for one 
another. Without this respect for the op- 
ponent, the recognition of his moral worth, 
war would. be nothing but useless murder. 
The higher we esteem our opponent, the 
stronger will be our incentive to equal him, 
and we are forced to respect Germany. 
Here we see a people go into the most 
horrible of wars with calm repose; un- 
skilled hands seize arms out of their own 
free will, joyfully submitting to the hard- 
ships of a soldier’s life, not on account of 
orders given, but because every German 
feels the necessity of shedding his red, 
warm blood for his fatherland and for the 
German Thought. 

“What is the German Thought? Ger- 
many is a bright country; the sun may 
shine into every corner of it without find- 
ing the slightest indication of -uncleanli- 
ness. [he German is thirsty for knowl- 
edge; he demands his schools, he demands 
science, he demands enlightenment. The 
German schools are the sources of the 
German Thought, and Germany has nine 
times as many schools as Russia. . Their 
science is accessible to everyone who wishes 
to learn, and everybody wants to learn. 
Therefore they are all filled with the 
German Thought. Be careful not to fight 
the German, because he is the more dili-. 
gent, the more gifted. Learn from this 
enemy the sources of his patriotism. 

“The German has fought the first battle 
long before the beginning of this war with 
his spiritual weapons. He has conquered 
the whole world in a peaceful manner, and 
the present war seems to be but a protest 
against this peaceful conquest. German 
science is ruling our universities, German 
capital has built our railroads, German in- 
dustry built our machinery. We have 
German electricity, and German merchants 
regulate the Russian trade. The German — 
knows the Russian character better than — 
the Russian does himself, and he conducts 
his battle against its weaknesses. Ask a 
German schoolboy about Tolstoi,, about 
Dostoievsky, about Puschkin and Gogol, 
and he will be able to give you an answer: 
ask the Russians about their poets and 
thinkers, and most of them will remain 
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silent. Germany has no Siberia for her 
thinkers; therefore German _ intelligence 
can develop to its all-overshadowing great- 
ness. If we want to be victorious against 
Germany, then we have to begin by edu- 
cating ourselves; our thinkers will have to 
outdo the Germans, our capital must cir- 
culate in Germany, our industries must 
rule the German market, our merchants 
must direct the German trade, and our 
officials must be more honest, more truth- 
ful. than the German officials. Not until 
then will we conquer Germany.” 
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Progress in Young Peoples 
League 


_ Summer time is often the season when 
church activities are at a low ebb, when 
some of the usual services of the church 
are omitted and the attendance is much 
smaller than in the winter time. ‘This is 
not the case, however, with the Young 
People’s League, led in a very able man- 
ner by Rey. Akaiko Akana. Summer is 
the most’ fruitful time in the work of the 
League, and this summer has been no ex- 
ception to the rule. “The audiences have 
been uniformly large and attentive. “The 
usual activities have been kept up with 
great vigor—the Sunday morning Bible 
class, the preaching service, the Sunday 
school work at the Kauluwela Mission, 
the preaching service at the Manoa Chapel 
and the choir rehearsals. Many new faces 
have been seen this summer, and new re- 
cruits have been gathered in to take the 
places of those who have resigned from 
the League through various reasons. 
Mr. Akana has recently felt the need 
of a greater emphasis being put upon evan- 
gelism and urging the young people to 
make an open confession of their faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. To this end he 
prepared for a series of four special serv- 
ices, to be followed later on by others of 
the same character. Mr. Akana began the 
evangelistic campaign by preaching on Au- 
gust 8th a sermon on “The Organizations 
of the Israelites at Mount Sinai,’’ his text 
being Exodus 19. On the following Sun- 
day his subject was ““The Danger of De- 
ceiving Self,” based on Matt. 26:25. The 
third sermon in the series was preached on 
August 22nd by Rev. Henry P. Judd on 
the theme “The Man Born Blind,” his 
text being John 9:25b, 38. The fourth 
sermon was by Rey. Frank S. Scudder on 
the subject “Making a God,” based on the 
text Isaiah 44:15. As a result of these 


special services much interest has_ been: 


aroused, and many have taken an open 
stand for the Lord and Master of us all. 
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MRS. LYDIA BINGHAM COAN, 
Whose death on August 31 brought to a close a long and fruitful 


life devoted to missionary 


interests in Hawaii. 


‘The members of the League are eagerly 
looking forward to the time when they 
may be able to occupy the new Auditorium 
of the Mission Memorial Building, now 
going up. It is certain that the work of 
the League will receive a mighty impetus 
when the change to the new quarters shall 
have been consummated. 

Mr. Akana, in addition to his duties in 
preaching and directing the religious work 
of thé League, is devoting a good deal of 
time in calling upon young people who are 
now out of touch with church life. His 
parish is a large one, and much time is 
consumed in traversing Honolulu from 
Waialae to Kalihi, seeking for the indif- 
ferent, giving wise counsel and advice to 
many in trouble, inspiring his young people 
to larger activity for Christ and leading 
many to the abundant life—all this added 
to his responsibilities as president of the 
Christian Endeavor Societies of Hawaii 
nei. It would be a great asset to his work 


if someone were to donate a runabout or 
small automobile. It would not only save 
a lot of time now spent by Mr. Akana in 
wearing out shoe leather, but would also 
conserve much of his strength and give 
more time for him to study. 


—H. P. J. 
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Former Governor Walter F. Frear has 

accepted his appointment to the Editorial 

Board of THe Frienp. His name appears 

at the head of our columns for the first 
time this month. 


Mrs. John Scudder, for fifty years a 
missionary in India, her daughter, Dr. Ida 
Scudder, and niece, Miss Julia Scudder, 
were among the passengers on the Shinyo 
Maru, returning to their missionary field 
in the Arcot District, South India. 


New Workers for Maui 


LESLIE R. MATHEWS. 


On the Lurline, arriving at Kahului 
August 27, were Mr..and Mrs. Leslie R. 
Mathews and Miss June Mitchell, the 
new workers for Alexander House Settle- 
ment. Maui’s hearty welcome to the new 
arrivals was extended at a large public 
reception on the evening of August 31. 
Mrs. H. B. Penhallow was chairman of 
the committee in charge. Refreshments 
were served on the lanai and in the gym- 
nasium. Large numbers called through- 
out the evening. 

Mr. Mathews was born in Baltimore, 
Maryland, and secured his education in 
Sunbury (Pennsylvania) High School and 
Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn. After hay- 
ing one year at the Baltimore Medical Col- 
lege and two years in business, he entered 
the International Young Men’s Christian 
Association College in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, where he graduated last June. 
For three years during his student days 
he was in charge of community work at 
Old Lyme, Connecticut, having had spe- 
cial responsibility of the Boys’ Club. 
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Mrs.. Mathews is a graduate of the 
Emerson School of Oratory, Boston, and 
for six years has been assistant to the pastor 
of Central Church, Boston, with special 
emphasis on the social work of that church. 

Mr. Mathews will have full charge of 
the Settlement work and the gymnasium. 


MRS. MATHEWS. 


Mrs. Mathews will succeed Miss Char- 
lotte L. Turner, who gave up the work the 
first of September. She will do the mis- 
sionary work among the Japanese and Chi- 
nese of Wailuku. 

Miss June Mitchell, the new kinder- 
gartener, is a graduate of the Wheelock 
Training School, and comes with the high- 
est recommendations from her instructors. 
She has had special training among for- 
eign children in Boston, and is thus well 
equipped for the kindergarten work at 
Alexander House Settlement. 


A cable from Rev. A. A. Ebersole, Au- 
gust 9, brought first news of Billy Sunday’s 
promise to come to Honolulu for an evan- 
gelistic campaign. Mr. Ebersole has since 
returned. He saw Mr. Sunday in San 
Diego, he says, but the interview was short. 
“Tell your people over there that I am 
coming,” said the evangelist. The Honolulu 
campaign will probably be conducted next 
summer, but no date has yet been set. A 
$10,000 guarantee fund was subscribed a 
month previous to the acceptance of the 
invitation. 
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The Shinyo Maru, on September 10, 
brings Dr. and Mrs. William Bancroft 
Hill of Vassar College, who will remain 
over in Honolulu for two weeks. Dr. 


Hill is a graduate of Harvard Univer- 
sity and Union Seminary, and is now pro- 
fessor of Bible and Evidences of Chris- 
tianity at Vassar. 

The Korea, on September 24, will bring 
Dr. and Mrs. William I. Chamberlain, 
who will join Dr. and Mrs. Hill as a depu- 
tation of four and proceed to the Orient 
to visit the foreign Missions of the Re- 
formed Church in America, which are 
established in Japan, China, India and 
Arabia. 

Dr. Chamberlain is the Corresponding 
Secretary of the Board, a man of command- 
ing influence, who during twenty years of 
practical missionary experience in India 
won enviable distinction. He is the son 
of Rev. Jacob Chamberlain, LL. D., world 


famous missionary and author. 
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The last deputation of this Board to its 

mission fields ten years ago was productive 

of fine results in bringing the church at 

home and the church and missionaries 

aoroad into closer and more effective co- 
operation. 
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A pleasant visit while in the South was 
with Clarendon Davis, a former associate 
of Kamehameha, and superintendent of 
forging and head of the military depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Davis is a son of Senator Davis of 
Missouri. He was at the head of a big 
manufactory in St. Louis, but gave up his 
work-there at the instigation of his father, 
who bought a so-called “worn-out” farm 
in Alabama and wished him to.take over 
the management. 

Going into the proposition with consid- 
erable enthusiasm, Mr. Davis made a spe- 
cial study of soil development, with the 
result that he is now an expert on the sub- 
ject. He maintains that there is no such 
thing as permanently worn-out soil, and 
sets about the reclamation by planting cer- 
tain bean or other crops, and when they 
have matured turning them into the soil. 
The farm which his father bought for 
$14,000 he holds at $70,000. He is also 
president of a Farmers Loan and Trust 
Company, as well as of automobile club 
and good roads organizations. 

Mr. Davis maintains a deep aloha for 
Hawaii, and in retrospect of his former 
life here has greatly idealized conditions 
and people. 

The news that he may come to the 
Islands this year will be received with 
pleasure by his many friends. —T. R. 
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Acting Japanese Consul Arita is very 
much interested in preparing Japanese 
young men in these Islands for future citi- 
zenship. At his instance a committee was 
recently chosen to prepare a modern his- 
torical text-book for the hundred private 
Japanese schools here. Besides the Consul 
the members of the committee are Rey. 
Okumura of Makiki Church, Principal J. 
Tanjo of the Japanese High School, Prin- 
cipal S$. Moriyama of the Nuuanu Japanese 
School. 
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Rev. and Mrs. Robert B. Whitaker are 
the happy parents of a baby son, Louis 
Eugene, born at their home in Oakland, 
California, August 15. Mr. Whitaker was 
formerly a minister under the Board, but 


for reasons of health moved with his family — 


to California. Mrs. Whitaker was former- 
ly Miss Louise Gulick, daughter of Dr.: 
and Mrs. John Gulick. 
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Judge Jacob Hardy 


UDGE JACOB HARDY died at 
Lihue, Kauai, on Sunday, the 8th of 
August, at the advanced age of eighty- 
nine years. Born at Peabody, Mass., and 
graduated from Amherst, he came to these 
Islands, round the Horn, in search of a 
milder climate, in 1849. For a short time 
he resided on Maui, where he cultivated 
cane in conjunction with Mr. Gower; then 
he returned to Honolulu and entered Gov- 
ernment employ as a department clerk, 
which position he retained until 1854, when 
he was appointed circuit judge of Kauai, 
which position he has filled with eminent 
satisfaction almost continuously until with- 
in a few years of his death, an aggregate 
of forty-three years. In 1852 he married 
Elizabeth M. Andrews, by whom there 
were five children. His wife died in 1868, 
and some time later he married again. 


The Kauai Bar Association held a spe- 
cial memorial session and paid a very ap- 
preciative tribute to the memory of the 
late Judge, and a special memorial service 
was held in the Lihue Union Church on 
Sunday, August 22, in which the Hawaiian 
congregation participated with the Eng- 
lish, in appreciative recognition of the lofty 
character of the late Judge. “The outstand- 
ing quality of the Judge, which perhaps 
dominated all others, was absolute integ- 
rity. With him righteousness was the 
main issue of life. “The first question in 
regard to every interest was the moral one 
of right and wrong, and that question must 


_ be settled with the utmost care, and when 


once settled there was no indifference or 
vacillation in the execution. He was un- 
swerving in his fidelity to his convictions, 
and no desire for applause or advance- 
ment or social prominence, and assuredly 
no desire for material advantage, warped 
him in the least from the direct path of 
the right as he saw it. 

He was a man of strong convictions. 
A great reader and a profound student, 
especially along moral and ethical lines, 
he was abundantly able to give “a reason 
for the faith that was in him.” He laid 
his moorings carefully and securely, and 
when they were once laid they held against 
the whole popular drift of the world about 
him. 

His influence for righteousness was most 
salutary and significant in those early days 
when the missionary fathers, in their re- 
spective communities, carried on a cam- 
paign for righteousness almost single- 
handed and alone. When the men about 
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them of their own race and blood mostly 
ranged themselves against the missionaries 
and sought to discredit them and under- 
mine their work and influence, it must 
have been a great satisfaction and a great 
encouragement to have a man of authority 
and education, such as Judge Hardy, defi- 
nitely and outspokenly range himself with 
them on the side of righteousness, and for 
many years he must have been a very 
valuable collateral asset to the Mission. 

Men of strong convictions are apt to 
be more or less men of precipitate judg- 
ment. ‘They see clearly where others see 
vaguely. They hold strong convictions 
where others are indifferent, so they are 
apt to be impatient of the uncertainty or 
vacillation of others. But it is the uni- 
form testimony of those who had dealings 
with Judge Hardy that he was patient, 
long-suffering and forbearing to a fault. 
Oftentimes this patience and forbearance 
were tried to the uttermost by the short- 
comings, the dilatoriousness or the effron- 
tery of attorneys and others, but always 
he was temperate, considerate and courte- 
ous to the extreme, that an even-handed 
justice might be extended to all. 

He was a charter member of the Lihue 
Union Church and a faithful supporter of 
it; rain or shine he was always in _ his 
place, and was always ready to put his 
hand to any and every good work. 

May his mantle of sterling integrity 
and effective righteousness fall in large 
measure on the remaining generations. 


—J. M. Lypcare. 
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Scholarship for Maunaolu 


Disposing of an estate estimated as 
worth about $10,000, the will of the late 
Mrs. Fanny Mae Simpson was recently 
admitted to probate in the Second Circuit 
Court, D. C. Lindsay being named the 
administrator without bond. 

The will provides first for the setting 
apart of $800 to endow a life scholarship 
in Maunaolu Seminary, such scholarship to 
go to some deserving girl, preferably Chi- 
nese. It also provides $50 for caring for 
the grave of testator’s husband, the Rev. 
Adam Simpson, in the Wailuku cemetery. 
The furniture and household effects in the 
Paia residence are bequeathed to the Maui 
Aid Association, to be disposed of as seems 
best. The balance of the estate is divided 
among the heirs. 
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Our consciousness rarely registers the 
beginning of growth within us any more 
than without us. There has been much 
circulation of the sap before we detect the 
smallest sign of the bud.—George Eliot. 
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Dr. Andrade Founds 
Hospital 


An invitation to the opening of an ani- 
mal hospital and dispensary in Alabama 
recalls to mind a delightful visit to that 
institution. The meeting of an old friend, 
Dr. J. S. Andrade, veterinarian, greatly 
enhanced the pleasure of the experience. 
Dr. Andrade is a brother of Judge Frank 
Andrade of the local Bar Association, and 
also of Mr. Jason Andrade, secretary and 
treasurer of Silva’s Toggery. His wife 
was formerly Mrs. ‘Tarbell, kindergar- 
tener near the Portuguese Mission, of 
which her father, Mr. Ferreira, was one 
of the founders. The family came from 
Jacksonville, Ill., with others who were 
pioneers of the Portuguese Mission here. 
Mrs. Tarbell’s sister is now in the Ter- 
ritory, a teacher in one of the Government 
schools. 

After graduating from a Western vet- 
erinary college, Dr. Andrade went to 
Huntsville, Ala., on a venture. His rise 
in his profession has been phenomenal. 
He is now a member of the State Board 
of Examiners and head of the Department 
of Animal Health. The model hospital 
which he directs was planned by him. 
A horse is treated in luxury well-nigh ap- 
proaching to that afforded to humans, and, 
for ought we know, may have his appendix 
removed and know nothing about it after- 
wards, even when the bill is paid. ‘Think 
of a reclining operating table and anaes- 
thetics and convalescence and a lot of 
horse-sensible things. Nor are dogs ex- 


cluded. Pde. 
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Of the new hospital and its founder, 
the Huntsville Mercury-Banner, under 
date of July 15, says in part: 

“The very latest thing in the way of a 
new business for this thriving place is the 
handsome veterinary hospital opened to the 
public yesterday. 


“This hospital is owned by Dr. J. S. 
Andrade, a newly made Huntsville citizen. 
Dr. Andrade has traveled pretty nearly all 
over the United States and he certainly 
paid Huntsville a high compliment when 
he located here. 

“Watching the growth of the city and 
county with an interest that spurred him 
on to want to settle here and make his 
home, and being a veterinary surgeon by 
profession, he naturally had his eye on the 
‘animal world.’ So after dreaming for 
nearly a year the doctor decided to build 
a hospital where the dumb animals of this 
section could be cared for. ‘This dream | 
was realized by the doctor at the opening 
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of this institution. It was certainly some- 
thing new, for the people of this city and 
county had no idea that such a perfect in- 
stitution was being erected here. 

“Large crowds attended the opening and 
the demonstrations were marvels to all.” 
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Kauai’s Civic Convention 


S CHAIRMAN of the Program 
Committee, Rev. J. M. Lydgate, 
agent of the Hawaiian Board on Kauai, 
outlines the plan for the Civic Conven- 
tion at Lihue, September 26-27: 

There have of late, in these Islands, 
been some very disturbing revelations of 
oficial corruption and inefficiency. We 
hear complaints of the wide-spread prev- 
alence of vice and lawlessness, scarcely 
concealed by the thinnest veil of outward 
decency, and, worst of all, perhaps, of an 
easy, almost jocular indifference on the 
part of the general public to this condition 
of affairs. 

These things, if so, cannot fail to be 
of vital moment to us; we should know 
the facts; should clearly recognize the situ- 
ation and make some attempt to apply the 
remedy. 

In view of these things “Civic Right- 
eousness’” has been chosen for the main 
theme of discussion at the coming Civic 
Convention to be held in Lihue September 
26 and 27, with intent to diagnose the con- 
dition and suggest a remedy. 

One speaker will inquire into the facts, 
and set them forth fairly and impartially. 
Is there ground for alarm or is it mostly 
newspaper talk for sensational effect? Is 
it all smoke or is there a considerable basis 
of fire? 

A second speaker, accepting the diag- 
nosis of the first, will proceed to suggest 
a remedy, if one be needed. He will 
probably. do so along the lines of experi- 
ence elsewhere in dealing with similar con- 
ditions, modifying the remedy to suit our 
circumstances. 

A third speaker will emphasize the need 
of a civic conscience, and will trace home 
to the everyday man of the street a large 
measure of responsibility for public dere- 
liction as the result of public indifference. 
At the same time he will doubtless em- 
phasize the special responsibility of the 
public servant to render such faithful and 
conscientious service in his public capacity 
as he would in any private capacity. 

A fourth will present the obligations of 
an oath of office, the solemn contract of 
honesty and efficiency, too often lightly 
taken and indifferently treated as a mere 
matter of form. 

Another will treat the relations of civic 
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efficiency to politics, showing how a public 
servant is sometimes, apparently, more 
anxious to please his voting constituency 
and retain their favor than he is to admin- 
ister the duties of his office without fear or 
favor. 

Still another speaker, perhaps, will deal 
with publicity and civic efficiency, indicat- 
ing how a fearless and independent press 
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may let the light into shady corners and 
do much to reform civic corruption and 
inefhciency by simply showing it up as 
it is. 

In all this discussion we hope that two 
main issues may be kept steadily in view, 
viz., diagnosis and remedy—that we may 
know what’s the matter with us, and how 
to get relief. 


A Remarkable Re-Conversion 


(An interview with Rev. T. Hori.) 


DITORIAL mention has been made 

of the remarkable life history of Rev. 

Paul Kanamori, who in his recent visit 

has so deeply touched the springs of spirit- 

ual life of the Japanese Churches of Hono- 
lulu and the Hilo district. 

One of our city pastors, Rev. T. Hori, 
has furnished us with a graphic description 
of the epoch in that life when the light 
which had gone out shone in once more. 

“Just ten years ago, in 1905, Mr. Kana- 
mori came to Maebashi to lecture on “The 
Importance of Economy.’ The church in 
Maebashi was in a state of earnest revival. 
I called on Mr. Kanamori in the hotel, and 
we talked of religion for three hours, until 
two o’clock in the morning. He said: ‘I 
cannot hold to any theological idea of God, 
but this I know: I am not alone. Some 
Power is leading me. I am impelled to 
work, not for myself, but for others and 
my country. And this at least I learn 
from Christ, that Jove is the true founda- 
tion. I notice also that my audience seems 
inspired. “Che same Power that moves me 
moves them. I believe that is the Holy 
Spirit.’ 

“T asked him to come to my church and 
give that testimony. The year following 
he stood in my pulpit. He said that now 
for the first time in fifteen years he had 
entered a pastor's house. In those fifteen 
years only one man had ever prayed in his 
presence. ‘Probably,’ said he ‘that is be- 
cause I was such a controversialist, but it 
ought to teach us that we should not be so 
timid in the presence of those who have 
lapsed from the faith. Now I know that 
for twenty-four years missionaries and the 
Christians who had been baptized by me 
were praying for me. Yet I never prayed 
nor studied the Bible.’ Even his devoted 
and beloved wife had to travel her road 
of faith alone. 

“One night, four years ago, at midnight 
he awoke and began to think of God. It 
was an experience of deep pleasure that 
continued for days. At last, turning to 


his wife, he said, ‘It seems to me my heart 
is being revived,’ and she, trembling with 
hope so long deferred, could only reply, ‘I 
wish it might be so.’ 

“Three years ago Mrs. Kanamori died, 
and the stricken husband, with his nine 
children, now yearned for a consolation 
that only Christ can give. To Christ he 
looked and his soul revived. He began, 
with his whole family, to attend the serv- 
ices of the church, and a wonderful change 
came over them all. For a whole year he 
pondered the question, ‘What shall I do 
for Christ? What is God’s will?’ 

“One day, while discussing the matter 
with a friend, Col. Yamamuro of the Sal- 
vation Army dropped in, and Mr. Kana- 
mori, hearing of his work, felt the force 
of its appeal. He visited all the corps of 
the Salvation Army throughout the Em- 
pire, became personally acquainted with all 
the officers, and then joined as an honor- 
ary private, without salary, so that he 
should have liberty to go wherever the 
spirit should lead him. 

“One of his daughters, a graduate of 
the Higher Normal School, joined in the 
same way, as she had to help in the sup- 
port of the family. Her influence is won- 
derful. Soon she won to the faith every 
tradesman who came to the house. The 
butcher was a hard drinker and smoker. 
She pleaded with him, offering to give up 
cake if he would give up his evil habits, 
and forthwith she began her part of the 
bargain. At this he broke down com- 
pletely and was converted, and in her ten- 
derness of heart she denied herself fruit 
also, so to this day, for his sake, she will 
eat neither cake nor fruit. She is an elo- 
quent and powerful speaker. All of Mr. 
Kanamori’s children are members either of 
the Church or of the Salvation Army. 

; —F.S. S. 
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Ten thousand local Japanese are to give © 


a dollar each to present a fountain to the 
city of Honolulu. And yet we question, 
if the Japanese can be Americanized. 
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Pilgrim’s Progress in 
Gilberte 


AWAITS interest in missionary 
work in the Gilbert Islands is en- 
hanced by the memory of the consecrated 
labor of Rev. Hiram Bingham II in that 
locality. With his young bride, Mr. Bing- 
ham embarked on the first Morning Star 
from Boston, December 2, 1856, and 
reached Apaiang, via Honolulu, Novem- 
ber 18, 1857. Dr.. and Mrs. Bingham 
compiled the first Micronesian dictionary, 
and also prepared the copy for several 


books. 


Mr. 


Island Converts. 
and Mrs. Grenfell at left. 


A Group of Ocean 


A recent letter from Richard E. G. G. 
Grenfell, American Board missionary at 
Ocean Island, is quoted in part, re the 
translation of Pilgrim’s Progress and a col- 
lection of hymns into the native language: 

“In this work-I have the assistance of 
an intelligent young native, a son of one 
of our oldest Gilbertese pastors. I have 
sent out inquiries in three different direc- 
tions relative to the cost of an edition of 
500 or 1000 or 2000 copies, to be sold at 
about seventy-five cents each, if possible; 
and I especially wish to have the books 
plentifully illustrated, so as to assist the 
native mind in grasping the many _alle- 
gories used to depict the various stages and 
experiences of the Christian life. Our ex- 


perienced teachers are of the greatest as- 
sistance in suggesting little alterations in 
the text, so as to get the purest Gilbert 
idiom. 


A. B. C. F. M. Mission House, Ocean Island. 


“T might also mention that I have got 
sixty-odd additional hymns translated into 
Gilbertese, and I should like to be able to 
see them added to the Gilbertese Hymn 
and Tune Book, which at present contains 
216 hymns. I shall go on with that work 
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after I have got the Pilgrim’s Progress 
through the press. 

“Yt have been authorized from Boston 
to take a short furlough in Sydney this 
year, and I intend to make inquiries there 
also as to cost of publication. I would 
suggest that this matter might be left in 
abeyance until I receive replies from the 
publishers, and until I have a better idea 
how many copies are likely to be needed 
by the A. B. C. F. M. and London Mis- 
sionary Society teachers and adherents 
throughout the whole group.” 
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September’s Great Event 
By Rev. Witsur F. Crarts, Ph. D. 


The first great event after summer vaca- 
tion, which indeed determines its end for 
most families, is the reopening of schools. 
Teachers, parents, and the general public 
should cooperate to make a good start. 
For one thing, every child and youth en- 
titled to this great privilege of education 
should be rallied for a full and prompt at- 
tendance. Of every one hundred of school 
age—five to eighteen—twenty are not in 
school, but rather in truancy and child 
labor, sometimes for lack of law, quite as 
often for lack of strict enforcement. You 
who read this, be a “big brother” to boys 
and girls who are being robbed of their 
birthright of education by seeing that they 
get it this year, not only for their sake, but 
for the sake of the community. Ten of 
each hundred of school age are in private 
schools, and seventy are in public schools, 
and of that seventy only five will go 
through high school, and only two through 
college. One-fourth of those who enter 
the public schools in our industrial cities 
drop out after only five years of schooling. 
Are we becoming a nation of half-educated 
quitters? Search out the children who 
have only half learned to “read and write 
and cipher,’ who are planning to give up 
school at a loss, according to the Y. M. 
C. A., of $4.00 per day in life income for 
every day cut off of the grammar grades, 
and $10.00 per day for every day sub- 
tracted from high school. The loss to the 
State in intelligent citizenship is _ still 
greater. 

But it is not alone to provide intelligent 
citizenship that the taxpayers are required 
to support public schools. ‘The school tax 
cannot be justified unless the schools pro- 
duce good citizens, trained not alone to 
self-support, but to cooperate for the ‘“‘gen- 
eral welfare.” This fact should help us 
answer the question: What shall be the 
key-note of the new school year? What 
book shall be first opened? Shall it be the 
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arithmetic? Shall we deliberately teach 
our boys that American commercialism is 
the best thing in life? Shall it be geog- 
raphy, to furnish new material for brag 
about our bigness? Or shall we open first 
the Greatest of Books, that promotes true 
greatness of the individual and the nation 
—‘“the Book,’ which has furnished the 
strong foundations of our law and litera- 
ture and art, as well as our morals and 
religion? In one-fourth of the schools of 
the nation we have disloyally allowed the 
American custom of opening the school 
with Bible reading to be banished by for- 
eign influences, and in many of the other 
three-fourths the reading has been slurred, 
either by cutting the reading down to once 
or twice a week, or by listless elocution and 
lazy repetition of a few favorite passages, 
by which a teacher seems to intimate that 
there is not much in the Bible adapted to 
help young lives. 

Let us this year not only restore, but 
improve daily Bible reading in schools by 
prompt appeal to every teacher and every 
school board to provide apropos and varied 
Bible selections, and for expressive and im- 
pressive rendering. When the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake had just startled the na- 
tion, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, as chap- 
lain of the United States Senate, arose and 
read, from memory, as the best “readers” 
do, the Forty-sixth Psalm: 

“God is our refuge and strength, 

A very present help in trouble. 

Therefore will not we fear though the 
earth be removed.” 

The Senate listened spellbound to the 
timely message. 

The Illustrated Bible Selections Com- 
mission (206 Pennsylvania Avenue, S. E., 
Washington, D. C.) has provided, through 
philanthropic expenditure of fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, a year’s course of illustrated 
Bible readings, endorsed by leaders of 
twenty-five religious bodies, arranged to 
begin on third Monday of September, pub- 
lished in a book entitled “Bible Stories and 
Poems,” intended chiefly for high schools 
and colleges, but easily adapted to lower 
grades, printed in the style of Prof. Moul- 
ton’s readers, but arranged in five-minute 
portions—usually a Bible story interpreted 
by Bible poetry and by a Tissot picture— 
seventy-six of these pictures in colors, be- 
sides other pictures and maps—sold at 
$1.00, postpaid. The same schedule, in 
two leaflets, with references only, can be 
had for 75 cents per 100, postpaid; sample 
for stamp. ; 

Whole churches use the readings for 
daily home worship, and the readings are 
also being used to start the great army of. 
“trail hitters” from many revivals in the 
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habit of Bible reading, on a plan that will 
combine duty and delight. Y. M. C. A. 
leaders of University Branch, Boys’ Branch 
and Rural Branch have recommended the 
readings for men’s and boys’ Bible classes, 
and it is expected they will be read in for- 
eign tongues in factories and mining camps, 
with stereopticon slides of the Tissot pic- 
tures—taking special advantage of the fact 
that these Bible readings have been en- 
dorsed by leaders of all faiths. By this 
plan, or some other, let us all prepare for 
daily work and daily study alike, from 
now on, with a morning message from the 


Bible. 
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Anti-Saloon League 


LANS are being developed for an 
P aggressive campaign during the com- 
ing autumn. With the opening of the pub- 
lic schools, the educational work along lines 
of morals and temperance will be resumed, 
and the Island of Hawaii will be the first 
to be visited. The superintendent has been 
able thus far to make each school of the 
Territory an annual visit, excepting a few 
of the very small ones too distant from the 
main lines of travel and too expensive to 
reach. If possible, the autumn meetings 
of the different Island associations will be 
included in the itinerary if the dates per- 
mit. 

The pulpits of different churches are 
being hospitably opened to the League in 
order that its representatives may present 
the interests of the work being done, and 
the congregations, by the kind permissior? 
of the official boards, requested to donate 
toward its funds. Recently the superin- 
tendent has spoken in the Portuguese, 
Christian and Methodist Churches, where 
the reception was cordial and the response 
generous. 


Upon the return of Rev. D. C. Peters 
and Hon. C. H. Dickey, it is planned to 
hold a platform service in one of the 
churches on a Sunday evening in order to 
hear from them and Mr. Richards some 
account of their impressions while attend- 
ing the National Convention at Atlantic 
City. 

How little is known to the general in- 
telligent citizens of Honolulu regarding 
the seamy side of life as the results of the 
same are witnessed in the daily session of 
the Police Court. It is quite rare to see 
any: citizens present, while very few of 
the Christian workers of the city ever 
darken its doors. ‘The press reports fail 
to do full justice to the scenes enacted. 
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Perhaps no pen can fully describe the mis- 
ery and pathos. The broken lives, the 
blear-eyed men, the sad-faced women, the 
scrawny children! Monday morning's 
court is usually full. The crowd packs 
the big, bare room and overflows to the 
hallway and stairs. It is a busy forenoon. 
Arrests have been made Saturday night 
and all day Sunday for drunkenness, gam- 
bling, theft, vagrancy, assault, etc., until 
the calendar covers more than a full page 
of the “big book.’ All nationalities are 
represented, and men and women of all 
stages of life are there, charged with crime 
or misdemeanor. It is indeed a motley 
crowd and a pitiable scene. 

Friday morning, this week, “Blood 
Town” was in evidence. Is it possible 
that dear, old, quiet, restful Wahiawa, as 
it was so well known to us only a few 
years ago, is now called “Blood Town’? 
And so it is. And rum has done the deed. 
Some may blame the Army and some may 
blame the railroad or the residents them- 
selves. But the fact cannot, nor should 
not, be forgotten that when it was pro- 
posed to establish a saloon near the post 
some two years ago, known as the “Vol- 
cano House,” both Army officers and citi- 
zens joined in support of the project, using 
the old, old argument which is fallacious 
as it is absurd, that a legalized saloon at 
Leilehua would prevent blind piggery. It 
has done so with a vengeance, hasn’t it? 
Poor old “Blood Town.” 


JoHN W. Wapman, 
Superintendent. 


Present ‘Tendencies in Japan 
Towards Christianity 


(Gist of an address by Dr. D. Ebina 
at the Nuuanu Japanese Church. Trans- 
lated from The Tomo.) 


HOSE who are familiar with the 

tendencies of thought in Japan can- 

not fail to notice the increasing supremacy 
of idealism over materialism. 

The so-called Meeting of the Three 
Religions — Christianity, Buddhism and 
Shintoism— is one of the _ indications. 
The meeting itself, it is true, was of no 
special significance, but the motive of the 
Government in calling such a meeting has 
decidedly influenced the national attitude 
towards religion. é 

Another indication of this tendency is 
found in the trasference of the Bureau of 
Religion from the Department of the In- 
terior to the 
Heretofore religion and education have 
been regarded as inherently antagonistic, 


and the word Kami (God) has for. 2000 


Educational Department. 
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years been debarred from text-books of 
the public schools. Now that the Educa- 
tional Department, which oversees the en- 
tire educational work of the Empire, has 
recognized religion, no question can be 
raised as to interference between religion 
and education. 

The strongest factor in bringing about 
this new tendency of thought is the world- 
wide movement towards idealism, of which 
Eucken and Bergson are the leading ex- 
ponents. It is remarkable that Eucken and 
Bergson are read and talked about by the 
intelligent people of every class. An amus- 
ing incident is told of Baron Goto, ex- 
cabinet minister, who, having read a book 
of the noted German philosopher, said: 
“The ideas of this philosopher are akin to 
those of my mother.” ‘The Baron’s mother 
is an active Christian and a member of 
Dr. Kozaki’s church. ‘This shows how the 
study of Eucken’s philosophy paved the 
way for an appreciation of Christianity. 
Japanese participation in the war has 
cooled the ardor for the German philoso- 
pher, but his ideas have entered to stay. 

Such are the favorable tendencies, but 
there are unfavorable symptoms, chief 
among which is the renewed resistance of 
old superstitions. For example, the Gov- 
ernment has lent its sanction to the revival 
of worship at the Shinto shrines, and school 
children are forced to join in this worship, 
much to the embarrassment of the children 
of Christian parents. All Shinto shrines 
are dedicated to the Emperor or national 
heroes, and the Government’s interpreta- 
tion of the exercises at these shrines is that 
they are not in the nature of worship, but 
of the culture of national morality, but 
with the exception of a comparatively small 
number of intelligent people, these exer- 
cises are regarded as religious. The mass 
of the population does not distinguish be- 
tween religious worship and reverence for 
ancestors. The consequence is a conflict 
between Christianity and Shintoism. This 
conflict, however, is not a serious factor in 
deciding the fate of Christianity in Japan. 

The crisis appears rather in the problem 
of the personality of God and man. The 
idea of personality was once accepted by 
the Japanese, but held so loosely that it was 


easily overcome by the impersonal philoso- 


phy of China and India. The present idea 
is that to become like God necessitates the 
loss of personality. In this conflict, how- 
ever, I believe Christianity is bound to win, 
for to admit the personality of man and 
deny the personality of God involves us in 
contradictions. Philosophy leads to a de- 
nial of personality, but moral necessities 
force us to recognize its reality. _ 

The fact that in Japanese education the 
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emphasis is shifting from the intellectual 
to an ethical basis is bringing satisfaction 
to the young people and to the nation at 
large, and foreshadows the triumph of 
Christian ideals. —M. Kakeui. 


the Detroit automobile 
manufacturer, is setting a noble example 
to all employers of labor in this country 
by his treatment of men usually considered 
derelicts. Five habitual drug users and 
victims of alcoholism who were employed 
in his factory were recently sent to New 
York to be cured. After a course of treat- 
ment in a hospital they returned to Detroit, 
declaring that their former cravings were 
gone. Dr. C. H. Eisman of the hospital 
staff of Mr. Ford’s hospital in Detroit, 
was in attendance to see the progress of 
the men. He declared that Mr. Ford has 
never discharged a man from his factory 
because the man was a victim of alcohol- 
ism. He seeks instead to cure him by re- 
moving the cause if possible and by any 
course of treatment which promises relief. 
In this way many men have been helped 
to a better life. This unfailing patience 
and hopefulness of an employer of labor is 
impressive. We need that spirit in seeking 
to save souls. The fact is that Christ never 
despaired of any man. He himself wel- 
comed and restored the outcast. Our con- 
quests for Christ will be in proportion to 
our faith. Christ can break every chain 
that sin binds around a man. He can cure 
every sin., No case is hopeless. If we 
really and truly believe this, it will add 
immeasurably to our efficiency in the 


Gospel. 


Henry Ford, 
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WHERE SHE THOUGHT HE WAS. 


Bill Smith, a country storekeeper, went 
to the city to buy goods. They were sent 
immediately and reached home before he 
did. When the boxes were delivered Mrs. 
Smith, who was keeping the store, uttered 
a scream, seized a hatchet and began fran- 
tically to open the largest one. 

' “What’s the matter, Mandy?” said one 
of the bystanders who had watched her in 
amazement. 

Pale and faint, Mrs. Smith pointed to 
an inscription on the box. It read: 

_ “Bill inside.” 


o 
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It is good to give a stranger a meal or 
a night's lodging. It is better to be hos- 
pitable to his good meaning and thought, 
and give courage. We must be as courte- 
ous to a man as we are to a picture, which 
we are willing to give the advantage of 
a good light.—Emerson. 
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Mary J. Alexander is Dead 


Through a cabled message received by 
Alexander & Baldwin August 23, the many 
friends and relatives of Miss Mary J. Al- 
exander received the sad news that she 
had passed away at her late home in Pied- 
mont, California. She was born in the 
Islands and had spent a large part of her 
life here. 

Miss Alexander was a sister of Mrs. 
H. P. Baldwin, Mrs. C. H. Dickey and 
Mrs. Charlotte Ferreira, and she was also 
a sister of the late S. IT. Alexander, co- 
founder of the firm of Alexander & Bald- 
win, and of Prof. W. D. Alexander, J. M. 
Alexander and H. M. Alexander, all de- 
ceased. 

Miss Alexander was about seventy-three 
years of age. She had made her home in 
California since S. T. Alexander moved 
from Hawaii to the Coast, living with her 
brother there and at his home since his 
death. 

She was highly esteemed in Hawaii. 


o, 2, 2, 
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Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus A. Clark, for 
over twenty-five years missionaries in South 
Japan, arrived on the Tenyo Maru and 
for three days were the guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. O. H. Gulick and Miss Julia Gulick. 
They are en route to the Orient to resume 
their work, after a year’s furlough in the 
United States. Mrs. Clark is a niece of 
Miss and Mr. Gulick. 

On the same steamer were Dr. and Mrs. 
Kinnear of Fuchow, China, who were with 
friends during their stop-over. 
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Dr. and Mrs. A. S. Baker departed, 
after the annual meeting in Honolulu, for 
a vacation on Kauai. ‘They returned Au- 
gust 17, reporting several unexpected treats, 
including a sail along the Napali shore and 
a brief visit to Niihau. 
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Y. M. C. A. NOTES 


A Hawatian Dormitory. — The project 
to build a dormitory for Hawaiian young 
men is meeting with a good deal of favor. 
This seems to the officers of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association to be one of 
the pressing needs of the city. ‘The houses 
in which Hawaiian young men are com- 
pelled to live if away from home exercise 
a far from elevating influence upon them. 
Limited income compels them to seek rooms 
at a low figure, and this generally means in 
a decidedly unwholesome environment dur- 
ing a most formative period of young man- 
hood. Habits and points of view formed 
during these years of eighteen to twenty- 
five will determine the whole course of a 
young man’s life, and it does not take a 
very strong imagination to picture the fu- 
ture of men living by force of circumstances 
in the most undesirable sections of the city. 

Rev. Akaiko Akana has made quite a 
study of this problem, and believes the As- 
sociation is making a fine move in seeking 
to secure funds for a building that will ac- 
commodate some fifty young men with liv- 
ing quarters at a low figure. 

Such a building would be owned and 
operated by the Y. M. C. A., with a 
trained Hawaiian young man in immediate 
supervision and working in close coopera- 
tion with the central Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing for educational and physical privileges. 
It would be self-supporting after it had been 
erected. A building housing fifty men, fur- 
nishings and the lot would cost some forty 
thousand dollars, for the lot must be near 
enough to town to obviate the expense of 
car fare and large enough to allow of ex- 
pansion in future years. The directors of 
the Association feel that the Hawaiian dor- 
mitory should be financed by the Hawaiian 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? 


Christianity, we understand, is a very simple thing. We might almost say, 


it is simplicity itself. 


Negatively, it is NOT morality. It 


is NOT social re- 


forms; neither is it “ethical evangelism,’ nor “international ethicism,” nor any 


other of those high-sounding modern isms. 
TO BE APPROPRIATED BY MAN’S FAITH. 


haust Christianity. 


deed, only children can understand it. 


CHRISTIANITY IS GOD’S GRACE 
GRACE and FAITH almost ex- 


It is simple enough to be understood even by a child.  In- 


Certainly that English missionary was 


greatly mistaken who stated that no present-day Japanese could possibly under- 


stand Christianity, seeing that Japan had had this religion for only fifty years. 


A year, a month, a day, an hour, yea a moment, is enough to understand GRACE 


and FAITH.—Kanzo Uchimura, 
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people and those connected with them by 
ties of marriage or business. A large initial 
subscription is needed to start the project. 

New Men. — The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association has added three new men 
to its staff: one to replace Mr. Heinrichs, 
who went to India in May to do Associa- 
tion work with the men of that country; 
one to fill the vacancy on the central Asso- 
ciation staff caused by the assignment of 
Mr. Killam to work with the Oriental 
branches, and one to direct the educational 
work of the growing Japanese Association. 

The first of these is Mr. R. K. Thomas, 
who has just graduated from the University 
of Indiana, where he was a leader in re- 
ligious work and editor of the university 
daily paper. He will have certain office 
duties and assist Mr. Urice in the Educa- 
tional Department. 

Mr. Richard Whitcomb has just gradu- 
ated from Washburn College, a large de- 
nominational college at ‘Topeka, Kansas. 
Mr. Whitcomb was also a leader in college 
life, serving as president of the student 
Y. M. C. A. and playing on his college 
football and track teams. He will divide 
his time between office duties and work in 
the Boys’ Department. “These two men 
are sent to the Honolulu Association by the 
New York office to receive training as Y. 
M. C. A. secretaries, taking a two-year 
course. 

Mr. Paul Steele, who comes to direct 
the educational work in the Japanese Y. M. 
C. A, is a graduate of the Department of 
Education of the University of Missouri 
and was last year principal of a high school 
in the Middle West. He was active in col- 
lege Y. M. C. A. work while at the uni- 
versity, giving the Association part of his 
time as an employed officer. 

Mr. Urice and Mr. Jackson of the Asso- 
ciation staff have both returned from the 
mainland, bringing back Mrs. Urice and 
Mrs. Jackson to Hawaii. 

The Boys’ Vacation School has just 
closed a most successful season, fifty-two 
boys having been enrolled. This is the 
third year the Association has conducted 
a summer school for grammar school pupils. 
It has made such a place for itself that the 
institution will greatly enlarge its scope 
next year in response to a popular demand. 

—PAUL SUPER. 
rate se 
All that is, at all, 
Lasts ever, past recall; 
Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand 
sure: ; 
What entered into thee, 
That was, is, and shall be: 
Time’s wheel runs back or stops: Potter 


_and clay endure. _—Browning. 


PHBE FRIEND 


A National 
Peace Convention 


By RutLepce RUTHERFORD. 
Ds their belief in the ex- 


istence of a preconceived plot to in-. 


volve the United States in the European 
war, the “Friends of Peace,” a federation 
of numerous affliated American organiza- 
tions, have issued a call for a National 
Peace Convention, to be held in Chicago, 
September 5th and 6th, culminating in a 
grand peace demonstration on Labor Day. 
The Convention is a direct outgrowth of 
the great Peace Meeting at Madison 
Square Garden, New York, June 24th, 
attended by 100,000 persons, and the San 
Francisco Peace Mass Meeting, attended 
by 120,000. 

The immediate object of the Conven- 
tion, it is stated, will be to protest against 
America’s entry into the war, to appoint 
committees to visit the belligerent nations 
in the hope of bringing the war to an early 
termination, and to urge a special session 
of Congress to consider the advisability of 
placing an embargo on all war supplies. 

The Convention will be attended by del- 
egates from all parts of the country, and 
it is expected to be one of the largest 
gatherings ever held in America. Every 
political party, religious denomination, and 
organizations of every nationality going to 
make up the cosmopolitan American popu- 
lation will be represented among the dele- 
gates. 

The principal sessions of the Convention 
will be at the Coliseum, but some of the 
greatest speakers are booked for the Audi- 
torium, while overflow meetings will be 
held at different halls in the city. 

Among those invited to address the con- 
vention are Hon. William Jennings Bryan, 
ex-Secretary of State; Hon Charles Nagel, 
ex-Secretary of Commerce and Labor; 
Senators Hoke Smith of Georgia, Works 
of California, Hitchcock of Nebraska, and 
Clapp of Minnesota; Congressmen Mann 
and Buchanan of Illinois, and Congress- 
man Porter and ex-Governor Pennypacker 
of Pennsylvania; “Cyclone” Davis of 
Texas; Miss Jane Addams of Chicago, 
and many divines and scholars of national 
reputation. 
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Prof. Paul MacCaughey, a new member 
of the McKinley High School faculty, is 
a brother of Prof. Vaughan MacCaughey 
of THe Frienp Editorial Board. Prof. 
MacCaughey will be the instructor of 
mathematics, and also in charge of track 
athletics. He was accompanied to Hono- 


— lulu by his bride. 


September, 1915. 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 
July 7, 1915, to August 7, 1915. 


RECEIPTS. 
A; B.C. FROM! Je eee $ 893.00 
AY Mi Ad (la..3.2.2b eee 7.00 
Beretania”’ Settlentent ...... 2 193.80 
Board Building Fund @..232-2-e= 9,960.00 
English-Portuguese Work .................-. 115.00 
Educational-Social Work 75.00 
Exchange Check Account 58.34 
Filipino? Work... 30.00 
Hawaiian! (Work 202 ee 20.00 
Hawaii’ General Fund! 2202 eee 37.05 
Invested) Funds, .../::\) 72s 2,099.40 
Japanese Work .2::s24\2 eee 115.00 
Kauai, General. Fund 23-203 13.00 
Ministerial. Relief).2 2 eeee ee 127.75 
Oahu, General Fund) 2) eee een 1,187.25 
Sunday School Work — 222s 600.00 
$15,530.59 
EXPENDITURES. ToT 
Beretania Settlement —....0..00...2ecceees $ 196.82 
Board Building) Pund = 4,175.00 
Chinese’ Work (27.3 $ 182.65 
Salaries) 2c. 1,067.88 1,250.01 
Educational-Social Work ....$ 36.64 
Salartes 2) 22 eee 190.00 223.64 
English-Portuguese Work....$ 94.60 b 
Salarieste. ee 2. ee 1,046.00 1,140.60 
Exchange Check Account 2/22 .3= 68.34 
General Fund — Salaries —..0000........ 65.00 
Hawaiian; Work 2.2seee $ 31.00 
Salaties v.22 715.75 746.75 
Invested, Funds\232).2).2 eee 5.25 
Japanese Work “22 $ 280.55 
Salaries) 22..2..5. 5 ee 912.25 » 1,192.80 
Lahainaluna Educational Fund... 35.00 
Office Expense’ 2.3) ee 35,59 
Oahu General Fund 25.00 
Real Estate Fund .......... 40.00 
Sunday School Work 173.50 
$ 9,363.10 


Excess of Receipts over Expend’s ...... $ 6,167.49 - 


Following the cabled resignation of Miss 
Jane Winne, Miss Margaret Cooke was 
appointed by Superintendent Kinney di- 
rector of music in the Honolulu schools. 
Miss Cooke is well qualified for her new 
position, and her appointment has met with 
universal favor. She graduated from the 
Teachers’ College of Columbia University 
in 1913, and the following year received 
the degree of B. Sc. 

More than 10,000 plants distributed in 
May and June to the general public, with 
nearly 13,000 to plantation and other cor- 
porations, by the Government nursery is 
“going some,” but when on top of these 
numbers the nurseryman engages to de- 
liver 50,000 seedlings between the middle 
of July and the end of August to such cor- 


porations, a faint idea of what is doing in» 


forestation in these Islands may be gained. 
—The Hawaiian Forester’ and Agricul- 
turist. a shania” 2 
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Pomona College 


Ce Me 
ee “ 


James Arnold Blaisdell, D.D., President. 
Located at Claremont, California, 30 miles 
from Los Angeles. Offers its educational 
privileges to the people of Hawaii. 


THE LARGEST INSTITUTION WEST OF 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


devoted to exclusively collegiate work. Its 
standards of scholarship have nation-wide 
recognition. Broadly Christian, coeduca- 
tional. Its faculty of 45 represent leading 
universities and colleges. 


For catalog and descriptive bulletins ad- 
dress The Secretary. 


Sal 
YOKOHAMA 
ee C/E 
BANK LTD 


General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 


CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT STS. 
S. AWOKI, Manager. 
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5 K. Segawa 
a 

B CONTRACTOR AND 
BUILDER 


House Ris Well Boring 
Stone Work. 


602 Beretania St. © Tel. 3236. 
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awalian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 


HONOLULU 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 
vers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 


‘Coffee, Garden Truck, etc. 


THE APRIEND 
PRIDE’S SCHOOL. 


I put my heart to school 
In the world where men grow wise. 
“Go out,” I said, ‘and learn the rule; 
Come back when you win a prize.” 


My heart came back again: 
“Now where is the prize?” I cried. 
“The rule was false, and the prize was 
pain, 
And the teacher’s name was Pride.” 
Henry Van Dyke. 
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Pineapples Wasting 


Some one, noticing the vast quantities of 
pineapples that are going to waste on the 
fields, asked why could not these be brought 
to the city and distributed free of cost to 
the poor? 

The question is a good one, but we add 
another: Why could not these pineapples 
be delivered to the poor in such a way as 
to pay the cost of their distribution? 

If they were brought to a certain dis- 
trict and sold at the rate of two large ones 
or three small ones for five cents, to such 
people as are provided with a ticket by the 
Associated Charities, this would both save 
the self-respect of the needy and would pay 
for the cost of distribution. —F. S. S. 
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THE FRIEND is in receipt of a com- 
munication from the superintendent of the 
Paper Mission, Woodward, Oklahoma, in 
which he says that the Mission will be 
glad to send free literature to shut-ins or 
others desiring reading matter in their 
homes. He asks that denominational pref- 
erence be stated if church papers are want- 
ed, and adds that in any case only high- 
class literature is sent. Interested persons 
are requested to write B. A. Loving, super- 
intendent the Paper Mission, Woodward, 
Oklahoma. 
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It is to be hoped that the efforts of the 
territorial veterinarian to procure a visit 
to the Territory by the chief of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, Washington, D. C., 
will be successful. Dr. Norgaard’s attend- 
ance at the national convention of veterina- 
rians in Oakland this month, which has 
been arranged for, will do much to put 
Hawaii on the animal industry map of the 
Union, as well as bring valuable returns 
to these Islands—The Hawatian Forester 
and Agriculturist. 
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July 19-20, 1915, the Asiatic Institute 
held a conference at San Francisco in con- 
nection with the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion. The object of the conference was 
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Y. Yamamoto 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


Portraits a specialty. 
Artistic mounts and tone effects. 


4 N. Hotel St., cor. Nuuanu. 


Regal Shoes 


—Fitted accurately 
by the Famous 
“FOOTOGRAPH” 
system— 
Give that long wear which 
makes their cost so little, 


Regal Shoe Store 


Pantheon Bldg. Fort & Hotel 


C.J. DAY & CO. 


FANE GROCERIES 


Old Kona Coffee, Taylor Brothers’ 
Tasmanian Jam and Finest Kuren- 
watte Ceylon Tea, 


P. O. Box 678. Phone 344] 


McCHESNEY 
COFFEE CO. 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 


16 MERCHANT STREET 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Eap 
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Telephone 1491. 177 King St. 


J. ABADIE’S 


; FRENCH 
: LAUNDRY 


Branch office Union St. 
Tel. 2919 


(Palin Da lsen Dalen DS 


Eeteanbustsns 


PARE ARE OREO REESE 


a 
o 


SHOP! 


Why be annoyed by leaking: closets? 
Install a 


DOUGLAS GUARANTEED 
CLOSET 


m Thereby reducing waste of water. 


@ Plumbing 

m & Sheet Metal 

es Work promptly 
attended to. 


z E. R. BATH. 
BEHRBHEHEHEHHEHRHEEHEED 


Coyne Furniture Co., Ltd. 


1053 to 1059 BISHOP ST. 
Alexander Young Building. 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, 
BOX COUCHES, 
MATTRESSES, Ete. 


Upholstering and Repairing. 


TONG & 
Style 

S A N G Clothes 
Made 

. to Ord 
Tailor eae 

and 
Guaranteed 

22 HOTEL STREET ; 
to Fit. 


HONOLULU,.T. H. 
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the consideration of conditions in the Pa- 
cific, with a view to determining the basis 
for a Congress of the Pacific, to be held 
at a time when the issues of the European 
war, as they affect the Pacific basin, will 
have been determined. 

The object aimed at by the Institute 
was that of determining what are the com- 
mon interests of the countries of the two 
civilizations of the Pacific which can be 
advanced by mutual consideration and co- 
operation. 

The sessions of July 19th were held as 
a memorial to Henry Willard Denison, 
late adviser to the Japanese Foreign Office. 
The subject was, “The Pacific as the 
Theatre of Two Civilizations,” the prin- 
cipal topics considered being: “Exclusion” 
(called the ‘Asiatic Question”) ; “Owner- 
ship and Exploitation of Pacific Regions” ; 
“Armament and Military in the Pacific,” 
and “‘Asiatic-American Relations.” 

The sessions of July 20th were held as 
a memorial to William Woodville Rock- 
hill, late adviser to the President of China. 
The subject for these sessions was, “The 
Pacific as the Theatre of the World’s Great 
Hereafter.”” The principal topics consid- 
ered were: “Conditions of Future Peace in 
the Pacific’; “National Policies in the Pa- 
cific’; “The Necessities of Humanity in 
the Pacific,’ and “Conflict of European 
Nations in the Pacific.” 
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EVENTS. 
July. 

6. Summer course opens at Territorial Nor- 
mal School with registration of over one hun- 
dred. Semi-annual report of charities shows 
335 families cared for during period. Letter 
from H. A. Panhoe of Honolulu tells of four 
territorial graduates at University of Illinois. 
Mr. Panhoe and L. T. Lyman are from Hawaii 
and J. C. Yap and W. S. C. Pung from Ho- 
nolulu. 


Cable Address ‘“Qurno,’ Honolulu 
Telephone 1444 


E. W. QUINN 


Modern Plumbing 


Plumbing Supplies and Bath Room, 
Gas Fitting, Hot Water Heat- 
ing, Tiling and Sheet 

Metal Work. f 
Sole Agent for Lorain Steel Stoves 
and Ranges. 


28-34-42 Pauahi Street, 
HONOLULU, Io ale 
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Fe eal ells 
Che Sweet Shop 


On Hotel St. furnishes the best meals 

in town at modest prices. 

Both Cafeteria and ala Carte service. 
HOME MADE CANDIES and 
ICE CREAM our Specialty. 

See us for Catering. 


THE SWEET SHOP 


On Fort St. an exclusive ice cream 

parlor and Candy Store. 

Dainty Luncheonettes served all day 

and evening. Hot and Cold Drinks. 
Try us and you will be pleased. 
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Tel. 2478. Box 951 


CITY MILL 
CO, Ee 


Established 1899. 
CONTRACTORS. 


Large Importations of Lumber Constantly 
Received. 


Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 


LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN, 
HARDWARE. 


Hl. Hackfeld & Co., Ltd. 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


IMPORTERS OF GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE 


Agents for Pacific Mail S. 8. Co, American- 
Hawaiian S. S. Co., and all principal 
Trans-Atlantie Liners. 


MAIN OFFICE, HONOLULU, T. H. 
New York Office - - - - 82 Wall St. 
San Francisco Office - - 310 Sansome St. 


Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


NIPPU JIJI CO., LTD. 


We make a specialty of Book- 
binding and Job Printing. 

Consult us about prices. _ 
We print the enterprising Jap- 
anese newspaper. eee 

_Afternoon Edition Daily. _ é 7 
Hotel St., nr Nuuanu, Honolulu, Tye). 


September, 1915. 


*# SAYEGUAS 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS OF ART 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


CHINA STOVES 
GLASSWARE REFRIGERATORS 
SILVERWARE KITCHEN 
CUTLERY UTENSILS 


For a quarter of a century W. W. 
Dimond & Co. Ltd., has been acknowl- 
edged’ THE HOUSE OF HOUSE- 
WARH. We are “specialists” in our 
lines. Our friends will attest to our 
efficient service. 


W.W. DIMOND & GD., Ltd. 


“The House of Housewares” 


53-65 King Street, Honolulu. 


Tel. 1467. P. O. Box.602 


D. J. CASHMAN 
Tents and Awnings. 


Old Clock Tower Bldg. 


Fort St., nr. Allen. Honolulu, T. H. 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 


Young P»y,Iding, next the Cable Office 
Silks, 
Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 

Wood Fans, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store In 

the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
packed for 
mailing. 


YOUNG BUILDING. 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
. IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
_ Honovuu, fits h 
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10. Plea of Superintendent W. A. Schwallie 
of Oahu Insane Asylum for amusement for in- 
mates brings speedy results. Fine Victor phono- 
graph donated, Mayor promises hand concerts 
and J. H. Magoon of Consolidated Amusement 
Company offers to loan moving picture films. 
Supervisors adopt affectionate resolutions anent 
retirement of Bandmaster Henri Berger after 
forty-three years’ service. 


13. Hands-Around-the-Pacific members pro- 
pose annual Pan-Pacific show similar to Philip- 
pine project. Idea to exploit handicrafts and 
small industries of Hawaii. Chamber of Com- 
merce to foster movement to keep children off 
streets in effort to prevent auto accidents; Ori- 
entals particularly careless) Manoa Improve- 
ment Club resolution presented to Board of 
Supervisors. Extensive street improvements to 
be made with permanent paving in many sec- 
from Orient and 


twenty Chinese students taken on sight-seeing 


tions. Sixty missionaries 


trip during coaling visit of S. S. Manchuria; 
W. A. Bowen official host. Drastic campaign 
proposed by Board of Health and Medical So- 
ciety for destruction of trafic in narcotics. 


14. H. E. Cooper, formerly circuit court 
judge, named director of 1916 Mid-Pacific Car- 
nival. Kakaako boys, under direction of Super- 
intendent A. E. Harris, ably assist firemen in 
big conflagration in district. J. H. Naone, 
veteran member of Hawaiian Band, loses home. 
awarded 
contract for removal of marine railway put 


Lord-Young Engineering Company 


out of use by construction of floating dock by 
Inter-Island Company. 


15. Ninety-third Annual Conference of Ha- 
waiian Evangelical Association begins at Kau- 
makapili Church. Colonel Cheatham announces 
army will purchase supplies locally. Bids for 
supplies to be advertised for period of one 
month. Vanguard of big commercial commis- 
sion, returning to China after six weeks’ tour 
of industrial and commercial centers of United 
States, in Honolulu for stop-over visit. 


16. Estate of late Mrs. Fidelia M. Lyons 
is distributed among son and two daughters; 
total sum of $12,655. 
Spreckels Jr. smuggles dog ashore against law 
and is discovered by officials. Admiral Boush 
arrives to relieve Admiral C. B. T. Moore as 
commander of local naval station; salute of 


Former wife of John D. 


thirteen guns given to flags of two admirals. 

17. Cornerstone of $90,000 Memorial Build- 
ing of Hawaiian Board laid. Military road 
to encircle Oahu is rumored; Congress may be 
asked to vote a million dollars for construc- 
tion; said to be direct result of visit of con- 
gressional party. T. Philip Swift, son of presi- 
dent of Swift Packing Company, heads party 
of six American millionaires en route to Orient 
on S. S. Siberia. 

18. Word reaches Honolulu of death of 
Dr. N. B. Emerson on steamer en route to San 
Francisco from Alaska; was on vacation from 
office of Honolulu police surgeon. 


19. Molokai singers win banner in Inter- 
Island Contest of Song at Opera House. Event 


SUPPORT HOME 
INDUSTRY 


“White Wings” 
“Pau ka Hana” 
Brown Bar Soap 


Honolulu Soap 
Works Co., Ltd. 


Kukui Jewelry Mounted 
in 14 Karat Gold 


LATEST DESIGNS 
IN SOUVENIR SPOONS 


Vierra Jewelry Co., 
LIMTED —S—— 


113 Hotel St. 


Cunha Music 
Company 


SHEET MUSIC 
UKULELES 


Victor Talking Machines 
and Records 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


78S. King St. P. O. Box 1304 
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Cook With Gas 


ITS CLEANEST, 
COOLEST AND 
BEST. 


Our ranges and plates are 
of the most up-to-date 
models. 
Honolulu Gas Co. 
Cor. Alakea and Bere- 


tania Streets. 


WW. HANA & 00. it. 


Clothes Cleaned and Repaired. 
62 King Street. 
Phone 2525. P. O. Box 986 
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BIG BARGAINS IN NARROW SHOES FOR 
WOMEN. 


W. L. Douglas 
Shoes for men, 
and the equal- 
ly famous 
SOROSIS 
make for 
women. 
Popular Styles 
for Children. 


L. AYAU 
SHOE CO: 


: 1005 Nuuanu 
See near King 


| M. WHITNEY, M.D., D.D.S. 


DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street - - - - Boston Building 


VeLSe 


HATS 


arch ODA 


28 Hotel Street 
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given annually in connection with meeting of 
Hawaiian Board. 

20. D. Kalauokalani Sr., 
picturesque figure in political and official life, 
dies at age of seventy-five. Judge E. H. Gary, 
chairman of United States Steel Corporation, 
Gary 

21. <Anti-Saloon League adopts resolutions 
asking Inter-Island Steam Navigation Company 


for many years a 


arrives with Mrs. for week’s visit. 


to enforce total abstinence among crews; other 
issues discussed at adjourned session of annual 
convention in connection with meetings of Ha- 
waiian Board. “Safety First” letter to 


Chamber of Commerce 


In open 
all newspapers in city, 
seeks to educate people with view to avoiding 
automobile accidents; Oriental parents warned 
to keep children off the streets. 
resumes official duties after trip to San Fran- 


Governor 


cisco to officiate at exercises in connection with 
“Hawaii Day” at the Exposition. 
spent by Territory well invested. 


a Says money 


23. Japanese of Honolulu announce inten- 
tion of presenting bronze fountain to city on 


day of coronation of Emperor Yoshihito. 
Event scheduled for November 10, will divide 
local honors with Pineapple Day. C. M. Cooke, 


Ltd., offers offices to Judge Cooper, director- 
1916 Mid-Pacific Carnival, and 
headquarters are established. Hawaiian Board 
elects officers and appoints delegates to repre- 
sent Hawaii at the National Council at 
Haven. 


general of 


New 


24. Manuel Earnshaw, resident commission- 
er of the Philippines in Congress, visits Hono- 
lulu; declares insular possessions should rule 
themselves. Dr. William H. Welch, of Johns 
Hopkins University, passes through port on 
to China; is one of trio of doctors sent 
by Rockefeller Foundation for improvement of 
medical and hospital conditions. Oahu takes 
opening game from Maui in championship polo 
series of 1915. Local Chinese start relief fund 
for flood victims in homeland. F. L. Waldron, 
president of Chamber of Commerce, asks for 
complaint statements relative to difficulties in 
connection with congestion of passenger traffic 
between Honolulu and Coast. 


way 


First move in 
attempt to secure from Congress a suspension 
of the Coastwise Shipping Law. 

26. Judge Gary guest of honor and speaker 
at Commercial Club luncheon. Walter Handel 
Shorley, famed organist, on stop-over~ visit, 
consents to give a recital. C. S. Holloway dies 
after short illness. 

27. Maui polo team defeats combined Cay- 
alry-Artillery team of Schofield Barracks at 
Moanalua Field. 

30. Dr. Victor S. Clark returns to Hawaii 
to study labor conditions; was formerly head 
of bureau of immigration and statistics. Gov- 
ernment officials, headed by F. M. Sheridan, 
arrive to conduct investigation into public 
lands, finances and agricultural resources of 
the Territory, with special attention to pro- 
duction of sugar. Figures issued by Honolulu 
postofice show healthy increase in spite of 
war. Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Timmis, survivors 
of Lusitania, arrive in China. Mrs. R. F. 
Melchers, another passenger, was separated 
from her husband by British. 


September, 1915. 


MAUI. 


August 8. Recital by Walter Handel Thor- 
ley on the Henry Perrine Baldwin organ at 
Wailuku, August 8. 

August 31. Big public reception on Maui for 
Mr. and Mrs. Mathews and Miss June Mitchell, 
new workers Alexander House Settlement. 


WING WO TAT & CO. 
IVORY, EMBROIDERIES, SILKS AND 
ORIENTAL FANCY GOODS. 


941 NUUANU ST. 
Telephone 1020. P. O. Box 945 


M. OHTA, PLANING MILL 


Carpenter 
Contractor, Builder and Painter 


No. 636 Hotel Street, near Alapai Street. 
Telephone 2642. 
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CLOTHING and 
MEN’S 
FURNISHINGS 


axkvaxl 


[| 


POTOUROTO! 


The Up-to-Dateness 
of the Stock is our 
Special Pride 


, 


Ww % “e 


ELKS’ BLDG. TEL. 1751 


Pirama mamma AmAs 


all interesting 
sights 


and scenes ~-- and thus have a 
pleasing ° ‘Tllustrated Diary of 
My Honolulu Visit.” 


Honolulu Photo Supply Co. 


September, 1915. 


sceLQVE 


opp. Union Grill, when you want your 
Furniture, Piano moved, or your baggage 


attended to. GITY TRANSFER 60. 
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We are Sole Agents 
for the 


REXALL 
REMEDIES 


each one is sold under 
dad positive guarantee. 


Benson, Smith & Co., Ltd. 


The REXALL Store 


MONUMENTS 


OF GRANITE, NATIVESTONE 
OR ENDURING BRONZE. 


Any material in fact, known to the 
trade. 
We will be glad to submit designs 
and talk prices. 


i ¢ LAXTELE 
P. O. Box 662 1048 Alakea St. 


Phone 1281. JAS. H. LOVE. 
6 
PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO. GOODYEAR TIRES 

Office For Automobiles, Motortrucks, 

ope °9 Motoreycles and Bicyles. 

Hotel Street. a 99 

LIMITED Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. MONOGRAM 

LEADING JE LERS re m. OILS AND GREASES 

WELERS. “Nature’s perfect lubricant” 
st 
HONOLULU CYCLERY CO. VULCANIZING 
Wholesale and Retail 
GOLD AND BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUNDRIES, MOTOR a ae Ca tk et 
CYCLE SUPPLIES, VELOCIPEDES, erchant an akea streets. 
SILVERSMITHS. GO CARTS AND TRICYCLES. H 
onolulu. Telephone 4688 

st Telephone 2518 180 S. King St. 2 ; 3 

Honolulu, T. H. Waialua Branch, Tel. 968 “At Ye Sign of Ye Free Air.” 
1042-1050 FORT ST. 
HONOLULU. 


Honoluty tron Works Company 


Established 18652. 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 
Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Broas., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 


Cabinetmakers and Upholsterers 
& & Rugs and Curtains # 


Telephone 2iil 


Honolulu, H. T. 


turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, OPUTROTOTOLOTOTOTOTOTOROTOROTO ROR OOOO OR OOOO OOD 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 


Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 

Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 

Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 
Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 

Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 
Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillis Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
celsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 

HONOLULU, T. H. 


Honolulu School for Boys, Inc. 


Ocean View, Kaimuki. 


+ 


Military Organization. 


Seventy resident cadets. 


Campus of eighteen acres. 


Preparatory, Grammar and High School Departments. 


Address: L. G. BLACKMAN, Principal. 


P. O. Box 502, Honolulu. 
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Bibles and Testaments in Chinese, 
English, Hawaiian, Japanese, Portu- 


guese, Russian and Spanish. 


, oo, 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 
Corner Merchant and Alakea 


Sunday School Supplies. 
Reward Cards. 


Mottoes. Condolence Cards, etc. 
C. E. Supplies; C. E. Pins in gold 


and silver. 
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Consolidated Soda 


Water Works Co. 
The von HAMM-YOUNG LIMITED. 7 


Telephone 2171. 
Honolulu and Hilo. Works .: Fort Street 


FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 
Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 
DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


HawaiianTrustéo. Japanese - 
LIMITED. Bazaar 


Fire, Marine, Life and 
ee ee] 


Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 

LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF 
ORIENTAL GOODS 


Love’s Bakery 


Company, Limited. 


Bread and Cakes 


1134 Nuuanu St. Agents for  Packards, Cadillacs 


Buicks and Hupmobiles. 


United States Tires and a complete 


PROMPT DELIVERY TO 
ALL PARTS OF (DHENCITY: 


line of automobile accessories. 


Telephone 1431. 


Outing Shoes 
ae 


Plate Glass, Employers’ //% 
Liebility, and Burglary 


Insurance. IN THE CITY 
White Buck with Rubber Soles 923 FORT STREET, : 
$5.00. Safe Deposit Bullding. ot 
PHONE 1470. FORTS. 


M fact ’ f ‘ Opposite Catholic Church: 
ee earer’S | ALLEN & ROBINSON 


1051 Fort. LIMITED. 


Telephone 1104. 


The Paragon Market 


OFFICE SUPPLY CO Ltd Corner Beretania and Alakea Sts. 
Lumber and Building Material, RETAIL BUTCHERS 
Builders’ Hardware, a 
DEALERS IN ‘TYPEWRITERS, : 
FILING CABINETS, | Paints, Oils, Choice Beef and Veal, Mutton, Pork 


BLANK Books and Etc. and Poultry. 


Choice Fresh Island Eggs, Hams, 
OFFICE STATIONERY. e 88 


Bacon, Bologna, Headcheese, Frank- 
55 Queen Street : : Honolulu furters, Creamery Butter and Cheese. 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


The First National Bank of Hawaii 


Rea eka & COOKE, Ltd. 


CAPITAL, $500,000, © AT HONOLULU. SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $269,000 
LUMBER, EEN 
DIRECTORATE: 
BUILDING CECIL BROWN, Pres. M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. L. T. Peck, V.P. & Cashier 
MATERIALS, G. P. CASTLE, G. N. WILCOX, H. M. von HOLT. 


WALL PAPERS, United States Government Depositary 


MIXED PAINTS, GENERAL BANKING.—Issues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit, Travel- 
Fic.. Etc ers’ Cheques, and Cable Transfers available in all parts of the world. | 
* 2 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


Honolulu, T. H. 


September, 1915. 


If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. * 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. * 
Banking by mail, 4% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAII, Lte. 


Honolulu 


THE FRIEND 


The Baldwin Jational Rank 
of Jahului 


Kahului, Maui, T. H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


PIANOS, VICTOR TALKING MACHINES 
AND RECORDS, 


We are sole 
agents for the 
Weber, 

3 Chickering, 
Kroeger ard 

tf Kreiter Pianos; 
also the com- 
ave plete line of 

f Aeolian Pianola 
Pianos 


BE OSMALrL & SON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 
HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
smeled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 


Prices from $450.00 up. 


WE HAVE A COMPLETE LINE OF 
RENTAL PIANOS. 


Bergstrom Music Co. 


1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu. 


SCOT TISSUE 


PAPER 
TOWELS 


IN ROLLS 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


A soft clean towel for everybody at 


Special Attention Given to Mail Orders. 


every wash 


150 Towels for 50 Cents 


Also paper cups. Safest and best for 
public gatherings. 


— 


DRINK 


“Cascade” 
Ginger 


Sole Agents for the Territory 


Ale 


Rycroft & Artic Soda Wks., Ltd. 


Sole Agents. 


Telephone 2270. 


American-Hawaiian Paper 
CO., Ltd. 
HONOLULU 

GEO. G. GUILD, Pres. and Mgr. 
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(ep BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission Agts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—H. F. Bishop Preast- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; HE. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G.'R. Carter, A. 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


W eAre Agent s 


for ““Knox”’ Ladies’ Hats. 

“Modart’” Front-lacing Corset. 
“Nemo” and “R & G”’ Corsets, 
“Butterick”” Patterns, “Delinea- 


tor’ and all the ‘Butterick’? Pub- 
lications. 


N. §. Sachs Dry Goods Co., Led. 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 


Phone 1165. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, 1st vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 3rd vice-prest- 
dent; John Guild, Secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 


G. N. Wilcox, F. C. Atherton. 


HENRY H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And'a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED, CHAIRS TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2255, 
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“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy” 


THE WATERHOUSE GCO., LTD 


ALEX. YOUNG BUILDING 
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See Article Page 222. 
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EL Editorials 


The Munitions Petition 
Yuan Shih Kai 
Japan and China 
Welcome 
Honored Service 
War and Food 
Asiatic Turkey 
One of the Finest 


**Whatever Makes a Better Man Makes 


a Better Soldier.’’ 


J. S. TICHENOR, Army and Navy Secretary, Y. M. C. A. 


October, 1915 ~ 
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Henry 
Waterhouse 
Trust Co., 


Ltd. 


se Ft 


Real Estate 


ot 


Stocks and 
Bonds 


Aire, Life, 
Bond and Auto 
/nsurance 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 
GIVEN TO ESTATES, 
INVESTMENTS AND 
SECURITIES ; OF 
ALL KINDS 


Safe Deposit 
Boxes 


Ss 


Fort & Merchant 
Streets : Honolulu 


Toe EN 


October, 1915. 


SANG LOY 


MERCHANT TAILOR 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


14 N. King St., nr. Nuuwanu 


P, O, Box 826 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


Sugar Factors, Insurance and Machinery Agents 
Shipping Agents Representing 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Wahiawa Water Co., Ltd. . 


“Etna Insurance Company, (Fire, Life, Marin 
and Automobile) ; 
National Fire Insurance Co, 
Citizens Insurance Company 
London Assurance Corporation 


Fulton lron Works of St. Louis, 
Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Greens Fuel Economizer Company 
Chas. C. Moore & Co., Engineers 


Matson Navigation Co. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
New Engiand Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Oahu College 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
and 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete College Preparatory 
Work, together with Special Com- 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 

Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 

Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an ‘Chief’ Brands of Canned Pineapples. 

San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 

Cable address, “Draco.” 


The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED. 


Financial, Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


STANGENWALD BUILDING. 


Cable Address: “*Dilpax.” 
Codes: Liebers, Western Union, A. B. C. 
P. O. Box 446. 


HONOLULU - - - - HAWAII 


ISHOP COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 
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_ engaged in the present conflict. 
humanitarian 


THE FRIEND — 


EOL 


WoL tex XII. 


MO 


fee, LRIEND 


Published monthly at the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms, Honolulu, T. H. 


Subscription price ay $1.00 per year 


Address business letters and make 


checks, ete., payable to 
THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend, 
PT On ox, 489. 


Miss E. V. Warinner, 
Associate Bus. Mgr. 


o- 


All communications of a literary char- 
acter should be addressed to THE 
FRIEND, Honolulu, T. H., and must reach 


the Board Rooms by the 24th of the 
month. 

THE BOARD OF EDITORS: 
DOREMUS SCUDDER..... Editor-in-Chief 
Frank S. Scudder....... Managing Editor | 


Orramel H. Gulick 
Paul Super 

A. A. Ebersole 
Wm. D. Westervelt 


Theodore Richards 
Miss E. V. Warinner 
Vaughan MacCaughey 
Walter F. Frear 


Entered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Hawaii, 
as second class matter, under act of Congress 
‘of March 8, 1879. 


THE MUNITIONS PETITION. 


A N “Organization of American Women 

for Strict Neutrality” with head- 
quarters at Baltimore has sent to us for 
signers a blank petition protesting against 
the exportation from this country of “the 
things which kill” for the use of nations 
They urge 
reasons and declare that 
“while this sale of arms may be legal, it is 
morally wrong.” We have refused to sign 
the protest, because we think that our Gov- 
ernment is following the only correct course 
possible to it. The provisions of inter- 
national law governing the President's de- 
cision not to oppose the export of munitions 
are perfectly clear, and leave not a question 
as to the legal course for our government to 
pursue. Our Government which protests 
against the violation of international law 
by Britain and Germany must strictly ad- 
here to the law of nations if its pro- 
tests are to have force. The objection 
urged by Austria to our course is natural 
but, in view of the purchase of war ma- 
terial by that government from Switzer- 
land, is discredited. If we as a nation wish 


OLDEST NEWSPAPER WEST OF THE ROCKIES. 
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to hasten the end of the war, we can do so 
more efficiently by furnishing munitions 
than in any other way. There are two pro- 
cedures possible in order to kill, one is to 
smite to the death, the other is to starve to 
death. The latter is more tedious and 
cruel. Selling munitions is of the former 
type; it promises to kill out the conflict, 
rather than starve it out. A cardinal moral 
principle is to do as we would be done by. 
In case of a foreign war America would 
want and would have to buy munitions. It 
is the innocent party in a great war, the 
unprepared party, that most needs muni- 
tions. The unprepared nation does not 
seek a war with one that is thoroly ready. 
Refusing to sell to the unprepared upon 
whom war has been forced is not moraily 
defensible in this stage of world develop- 
ment. For these and other reasons we can- 
not subscribe to this petition which seems 
to us in the interests, not of strict neu- 
trality, but most clearly aimed to assist one 
of the two warring combinations and there- 
fore decidedly unneutral. ‘This stand we 
believe to be entirely consistent with the 
pronounced anti-war and pro-peace senti- 
ments of THE FRIEND. 


YUAN SHIH KAI. 


Periodicals of such general accuracy of 
information as The Outlook and The Inde- 
pendent not long ago gave credence to the 
reports that the President of the Chinese 
Republic was likely to allow himself to be 
made King and that the Republic was to 
become a monarchy. More recently main- 
land papers seemed to believe the rumor that 
Yuan Shih Kai had consented to have the 
Presidency of the Republic made hereditary 
in his own family. It seemed strange that in 
the face of President Yuan’s very clear and 
decided statements upon any step of this 
nature, such rumors should be credited. 
There certainly appeared, however, to be 
good reason for this belief, even tho the 
foreigners, who, like Dr. Reinsch, Bishop 
Bashford and others, stand very near to 
the executive of the Chinese Republic, have 
had no hesitancy in branding all such 
press reports as unfounded. ‘They have the 
greatest confidence in the integrity, honesty, 
patriotism and sagacity of this remarkable 
ruler. It is known that Yuan Shih Kai 
reveres George Washington above every 
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other political leader in history. He craves 
to do for China such service as our great 
patriot did for America. His task is in- 
finitely harder than Washington’s because 
the British colonists had been trained in the 
finest school of independence this world has 
ever had. They were past masters in the 
art of self-government. “There were only 
about three millions of them, intensely 
patriotic, and they lived in a new country 
where the very nature of their environment 
solicited them to political experimentation. 
But China has a hundred and thirty times 
more inhabitants, it is the most conserva- 
tive and habit-bound people on earth and 
national patriotism has, until now, been 
unknown among them. This new force of 
love of country is but just springing into 
being. To lead his nation into true re- 
publicanism out of the absolutism, that re- 
tained its grip only thru the indifference of 
the people to the general government, 
meantime maintaining the integrity of the 
nation against outward enemies, seems a 
superhuman endeavor. But President Yuan 
is succeeding. He knows that if China is 
ever to be saved to independence, if true 
patriotism is ever to be developed and the 
nation unified, all suspicion of Self inter- 
estedness and graft must be absolutely di- 
vorced from his own high office. To con- 
sent to be made king or to allow the presi- 
dency to become hereditary in his family 
he seems to think would at once convict 
him of unjustifiable graft. What China 
most needs today is not the iron 
hand of a great ruler. It is a chief public 
servant who absolutely forgets himself and 
knows only the welfare of his country. 
That given first, the iron hand will be 
borne well and will work the miracle of 
transformation demanded in the Republic. 
Yuan Shih Kai is great enuf to realize that 
he cannot entail his brains tho he may his 
office. He loves his children, hence he has 
no use for nepotism and declares that his 
sons and his sons’ sons deserve only the 
place that their genius can win for them. 
In making this statement the Chinese Presi- 
dent shows the unique quality of his mind. 
Even tho Honolulu is so close to the Re- 
public, it is very difficult to know exactly 
what is taking place there, because from 
North and South China such different re- 
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ports come. The latest tidings substantiate 
rumors of a fundamental change in the 
form of government there. It is announced 
that in November a plebiscite will be held 
on the question of monarchy versus repub- 
South China seems to believe that a 
monarchy will result. This will be the 
signal for a revolution, South against 
North. The outlook seems certainly grave. 
Meantime it is well to remember that Yuan 
Shih Kai has definitely taken America for 
his political ideal, and it is the part of wis- 
dom to wait developments before conclud- 
ing that a man with his sagacity and his 
outlook will hastily give his consent to the 
re-establishment of a monarchy with all of 
revolution that it may involve. America 
should stand by him to the extent 
of applauding all his noble deeds, of 
refusing to believe any report de- 
rogatory to him until it is proved 
true, and of pointing out what would be 
unworthy of him in them in case they were 
true. Thus we shall be faithful to the 
trust he reposes in our nation. The Friend 
believes that if this rare public servant be 
only spared to his country long enuf, he 
will guide it thru these first troublous 
years, and will wisely grant larger powers 
of self-government to his people as they 
are gradually trained to use them, ‘There 
is no place on earth today where the sym- 
pathy and prayers of good men should so 
fully center as China. One quarter of the 
human race are being put thru the greatest 
university course ever offered a single gen- 
eration. We believe they will graduate 
successfully. Let us help them all we can. 
Our largest service will be rendered them 
just now by believing that Yuan Shih Kai 
will justify his reverence for Washington, 
will remain plain citizen of China and will 
work out the problem of republicanizing 
his nation, so far as the years yet to be 
given him will allow. It is to be hoped 
that the report that he means to foist an 
aristocracy of socalled nobility upon his na- 
tion is not true. 


JAPAN AND CHINA. 


It is unfortunate that Japan seems to 
choose to do things that open her to grave 
suspicion of crooked dealing with her great 
neighbor on the west. Undoubtedly lovers 
of bureaucracy in the empire are very 
loth to see genuine democracy flank them 
on both sides. The influence of America is 
bad enuf in this direction, but to have 
China, which has been the most backward 
of all nations, suddenly forge ahead of 
Japan in its form of government is a bitter 
pill to all except the true democrats in the 
Land of the Rising Sun. For these bureau- 
crats know that the influence of democracy 
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is permeating their country, and with China 
a successful Republic it will be impossible 
to stem the tide of popular sovereignty. 
Hence to impartial observers in China it 
looks as tho the Japanese government were 
placing as many obstacles as possible in the 
path of democratic progress in her sister 
state. One of the most obnoxious and 
seemingly unreasonable demands that Japan 
made upon China earlier in the year was 
that Japanese Buddhists be allowed a free 
hand in missionary work thruout the Re- 
public. The report comes that this demand 
is about to be or has been granted. On its 
face this looks both innocent and just. If 
Christian foreign missionaries be given 
freedom to work, why not Buddhist for- 
eign missionaries? But the Chinese point 
out that Buddhism has for ages been one 
of the great religions of their country, in 
fact that China gave it to Japan thru Korea 
at first and later directly. There is no need 
whatever of missionaries to propogate a 
faith that the Chinese people have had hun- 
dreds of years longer than Japan. What 
China does fear is that these so-called 
Buddhist missionaries for whom there is no 
need, will be merely cloaked political 
emissaries or spies, who, going everywhere 
under governmental protection, will work 
against the integrity of the nation. Where 
this dread exists Japan should be the last 
to insist upon this demand. Her own early 
experience with Christian missionaries 
ought ‘to make her extremely sympathetic 
with China in the latter’s distrust of these 
politico-religious propagandists. It would be 
too bad for her to mete out to China exactly 
the same bitter doses for which she has so 
consistently reproached the nations that 
treated her unjustly. For some reason 
China believes that Japan is menacing her 
development towards thoro unification, lib- 
erty and full power. ‘This is unfortunate 
because Japan aspires to be the guide of 
the Far East. She can be such, but only 
in one way. That way is the path of dis- 
interested friendship and unselfish service. 
China and many foreigners resident in Asia 
believe that Japan has deliberately rejected 
this road to larger influence and is follow- 
ing the wretched example set by Russia and 
Germany in their attempt to curtail the 
growth of the Far Eastern Empire. We 
confess that. we do not yet have data for 
making up our minds upon these questions. 
We admire and love Japan so deeply that 
we are loth to criticise her course without 
incontrovertible proof. We believe that 
there are many leaders in Japan who desire 
to be just to China and are very anxious 
that their government prove itself China’s 
best friend in this most critical stage of her 
development, but whether they control the 
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situation in the Empire or not, we do not 
know. It certainly seems, in view of 
China’s suspicions as tho Japan ought, if 
she be truly friendly, to remit entirely her 
demand on behalf of Buddhist missionaries, 
because it is both a slur upon Chinese 
Buddhism and a needless cause of friction 


between two powers which for the pur-. 


poses of world progress ought | to stand 
shoulder to shoulder. 


WELCOME. 


After years of seeking, the Hawaiian 
Board has found a Superintendent for its 
Chinese Department in Rev. Norman Craig 
Schenck, and he with Mrs. Schenck and 
their two children are now on the field. 
Mr. Schenck has had missionary experience 
among the mountain whites of the Ameri- 
can Southland and has served as pastor of 
a church in New York state. He will add 
to his work with the Chinese service in the 
Board’s evangelist school. He has taken 
vigorous hold of the latter which faces a 
new development so as to become a more ef- 
fective institution for training Christian 
workers among the various races. The 
rare success of the Board’s experiment in 
sending Rev. Akaiko Akana to Hartford 
for thoro theological equipment, leads to 
the hope that this policy may be further 
pursued. Mr. Umetaro Okumura, son of 
Honolulu’s beloved Japanese pastor, who 
is just completing his course at Yale Col- 
lege and School of Religion, will soon be 
back in Hawaii and make our second leader 
to go to the mainland for complete prepara- 
tion and return. Doubtless under Mr. 
Schenck’s inspiring conduct of the Chinese 
Department there will soon be candidates 
among the young Chinese of Hawaii for 
this same sort of training. ‘There is great 
need therefor. Mr. Schenck expects to do 
his work largely among these American- 
born sons and daughters of China. We 
wish him every success. Another welcome 
addition to our forces has come to Hawaii 
in the persons of Rev. and Mrs. Willis B. 
Coale, both graduates of Oberlin College. 
Mr. Coale is also a B. D. of Oberlin Sem- 
inary. Their location is to be Lahaina, 
where they have a wide field awaiting them. 
Mr. and Mrs. Coale have for years had in 
prospect missionary service and will find 
use for all their talents and enthusiasm in 
helping to build out of all races permanent 
churches on Maui and Molokai. Tho the 
beginnings are small, the end is a great one, 
and we shall follow their progress with 
deep interest. ~ 


HONORED SERVICE. 


Miss Charlotte L. Turner has just laid 
down her work in Wailuku after thirty- 
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four years of unflagging devotion. ‘The 
story of this long service cannot adequately 
be told. During all this interval she has 
been the personal friend of large numbers 
of Chinese men and women for whose wel- 
fare she has spent herself unreservedly. 
With the advent of the Japanese she opened 
her heart and life to take them in and has 
wrought among them with exceeding faith- 
fulness. Her long experience has given her 
great wisdom and we are glad to report 
that she will not be lost to Maui, where 
she will continue to live as emeritus mis- 
sionary, giving the benefit of what her 
service has taught her to the new workers 
who are manning the fielt We believe 
she will wield ever enlarging influence 
and are happy that her health is so good 
that she will be able to contribute in many 
important ways to the work which she so 
much loves. 


WAR AND FOOD. 


Reports from Germany tell the news 
that because of the cutting otf of supplies 
from abroad the nation’s men of science 
have been compelled to give attention to the 
food problem in a way never before de- 
manded. In consequence new sources of 
food and the entire question of the amount 
and character of sustenance are being gone 
into with German thoroness made all the 
more effective by the pressing demands of 
the hunger situation. Out of this will come 
information of exceeding value to the 
world. In every wide awake nation today 
there are numbers of people who are re- 
vising their habits of eating and drinking. 
Stimulants are being thrown to the bats 
and moles, tobacco and other narcotics are 
being discarded, meat consumption is being 
radically curtailed and a regimen in accord 
with the demands of health and highest 
efficiency is eagerly sought. One of the 
greatest blessings which the war will con- 


_ fer therefore will come to these enthusiasts 


for being at one’s best, from Germany after 
the exhaustive study and experimentation 
now being conducted shall have crystalized 
into scientific knowledge. All who be- 
lieve that extravagance in eating and drink- 
ing are marks of the beast in human na- 
ture and directly prevent one’s highest de- 
velopment will hail these results with en- 
thusiasm. Economy in food is the great 
demand of our day and nation, and it is 
good to think that this war if it had to 
come will help men to live more healthfully 
as well as more brotherly. 


ASIATIC TURKEY. 


The story of events now transpiring 
thruout Asiatic Turkey is too horrible to 
be written. Inspired by whose diabolical 
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counsel no one knows outside the inner 
government circle, a systematic endeavor 
is being made to annihilate all non-Moslem 
peoples. Whole cities of Armenians are 
being driven into exile, and while on the 
march hundreds and thousands are butch- 


ered by so-called brigands. Imprisonment 


‘by wholesale is followed by torture and 


execution. Able-bodied young men are 
killed off, while the young women are 
made the sport of gendarmerie. Families 
are broken up, parents sent in one direction, 
children in the other. The condition of 
the exiles after days of forced marching on 
the road is pitiable beyond description. 
Ordered to move on with but short notice, 
all property must be abandoned, and as soon 
as a family is forced from its home, a Mos- 
lem family is instituted in it and appropri- 
ates all the goods. -So great is the suffer- 
ing that these tortured Armenians declare 
that massacre would be far preferable. 
Fortunately the American missionaries have 
as yet been unmolested, doubtless because 
of the services which they render to the 
Turks as well as to all other peoples. Their 
ministry of love to the poor, hunted Arme- 
nians is the one ray of sunshine in the lives 
of these tortured folk. Our ambassador, Mr. 
Morgenthau, is proving a tower of strength 
in Turkey. If the Armenians are not en- 
tirely wiped out, it will be largely owing 
to his offices. Our Government has been 
finally moved to protest, and as America 
has large interests and influence in Turkey, 
its action may lead to some slight ameliora- 
tion. Meantime there is need of relief 
funds, which are being administered thru 
the American Board. Gifts sent to the 
Treasurer of that Board in Boston, Mass., 
will be promptly forwarded and applied 
where they will do the largest possible 
good. 


ONE OF THE. FINEST. 


Worcester, Massachusetts, has just been 
paying a notable tho quiet tribute to one 
of her citizens, Professor Emeritus John 
Elbridge Sinclair, for forty years at the 
head of the department of mathematics in 
the Polytechnic Institute of that city. Pro- 
fessor Sinclair was one of those strict dis- 
ciplinarians who insisted that genuine work 
be done by his students. His courses were 
hard and men sweated under them. But 
such was the fineness of this gentle nature 
that his students came to pay him peculiar 
honor and reverence. When he retired 
from active work a few years ago, the 
testimonies to his character and worth were 
most impressive, because his disposition al- 
ways was to keep in the background. A 
few Honolulans had the privilege of meet- 
ing Professor Sinclair on the three occa- 
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sions when he came, twice with Mrs. Sin- 
clair and once since her decease, to visit 
their daughter, Mrs. Rowland B. Dodge 
of Wailuku. He left the same impress 
everywhere. “There was in his character a 
distinctive quality of Christian nobility 
which exhaled from him like some delicate 
fragrance. Men of this nature are a dis- 
tinct asset to any college or city which is 
fortunate enough to possess them. ‘They 
attract and mold strong men because their 
self-control, their devotion to their work 
and the peculiar distinction of their respect 
for others, issuing in the choiceness of their 
reserve, are evidences of their ownership 
of the finest grade of power. Dee5: 


2, 2, 2, 
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Rev. NORMAN CRAIG SCHENCK 
Superintendent of the Chinese Department of 
the Hawaiian Board. 
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Every true prayer has its background and 
its foreground. The foreground of prayer 
is the intense immediate desire for a certain 
blessing which it is absolutely necessary for 
the soul to have; the background of prayer 
is the quiet, earnest desire that the will of 
God, whatever it may be, be done.—Phil- 
lips Brooks. 
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A noble nature can alone attract the noble 
and alone knows how to retain them. 
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An Important Investigation 


ONDITIONS as related to the 

Army and Navy Y.M.C.A. are re- 
ceiving thorough investigation at the hands 
of J. S. Tichenor, now in Honolulu. Mr. 
Tichenor is secretary of these two branches 
of association work and is practically the 
fountain head of the advisory department. 
While admitting the possibility of estab- 
lishing an association here, he will make no 
positive statement until the need has been 
fully established. 

Mr. Tichenor deplores the attitude of 
the American public toward the soldier and 
sailor. The rank and file of both divisions, 
he says, come from homes above the average 
and are in the main self-respecting men. 
Moreover the modern requirements of the 
army and navy are such as to leave but lit- 
tle room for mental and moral weaklings. 
High explosives and technical machinery 
both attract and develop a virile type of 
manhood. 

“But,” said Mr. Tichenor, “the soldier 
and sailor are marked men. They are 
known wherever they go, and for the mis- 
deeds of individuals, the entire group is 
forced to suffer. I have always contended 
that if the garb of carpenters or mechanics, 
or of any one class of merchants or profes- 
sional men, were as easily distinguishable, 
their reputations would as surely suffer. 
We wink a patronizing eye at the pranks 
of college boys, but there is entire lack of 
sympathy for soldier lads, who, in the final 
analysis, are just as healthy, just as normal 
as the young man of any average class. 

“The monotony of any work entailing 
regular duties demands change and outlet 
for superfluous energy. Diversion, in other 
words, is the saving grace of routine life, 
and if avenues of legitimate entertainment 
are opened, much the greater majority will 
turn to them rather than to those of a 
questionable nature. 

“This knowledge comes of actual ex- 
perience. Up to the time of the Spanish- 
American war the Y.M.C.A. had 
done anything for the regular soldier. At 
that time a movement for the improvement 
of conditions incident to the unusual needs 
at the front was undertaken, with results so 
gratifying that at the close of the war or- 
ganized work of this character was begun. 
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“The initial plan of providing clean 
places to sleep has been enlarged until, at 
the present time, the equipment of army 
and navy associations meets the intellectual, 
moral and physical needs of every man. 
Since 98 when the association banking sys- 


tem was started with the idea of encourag- 
ing the men to save.their money, an average 
of $800,000 a year has been deposited. The 
moral significance of this is tremendous. 
Mothers, families and sweethearts are now 
made beneficiaries of funds which previous- 
ly were dissipated. “The saloon man and his 
following have long laid in wait for the 
soldier and sailor on pay day. It was to 
thwart them in their shameless pillage that 
the savings department was inaugurated. 

“At Fort Monroe, where Miss Gould 
built a $35,000 association, the capacity was 
recently doubled by a gift of a like amount 
from Miss Gould who is now Mrs. Shep- 
ard. In this institution $1100 was paid 
into the educational department last year 
in fees by men taking advantage of the 
many opportunities for self improvement. 

“Whatever makes a better man makes a 
better soldier. With this fact readily ac- 
knowledged by the war department, we 
have no difficulty in dealing with army of- 
ficials. They are, in fact, glad to co-operate 
with us, for not only are their men ed- 
veloped physically, mentally and morally 
by the Y. M. C. A., but they are better 
satisfied with the army and its life. In con- 
ducting our associations we are only carry- 
ing out in an organized way what the of- 
ficers want done for their men.” 

Mr. Tichenor is in conference with Gen- 
eral William H. Carter, who has been an 
enthusiastic leader in the movement for the 
establishment of an army Y.M.C.A. on this 
island. His headquarters are at the Y.M. 
C.A., and with Mr. Tichenor he is the 
houseguest of Mr. and Mrs. Theodore 
Richards. E.V.W. 
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A CITY’S PLAY-DAY. 


St. Louis has recently held, by official 
proclamation of the mayor, its first muni- 
cipal play-day, and the whole town turned 
out into the fifty-eight parks and play- 
grounds for a holiday. 

Athletic events of all sorts, water car- 
nivals, picnics, a City Club barbecue, band 
concerts, iluminations and other features, 
filled the day from morning until late at 
night. The parks were used that day as 
they had never been used before. And that 
was the purpose of the celebration —to en- 
courage greater use of the city’s recreation 
facilities by all the people. 

The municipal play-day met such a warm 
public response that it is now planned to 
continue it as an annual mid-summer holi- 
day. 
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REPORT OF THE JAPANESE 
BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Boys have come back from their vacation 
at their parents’ homes, bringing new 
scholars. “T'wenty-three beds are all occu- 
pied now, and we regret that we are com- 


- pelled to refuse many more applicants on 


account of lack of room. We have four 
orphans, and three of them are getting 
manual training after their school hours. 

Last summer when I stayed in Wailuku, 
I talked with Rev. Dodge and one of my 
Japanese friends about organizing a Jap- 
anese Citizenship Club in Maui. For the 
purpose, I visited Lahaina, Haiku, Paia and 
Kahului, and I was very much pleased to 
find that two or three boys from our school 
are really taking a leadership among young 
people everywhere, ready to help us in 
carrying out our plan. 

Our school, co-operating with Makiki 
Church, has induced many young men to 
take up the ministry in Hawaii. We have 
already sent two successful pastors to the 
churches on plantations. Another one will 
take up work in Kona in the near future. 
One is in Yale Divinity School, and one in 
the Springfield Y. M. C. A. College, while 
two are studying in the Bible School of 
the Mid-Pacific Institute. Besides these, 
three boys who were born and reared in Ha- 
wali are determined to enter the Theolog- 
ical School to become ministers of the Gos- 
pel after finishing their High School course. 
We have great hopes of being able to meet 
the necessity of preachers by furnishing 
those capable of preaching both in English 
and. Japanese. 

These are encouraging facts, and we feel 
sure our kind hearted friends who have so 
generously assisted us in our work from 
time to time will join us in thanksgiving. 

T. Okumura, Principal. 
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Steps to Success 


.To know more than the other man is a 
good first step. Then add to your knowl- 
edge, experience. “To be able to do one 
thing well is sure to clear the road. And 
add to experience, perseverance. “Learn to 
ride the horse that throws you.” But 
knowledge, experience and _ perseverance 
must all be based on good character and a 
gracious consideration for others. One of 
our Honolulu men, being asked the secret 
of success, said: “Do more than you are 


paid to do.” Ree: 
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Even the wisest are long in learning that 
there is no better work for them than the 
bit God puts into their hands.—Edward 
Garrett. 
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Missionary Emeritus 


CHARLOTTE L. TURNER 


FTER thirty-four years of almost con- 
tinuous missionary service on Maui, 

Miss Charlotte L. Turner has resigned, her 
work as Chinese and Japanese missionary 
under the Board at Wailuku terminating 
on September 1, shortly after the arrival of 
her successor, Mrs. Leslie R. Mathews. 

Regret at Miss Turner’s resignation is 
universal. Her career has been most fruit- 
ful, her fine personality and sympathetic 
interest in every good work being strong 
factors in her success. Although forfeiting 
her services as oriental missionary, Maui is 
to be congratulated upon keeping Miss Tur- 
ner on the island. She is to be a companion 
to Mrs. H. P. Baldwin at Makawao and 
her strong Christian influence will con- 
tinue to be felt in private life. 

In accepting, regretfully, the resignation 
of Miss Turner, the Hawaiian Board sent 
the following letter of appreciation: 


“Miss C. L. Turner, 

— “Wailuku, Maui. 

“My dear Miss Turner: In view of the 
fact that your resignation as worker under 
the Hawaiian Board in the Chinese and 
the Japanese Departments was duly pre- 
sented to the Board and accepted at the 
meeting held March 12th., after duc con- 
sideration by the Chinese and Japanese 
Committees, it is fitting that the Board take 
this opportunity of expressing its apprecia- 
tion of your valuable services for so many 
years. 

“We recognize the fact that you have 
been largely instrumental in the achieve- 
ments that have crowned the faithful en- 


deavors of the Alexander House workers 
and that your counsel and judgment have 
contributed greatly to the success of the 
work. We also recognize that your loyal 
service among the Chinese and Japanese of 
Wailuku and elsewhere has meant the in- 
culcating of a spirit of unselfishness and 
devotion to the cause of Christ among these 
peoples. 

“In accepting your resignation with re- 
gret, the Board would in this manner make 
recognition of your faithful work by spread- 
ing this letter upon its minutes and incor- 
porating it in its permanent records. 

“With the best wishes of the members of 
the Board for you, and with grateful ap- 
preciation for all you have done, I am 


“Very cordially yours, 


The following sketch names the condi- 
tions under which Miss Turner came to the 
islands and outlines briefly her work on 
Maui: 

August 3, 1881, a “Farewell Meeting” 
was given for eleven missionaries by the 
A. B. C. F. M. at Pilgrim Hall, Boston. 
Among the number were the Misses Tur- 
ner and Manross under appointment for 
the Ainakea Government. school, Kohala, 
Hawaii. It was customary at that time for 
the Hawaiian Board of Education to confer 
with the American Board as to selection of 
teachers, hence Misses Turner and Man- 
ross were chosen by the American Board 
for their island work, but they were to re- 
ceive their support from the 
Board of Public Instruction. 

In September, 1881, the two workers ar- 
rived in Kohala, and began their work, be- 
ing associated with Mr. Edward Dyer the 
principal of the school, and his wife. Ain- 
akea at that time was a large ungraded 
school with only two teachers. “There was 
a growing desire on the part of Hawaiians 
for the English language and Ainakea 
school became one of the largest schools in 
the district. Misses Turner and Manross 
remained in this school six years, there be- 
ing no break in the teaching force during 
that time. It was the privilege of the 
teachers to see the pupils pass through the 
various grades, then on to higher educa- 
tional work, and some to important busi- 
ness positions in the islands and elsewhere. 
At the expiration of six years Miss Turner 
was granted a year’s leave of absence by the 
Board of Education, and her co-worker, 
Miss Manross, resigned. Miss Turner re- 
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turned and continued in the work. In ad- 
dition to her school work, she assisted in the 
Iole Hawaiian church, and the Foreign 
church. After three years she resigned 
from the government school work. Later, 
for a period of eight months, she took the 
Chinese Mission work at Makapala in Ko- 
hala, then under the Hawaiian Board, after 
which she substituted for a time at Kame- 
hameha Preparatory School, Honolulu. 

In 1903 she was asked to assist in the 
Waihee Government School, then under 
the principalship of Mr. Dumas. After 
three years she took charge of the Chinese 
Mission work in Wailuku, succeeding Mrs. 
Fanny Simpson, the pioneer worker there. 
She was associated in her work with the 
faithful evangelist, Mr. Teng Ah Lin, and 
Mr. Cling Tong, Chinese teacher. Dur- 
ing the four years residence at this Vine- 
yard Street Mission, many pressing needs 
were met among the people. The bubonic 
plague came to Kahului and quarantine 
laws were enforced. As many of the Wai- 
luku Chinese had been frequent visitors in 
Kahului before the nature of the disease 
was known, an outbreak in Wailuku was 
feared, hence no public gatherings were 
held for a long time. The Chinese mer- 
chants were afraid of an outbreak, and that 
their homes might be burned, so they came 
to the “Worker” to assist in in protecting 
their valuables, such as jewelry, money, etc. 
This was done by placing them in various 
safes in the town, after the coin had been: 
properly submerged in disinfectants, and 
other things fumigated. 

Some of the restaurant men even asked 
for wood in order to keep on with their 
business, and the Worker offered a part of 
her woodpile. Fortunately Wailuku es- 
caped the dread disease. When the quar- 
antine was lifted, several hundred people of 
various nationalities came into Wailuku all 
needing assistance in the form of food, and 
clothing. Money was raised by the resi- 
dents, and the little Vineyard Street Chi- 
nese Mission home was the distributing 
center, Rev. John Lewis, then pastor of 
Union Church, providing for the men, 
while Miss Turner looked after the women 
and children. 

In September, 1901, the Alexander 
House Settlement and the Workers’ Home 
sprang into existence through the earnest 
efforts of Mrs. N. J. Malone, and was se- 
cured through the generosity of the Wai- 
luku plantation directors. The way then 
opened for a site for a Chinese church. The 
Chinese and friends of the Mission contri- 
buted liberally to the erection of the build- 
ing, which was completed the same year. 
One room in the church was to be used for 
school purposes, hence the Chinese Mission 
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work was transferred to the Settlement site. 
Since that time Miss Turner has continued 
her work among the Chinese, taking in ad- 
dition the Japanese work, having been 
specially interested in the women and girls, 
and in the establishment of a Japanese 
Girls’ Home. She has formed a part of 
the Settlement Home, and been identified 
with its interests during fourteen years 
of its existence, as well as endeavor- 
ing to contribute as much as possible to the 
uplift of all nationalities. During the 3+ 
years of her connection with work in Ha- 
waii nei, Miss Turner has seen many 
marked changes in the development of the 
country, both in government affairs, educa- 
tionally, commercially and along the lines 
of humanitarian work. 
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A SEVERE CHARGE. 


Dr. Burrell of New York is a faithful, 
Godly and truthful man. He says that he 
attended church twice every Sunday during 
a vacation of three months, and did not 
hear, even once, an invitation to accept 


Christ. He adds: 


“The fact is, the Church has been largely 
diverted from the business in hand. The 
business was evangelism, the holding up of 
Christ and His Gospel for the salvation of 
sinful men. In many cases there had been 
a turning aside from the evangel. into the 
multitudinous forms of 


so-called ‘new 
thought.’ ‘Ring out the old, ring in the 
new !’—new theology, new ethics, Babism, 


Hinduism, "Theosophy—anything but the 
old-time religion. The spirit of the age was 
being exploited at the expense of the Spirit 
of God. Others had turned aside from the 
evangel into legalism, and others into 
sacerdotalism. The name of the denominat- 
ion was more deeply emphasized than its 
place in the economy of the kingdom. 
Others had turned aside into emotionalism, 
others into ‘social service—the feeding of 
the hungry and the clothing of the naked 
and the healing of the sick. “That is a most 
Christlike service, but to say that that is 
‘the Christ life’ is to say a false and foolish 
thing. Christ ‘went about doing good,’ but 
He did not content Himself with minister- 
ing to those who were laid in couches along 
His way. Not sustenance, but salvation 
was the keynote of His ministry. What was 
the remedy for that state of things? The 
Lord's plans called for a marshalling of His 
professed followers in a crusade for souls. 
Let them get back to their commission, back 
to their business, which was to seek and to 
save the lost. Nothing else will answer. 
All other tasks are incidental to that.”— 
Weatchword and Truth. 
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Maunaolu Seminary is a busy place since 
the opening of school. “The pupils have 
come in so rapidly that practically all the 
accommodations are now occupied.  Every- 
thing points to a very successtul year. The 
equipment is in the best condition it ever 
has been. Many repairs were made on 
Baldwin Hall during the summer, also 
several needed improvements were added. 


There were three changes in the faculty. 
Miss Bond left to take the music class in 
the Kohala Seminary and to be at home. 
Miss Ingersoll has also taken up work in 
that institution. Miss Calvert who had 
been house mother for two years left for the 
coast on account of ill health. 


The music is in the hands of Miss Leono- 
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ra J. Clark, who is a graduate of the Los 
Miss Ruth H. Edmonds 


of Oberlin is the house mother and assistant 


Angeles Normal. 


to the principal. Miss Edmonds is a gradu- 


ate nurse. Mrs. Grace P. Haven has re- 
turned to her work greatly refreshed afte - 


Much of her 
time was spent in study by Hartford and 
New York City. 


led widely and visited many friends. Mau- 


her year’s leave of absence. 
Mrs. Haven also travel- 


naolu goes right in the good work which 
has been done in the years now past and 
will strive to build up character and effici- 
ency along with the routine work of the 


ACB. 


curriculum. 


A Rainy Sunday Morning 


bkowe— 


At 6 a. m. I awoke to the sound of a 
pouring rain. I realized that it was Sun- 
day morning and that at nine o’clock I was 
due at my class in the Japanese Sunday 
School. Wearied to exhaustion by a spe- 
cially strenuous week and with bones fairly 
aching I seflishly wished the rain would 
continue thus for an hour or two, for then 
the district around the Sunday School 
would be flooded and I could stay at home 
for a morning’s rest. The district was 
flooded, but the force of habit was upon me 
and I went; but not I alone, for many came 
wading, barefooted, through the flooded 
streets and of my own class of boys at least 
a half had come. 

It happened that morning, as it often 
happens when the windows of heaven are 
opened, that a copious blessing was poured 
out, as the prophet once foretold. See Mal- 
3:10. It was poured out in this fashion: 

For one thing, the Superintendent 
brought a kind of tidings that gladdens the 
hearts of plodding teachers. Said he, “Last 
night I had an unusual visitor. A man 
whom I have never seen before called and 
said he had come to express his thanks for 
what his children had learned at this Sun- 
day School. ‘I have always been a heavy. 
drinker’, said he, ‘and have trained my 
children to drink sake’, even sweetening it 
to their taste when they could not drink it 
otherwise. I have taught them to bring 
and serve it to me and drink with me. One 
night when I called for my sake, my child 
refused to bring it, saying that in Sunday 
School they teach us that it is wrong to 
drink sake, and wrong to give it to anyone 
else to drink. I was indeed startled that 
my child should refuse, and if anyone else 
had done so I would have angrily com- 


pelled obedience, but the refusal of my own 
child touched my heart and made me see 
my folly. So I have come to tell you that 
I have quit drinking and have shut it out 
of my house for weeks. But more than 
that; our next door neighbor is a heavier 
drinker than I was, and my child went to 
his house and tried to persuade him to give 
it up. For this I have come to thank you,— 
that you have taught such courage and vir- 
tue to my children.’ ” 

Whether this child was a boy or girl, or 
of what age, the Superintendent did not 
mention, and when the boys and girls went 
filing out that morning, I can not describe 
the reverence I felt for childhood, as, look- 
ing each pupil squarely in the face, I won- 
dered which of them it was. Every face 
was potentiallv the face of that little hero 
or heroine we had heard about. And as for 
me, the thought that I had a class to teach, 
and that for a rainy morning’s rest I had 
been willing to sacrifice that privilege, 
struck full home to my own heart the re- 
proof of that courageous little child. 

Nor was this the only blessing poured out 
from the windows that morning. Our les- 
son was on “Solomon’s Wise Choice.” It 
was a boy’s choice, and when he made it, 
little did he realize what far reaching in- 
fluence it would have; but from that day to 
this every one who has known of that boy 
and of his choice has been consciously or 
unconsciously challenged to make that same 
decision or give a reason why. 

Such is the influence of every boy or girl. 
The choice may not be told before an audi- 
ence or written in history, but every one 
who comes in contact with you is influenced 
by the choice or decision which dominates 
your life. Prs.'S. 
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Kauai’s Civic Convention 


HE Fourth Annual Civic Convention 

met September 26th and 27th at Li- 
hue, Kauai, with a membership of some 150 
delegates from all the various islands and 
many visitors. 

The main theme for discussion was 
“Civic Righteousness” followed out along 
various lines of Diagnosis and Remedy— 
Civic Conscience, the Oath of Office, Poli- 
tics and Civic Efficiency, etc. Subjects 
whose vital importance was only equalled 
by the serious intelligence with which they 
were treated. 

A superficial consideration of such sub- 
jects might easily have led to a more or 
less futile “muck raking” in the field of 
public affairs, and a more or less intemper- 
ate condemnation of the failings and short- 
comings of public servants. Strange to say 
there was little disposition to enter into 
these tempting but unproductive fields, 
even under the stress of oratory. With 
singular unanimity the greater burden of 
responsibility was laid at the door of the 
ordinary man who by neglect and indiffer- 
ence opened the way for graft and inefh- 
ciency. Like the master in the little par- 
able we go into the far country of our 
own affairs leaving the trusted servant to 
his own devices for a long time. The 
trusted servant is honest to begin with and 
means well, but the temptations and oppor- 
tunities of long neglect are too much for 
him and he finally begins to abuse his trust. 
Had we staid with him in interest, in co- 
eration, in oversight this would never have 
happened. 


“More than one speaker emphasized 
Paul’s teaching, “We are members one of 
another.” We can not wholly delegate the 
responsibility of walking to the feet, and 
get anywhere. The other members, the 
brain, the heart, the lungs, the nerves, the 
muscles, the blood, must co-operate and 
hold the feet to time. We cannot wholly 
delegate the responsibility of public affairs 
to our public servants. We must co-oper- 
ate with them and hold them to time. 

Another important feature of the con- 
vention was brief responses in reply to the 
question “What progress has your Island 
made in the last year—Material, Social, 
Moral.” These reports coming from au- 
_thoritative sources on the various Islands 
showed a wide range of interest and large 
measures of gain, especially along material 
lines, but with a growing recognition of 
social and moral needs. 

First measures were taken looking to the 

foundation of permanent organization, and 
? a representative committee was appointed to 
formulate plans of organization, constitu- 


_the eyeball. 
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tion, etc., to. report at the next convention 
which will be held in Hilo in 1916. 
=], Mi! 
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Panoramas I Have Seen 


Aboard the ship Conqueror, bound for 
India, in latitude 47 south, longitude 98 east, 
about 3 a. m., these grand Panoramas were 
seen: 

Beneath the silver- moon, with all sails 
set, over a phosphorescent sea, there started 
to take place a total eclipse of the moon, 
and with the shadow of the earth com- 
pletely over the moon, it was pitch-black 
aarkness. The wind began to increase, ac- 
companied by light showers of rain, and we 
were struck by a squall and had to stow 
our top-gallant sails; then 


The timbers creaked, the sea birds shrieked, 
And there were lightnings in the blast. 
Hard to the leeward, mariners, 
For the storm is gathering fast.” 


} 


And so we all thought, but just then one 
of the grandest sights in the world came 
to us all. Our mastheads and all our yard- 
arm ends were, so to speak, lit up with 
electric lights, and just about this moment 
the clouds of heaven were rent in twain 
and a ball of fire, a meteor, shot past us, 
lighting up the darkness from the zenith 
all around to the horizon. Standing at the 
break of tne poop, | looked aft and saw a 
vision, or, as it looked to me then, a most 
uncanny sight. The captain was at the 
wheel and his wife had just come on deck. 
The captain’s whiskers, mustache and eye- 
brows were all illuminated wit a thousand 
small luminous lights; his wife’s hair was 
loose and blowing in the breeze, with a 
radiance of a myriad brilliants or some 
luminous substance. | was, so to speak, 
struck speechless, as though the King and 
Queen of the sea, Neptune and Amphitrite, 
had come on board. The color of the faces 
of both captain and his wife was a bluish 
steel. Just then | heard the lookout cry: 

“A light dead ahead, sir!” 

By this time the moon had reappeared 
and the eclipse had passed away. Right 
ahead, a little above the horizon, appeared 
a beautiful light, which turned out to be 
the morning star, Venus, the Goddess of 
Love, and a little above it was a beautiful 
lunar bow, or rainbow, its ends touching 
the horizon. Then we saw a break or rent 
in the clouds, and just below the Morning 
Star there were streaks of gold and soft 
tints of red and green, which meant that 
dawn or day was breaking. 

Oh, what grandeur! What a joy it was 
to me as | looked at this beautiful pano- 
rama, as a message from the gates of Para- 
dise! This arch, or rainbow, formed a man’s 
eyebrow, the beautiful Morning Star being 
As | looked at it | could see 
the All-Seeing Eye tinting the heavens as 
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at dawn. St. Elmo lights made this beauti- 
ful picture of our ship, also a King and 
Queen of the deep, putting to shame Nep- 
tune and his Queen for very splendor. 

Water — soft, pure and graceful water! 
Earth has no jewels so brilliant as her own 
spray; fire has no rubies like those she 
steals from the sunset; air has no robes 
like the grace of ever-changing drapery of 
silver. 

In conclusion, let me add, this beautiful 
sight is one that is very seldom seen. 
First, the total eclipse of the moon; sec- 
ond, St. Eimo’s lights illuminating the ship, 
making Neptune and Amphitrite out of our 
captain and wife; third, Dawn, or Looking 
Through the Gates of Paradise; but Science 
unfolds the wisdom of God as the sea bares 
its bosom to the moon. 


HENRY ALLEN. 
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The pulpit and chairs shown above were 


made by Kamehameha School boys and 
presented to the new leper settlement 
church at Kalaupapa, Molokai. The finest 


koa was used in their construction, and in 
design and finish they reflect great credit 


upon the manual department of the school. 


In two and a half years of rarely suc- 
cessful work among the Filipinos of this 
island, Rev. Simon Ygloria has founded a 
church at Ewa. At the services, September 
Sth., at which the organization took place, 
Rev. Henry P. Judd, acting secretary of 


the Hawaiian Board, officiated. 


The first communion service was held 
October 3rd., with about one hundred com- 
municants, including some from Waipahu. 
As is frequently the case in speaking to a 
mixed audience, Mr. Ygloria preached in 
two dialects on this occasion. 

Mr. Ygloria’s regular preaching itiner- 
ary includes Ewa, Waialua, Waipahu and 
the Immigration Station in Honolulu. His 
versatility in language, Christian zeal and 
pleasing address have stamped him as a mis- 
sionary of rare power. 
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NEW WORKERS FOR MAUI 


AHAINA, Maui, is rejoicing in the 

recent coming of Rev. and Mrs. Wil- 

lis B. Coale. Mr. Coale succeeds Rev. C. 

G. Burnham in the superintendency of 

West Maui, while Mrs. Coale assumes the 

manifold duties incumbent upon a pastor’s 
wife in a rural pastorate. 

Mr. Coale is exceptionally well qualified 
for work reaching into the heart of com- 
munity life. He was born at Holder, IIls., 
of Quaker ancestry, on his father’s side ex- 
tending directly into the Coale line over 
two hundred and fifty years to the time of 


Willis B. Coale. 


the founding of the Quaker movement in 
England. His grandfather Coale, who 
died recently, was a widely beloved 
Friends’ minister. His early years were 
spent on a farm. After two years at each, 
the Bloomington, Ills., high school and the 
Peoria high school, he taught for three 
years in one of the largest country schools 
of Illinois, and the year following was gen- 
eral assistant in the Peoria Public Library. 
His church work up to this time was chiefly 
in the Christian Endeavor which he served 
in several official capacities. 

During a two years course in the Brad- 
ley Polytechnic Institute, Mr. Coale won 
the University of Chicago scholarship, be- 


Mrs. Coale. 


came a member of the varsity debating team 
and was elected president of the Y.M.C.A. 

A two years’ course at Oberlin College, 
bringing the degree of A.B. and member- 
ship in Phi Beta Kappa, was followed by a 
course of three years in the Oberlin Theo- 
logical Seminary where the degree of B.D. 
was gained. In Oberlin Mr. Coale was 
superintendent of the Sunday School for 
over three years and Boarding House chap- 
lain for four years. He became a Student 
Volunteer after attendance at the Lake 
Geneva Student conference in 1906, and 
did much work in Oberlin in connection 
with the Student Volunteer Band organiza- 
tion. He was executive secretary during 
the 1914-5 regime. ‘The summer vacation 
of 1914 was spent in work under the Con- 


gregational Home Missionary Society in the 
Black Hills of South Dakota. 


Mrs. Coale is of German and English 
ancestry, and was born on a farm near 
Cleveland. Her early education was in the 
rural schools. After one year of business 
college she took up book-keeping and 
stenography and pursued this line of work 
for several years. Later education was 
gained at the Syracuse University after 
completing a three years’ high school course, 
and at Oberlin where she specialized in the 
classics, gaining the degree of A.B. and 
membership in Phi Beta Kappa. Summer 
school work was taken at the University of 
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Michigan and the University of Chicago. 
She was principal of the high school in her 
village for two years, gaining a reputation 
for high scholarship standards. 

Mrs. Coale has been a member of the 
Methodist church since girlhood, has taught 
Sunday School and acted officially in the 
Epworth League. She was a Student Vol- 
unteer for Foreign Missions for twelve 
years. 
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The following reflections on The Dif- 
ference Between War, and an Incident of 
War by Rev. Charles F. Dole, of Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., will be read with interest in 
Honolulu and elsewhere where the author 
is well and favorably known: 

I have heard of a minister who held his 
faith in a divine Providence till he suddenly 
gave it up upon the loss of his wife. Is not 
Prof. Royce’s case somewhat like this? He 
was neutral till the Lusitania was sunk, 
when he gave up neutrality! Had he the 
right kind of neutrality? 

I venture to use Prof. Royce’s name be- 
cause his widely published opinion is typical 
of much American sentiment. about the war. 
What is neutrality? I submit that neu- 
trality is to try to be fair, to use our intel- 
ligence and to see both sides, not one only. 

Neutrality, especially in such times as 
these, is to think and judge in an atmos- 
phere of humanity; that is, of sympathy 
with all the wretched people involved—yes, 
even with those who through bad education, 
or barbaric religion, or perverted philo- 
sophy, or a narrow-visioned patriotism, 
have been misguided into doing wrong! 


WAR AND RULES OF WAR. 


Here is a situation that condemns mod- 
ern civilization and accuses all churches 
and universities. Not a single proud na- 
tion, not the old world, but our world, has 
accepted war like an institution. Our own 
government, with the shame of the Mexi- 
can war behind it; only lately could or 
would see no better way to settle its griev- 
ances over Cuba than to attack Spain. We 
always turn the largest part of our national 
income into the great departments of the 
army and navy. We see today on a gi- 
gantic scale what all this means. It is dis- 
order, destruction, death, endless misery 
and injustice to innocent millions. And 
then, as if it were only a sport, we make 
our little rules to protect neutrals, and we 
fly into a passion when desperate men tres- 
pass on the rules of the game, or happen to 
hurt one of the spectators. 

We condone the big thing that commits 
injustice by wholesale, in which we are all 
partners, and we are suddenly moved, on 
the score of an incident, which springs out 
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of the nature of our game, to overwhelm 
multitudes more of innocent people in the 
catastrophe. 


STOP PLAYING THE UGLY GAME 


I wonder what good it can do to lose our 
neutrality? Will it make for truth, or jus- 
tice, or for a more generous good among 
men? I fear the reverse. What do we in 
America really wish? Is it to enforce the 
rules of the game, or rather to stop playing 
the ugly game? 

Shall we, as many urge, led by our fears, 
enlarge our own military system and help 
to fasten it upon the necks of our children? 
Why cannot honored leaders, like Prof. 
Royce, put the emphasis where it belongs 

and bring to bear their intelligence, their 
humanity and their enlightened patriotism 
to solve the one big problem—how to over- 
come, not the particular and temporary 
arrogance or inhumanity of the Kaiser or 
the Prussians, but the continual stupidity, 
the jingoism, the partisanship, the race 
prejudices, the narrow nationalism, the 
moral cowardice, which we in the United 
States still suffer to be expressed and to cul- 
minate in war? Cuar.es F. Doe, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Boston Herald, August 13, 1915.° . 
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The Price of Unpreparednes 


“How may we avoid a repetition in our 
own country of the terrible scenes now en- 
acted in Europe ?”—John F. Bass. 


Nothing simpler. Just follow in Europe’s 
footsteps, of course. 


PEACE-AT-ANY-PRICE. 
Price in Blood..The best Blood in the Land 


Price in Brains..Brightest Brains Bayoneted 
Price in Human Stock.............. Race Suicide 


« Price of Morals........ Widespread Demorali- 
zation. 


Price in Hygiene......Disease and Pestilence 


Mrrace Mi Art...........-.. The World’s Choicest 
Monuments. 

Price in Money.............. National or World 
Bankruptcy. 


Price in International Relations.... Undying 
Hatreds. 


Price to Posterity....Posterity will take care 
of that. 


Don’t be duped by mollycoddles into 
thinking that Peace can be had at any lesser 
price, and don’t forget that at our price we 
have peace such as it is. TS:5: 
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Central Union News 


A Vital Program 
for the Mid-Week Service. 


Central Union has just issued to its nine 
hundred resident members a most attractive 
program of Mid-Week Services for the 
next eight months. 

The general topic. for these meetings 
will be: “The Light Which Lighteth 
Every Man”, or “God’s Voice in Man’s 
Soul.” 

The following topics indicate something 
of the scope of this course and careful 
thought which is to be put into its prepara- 
tion: 

1. “India’s Vision of the Divine” 

God in His World. 

2. “God’s Message Through Ancient 
Egypt.” 

Man’s personality survives Body Death 

3. “How Ancient Persia Sensed God.”’ 

The Fight between Good and Evil. 

4, Early Israel’s Thought of God” 

The Lawgiver. 

5. “Gautama and the Great Revival in 

Asia.” 
The Gospel of Self-conquest. 

6. “China’s Secret.” 

The voice of God in Man’s Past. 

7. “The Voice of the Eternal in the 
Soul of the Greek.” 

The Royal Road of Right Expression. 

8. “The Colossal Dream of Rome” 

The Greatness of Man’s Soul. 

9. “The Inspiration of Japan.” 

God in the Nation’s Life. 

Interspersed with these large themes are 
topics of more immediate interest to the 
life of the church and community. 

“Our Associated Charities.” 

“Varied Mission Interests of 
Church.” 

“The Y.W.C.A. and the Future.” 

“Our Local Mission Schools.” 

“The Nauru Mission.” 

“Our Bible School.” 

“Central Union’s Mission in China.” 

“The Field of the Y.M.C.A.” 

“With the American Board Around the 
World.” : 

During Lent the Services will be de- 
voted to the general theme: “The Suf- 
ficiency of Christ,’ when leaders specially 
chosen are to present the outstanding con- 
tributions of Jesus to the Life of the 
World. 

Not for many years, if ever, has such a 
splendid series of significant studies been 
undertaken at Central Union. To carry it 
out the strong and capable men and women 
in the church will give their assistance, 
and to insure a large attendance the nine 


the 
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hundred resident members have been di- 
vided into four sections, each member being 
assigned to one of these sections and asked 
to attend at least one service each month. 
Undoubtedly many will wish to attend all. 


Bible Class Plans. 


The church counts itself fortunate in be- 
ing able to announce a Special Bible 
Course to the Young People of the church 
this year by Prof. Robert Day Williams, 
recently elected principal of Mills School. 
The general theme of the course will be, 
“The Social Significance of the Teachings 
of Jesus’ and will follow in the main a 
course outlined by Prof Jenks of Cornell 
University. The class will meet Sunday 
morning from 10 to 11 o’clock and will be 
open to the young men and women of the 
city. Last year this class under the leader- 
ship of the Associate Minister had an en- 
rollment of 75. It is hoped that even a 
larger number of the wide awake young 
men and women of the city will avail 
themselves of this valuable course under 


Dr. Williams. 


The Associate Minister is this year de- 
voting his Sunday mornings to a course 
specially designed for students, entitled, 
“Facts About the Bible Which Every One 
Should Know.” Present and former 
students of Punahou Academy, McKinley 
High School and College of Hawaii are 
eligible to attend the course. “Twenty 
young men have already enrolled and 
enough others have expressed an interest 
in the class to bring the enrollment at least 
to thirty, which will be the largest student 
Bible Class the church has had. 
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A New Program 


Inaugurating a series of short English 
sermons to be preached on Sunday morn- 
ings in conjunction with one of the same 
length in Japanese, Rev. T. Okumura ap- 
peals to those in his audiences who under- 
stand and enjoy the language of their foster 
country. “Those who do not get the mes- 
sage in English receive it later from Mr. 
Okumura, while those who sense the 
thought as first expressed, have the advant- 
age of emphasis in their mother tongue. 


The program follows: September 19, 
Mr. W. A. Bowen; September 26, Rev. A. 
Akana; October 3, Rev. J. W. Wadman; 
October 10, Mr. Theodore Richards; Oc- 
tober 17, Mr. A. E. Larimer; October 24, 
Mr. A. F. Cooke; October 31, Rev. H. P. 
Judd; November 7, Mr. L. R. Killam; 
November 14, Rev. F. S. Scudder; Novem- 
ber 21, Dr. U. Kawaguchi; November 28,- 
Mr. Paul Steel. 
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Protecting the Children 


of Consumptives 


N IMPORTANT decision was ren- 
dered recently by Judge Wilkins of 
the Brooklyn Children’s Court. The 
Brooklyn Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children had brought before 
the court two children whose parents were 
charged with improper guardianship. ‘The 
father was a consumptive, and the children, 
living in most unfavorable conditions, were 
unduly exposed to the disease. 


Judge Wilkins held that the children 
were without proper guardianship. He 
declined, however, to remove the children 
from the home because, after the society 
took up the case, the family had been 
moved into slightly better surroundings. 
On this matter, A. W. Towne, superin- 
tendent of the Brooklyn society, states that 
it is the first finding of the kind | he 
knows of. 


According to Clinic Notes, the 


“New York Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Children has power to act in these cases 
under section 483 of the penal law, which au- 
thorizes the society to remove any child whose 
parent ‘willfully causes or permits such child 
to be placed in such a situation or to engage in 
such an occupation that its life or limb is in 
danger, or its health is likely to be injured.’ ” 


The Department of Health, however, 
has no such power at present. 


“From time to time,” says Clinic Notes, ‘the 
department is requested by physicians, district 
nurses or social workers to exercise its power 
forcibly to remove to a department hospital 
some patient who is suffering from advanced 
tuberculosis and who, because of his condition, 
careless habits and refractory disposition, is ob- 
viously a menace to his family, especially to his 
children. 

“The forcible removal of a patient to a de- 
partment hospital is occasionally practiced un- 
der these circumstances. There are times, how- 
ever, when the department hesitates to remove 
a patient against his will, because of his physi- 
cal condition. Compulsory removal cannot hu- 
manely be practiced where life would be jeop- 
ardized thereby; it is impossible to struggle 
with an emaciated patient far advanced in con- 
sumption, with little lung power and weakened 
heart, who offers resistance. In a typical case 
recently, two young children of a refractory 
patient continued to be dangerously exposed to 
tuberculosis for several months, until the time 
of the patient’s death. 

“The question arises whether, in circumstances 
in which the forcible removal of a sick parent 
is impossible, the department could not take 
the children out of the home. There is_no law 
that authorizes the Department of Health to 
take such action. 

“Several months ago, the Health Department 
Bulletin called attention to the necessity for 
legal action in certain cases to prevent the will- 
ful exposure of children to tuberculosis.” 
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At the request of THe Frienp, Dr. 
A. N. Sinclair of the Tuberculosis Bureau 
of the Territorial Board of Health has 
written the following with reference to 
the matter in its local phase: 


HE lack of legal right to remove a 
careless patient, suffering from tu- 
berculosis, had been appreciated for some 
time, and at the last meeting of the Legis- 
lature a bill was introduced and became 
law (Act 98, S: L. 1915) which reads as 


follows: 


Section 1. Section 955, Revised Laws of Ha- 
waii, 1915, is hereby amended by striking out 
the last sentence thereof and substituting there- 
for the following: 


“Any person failing or refusing to comply 
with orders or regulations of the Board of 
Health or its agent, requiring him to cease 
to commit such an offense, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and on conviction 
thereof shall be fined not more than Five 
Dollars ($5.00), and upon a second con- 
viction for a violation of the provision of 
this section, such person, upon petition of 
the Board of Health, may be committed, 
after due notice and full hearing, by any 
court having jurisdiction to hear such cases, 
to any hospital for the care of persons suf- 
fering from tuberculosis or any other place 
or institution where proper care will be 
provided and where the necessary precau- 
tions will be taken to prevent the spread 
of tuberculosis. After commitment, such 
person may be discharged by said court 
upon the recommendation of the Board of 
Health. 

“Any person so committed to a hospital 
or institution who fails to remain there, or 
who neglects or refuses to obey the rules 
and regulations of such hospital or institu- 
tion, may, if necessary for the safety of 
others, be isolated or separated from other 
persons and restrained from leaving the 
hospital or institution. 


It is quite possible that a patient’s life 
may be endangered by his resistance to a 
forcible removal, but there is very probably 
lack of tact exercised when such violence 
is necessary. 

We have been very seldom called upon 
to exercise the power invested in us by 
this Act, but when we have been called 
upon to do so, the patient has always been 
made to see the futility of resistance and has 
either gone to the hospital or has complied 
implicitly with the district nurse’s direc- 
tions under the knowledge that if he did 
not so comply he would be forcibly re- 
moved. 

The other side of the problem, remov- 
ing young children from tuberculous par- 
ents, has also been considered thoroughly, 
and it was in mind to make some provision 
for such, but the funds of the Territory 
would not permit carrying out the scheme 
in mind. 

This was aimed at saving, more particu- 
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larly, nursing children or infants whose 
mothers were tuberculous. It was not our 
intention to have a special institution to 
care for such children, as statistics show 
very plainly that institutional care of very 
young children leads to a very high death 
rate among them. Our intention: was a 
scheme of “farming out,” as practiced in 
some parts of the Eastern States with con- 
siderable success. When funds can be ob- 
tained for this purpose some such scheme 
will be put in force and will serve a double 
purpose, not only looking after the offspring 
of careless parents, but of benefit to those 
who are anxious to receive hospital treat- 
ment but are held back from such an ad- 
vantage by there being no way to look 
after the young children while the mother 
is in the hospital. 
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Great Missionary Sayings 


We are the children of the converts of 
foreign missionaries; and fairness means 
that I must do to others as men once did to 
me. 

Your love has a broken wing if it cannot 
fly across the sea—Maltbie D. Babcock. 

We cannot serve God and mammon; but 
we can, sérve God with mammon.—Robert 
E. Speer. f 


I will place no value on anything I have 
or may possess except in relation to the 
Kingdom of Christ.—Livingstone’s resolu- 
tion made in young manhood. 


i? 


I am not here on a furlough; I am here 
for orders——Hiram Bingham, Brooklyn, 
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What are Christians put into the world 
for except to do the impossible in the 
strength of God?—General S. C. Arm- 
strong. g 

We can do it if we will—The Men of 
the Haystack. 

We can do it and we will.—Samuel B. 
Capen. 

Nothing earthly will make me give up my 
work in despair.—David Livingstone. 

The greatest hindrances to the evangeli- 
zation of the world -are those within the 
church.—John R. Mott. 

The work of winning the world to Christ 
is the most honorable and blessed service in 


which any human being can be employed.— 
C. F. Schwartz. 

Mr. Benedict: ‘(My daughter is the in- 
itiative and my wife is the referendum.” 

Mr. Singleton: “And where do you 
come in?” 

Mr. Benedict: “Oh, I’m the recall. 
They recall my existence whenever the bills 
come in.” : 
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Anti-Saloon League 


John W. Wadman, Supt. 


The character of a public service may be 
judged in large measure by the aftermath. 
In this regard the Union Mass Temperance 
Meeting, held in Central Union Church, 
September 12th last, was a most encourag- 
ing success. For, while the attendance was 
excellent, the speaking usually good, the 
music inspiring and the whole occasion edu- 
cational and uplifting, still the expressions 
of approval and sympathy heard since in so 
many different quarters indicate quite 
clearly that the good results of the service 
still abide and will continue to help the 
cause of Temperance for some time to come. 
It was not possible for our delegates to 
transfer all the enthusiasm which character- 
ized the great Convention assemblies held 
on the Million Dollar Pier of Atlantic City 
some months ago, but such was the splendid 
effect of their addresses at the service re- 
ferred to, that the stately Sunday evening 
audience of Central Union could not wholly 
restrain its emotion, but broke out again 
and again in quiet but impressive handclap- 
ping. We are not anxious to kindle emotion 
just for the sake of its display, nor yet to 
stir up sentiment for sentiment’s sake since 
these do not count for much if the under- 
lying principles of a great movement are 
lacking, and yet it does lend considerable 
encouragement to the weary toilers just to 
know from time to time that there are those 
who are in enthusiastic support of the good 
cause. 

~The office is now well supplied with all 
sorts of Temperance material, including 
illustrated tracts, pamphlets, pledges, but- 
tons, etc., etc., great quantities of the same 
ready for free distribution to all who de- 
sire ammunition in the big fight against 
alcohol. We shall be glad to hear from 
those desiring “helps” of this kind. “The 
Temperance Question in Hawaii” by Mrs. 
J. M. Whitney, has done a great deal of 
good already by the way of imparting re- 
liable information concerning the past his- 
tory of the Temperance Cause in these Isl- 


ands. We have a few copies left for free 
distribution. 

The League welcomes back to his office 
_ as treasurer its worthy and faithful co- 
worker, Hon. C. H. Dickey, whose impres- 
sions of the Atlantic City Convention and 
_ Washington Conference which he attended 
as delegate from Hawaii will be found in 
another column. 
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The Convention at 
Atlantic City 


By C. H. Dickey. 


I am asked to give some of my impres- 
sions of the National Anti-Saloon League 
Convention at Atlantic City this summer to 
which I was one of the delegates. 


I was impressed by its bigness. It was 
probably the largest temperance demon- 
stration the world has ever seen. In addi- 


tion to the thousands of delegates from 
Maine to Hawaii and from Canada to the 
Gulf, there were so many sympathetic visit- 
ors that the two great buildings on the Mil- 
lion Dollar Pier, the Auditorium and the 
Hypodrome, holding together some twenty 
thousand people, were filled to overflowing 
over and over again. 

Another thing that struck me was the 
intense enthusiasm shown everywhere. The 
slogan “National Prohibition in 1920” was 
believed in and emphasized. As speaker 
after speaker voiced his belief that the goal 
was in sight he was cheered to the echo by 
the vast throngs. 

I was struck by the remarkable eloquence 
of the speakers. “There were hundreds of 
them and one would expect to find one here 
and there who was inferior. I confess that 
I didn’t hear one poor speaker. “They were 
all good and many of them wonderful wiz- 
ards of the voice. I will long remember 
that great convention. 

I had the privilege of being chosen the 
Hawaii delegate to the National Confer- 
ence of the Temperance Workers of Amer- 
ica at Washington City the day after the 
close of the convention. All temperance 
organizations were represented. “They met 
to confer as to the best mode of procedure 
in Congress in regard to National Prohibi- 
tion. The question as to whether the very 
moderate Hobson resolution, which was 
voted on at the last session of Congress and 
which was not passed as it only secured a 
majority vote when a two-thirds vote was 
required, should be again used as a basis. 
Some favored a much more stringent reso- 
lution and said we should have high ideals 
and stand by them, but the majority favored 
the Hobson resolution which struck at the 
tap root of the liquor traffic by prohibiting 
the manufacture for sale and the importa- 
tion for sale of intoxicating liquors. After 
an all day debate the Hobson plan was 
adopted by a vote of 126 to 8. 


wonderful gathering of wonderful men and 


It was a 


women, and I was proud to be one of such 


C. H. Dickey. 


an assemblage. 
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MUD SPLASHERS. 


On several occasions we have seen auto- 
mobiles dash through a muddy street past 
a trolley car, splashing mud on the pas- 
sengers and ruining their clothes. 

On one occasion a pedestrian, dressed in 
white, was observed to be looking in con- 
sternation at an automobile that was ap- 
proaching him, splashing mud all over the 
side walk as it came tearing along. The 
fence made it impossible to escape, and he 
tried to protect himself by hiding behind a 
telephone pole. ‘The auto driver had the 
whole width of the road into which he 
might have turned, but without the slightest 
concern for anyone he splashed on into a 
huge puddle, dashing a shower of mud 
over the pedestrian’s clothes, into his face, 
and even upon his hat, making it necessary 
for the innocent victim to go home and 
change his clothes and buy a new hat. 

Such reckless indifference to the public 
may not be a criminal offence, but we sug- 
gest that people who are so grossly unman- 
nerly should have the number of their car, 
and the name of the driver exposed in print. 


—F.S.S. 
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RESPONSIBLE FOR CHICAGO VICE 
CONDITIONS. 


The Chicago Morals Commission, in a 
bulletin just issued, claims that “outside of 


vice consequent upon moral incapacity or 


moral imbecility, 80 per cent of Chicago’s 
vice is due to a lack of normal physical 
health of the vicious. Improper food and 
bad housing conditions are responsible for 
this large percentage of the social evil in 
the city.” 

In urging the citizens’ individual re- 
sponsibility for the enforcement of existing 
laws dealing with these conditions, the 
commission reminds them that “for the first 
time the police force is being utilized as a 
preliminary inspectorship of health condi- 
tions. It is now part of the duty of every 
patrolman to observe and report infrac- 
tions of the health ordinances to the sani- 
tary inspectors, who are now assigned to the 
police districts. Pamphlets listing the sani- 
tary ordinances are furnished to every offi- 
cena 

Every citizen therefore is held up to the 
duty of reporting to the police unsanitary 
conditions and violations of health regula- 
tions. 
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Governor Pinkham’s plea for more 
“common decency” in dealing with our 
alien people should be placed in big 
letters around the Islands.—Kohala Mid- 
get. 
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An Unexpected 
Meeting 


Twenty-five years ago Dr. J. W. Wad- 
man, then pastor in Victoria, B. C., but pre- 
paring for mission work in Japan, engaged 
a young Japanese as tutor. He was the 
only Japanese of the student class in Vic- 
toria at the time, and was there to learn all 
phases of the newspaper business, being en- 
gaged as type-setter in the office of the 
Colonist. His name was S. Tamura, and 
he gave Mr. and Mrs. Wadman their first 
instructions in the Japanese language. Re- 
cently. Mr. Tamura was one of the dis- 
tinguished guests at a Pan-Pacific luncheon 
arranged in honor of Dr. Paul S. Renisch, 
United States minister to China, and S. 
Asano, president of Toyo Kisen Kaisha; 
and to their mutual surprise he and Dr. 
Wadman met for the first time after a lapse 
of a quarter of a century; Mr. Tamura is 
now a member of the Imperial Diet and 
occupies a prominent and influential posi- 
tion in the political life of his country. 
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WISELY SAID. 


The most distinguished and _ learned 
scholars of England are chosen to deliver 
the Bampton lectures. The Rev. Dr. Hob- 
house, in one of these lectures, says very 
truly: 


“The church of the future is destined 
more and more to return to a condition of 
things somewhat like that which prevailed 
in the ante-Nicene Church; that is to say, 
that instead of pretending to be coextensive 
with the world, it will confess itself the 
church of a minority, will accept a position 
involving a more conscious antagonism with 
the world and will, in return, regain, in 
some measure, its former coherence.” 


Again, the same author says: “It is the 
common and single aim of interpreters of 
the Word to find out its pure contents, 
without adding or subtracting, without 
speculation, without prejudice, and without 
fear of consequences.” 
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A “cub” reporter on a New York news- 
paper was sent to Paterson to write the story 
of the murder of a rich manufacturer by 
thieves. He spread himself on the details 
and naively concluded his account with this 
sentence: “Fortunately for the deceased, he 
had deposited all of his money in the bank 
the day before, so he lost practically nothing 
but his life.”—Harper’s. 
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Y. 1. @. A. Notes 


Over fifty Honolulu wage-earning boys 
have entered the boys’ night school of the 
Y. M. C. A. They come to the building 
three nights a week for the four-fold pro- 
gram of the Association. ‘This includes 
Bible study, educational hikes, socials, gym- 
nastics, swimming and socials, in addition 
to the regular class work in reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic. 

A feature of the employed boys: work 
will be the Worth While What-Not Club. 
It meets for forty-five minutes after the 
class period on Tuesday nights. Here the 
boys take up anything that is worth while. 
Current topics are discussed, the principles 
of American citizenship are studied, and 
debating and oratorical contests are held. 

One period of thirty minutes is set aside 
each week for club meetings. They are 
run on the self-governing plan, each club 
electing its own officers, choosing its own 
name, drawing up its own constitution and 
planning various activities for the year’s 
program. Each club has an adult leader, 
who leads the Bible study period of twenty 
minutes. “The ten weeks before Christmas 
will be used for ten discussions on social 
and economic problems, discussed from a 
Christian viewpoint. After the holidays 
ten lessons will be taken up on the life 
of Christ. In the spring ten lessons on 
social service will be studied. 

The Association considers its work for 
employed boys worth while. Most of these 
fellows had to quit school on account of 
financial pressure at home, and what small 
wages they receive are turned in to the 
family exchequer. C. C. Robinson of the 
International Committee, an expert on 
wage earning boys, says: ‘‘No plan for a 
redistribution of wealth is so sane as that 
which provides working boys with such en- 
couragement and instruction as to enable 
them to earn for themselves and those de- 
pendent upon them a larger share of the 
community’ wealth. Many a fourteen- 
year-old boy faces the monthly problem of 
rent and grocery bill, heat, light, doctor’s 
bills and all the rest, with his meager 
wages and inadequate equipment. His con- 
suming need is for industrial efficiency, and 
the Young Men’s Christian Association has 


supplied and can supply that fundamental 
need.” 
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THE JAPANESE BRANCH. 


The Japanese Branch has been fortunate 
in securing two new workers to help them 
extend their work among the Japanese 
young men of the city. For some time 
Mr. Matsuzawa has felt the need of an 
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associate to take charge of the religious 
work of the Association. He has found 
his time so taken up with the general ad- 
ministrative duties that it has not been 
possible for him to push the religious ac- 
tivities as vigorously as all felt they should 
be. ‘The new worker, Dr. U. Kawaguchi, 
comes well prepared for the work which he 
is to undertake. He has been in America 
for the past fourteen years, most of. that 
time being spent in college. He graduated 
from William Jewell College in 1909 and 
from Rochester Theological Seminary in 
1912. From there he went to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, from which institution 
he took his Doctor of Philosophy degree 
last year. 

The local Association got into touch 
with Dr. Kawaguchi through Dr. Shailer 
Mathews when he was in Honolulu last 
March. Dr. Mathews recommended him 
very highly, saying that he was one of the 
best equipped men that had graduated from 
the Divinity School of Chicago University. 

Dr. Kawaguchi speaks both Japanese and 
English fluently, and he will carry on work 
in both languages. Already a Sunday after- 
noon religious meeting has been started for 
English-speaking young men. It is being 
largely attended and promises much for the 
future. He is teaching Bible classes Sun- 
day morning and several evenings each 
week, and they are being well attended. 
Many of the better educated men in the 
community are coming to him for personal 
talks about various religious and personal 
problems. He will doubtless be of great 
help to many of the young men who plan 
to go to the mainland for their college 
work. 

The other new secretary is Mr. Paul 
Steel, who comes to help with the educa- 
tional work of the Japanese Branch. Mr. 
Steel is a graduate of the University of 
Missouri and was last year principal of a 
high school in that State. 


CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION. 


The work which will receive most .of 
Mr. Steel’s attention will be that of lead- 
ing in the work of educating our young 


' men of all nationalities in good citizenship. 


A strong committee, headed by ex-Governor 
Frear, is in charge of directing the work. 
Many different kinds of activities will be 
used in spreading the gospel of good citi- 
zenship. Among them will be the organ- 
izing of clubs of young voters to study and 
discuss American ideals of government. 
Leading citizens will be asked to speak 
before these groups, thus making these 
ideals more real to them. A liberal use 
will be made of motion pictures and slides. 
Already a large list of pictures depicting 


— 
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the*historical, social and industrial life of 
America have been secured. These _pic- 
tures will be shown not only to the young 
citizens, but to their parents. ‘There is 
much need that the thought of the entire 
community be turned toward American 
ideals. ‘The public press will be used in 
disseminating information along these lines. 
Already the papers of several different na- 
tionalities are discussing the importance of 
the young people of their particular race 
becoming loyal American citizens. 
i & & & 

In view of complaints to the secretary 
of the local Promotion Committee regard- 
ing the Hawaiian hula dance at the Pana- 
ma Pacific Exposition, the findings of the 
Federal Council of Churches will be of 
..ure than passing interest. ‘Moral Con- 
ditions at the Panama Exposition”’ is treat- 
ed in a general way with brief reference to 
particular viciousness in several of the con- 
cessions ! 

“It will be remembered that the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, supported by all its constituent 
bodies and by local and state federations of 
churches, took measures long before the 
Exposition opened, to induce the authori- 
ties of the exposition and the city of San 
Francisco to maintain a high moral tone 
within and without the grounds. 

“Both the Exposition authorities and the 
mayor of San Francisco insisted that it 
would be so and issued public statements to 
that effect. 

“In June the Council sent out a report 
from Dr. Thomas D. Eliot of the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association, showing 
that these promises had amounted to little 
or nothing. 

“The Council now issues a report from 
Bascom Johnson, Counsel of the Social 
Hygiene Association, who was sent to San 
Francisco for further investigation, which 
- appears in full in the September issue of 
Social Hygiene. It is far more serious 
than the previous one by Dr. Eliot. 

“Within the Exposition are several con- 
. cessions, maintained despite protests specific- 
ally against them, which are deplorably 
vicious, portraying sexual indecencies, in- 


cluding even exhibitions of entire nudity. 


Known professional prostitutes are tolerated 
and certain conditions which were declared 
as being too bad to be allowed in the city 
itself, are permitted in these concessions. 
“In the city itself open prostitution is al- 
lowed and in one district Mr. Johnson says: 
‘It is estimated that there are from 600 
to 1000 women on duty, the policemen be- 
ing there apparently to prevent anything 
that would interfere with the orderly and 
profitable traffic in vice.’ “These houses are 
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open and investigators report seeing 75 
men and boys entering within ten minutes. 
They are among the ‘sights’ of the city. 

“Cabarets in the center of the city are set 
up with every convenience of securing 
viclous women. 

“Summing up his report, Mr. Johnson 
says: ‘In spite of announcements of officials 
to the contrary, San Francisco remains one 
of the few large cities of this country where 
prostitution is frankly and openly tolerated. 
Here also little or no effective supervision 
and regulation of dance halls, rooming 
houses, cafes, and other public places where 
prostitutes ply their trade is provided. The 
natural and inevitable result has been that 
San Francisco has become the Mecca for 
the underworld, and that for every such 
addition to her population the problem iv 
rendered that much more difficult.’ 

“Mr. Johnson tells also of the counter- 
acting work of the Federal Council Com- 
mittee of One Hundred, the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, the Califor- 
nia Social Hygiene Association, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, but 
intimates that, with little or no support 
from the Exposition and city officials, the 
tide of vice is too strong for them. 

“Among the reasons alleged are that the 
cefficials originally intended to keep faith, 
but that they have been influenced by finan- 
cial necessities.” 
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The “Safety First” campaign inaugu- 
rated by the Trafic and Transportation 
Committee of this Chamber is being vigor- 
ously pursued. The object of “Safety 
First” was explained to school children 
of every grade in every school on Oahu 
on September 16 and has been followed up 
each day since in morning talks, and the 
committee are grateful to the school off- 
cials for making it possible to bring this 
important matter to the attention of 13,000 
children. 


Members of the Traffic and Transporta- 
tion Committee felt at the outset that one 
of the most fertile fields for education lay 
in the schools, and it has been demonstrated 
in the short time that has elapsed since 
September 16 that much interest is at- 
tached to the campaign. If parents and 
children alike will but realize the necessity 
for the exercise of greater care, there will 
be less accidents on the streets of Hono- 
lulu and on the roads about Oahu. 

While it is impossible to calculate results 
of the efforts so far, there have been many 
indications of the deep impression made 
upon the public mind by the campaign, 
and this should prove of vital importance 
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in promoting the cause of Safety in Hono- 
luluu—Honolulu, official organ of Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 
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An English journalist and a private of 
the Irish Guards were dining recently at a 
restaurant in a small French town. ‘The 
soldier, who had picked up a few scraps of 
the language, insisted on ordering every- 
thing in doubtful French, while the journal- 
ist would offer explanations that were in 
the nature of criticisms. At length Tom- 
my’s temper rose to the explosive point. 
“Will you,” he said in English, “be so good 
as not to interfere with me in my use of 
French?” “Very well,” replied the jour- 
nalist. “I simply wanted to point out that 
you were asking for a staircase when you 
wanted a spoon!”—Peoria Star. 


BIBLE TABLEAUX 


ITH the charm of simplicity strictly 
adhered to, Bible dramatization may 
be made not only adaptable to the most 
meager conditions, but a means to a worthy 
end. The incentive is first of all familiarity 
with, and reverence for, the Bible and with 
this in part accomplished there is much to 
encourage greater activity in this direction. 
Signal success has attended the efforts of 
Mr. Frank Scudder in producing Biblical 
tableaux in different parts of the territory. 
On his periodical visits to country districts 
he has given entertainments of this character 
and has met with earnest co-operation, from 
not only the Japanese, but other nationali- 
ties as well. The following clipping from 
the Maui News tells of one such effort in 
Wailuku: 

“Something quite new in the line of en- 
tertainment was shown in the Orpheum 
Theatre on Thursday evening. It was a 
presentation of Bible teaching through the 
attractive medium of color and action as 
well as by means of the voice. 

“The life of Samuel was the subject of a 
series of six tableaux, under the title of 
‘The Voice in the Heart.’ How the little - 
child Samuel was consecrated by his parents 
to a holy life; how the little lad Samuel 
learned to recognize the voice of God in 
his hearc, and how by obedience to that 
voice he grew up to be the commanding 
character of his times, greater than the 
priest and greater than the king,—these les- 
sons were brought out in such a way that 
no one who saw them can ever forget. 

“The Light of the World’ was present- 
ed in two tableaux; the first representing 
the world in darkness, with people groping 
for light. Into the darkness come the great 
religious lights of the world. First, Moses, 
bearing a lighted candle, giving such light 
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as he can. Out from the black gowned 
group in the darkness come two anxious 
ones. Sorrow and Desire. He shows them 
that they must obey God’s holy law. After 
Moses come Budha, and then Confucius, 
each with his candle, shedding such light, 
and giving such comfort as he can. But the 
world still sits in darkness and in the 
shadow of death. 

“Tn the second tableau a great light is 
seen. It is the Light of the World. At- 
tracted by the light Sorrow and Desire en- 
ter and kneel. Their black garments fall 
from their shoulders, revealing them in 
white, and a white-winged maiden, named 
Love comes to show them the way of peace. 
They must follow Jesus’ way of love. She 
sends them out to bring their comrades out 
of darkness into the light. A little child 
also, attracted by the light, approaches 
Love. Love gives her flowers to take to her 
little companions, bidding her bring them 
to the light. After a time they return, 
each leading his friends, who drop their 
black gowns, and, gathered under the out- 
spread arms of Love, kneel in grateful 
prayer. Love stretches her hands in invi- 
tation to those still remaining in darkness, 
while in the distance are heard the strains 
of music, ‘Come Unto Me, and I Will Give 
You Rest.’ 

“The tableaux were acted out by Jap- 
anese young people under the direction of 
Mr. Frank Scudder and Mrs. Leslie R. 
Mathews. Moving pictures played in the 
interim between the two series of tableaux, 
allowed full time for re-costuming. The 
tableaux will be repeated in Paia and Puu- 
nene this evening and Saturday evening.” 
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You have doubtless heard of the young 
man whose name was Ray, who left an 
American college and went abroad as a for- 
eign missionary. He was a thoroughly good 
man, but slow in learning a foreign lan- 


guage. The natives, ’tis said, could not 
understand his talk, but they could under- 
stand his walk. One day, when seated in a 
circle on the ground listening to the instruc- 
tion of one of their teachers, the question 
was asked, ‘““What is it to be a Christian?” 
And none could answer. Finally, one point- 
ed to where this young man sat and, with 
an air of triumph, replied, “It is to live as 
Mr. Ray lives.” Not one of them could 
read the Gospel according to Matthew, or 
Mark, or Luke, or John, but everyone of 


them could read the Gospel according to 
Ray. 
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The desire for strength is greatest where 
manliness is strongest. 


The brain-worker, the man at the 
desk, the salesman behind the coun- 
ter, the manual worker, whose work 
is usually one-sided, in that some 
muscles are overworked while others 
are neglected, and workers whose em- 
ployment is of a tedious or monotonous 
character—all of these need body- 
building, diversified exercise. 

By improving your body —you im- 
prove your BRAIN. By improving your 
brain — you increase your SALARY. 


If you have lost 
your PUNCH, 
your GRIP,. 
your GRIT, 

you can get them back at 


Only through exercise is strength obtained 
and thru strength comes perfect health. 


Duncan’s Gymnasium-----for Men and Boys 


Classes: Seven Dollars per Month 


MEN ARE INVITED TO CALL AND SEE CLASS WORK 


October, 1915. 


“President Hibben of Princeton says 
that the great fault of student life is the 
tendency to procrastinate. “There is a bare 
possibility that some collegians learned that 
trick before they ever thought of going to 


college-—The Congregationalist. 


A VACATION LETTER. 


Small boys who are away from home 
naturally try to write about their good 
times. One little boy who was visiting 
on his grandfather’s farm sent his mother, 
according to the Chicago News, the follow- 
ing letter: 

“Dear Mother:—I am having an awful 


ee 
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Pomona College 
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James Arnold Blaisdell, D.D., President. 
Located at Claremont, California, 30 miles 
from Los Angeles. Offers its educational 
privileges to the people of Hawaii. 


THE LARGEST INSTITUTION WEST OF 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


devoted to exclusively collegiate work. Its 
standards of scholarship have nation-wide 
recognition. Broadly Christian, coeduca- 
tional. Its faculty of 45 represent leading 
universities and colleges. 


‘For catalog and descriptive bulletins ad- 
dress The Secretary. 
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YOKOHAMA 
ae C/E 
BANK LTD 


General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 


CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT STS. 
S. AWOKI, Manager. 
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a CONTRACTOR AND a 
BUILDER : 
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602 Beretania St. Tel. 3236. : 
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Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 


HONOLULU 


SAN FRANCISCO 


- Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 
ivers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 
Coffee, Garden Truck, etc. 
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good time, and have seen lots of animals 
and an accident. It was an exciting acci- 
dent. You know Bill Hitchcock, the 
hired man’s neck? Well, he fell in the 
creek up to it yesterday. Your loving son, 
Jim.” 
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PEACE HYMN. 


These things shall be! A loftier race 
Than e’er the world hath known shall 
rise 
With flame of freedom in their souls 
And light of knowledge in their eyes. 


They shall be gentle, brave and strong 
To spill no drop of blood, but dare 
All that may plant man’s lordship firm, 
On earth, and fire, and sea, and air. 


Nation with nation, land with land, 
Unarmed shall live as comrades free; 

In every heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity. 


New arts shall bloom of loftier mold, 
And mightier music thrill the skies, 
And every life shall be a song, 
When all the earth is paradise. 
—JoHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
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Among all the businesses of the country, 
moving pictures rank second in revenue. 
Among all the education plants of the 
country, moving picture theatres are to be 
counted, and their influence measured. 
Schools and churches have installed ma- 
chines, and the business, great as it is, is 
growing. 

It behooves parents and teachers to know 
what lessons the films are teaching, lessons 
that reach both old and young. Are they 
lessons in kindness or cruelty? Lessons 
in peace or violence? Is their humor good 
humor or mean jokes and_horseplay? 
Eternal vigilance is the price of safety. 

More than eighty per cent of the moving 
pictures of the United States are made in 
California. Therefore California may be 
said to be an education center of national 
importance. It is encouraging to note the 
rising demand for high-class films, and the 
effort on the part of the makers to meet 
the demand. But people should be awake 


' to the dangers of many pictures now being 


thrown on the screen, and the dangers of 
the glaring posters at the doors of the 
theatres. 

Standing in front of a theatre poster, an 
eight-year-old boy was overheard saying to 
his small companion: “That’s the way to 
hold your gun, Jimmy, when you want to 
kill anybody.” — Western Humane Press 
Committee. 
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With the recent completion of its new 
Bible Institute, Los Angeles has added 
one more claim to its long list of superla- 
tives. Representing an investment of a 
million and a half dollars and towering 
thirteen stories, the great structure is said 
to be not only the largest of its kind in 
the United States, but the world. 

Whatever truth there may be in the 
claim, it is certain that there is just cause 
for pride on the part of the builders. The 
frontage is two hundred and forty feet 
and the depth one hundred and sixty-five 
feet. A Spanish and Moorish touch is 
given to the architecture. 

The great auditorium is the central edi- 
fice, linking the two lofty pylons, which 
represent many-storied dormitories for men 
and women. ‘The arches open with a vesti- 
bule one hundred and twelve feet long, 
thirty-four feet wide and thirty feet high. 
The auditorium, with its balconies, has a 
seating capacity of four thousand five hun- 
dred and sixty-four. 

The basement under the men’s dormi- 
tory is devoted to the business of the school, 


Cable Address “Quino,’ Honolulu 
Telephone 1444 


E. W. QUINN 


Modern Plumbing 


Plumbing Supplies and Bath Room, 
Gas Fitting, Hot Water Heat- 
ing, Tiling and Sheet 
Metal Work. 


Sole Agent for Lorain Steel Stoves 
and Ranges. 


28-34-42 Pauahi Street, 
HONOLULUR hb. He 


McCHESNEY 
COFFEE CO. 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 


—t te 
oe 


16) Meek G HeAWNetes Sel Re Boba 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS OF ART 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


CHINA STOVES 
GLASSWARE REFRIGERATORS 
SILVERWARE KITCHEN 
CUTLERY UTENSILS 


For a quarter of a century W. W. 
Dimond & Co. Ltd., has been acknowl- 
edged THE HOUSE OF HOUSE- 
WARE. We are “specialists” in our 
lines. Our friends will attest to our 
efficient service. 


W.W. DIMOND & O0., Ltd. 


“The House of Housewares” 


53-65 King Street, Honolulu. 


Tel. 1467. P. O. Box 602 


D. J. CASHMAN 
Tents and Awnings. 


Old Clock Tower Bldg. 


Fort St., nr. Allen. Honolulu, T. H. 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 


Young P»!ding, next the Cable Office 
Silks, 

: ; Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 
Wood Fangs, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store In 
the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
Packed for 
mailing. 


YOUNG BUILDING. 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
. IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Hono.u.u, T. H. 
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and under the women’s dormitory is the 
printing plant, which is expected to be the 
source of considerable revenue. 

On the first floor of the north wing are 
the executive offices for the women stu- 
dents and the book store. 

The dormitories. contain a total of six 
hundred and eighty-three rooms, comfort- 
ably furnished. 

In the upper floors are club and lounging 
rooms, and in the basement is a large cafe- 
teria. 

The annual income is expected to reach 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
two-thirds of which will be received from 
the dormitories. 

The Institute is interdenominational, 
and has for its purpose the qualifying of 
men and women for service by the study 
of the Bible. It was organized in 1906 
by the Rev. IT. C. Horton, who is now the 
general superintendent. There is no charge 
for tuition. “The present magnificent home 
was begun in 1912.—Morris M. Rathbun, 
in the Advance. 

Se ae ae 

A recent press dispatch from San Fran- 
cisco read: 

“An English Bible is to be presented to 
the Mikado as a birthday gift from the 
four thousand Japanese in California who 
are members of the various Christian 
churches. It is stated that the Mikado 
has been consulted and has expressed his 
willingness to accept the gift.” 

& 

It is impossible to commit oneself to 
the programs of peace without a clear un- 
derstanding of their meaning and purpose 
with reference to the issue of the present 
war. It is in this connection that Presi- 
dent Emeritus Eliot has done a service in 
declaring that to expect a valid peace is 
to take the side of the forces whose suc- 
cess will achieve those things which make 
peace genuine and durable. Long ago 
Jeremiah showed how idle, and worse, it 
was to cry “Peace, peace, when there is no 
peace.” ‘The way to work for peace is to 
work for the cause which means real peace. 
A mere suspension of hostilities, a stoppage 
of combat, is no more peace than a physi- 
cian’s stopping of pain is a cure of the dis- 
ease which causes the pain. Peace meas- 
ures that we should apply to ourselves 
could not be applied to the nations now at 
war. They would prevent a war, but they 
could never stop one. 

EVENTS. 
August. 

1. W. G. Hall elected president of Catton, 
Neill & Co., succeeding Robert Catton who re- 
turns to Scotland................. Press despatch quotes 


October, 1915. 


Y. Yamamoto 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


Portraits a specialty. 
Artistic mounts and tone effects. 


4 N. Hotel St., cor: Nuuanu. 


C.J. DAY & CO. 


FINE..GRO@E Rhee 


Old Kona Coffee, Taylor Brothers’ 
Tasmanian Jam and Finest Kuren- 
watte Ceylon Tea. 


P. O. Box 678. 


Phone 344] 


Kukui Jewelry Mounted 
in 14 Karat Gold 


LATEST DESIGNS 
IN SOUVENIR SPOONS 


Vierra Jewelry Co., 


LIMITED 
113 Hotel St. 


Cunha Music 
Company 


SHEET MUSIC 
UKULELES 


Victor Talking Machines 
and Records 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


78S. King St. P. O. Box 13u4 
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Palin Palin alse 


SIAR 


ation Palin alien 


Telephone 1491. 177 King St. 


J. ABADIE’S 


? FRENCH 
¢ LAUNDRY 


Branch office Union St. 
Tel. 2919 


PIRSA ARIS ARIAT 


PEI IRE OEE. 


a OP | - 


Why be annoyed by leaking closets? 
Install a 


DOUGLAS GUARANTEED 
CLOSET 


Thereby reducing waste of water. 


Plumbing 

& Sheet Metal 
Work promptly 
attended to. 


E. R. BATH. 
HHRHBHHHBHHEEHE Sg 


Coyne Furniture Go., Ltd. 


1053 to 1059 BISHOP ST. 
Alexander Young Building. 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 


SIDEBOARDS, 
BOX COUCHES. 
MATTRESSES, Etc. 


Upholstering and Repairing. 


TONG © 
Style 
S A N G Clothes 
Made 
P to Ord 
Tailor fe hen 
and 
Guaranteed 
22 HOTEL STREET to Fi 
o Fit. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 
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Chas. A. Cottrill, former collector of internal 
revenue at this port, now at former home in 
Ohio, as saying Hawaii’s solution of race prob- 
lem will influence the world; high compliments 
paid to oriental patriotism. 

4, A. M. Brown relieves J. W. Cathcart as 
city attorney. 

5. Pacific Mail agency in Honolulu publishes 
notice of withdrawal of ships; S. S. Manchuria 
will be last vessel here under American reg- 
istry. e 

6. Carnival poster designed by Francis Josef 
Catton is adopted by committee; will be repro- 
duced in three colors........ As a result of protest, 
A. P. Taylor, acting secretary of Promotion 
Committee, writes to authorities at Exposition to 
suppress Hawaiian hula dance; barker said to 
be obnoxious and performance yulgar in ex- 
treme. 

7. Henry W. Taft, brother of former presi- 
dent, visits Honolulu and unexpectedly becomes 
guest of Dr. Doremus Scudder, a former class- 
mate, at Yale. Is accompanied by wife and son. 

8. Historic hunting lodge of King Kalakaua to 
be renovated for U. S. Army Country Club at 
Schofield. 

10. Eclipse of sun is observed in Honolulu for 
over two hours. 

12. Steel pontoons for raising F-4 arrive from 
San Francisco; hopes of raising sunken sub- 
marine revived. 

14. Despatch from San Francisco brings news 
of sale of Pacific Mail boats; steamers Man- 
churia, Mongolia, Korea, Siberia and China dis- 
posed of to Atlantic Transport Co. of West 
Wine iar. Hon. W. L. Whitney reappointed 
second judge of the Third Circuit. 

16. Board of Directors of Associated Chari- 
ties takes formal cognizance of bequest of $25,- 
000 from estate of the late Wm. G. Irwin....New 
irrigating system at Lihue, Kauai, supplies plan- 
tation with 100,000,000 gallons of water daily. 

18. Overwhelming majority in Chamber of 
Commerce lays on table resolution of its presi- 
dent, F. L. Waldron, that Congress be petitioned 
to amend the coastwise navigation laws until 
relief be in sight. Governor declares resolu- 
tion “un-American” and suggests that local 
capital should end passenger congestion. 

20. Madam Melba arrives from Australia 
and will give two concerts; tells interviewer 
she raised in benefit concerts $152,500,000 to 
help Allies. 

25. Plans for modern theatre with seating ca- 
pacity of 1,623 announced; main entrance of re- 
inforced concrete structure will be off Fort St. 

26. Three men fatally burned in explosion at 
Standard Oil Co.’s tanks. 

27. Superintendent of Public Works Forbes 
leaves in hands of Outdoor Circle plans for 
beautification of new Manoa-Tantalus drive- 
way. New road to be made most beautiful in 
islands. 

29. Submarine F-4, which sank in Honolulu 
harbor March 25, brought to surface by steel 
pontoons. This method of raising decided upon 
after many plans fail......... H. Hackfeld & Co. is 
looted by trusted employees; thousands of dol- 
lars involved in plunder of merchandise de- 
partment. 
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Che Sweet Shop 


On Hotel St. furnishes the best meals 

in town at modest prices. 

Both Cafeteria and ala Carte service. 
HOME MADE CANDIES and 
ICE CREAM our Specialty. 

See us for Catering. 


THE SWEET SHOP 


On Fort St. an exclusive ice cream 

parlor and Candy Store. 

Dainty Luncheonettes served all day 

and evening. Hot and Cold Drinks. 
Try us and you will be pleased. 
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Tel. 2478. Box 951 


CITY MILL 
COT ey) 


Established 1899. 
CONTRACTORS. 


Large Importations of Lumber Constantly 
Received. 


Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 


LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN, 
HARDWARE. 


H. Hackfeld & Co., Ltd. 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


IMPORTERS OF GENERAL. 
MERCHANDISE 


Agents for Pacific Mail S. S. Co, American- 
Hawaiian S. S. Co., and all principal 
Trans-Atlantic Liners, 


MAIN OFFICE, HONOLULU, T. H. . 
New York Office - - - - 82 Wall St. 
San Francisco Office - 310 Sansome St. 


Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


NIPPU JIJI CO., LTD. 


We make a specialty of Book- 
binding and Job Printing. 

Consult us about prices. 
We print the enterprising Jap- 
anese newspaper. 


Afternoon Edition Daily. 
Hotel St., nr Nuuanu, Honolulu, T. H. 
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Cook With Gas 


ITS CLEANEST, 
COOLEST AND 
BEST. 


Our ranges and plates are 
of the most up-to-date 
models. 

Honolulu Gas Co. 
Cor. Alakea and Bere- 


tania Streets. 
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) 
W. W. AHANA & 60., Ltd 
} MERCHANT 
f TAILORS ( 
Clothes Cleaned and Repaired. ; 
62 King Street. { 
Phone 2525. P. O. Box 986 { 
f 
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BIG BARGAINS IN NARROW SHOES FOR 
WOMEN. 


W. L. Douglas 
Shoes for men, 
and the equal- 
ly famous 
SOROSIS 
make for 
women. 
Popular Styles 
for Children. 


EeAYAU 
SHORYCO: 
1005 Nuuanu 


J] M. WHITNEY, MD. D.DS. 
"DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street - - - - Boston Building 


Just 


HATS 


FUKURODA 


28 Hotel street 
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31. Preliminary inspection of middle and 
after compartments of F-4 hulk fails to reveal 
bodies of victims......... Hon. George W. Guthrie, 
ambassador to Japan, arrives on S. S. Mongolia, 
and is feted by Hawaiian Chapter of the Sons 
of the American Revolution........ Mary P. Win- 
nie named associate principal of Punahou Prep; 
honor conferred of long and 
faithful service........ John A. Palmer, deputy tax 
assessor of Honolulu, studies shipping situation 
while in San Francisco and in letter to Pro- 


in recognition 


motion Committee advises against demand for 
suspension of coastwise law; thinks Hill steam- 
er will relieve situation.............. Lydia Bingham 
Coan, daughter of late Hiram Bingham, dies at 
age of eighty. 

September. 


1. Careful inspection of interior of submarine 
F-4 establishes the fact that only bones of vic- 
tims remain; one skeleton identified by dental 
work in skull. 


2. Queen Liliuokalani, 77 years old, holds 
public reception at Washington Place........... City 
manager plan recommended for adoption by 
charter revision convention at meeting. of the 
Municipal Research Club......... Former residents 
of Washington and Oregon gather at Outrigger 
Club to discuss plans for entertainment of 
Royal Rosarians of Oregon who will come in a 
body for a visit during the 1916 Carnival. 

3. Nine more skeletons recovered from F-4, 
but only one identified by examining board. 

6. Byron R. Newton, first assistant secretary 
of the treasury, arrives to look into federal site, 
quarantine wharf and new federal building at 
Hilo; says federal building in Honolulu will be 
rushed........ Mrs. Howard Spaulding, Jr., “$30,- 
000,000 bride”, arrives with husband for visit. 

7. Ed. Towse, back from Mainland, says Hill 
S. S. line anxious to put Great Northern on 
Manager 
route to look over situation. 


Honolulu run; General Stone en- 

8. Rapid Transit & Land Co. announces mo- 
tor bus service to extend urban transportation 
system. 

9, Eight coffins bearing bones of F-4 victims 
shipped to Mainland; four contained bodies of 
identified consigned to relatives; others sent to 
Arlington National Cemetery at Washington. 
Official life of Honolulu represented in large 
numbers at funeral services at Naval Station 
prior to sailing of vessel. 

10. Dr. Paul Reinsch, American minister to 
China, and S. Asano, president of Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha, guests of honor at Pan-Pacific luncheon; 
Dr. Reinsch declares in address that China 
wants Republic and will not accept Monarchy 
at hands of Yuan Shi-Kai. 

13. Punahou school begins seventy-fifth year, 
and all public schools of territory are opened 
with over-flow attendance.......... Committee from 
Outdoor Circle calls upon Byron R. Newton, 
first assistant secretary of the treasury, to urge 
selection of Irwin site for federal building. 

16. Failing in securing a guarantee of freight, 
C. E. Stone, general trafic manager of the Hill 
S. S. Co. departs for coast; cannot promise 
Great Northern for Honolulu run, but liner 
may yet be secured. 


October, 1915." 


“If Christ belongs to humanity, to the 
whole of mankind of every race, surely the 
need of the world, lying in darkness, must 
press upon every Christian society.”—T. R. 
Glover. 


WING WO TAI & CO. 


IVORY, EMBROIDERIES, SILKS AND 
ORIENTAL FANCY GOODS. 


941 NUUANU ST. 
Telephone 1020. P. O. Box 945 


M. OHTA, PLANING MILL 
Carpenter 


Contractor, Builder and Painter 


No. 636 Hotel Street, near Alapai Street. 
Telephone 2642. 
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Silva's 
ogge©ry” 
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CLOTHING and 
MEN'S: 
FURNISHINGS 
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The Up-to-Dateness 
of the Stock is our 
Special Pride 
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OrornnAmonomonaman 


sights 


and scenes ~-- and thus have a 
pleasing “Illustrated Diary of 
My Honolulu Visit.” 


Honolulu Photo Supply Co. 
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ial a 
al Love’s Bakery = The von HAMM-YOUNG 
. —_—— CO Company, Limited. 
| & 
7 z Honolulu and Hilo. 
. Bread and Cakes § onolulu and Hilo 
a 193] 
= 1134 Nuuanu St. a Agents for Packards, Cadillacs 
| PROMPT DELIVERY TO x Buicks and Hupmobiles. 
a ALL PARTS OF THE CITY. E | United States Tires and a complete 
= leptons 1431 2 line of automobile accessories. 
| | 
BHEREBEHERHHEHEHHSEHE Ss 
; Hawaiian TrustCa. 
Outing Shoes er 


Fire, Marine, Life and 
Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ 
Liebility, and Burglary (# 
Insurance. ie 
923 FORT. STREET, 
Safe Deposit Bullding. 


White Buck with Rubber Soles 
$5.00. 


Manufacturer’s 
Shoe Store 


1051 Fort. 


ALLEN & ROBINSON 


LIMITED. 


rracr, SUSPLY CO., Ltd. 
Lumber and Building Material, 


Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, 
Etc. 


DEALERS IN TYPEWRITERS, 
FILING CABINETS, 
BLANK Books and 
OFFICE STATIONERY. 
Honolulu 


55 Queen Street 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


Es & COOKE, Ltd. 


CAPITAL, $500,000, 


LUMBER, 
BUILDING CECIL BROWN, Pres. 
MATERIALS, G. P. CASTLE, 


WALL PAPERS, 
MIXED PAINTS, 
Etc., Etc. 


Honolulu, T. H. 
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Consolidated Soda 


Water Works Co. 
LIMITED. 


Telephone 2171. 

Works Fort Street 
FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 
Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 

DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


Japanese 
Bazaar 


FF 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF 
ORIENTAL GOODS 


IN DHE. CLTY. 
eS 
PHONE 1470. FORT ST. 


Opposite Catholic Church. 


Regal Shoes 


—Fitted accurately 
by the Famous 
“FOOTOGRAPH” 
system— 
Give that long wear which 
makes their cost so little. 


Regal Shoe Store 


Pantheon Bldg. Fort & Hotel 


The First National Bank of Hawail 


AT HONOLULU. 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $269,000 


DIRECTORATE: 
M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. 
G. N. WILCOX, 


L. T. Peck, V.P. & Cashier 
H. M. von HOLT. 


United States Government Depositary 


GENERAL BANKING.—Issues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit, Travel- 
ers’ Cheques, and Cable Transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS 


INVITED 
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The Baldwin Yational Payk 
of Kahului 


Kahului, Maui, T. H. 


If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. * 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. #* 
Banking by mail, 4% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAII, Ltd. 


Honolulu 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


PIANOS, VICTOR TALKING MACHINES 
AND RECORDS, 


We are sole 
agents for the 
Weber, 
Chickering, 
Kroeger and 
Kreiter Pianos; 
also the cdém- 
plete line o* 
Aeolian Pianola 
Pianos 


EDO BATES SON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 
HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
ameled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


Prices from $450.00 up. 


WE HAVE A COMPLETE LINE OF 
RENTAL PIANOS. 


Bergstrom Music Co. 


1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu. 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 


SCOT TISSUE 


PAPER 
TOWELS 


IN ROLLS 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


A soft clean towel for everybody at 


Special Attention Given to Mail Orders. 


every wash 


150 Towels for 50 Cents 


Also paper cups. 


DRINK 


“Cascade” 
Ginger 
Ale 


Safest and best for 
public gatherings. 


Sole Agents for the Territory 


American-Hawaiian Paper 
CO., Ltd. 


HONOLULU 
GEO. G. GUILD, Pres. and Mer. 


Rycroft & Artic Soda Wks., Ltd. 


Sole Agents. 


Telephone 2270. 


October, 1915. 


be BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission A gts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—E. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; E. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
Cc. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R, Carter, A. 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


We Are Agents 


for ““Knox’’ Ladies’ Hats. 
‘““Modart” Front-lacing Corset. 


‘“‘Nemo” and “R & G”’ Corsets, 


““Butterick”’ Patterns, ‘“Delinea- 


tor’ and all the ““Butterick’’ Pub- 
lications. 


N. 5. Sachs Dry Goots Co., Lid. 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 
Phone 1165. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, Ist vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 3rd vice-presi- 
dent; John Guild, Secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
G. N. Wilcox, F. C. Atherton. 


Henry H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2255. 
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SEE LOVE We are Sole Agents MONUMENTS 
for the 
REXALL OF GRANITE, NATIVE STONE 
IN THE REMEDIES OR ENDURING BRONZE. 
. Any material in fact, known to the 


each one is sold under 


He trade. 
opp. Union Grill, when you want your dad positive gudrantee. We will be glad to submit designs 
Furniture, Piano moved, or your baggage and talk prices. 


auended to. ITY TRANSFER CQ. | Benson, Smith & Co.,Ltd. J. C. AXTELL 


The REXALL Store Pe ©. Box 662 1048 Alakea St. 


Phone 1281. JAS. H. LOVE. 
e 
| PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO. GOODYEAR TIRES 
| oni For Automobiles, Motortrucks, 
Be °9 | ce : 
Motorcycles and Bicyles. 
I 7 | Hote! Street. re 99 
LIMITED | Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. MONOGRAM 
} OILS AND GREASES 
LEADING JEWELERS. “Nature’s perfect lubricant” 
Js Ft yt 
HONOLULU CYCLERY CO. VULCANIZING 
Wholesale and Retail 
GOLD anp BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUNDRIES, MOTOR ial Pru ive taall cote mas 
CYCLE SUPPLIES, VELOCIPEDES, erchant an akea Streets. 
SILVERSMITHS. GO CARTS AND TRICYCLES. aan alanis Telephone 4688 
re Telephone 2518 180 S. King St. ey eines 
Honolulu, T. H. Waialua Branch, Tel. 968 “At Ye Sign of Ye Free Air.” 


1042-1050 FORT ST. 


HONOLULU. 
J. Hopp & Company | 
Hl Onotutd Hon Works Gompany Cabinetmakers and Upholsterers : 
Engineers, Builders of Sugar ele Rugs and Curtains we : 
Machinery : 
is 


C. Hedemann, Manager. Telephone 211 Honolulu, 1 Pea 


Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Ce., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Coa. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Ce. ONO U U C OO OT OYS, Les 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted KK 
Pipe, Steam Bollers. Ocean View, Kaimuki. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. Fy 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing >< 
Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 

Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 
Hamilton+Corliss Engines, Lillle Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
ecelsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


g 
LAne 


Military Organization. Seventy resident cadets. Campus of eighteen acres. 
Preparatory, Grammar and High School Departments. 


Address: L. G. BLACKMAN, Principal. P. O. Box 502, Honolulu. 


Sunday School Supplies. 
Bibles and Testaments in Chinese, Hawaiian Board Book Rooms Reward: Cards. 
English, Hawaiian, Japanese, Portu- Corner Merchant and Alakea Mottoes. Condolence Cards, ete. 
guese, Russian and Spanish. Foe: es’ Sarge gta CB Pines it.cold 
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Manufacturing Co. 


A .MODEL.. FAGTORY': I Nei eae 
HEART OF THE TENEMENTS 


Operated under almost ideal conditions, this institution has 
demonstrated its worth in the community. It puts girls on 
the high road to respectability. It pays a living wage. It 
teaches a useful trade. 


VALUE RECEIVED 


Expert cutting and painstaking labor preclude dissatisfac- 
tion. Overalls a specialty. Pajamas, Denim Pants and Bloomers, Middies, White Suits, etc. Special attention to indi- 
vidual orders. Stock up for the kiddie’s school year. 

Orders for sheets and pillowcases solicited. Hemstitching of all kinds. 
Flags, any size or pattern, in quantities. Aprons and Caps for canneries. 


Parcel Post Orders promptly filled: 


Write or call at the factory, Queen Street and Mission Lane, next door to Kakaako Mission. 
E. D. SCHNOOR, ManaceEr TELEPHONE 3536 
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& e @ 
A New Eight-Cylinder Cadillac 
APNG 2 SS 
The new Eight-Cylinder Cadillac is ushered in on It succeeds a car which many thousands of people 
the heels of the most. impressive success ever recorded believe to have been the best car which the world had 
in the motor car industry. yet produced. 
It follows a car which has entrenched itself in a posi- The new Cadillac is the fruit of experience, acquired 
tive position of pre-eminence. in the building of 13,000 V-type Eights, and of their 
The whole country now knows that the number of service in the hands of 13,000 users. 
cars which are even candidates for comparison with the We believe that in this new car the V-type engine 
Cadillac, has been narrowed down until they can be is developed to a point of excellence which even the 
_ counted on the fingers of one hand. most conscientious effort to equal, cannot reach in many 
The country no longer asks if the Cadillac is as fine and many a day. 


a car as some other; but inquires, instead, what other 
cars compare with the Cadillac——and how. 

If public opinion could be translated into a few sim- 
ple words, it would doubtless result in the statement 
that there never has been a motor car equal to the 
Cadillac Eight,—either in performance or in stability. 

It is this kind of a car—this one example of V-type 
efficiency, demonstrated by a year’s experience—which : 5, 
the new Cadillac succeeds. = SS 


== 


FIVE AND SEVEN-PASSENGER TOURING CARS, $2300.00 F. O. B. HONOLULU. 
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Kohala Waking Up 
Film Exchange | 


Kohala’s Seminary 


Oahu’s: Model Prison 
A Wise Movement 


“QUO VADIS” 


By D. L. Withington 


[See Article on Page 242] 
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SANG LOY 


MERCHANT TAILOR 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
JAN, King St., nr. Nuwanu P, O. Box 826 


Henry 
Waterhouse 
Trust Co., 


Ltd. 


4 | — A®toa Insurance Company, (Mire, Life, Marine 
CASTL EK & Cook E, Lrp. and Automobile) 
National Fire Insurance Co, 
<a Citizens Insurance Company 
London Assurance Corporation 


Sugar Factors, Insurance and Machinery Agents 
Fulton lron Works of St, Louis, 


Shipping Agents Representing Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Greens Fuel Economizer Company 
oe ot st Ewa Plantation Company, Ohas, C. Moore & Co,, Engineers 
Waialua Agricnitoral Co,, Ltd. : 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd, Matson Navigation Co, 
| Kohala Sugar Company, Toyo Kisen Kaisha : 
Real State Wahiawa Water Go,, Ltd. New Engiand Mutual Life Insurance Company. | 
| Oahu Coll ege ISHOP COMPANY, 
ut pera BANKERS. 
Arthur EF. Griffiths, A. B., President. . 
( ae gee ) HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, 
Established in 1858. 


Stocks and 
Bonds 


PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Transact a General Banking and BExchange 
Offer complete College Preparatory Business. Loans made on approved security. 


a . k Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
Work, together with Special Com ed. Deposits received on current account 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. subject to check 

e - 

For Catalogue, address Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
aT ‘ ° JONATHAN SHAW, tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
FA re if ife Business Agent, and Insurance Department, doing.a Life, 

, , Fire and Marine business on most favorable 

B d ] O Oahu College wea Honolulu, H. T. terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 

_ Bond and Auto | : Se 
THEO. H. DAVIES & CO., LTD, 


NORCO CNG OOD O ON ONC OC OTN@O® 


/ nsuvrance | Honolulu and Hilo, Hawail, T. H, : 
| SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. i 


DIDI IEEE ED 


BUBUBY 


Chas, Brewer & Co.'s Boston Line of Sailing 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- Have Your ke 
rine Insurance Co,, Ltd.; Union Marine In- ‘e 
SPECIAL ATTENTION surance Co,, Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; . NS 
| ce series s RSE ER, | Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co,, London Calling Cards 5 
GIVEN TO ESTATES, | Guarantee and Accident Co. = 
| INVESTMENTS AND Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, } and 3 


SECURITIES OF | Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian 8, re 
ALL KINDS / $$, Co, Chargeurs Reunis, ® . ‘ ‘e . 
| bem SOLE Agents Pearl City Fruit Co, 3 [nvitations x ‘ 
Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawali- [2 ‘e : 
| st ans ae Brands of Canned FEAIDOISE: K ENGRAVED re 
San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 2 ‘e { 
Cable address, “Draco, e by ‘s , 
Safe Deposit The : : 
. . " = KX S| 
Boxes B. F. Dillingham Co. : Wall& Dougherty : 
LIMITED. iS © 
; i &§ 
Financial, Insurance and Commission [8 . 5 
| Avents. R Crane's . 
nin / = : ‘a 
}/ Fort & Merchant }) stanceNwALp BUILDING. Linen Lawn : 
Hy _ 2 The Correct Writing © @ 
) Streets ° Honolulu Cable Address: “Dilpax.” \ > Paper ee S 
) 4§, Codes: Liebers, Western Union, A. B.C. |S % 
| | | P. 0. Box 446. R : 
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THE FRIEND 


Published monthly at the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms, Honolulu, T. H. 


Subscription price - - $1.00 per year 


Address business. letters 
checks, etc., payable to 


THEODORE RICHARDS, 


Business Manager of The Friend, 
P. O. Box 489. 


Miss E. V. Warinner, 
Associate Bus. Mgr. 


and make 


All communications of a literary char- 
acter should be addressed to THE 
FRIEND, Honolulu, T. H., and must reach 
the Board Rooms by the 24th of the 
month. 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS: 
DOREMUS SCUDDER..... Editor-in-Chief 


Frank S. Scudder....... Managing Editor 


Orramel H. Gulick Theodore Richards 
Paul Super. Miss E. V. Warinner 
A. A. Ebersole Vaughan MacCaughey 
Wm. D. Westervelt Walter F. Frear 


Entered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Hawaii, 
as sccond class matter, under act of Oongress 
of March 8, 1879. 


KOHALA WAKING UP. 


T took a nasty murder to arouse Kohala, 
but if the district once gets wide awake 
enuf to save her girls from worse than kill- 
ing the whole Territory may have cause to 
thank God. Not that Kohala is more de- 
_ praved than other sections of Hawaii, 
but 


that if a single district senses 
the stagnation of life in our rural 
‘population and waxes sufficiently  red- 


hot to combat it with health-giving forces 
other equally sodden communities may be 
incited to follow the good example. Joy 
rides paid for by sacrifice of womanhood, 
promiscuous dances that end in debauching 
girls and movies that stir bad passions and 
stimulate to crime are three of the curses of 
life in this Territory. They will not be 
counteracted by preaching tho a hundred 
Billy Sundays were turned loose over the 
Islands. These evils originate in healthy 
instincts for which right social satisfaction 
is not provided. Kohala senses that fact 
today and The Midget voices the conviction 
that until this antidote is provided the 
poison will not be gotten rid of. The 
plantations have done much for their work- 
men, but they have not done enuf. It is 


time to banish the isolated camp and con- 
centrate the laborers in villages where 
healthful community life may be promoted. 
In such centers it will be possible to follow 
The Midget’s advice and establish Y. M. 
C. A’s to furnish the men with healthful 
social relaxation. As this enterprising little 
paper points out, the ordinary Y. M. C. A. 
program will not suffice, for the dance hall 
can be fought only by providing a healthful 
substitute therefor in properly supervised 
meeting places where both sexes may come 
and find the social recreation which they 
crave. As the first generation of immigrant 
merges into the second it will be found ab- 
solutely essential to community welfare to 
develop some such means of meeting the 
alarming conditions disclosed in Kohala and 
prevalent elsewhere in Hawaii. It is to be 
hoped that the plantations in that district 
will heed Editor Cowan’s sane advice and 
will take the lead in making the experiment 
which he suggests. For it will be eagerly 
watched by all the other plantations’in the 
Territory, and if it prove successful it is 
likely to be widely adopted. 


FILM EXCHANGE. 
The second demand voiced by The Mid- 


get is for movies that shall teach lessons 
which the people need, and thus elevate 
those whom they attract instead of pander- 
ing to mere love of the sensational. Here 
already a far-reaching proposition has been 
quietly talked over by the friends of social 
betterment in Hawaii, tho nothing positive 
has as yet resulted. “The scheme contem- 
plates nothing less than the organization of 
all healthful agencies in the Territory for 
furnishing to the people the most educative, 
inspiring, and morally helpful moving pic- 
ture exhibitions that can be arranged. These 
agencies should include plantations, schools 
and churches. “The plan proposes the es- 
tablishment of a central film exchange in 
Honolulu to purchase when possible, and 
hire where ownership is not feasible, the 
very best films obtainable and to supervise 
their circulation from district to district. A 
second feature is the building up of a cir- 
cuit for the exhibition of these films, cover- 
ing the entire islands. Wherever churches 
and school houses are made available—a 
likelihood possible only in the larger 


centers — they should be given the privilege 
of use of the pay- 
ment of charges for carriage and mainten- 
damages. A 
part of the plan would expect the mae 
planta- 
The cost of the maintenance 
of the film exchange and the purchase of 
films would be met by a fund to be 
by subscription. To this the plantations 
should be generous contributors. Perhaps 
nothing else in the line of social uplift 
work in Hawaii would promise larger re- 
turns than the wise carrying out of some 
such plan as this. By securing the right sort 
of films our immigrant population may be 
taught the social and religious customs 
ideals of country. The 
ment for training American-born children 
of foreigners to become loyal public-spirited 
citizens is just beginning to gain power. 
Reports from Maui and Hawaii show that 
the psychological moment for work of this 
nature has come. No better aid than the 
project above outlined can well be devised 
for teaching our young people what the true 
American spirit is. Moral and 
ideals set forth in appropriate pictures have 
proved of such value on the mainland that 
films to meet the demand are being manu- 
factured in steadily enlarging numbers. 
Many of these are purchasable at reason- 
able prices. Others may be rented. Is it 
not time for our public spirited people to 
xet busy now when money is abundant and 
thoroly equip Hawaii for this much needed 
educational campaign ? 


KOHALA’S SEMINARY. 


Before we leave the subject of Kohala, 
its Girls’ School demands a word. The 
Seminary in that district is one of the no- 
table bequests of the early missionary era 
to our day. For forty-two years this insti- 
tution has gathered girls from all over Ha- 
wail Island, given them under normal 
Christian influences careful instruction in 
the fundamentals of education, in simple arts 
and in home making and has sent them into 
the world to live useful honest lives. A 
goodly proportion of the graduates have 
done notable work in the community. The 
main object of the school has been to stimu- 
late to the development of Christian char- 


free films upon 


ance of a deposit to cover 


of exhibition centers in the larger 
tion camps. 


raised 


and our move- 


religious. 
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acter and this object has been measurably 
attained. The tragic death of sixteen- 
year-old Harriet Kunane who fought for 
her virtue at the cost of her life, tells the 
story of what this school is doing today for 
its pupils. ‘Thirty years ago the present 
main building was erected. It has served 
its purpose well, but it is utterly inadequate 
to the demands of the work now being done. 
It is unsanitary, poorly lighted, inconven- 
ient, overcrowded and entirely out of date. 
Hence the Trustees of Kohala have issued 
a call for a new building. It will cost 
$40,000. In the present state of Terri- 
torial finances that sum ought to be raised 
in no time. It ought to be subscribed 
twice over so that there might be $40,000 
put at interest to run the plant. Nothing 
better could happen to Hawaii than a 
movement adequately to endow the four 
missionary educational institutions which 
have done so much for the youth of the 
past and are today accomplishing more than 
ever before in grappling with the evils that 
beset boys and girls in our Island communi- 
ties and in equipping them to live Christian 


lives. The four schools are Kohala and 
Maunaolu Seminaries, Hilo Boarding 


School and the Mid-Pacific Institute. It 
would certainly be a great and notable 
achievement if a large share of the extra 
wealth which has come to Hawaii because 
of the European war could as a splendid 
use of such blood money be consecrated to 
the cause of educating the youth of the Ter- 
ritory in developing character planned to 
accord with the Spirit of the Prince of 
Peace. 


OAHU’S MODEL PRISON. 


The entire American nation knows of 
Thomas Mott Osborne and his revolution- 
ary reforms at Sing Sing Prison. But few 
people even in Hawaii know how High 
Sheriff William P. Jarrett has transformed 
Oahu Prison from a penitentiary into a 
character-building school. THE FRIEND is 
all the more glad to pay a well deserved 
tribute to Mr. Jarrett because it criticized 
unfavorably his appointment. His conduct of 
the office of County Sheriff, while an im- 
provement upon that of some of his prede- 
cessors—and by the way, incomparably bet- 
ter than the present incumbent’s record— 
had not been wholly satisfactory and lacked 
the backbone of rigid enforcement of law. 


Hence there did not seem: much hope of an 


advance in prison management, especially 


following Mr. Henry who had instituted a_ 


number of reforms. But Mr. Jarrett has 
proved that he belongs in a class with the 
ablest, most progressive and successful war- 
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dens in the United States. He has human- 
ized the entire institution under his care. 
Men are treated there as men. “They are 
granted all the liberty that can be extended 
to persons in confinement. Squads of them 
unguarded go and come freely to labor 
about the city on various public works under 
fellow prisoners as foremen. One set leaves 
the prison Monday morning for a distant 
mountain camp where one of the great 
scenic roads of the world is under construc- 
tion and returns on Saturday evening. As 
the Warden says, ‘“This prison is practically 
self-governing. Men must have hope and 
employment for the mind as well as for the 
body, and by getting them interested in 
their own welfare and showing them that 
they will be allowed to help themselves, I 
am able to build up a spirit of self-respect 
which when these men leave the prison will 
make them take an interest in the affairs 
of the community in which they live.” ‘The 
self-government of the institution centers in 
an executive committee of twelve, one 
chosen by and from each of the eight prin- 
cipal races represented in the prison, two 
elected at large and two appointed by the 
Warden. It is subdivided into committees 
on general welfare, sports, investigation and 
police. The police committee supervises the 
fifteen prison policemen who have their 
own chief, captain, deputy and three ser- 
geants. The Executive Committee. attends 
to offenders who are given a regular trial, 
are defended by one committee man and 
prosecuted by another. Sentences are re- 
viewed by the Warden. The various sub- 
committees have suggested not a few im- 
provements in the prison, such as paving 
under the eating tables, a music room and a 
sanitary drinking fountain. Sport has a 
share in the men’s lives as well as work. 
Music is made prominent. The prison or- 
chestra and quartet are notable institutions. 
Soon after 7:30 the men retire to their cells 
the inner doors of which are left open for 
ventilation. The food served is excellent, 
is planned to accord with the needs of the 
various races and is eaten to the accompani- 
ment of free conversation. Men are al- 
lowed to use spare time for occupations that 
will bring them in an income, such as 
decorative shell work, horsehair chains, 
bone canes and the like. The religious ser- 
vices of the prison are conducted upon a 
most sensible plan and are very popular 
with the men. The result of all this skilled 
scientific treatment is that the men are 
fitted for normal life and the great majority 
of them return thereto. The excellent 
Prisoners’ Aid Association, of which Mr. 
Samuel W. Robley is chief, works in full 
accord with Warden Jarrett and is able to 
place nearly all of the discharged men in 
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good positions. ‘The record now being 
achieved at Oahu Prison is something of 
which every citizen of Hawaii has a right 
to be proud. 


A WISE MOVEMENT, 


‘That Honolulu needs a moral shakeup is 
apparent to the most casual observer. Its 
police department, its jail management, its 
white slave business, its immoral wide- 
openness, the laxity of its sentiments re- 
garding sexual indulgence, the prevalence 
of gambling leading to large peculations, 
the general apathy of men and women to- 
wards religion, the observance of Sunday 
by many church members as a pleasure day 
rather than for worship and service and the 
readiness to follow’ religious will-o-the« 
wisps are evidence that a genuine spiritual 
awakening is demanded as nothing else in 
the life of our town, Close observers agree 
that things were never at quite so low an 
ebb. Coincidently with this demand the 
churches report deeper interest and greater 
willingness to work for the right sort of a 
revival than has been seen in years. ‘There 
is a hunger for more, a vital religious ex- 
perience. Indications of this have come to 
the surface in many ways. Prayer meetings 
are more numerously attended. The spirit 
of devotion is present at church services. 
Plans for extension of church activities 
have only to be stated in order to meet with 
enthusiastic backing, Central Union 
Church had hardly decided upon a series of 
earnest evangelistic services before Mr. 
William Waterhouse headed from San 
Francisco with an offer to bring hither 
Messrs. John Elward Brown and Professor 
C. P. Curry who for years have been doing 
fine work as evangelists in Southern Cali- 
fornia. ‘The offer was gladly accepted and 
the other English speaking churches of the 
city were invited to co-operate, which they 
were happy to do. It is time for Christians 
to rejoice, to unite all their forces, to plan 
to give time to their churches, to continue 
in prayer, and to make their personal in- 
fluence felt. Honolulu by its very position 
at the center of Pacific trade and inter- 
course needs an aggressive conquering type 
of Christianity. It stands already for 
breadth of sympathy, interracial social ser- 
vice, liberty of thought and loyalty to 
Christ. Add to this tireless evangelistic 
effort and its religious impress upon ‘the 


throngs who resort here will be most im- 


pressive and healthful. we Tk, | 
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Honolulu’s 


the Pali skun a mile, and the old-world -fa- 
mous drives hopping to keep up.—Midget. 
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The Coronation Celebration in Hawaii 
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The great social event of the Consular 
Reception and Ball given on the evening of 
November 10th in‘celebration of the Coro» 
nation of Emperor Yoshihito will receive 
full attention in the daily papers. ‘The 
public celebration for the Japanese in the 
forenoon will likewise be widely noticed, 
but other events, less likely to be reported 
are well worthy of special notice in our 
columns. 

On the same day, and at the same hour 
of the day at which the Coronation takes 
place at Kyoto, namely at 10 a. m., Jap- 
anese in various parts of these islands and 
in all other parts of the world will have 
their local celebration, and very widely if 
not everywhere, emphasis will be laid upon 
the name which the new Emperor has 
chosen as the designation of the era of his 
reign, namely “Taisho”, the era of Great 
Righteousness. As the name “Meiji” of 
the era of the late Emperor, set the people’s 
pace towards the study of all that is best in 
the world, so the name “Taisho” is 
looked upon as a challenge to all the people 
to set their faces towards the ideal of 
kingdom of righteousness. While there are 
in every nation multitudes who do not fol- 
low ideals, it may well be anticipated that 
a people so seriously minded will not fail 
to be influenced by this ideal of the Eemper- 

during whose reign every letter and 
every business and political document will 
be headed with such and such a date of the 
era of Great Righteousness. 

With this suggestion in mind it will be 
interesting to note the special preparations 
which have been made by the Japanese 
Christians of this city. Their celebration 
will by no means terminate in the general 


~ jublication which will be heralded in the 


press but will, in its quieter and deeper 
outflow, find expression in the practical ap- 
plication of the ideals of this new era. 


‘Their program is as follows: 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 10. 


8 to 9 A.M. Visitation of prisoners by 
Ministers of the Gospel. 
9 to 10 A. M. Union Church Services in 
Nuuanu Street Church. 
1:30 to 4 P.M. Christian women visit the 
sick in the hospitals. A large 
box of gifts has already been 
sent to the Leper Settle- 
ment, to be distributed on 
the day of Coronation. 


mo 


| 8 to 9P.M. Union Prayer Meeting at 


River Street Church. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 
7:30 P.M. Street Preaching by Ministers 
and Laymen, cor, Beretania 
and Mauna Kea streets, and 
cor, River and Hotel streets. 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 

7:30 P.M. Meeting at Japanese Y, M, 
C, A. for Bible Study. Reports 
and Addresses. 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 13. 
7:30 P.M, Open Air Preaching at Aala 

Park. Woman's Meeting at 
Japanese Y,M.C.A, 
SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 14. 

9 A.M. All Sunday Schools Rally at 
‘Thomas Square, 

7:30 P.M. Mass Meeting at 


Theatre. 
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Where the Conch Shell Calls 


to Church 


VISIT IN KONA under the shadow 

of the Watch ‘Tower affords a glimpse 
of missionary activities worthy of the pen 
of some Ralph Connor. Kona is a mis- 
sionary field sui generis; yet while we so 
speak it is changing its type so completely 
that ten or fifteen years hence it is certain 
to be, for better or for worse, a new Kona, 
The acquisition by the Japanese of the en- 
tire coffee raising industry will afford a 
test of what can be done in a community, 
practically all Japanese, in the way of 
evangelization and Americanization of its 
inhabitants. 

This is the new problem which confronts 
our missionaries, the Bakers, of Kona, and 
the indications are that they have already 
got it in hand, through the thorough going 
work which they have done in the past. 

The Conch shell still winds its call over 
the hills to call Hawaiians to their place of 
worship in the Hawaiian language, but soon 
there will be but two languages in vogue, 
Japanese predominating, but English con- 
quering. Even now 70 per cent of the 
pupils in the schools are Japanese, and no 
alien language can long maintain the su- 
premacy when the whole rising generation 
is trained in English. It does not seem 
likely that religions propagated in a foreign 
tongue can hold sway over these young peo- 
ple. Here is the supreme opportunity of 
missions. These young people must be 
evangelized through English, there, as well 
as in any other part of our country. 
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The entering wedge is already found in 
Central Kona Church, whose building is 
used by different nationalities whose 
membership includes Japanese, 
ilipinos and Americans, who frequently 
worship together in the English 
The Sunday Schools of the vicinity 
have English classes among the older pupils. 

Other places of worship are used, as far 
as practicable, in the same way. 

The new Japanese Evangelist, Mr. Aoki, 
has taken hold vigorously and is well liked 
by all. A wide awake group of his ad- 
herents ave enthusiastic over Dr. Baker’s 
proposition to aid them,—if they will be- 
stir themselves to raise a suitable part of 
the needed cash,—in the erection of 
chapel in Honaunau. We look for a genu- 
ine forward move in Kona, but it lays upon 
us the obligation of placing another evange- 
list in this wide field of thirty miles extent, 
with its ‘long trails up and down the rough 


and 
Hawaiian, 


Services, 
also 


mountain sides. No one man can till a 
field like that. ‘Pray ye the Lord of the 
harvest that he will thrust forth laborers 


into his harvest.” F,S.S, 
wy % % 
KEEPING THE MONEY AT HOME 
Besides those who sell the stuff there 


really are a lot of confused people who 
think that there is wealth for the commu- 
nity in the waste and wrong of whisky, 
that booze booms business, and all that sort 
of thing. One meets these victims of saloon 
logic even in the prosperous dry towns of 
the West, ‘They ought to ponder the wis- 
dom of a Delaware judge who sentenced 
an inebriate to drink at home. The Buf- 
falo Express quotes his Honor as follows: 

“Give your wife $2 to buy a gallon of 
whisky. here are sixty-nine drinks in one 
gallon. Buy your drinks from no one but 
your wife, and by the time the first gallom 
is gone she will have $4 to put in the bank 
and $2 to start business again. Should you 
live ten years and continue to buy from her, 
and then die with snakes in your boots, she 
will have enough to bury you decently, edu- 
cate your children, buy a house and lot, 
marry a decent man, and quit thinking 
about you.” 

That's the whole truth about wealth and 
whisky, and we hope other police-court 
judges will follow this precedent. 

oo % 

Prohibition and Insanity.—Vables of the 
Kansas State Vemperance Union, based 
upon the Federal Census of 1910, show that 
the number of persons committed to State 
insane hospitals averaged 118 in the pro- 
hibition States, 150 in the near-prohibition 
States, and 276 in the license States, per 
each 100,000 of population. 
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By D. L. Withington. 


At a Phi Beta Kappa dinner at Harvard, 
I listened to George Heroert Palmer dis- 
cussing the aims of education and the means 
Harvard should use to attain them. He 
was back from a tour as exchange profes- 
sor to some of the western colleges, and his 
words, fortified by recent observations, 
were full of meat, but, having studied 
Greek under him when it was the fashion 
to laugh at his enthusiasm over the lost 
point in some joke of Aristophanes, the full 
force of what he said did not impress me 
until I heard Lowell and Eliot, out of 
Palmer’s brains, each vigorously defend 
widely differing ideals of education. 

Lowell dwelt on the tremendous 
sources stored up by the past—the treasures 
of Greece and Rome, the splendor of our 
own literature, the example of noble minds, 
the influence of thorough and systematic 
training and of its product, the well-bal- 
anced man, sana in corpore 
One could see he was thinking of the un- 
counted treasures of the historic past of his 
own. ancient college. 

Eliot spoke of a letter .from Charles 
Saunders Pierce, the father of pragmatism, 
in which Pierce said that his mind had 
passed the period of fruition and had lost 
the power to reach out for and take in some 
fact or concept hitherto unknown to it. 
Eliot doubted the loss. Said that when 
a tutor in Harvard he attended the 
lectures of the father of Charles Saunders 
Pierce—Professor Benjamin Pierce, the 
great mathematician—on celestial mechan- 
ics, requiring great exertion of mental 
power to follow; that Charles Saunders 
Pierce was disinclined to exercise his mind, 
save where his interest was highly excited, 
but was fond of tricks of various kinds, in- 
cluding tricks with cards. One evening, at 
Professor Pierce’s home, Charles showed 
Eliot a trick. After watching it carefully, 
he said to Charles, having detected a fraud: 
“Tt can’t be done!” when Professor Pierce, 
whom he had not noticed to be leoking on, 
instantly remarked: “Celestial mechanics!” 
meaning that the power to detect the fraud 
came from that exercise of mind which was 
developed by following this difficult and re- 
condite mathematical task. Eliot, remark- 
ing on the story, said that there are com- 
paratively few persons able to assemble and 
organize observed facts, out of these only a 


re- 
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* Paper read at October mecting of the Social 
Science Association. 


small proportion can deduce a law, and it 
is a rare mind which is able to postulate 
from observed facts some law which can 
be used in dealing with the realms beyond 
the bounds of exact knowledge, laws use- 
tul, whether true or not, so long as they 
furnish a hypothesis which explains phe- 
nomena in the region of the unknown and 
enables us to reason and deal with such 
phenomena. ‘To produce such minds is, 
Eliot contends, the end of education. 

The Chinese nation stands as the ex- 
ponent of the advantages of an education 
grounded in all that is best of the past, and 
if persistence of type, keenness and clear- 
ness of intellect and firmness of character 
are the criterions of human worth, the 
Chinese nation must be counted highest. 
But there are dangers in too great exalta- 
tion of the past. One of our teachers, on a 
recent visit to China, saw at Nanking the 
place of examination, where every boy in 
China can prove his fitness according to 
their system and has an opportunity to reach 
the highest prizes in civic life. Within a 
wall are fifteen thousand narrow cells, 
furnished only with a table, on which to 
write, and to which rice and tea are brought 
each day until the examination is completed. 
No one leaves the enclosure during the ex- 
amination. If one dies, his dead body is 
thrown over the wall, the gates are not 
unlocked. The cells are triple-watched, a 
guard before every section of boxes, above 
them supervisors to watch the guards be- 
low. and above all a man on a tower who 
watches supervisors and guards. There was 
related to her an incident which may be 
familiar and which illustrates both the 
strength and weakness of adherence to the 
past. A young man who had traveled 
three hundred miles, with barely enough 
money to reach the place of examination, 
had no means to return to his home and 
hired himself out for the pittance paid car- 
riers going that way. Unused to the labor, 
and exhausted by his exertion, he staggered 
along until he came to the foot of the hills. 
Just as he was giving up, nearly exhausted, 
he heard bell-ringers going about, as is the 
habit, announcing the list of winners in the 
contest, and lo! his name led all the rest. 
Feeling sure that he could, on the credit of 
his victory, secure enough money to reach 
home, he wanted to drop his task, when his 
passenger, suddenly left in the lurch, in- 
duced him, by an additional payment, to 
complete the journey. Ever since that time 
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bearers, when they reach the foot-hills, stop 
and demand more pay, and, when you in- 
quire why, the reply is: “It is the custom.” 

This story can be matched by one of a 
product of the other kind of education. 
Unless it be Jonathan Edwards, America 
has produced no man in whom the power 
of projecting mind into the unknown and 
extending human knowledge has been high- 
er developed than Thomas A. Edison; and 
yet, judged by the conventional standards 
necessarily applied in ordinary affairs, he 
fails to show a complete character. A rela- 
tive of mine was associated with him in the 
early days of the phonograph in the manu- 
facture of electric dolls. “There were to be 
singing dolls, praying dolls, whistling dolls, 
dolls of all sorts. Bodies were manufactured 
in Saxony, and Edison had borrowed a 
half million from his father-in-law, Miller, - 
the Chautauqua man, to erect a factory to 
manufacture the minute kind of phono- 
graphs necessary. The season’s dolls had 
been sold and a million dollars profit was 
in sight, when suddenly Edison, who had 
the contract to build the phonographs, con- 
cluded that. notwithstanding his written 
contract, he had not received enough and 
would not go on without being paid a mil- 
lion dollars more. The result was that the 
company obtained a judgment for six or 
seven hundred thousand dollars damages 
against him, his factory was useless, his 
father-in-law out the money, and the whole 
enterprise went awry and everybody lost. 

I have traveled too far and long in the 
opening of this paper, in the attempt to im- 
press a single point, which is all I hope to 
make, namely: that the future of this land 
depends on the power of analyzing, co- 
ordinating and utilizing the resources stored 
up by its past, including those which can 
be drawn from the pasts of other lands, on 
the ability of its creative minds, to solve 
the problems which are sure to arise, and 
in the wise and proportionate cultivation 
and use of both means. 

What, then, are the resources the past 
has stored in Hawaii? ‘ 

First, racial. I count as a great resource 
the placidity and good-heartedness of the 
Hawaiian race; and, when you add to this 
their live interest in public affairs and al- 
most universal ambition to take part in 
them, that race has made a great contribu- 
tion towards the future of our land. Since 
I have been in the Territory I have heard 
from sources one would little expect much. 
in regard to the unreliability and treachery 
of the Hawaiian race. I fear that this com- 
plaint arises largely from two causes: one, 
that the early missionaries, imbued with the 
spirit of the New England theocracy, and 
dealing with parishioners whose wills were 
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not strong, or training thorough, neces- 
sarily exercised an authority over the minds 
and lives of the Hawaiian, impossible in this 
generation, and that some of their descen- 
dants think that this authority has been in- 
herited and when they fail to receive im- 
plicit obedience from the Hawaiian ascribe 
it to qualities which do not exist. The other 
cause is that the Hawaiian is intensely am- 
bitious politically, and naturally, in order 
that there may be offices enough to go 
around, demand that their preponderance 
in the electorate shall be proportionately 
represented in the offices. “his is no more 
than the Irish in Boston demand, or the 
Scandinavians in Minnesota. “The white 
man here, without numerical preponder- 
ance, is equally sure that all the offices 
worth while, save holding a broom, should 
belong to him. Is it strange that the Ha- 
waiian who works on the street should feel 
that he has the right to that job and that 
it is not necessary to return the equivalent 
he would give to a contractor who em- 
ployed him? The Hawaiian must be reach- 
ed by careful instruction and example, line 
upon line, precept upon precept, and his 
placidity and good-heartedness are a great 
resource in the problem. The work of 
schools like Kawaiahao, the Priory, Kame- 
hameha, Maunaolu, Kohala Seminary, 
reaching the homes and, through them, 
raising the standards of life of the Hawai- 
ian by the training and example of the 
noble women who have conducted these 
schools, is to my mind the greatest present 
contribution towards the development of 
this part of our people. How to reach the 


race through the boy is a more difficult 
question to solve, and I fear is not being 
dealt with with equal ability or equal 
success. 

So far as the live interest in public af- 
fairs is concerned, I have watched the Ha- 
wailan in politics, and he seems to me, 
while not averaging in intelligence or in- 
tellectual powers up to the white man, to 
be as reliable an element in the electorate. 
‘It is the fashion to appeal to him by un- 
worthy means, but my observation is that 
these means are no more successful in the 
long run, or as much so, here with the Ha- 
waiian than on the mainland with its electo- 
rates, and that the Hawaiian is as open to 
the persuasion of reasonable argument as 
the electorates elsewhere. These arguments 
have to be made simple and to be of a char- 
acter which do appeal to him. But the 
same thing is true among the most intel- 
lectual and highly cultured. On the whole, 
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the earliest race here furnishes a better basis 
on which to build a state than the aborig- 
ines in any part of America—unless it be 
the Indian of Mexico. 

Of course these qualities of the Hawaiian 
race are of chief importance as an antidote 
to Anglo-Saxon nervousness and selfishness. 
But they have had an influence in other 
ways in these islands. A conversation I had 
at Nolte’s at table with three newspape° 
men, soon after I came in 1903, illustrates 
this. All of them had been on newspapers 
on the mainland, from New York to San 
Francisco, and the one thing on which they 
agreed with much fervor that the 
prominent business men of Honolulu sur- 
passed those of any other city in which they 
had .worked in inveracity. “They related 
instances in which these gentlemen had, 
smilingly and politely, denied some fact or 
some transaction which subsequent events 
showed their familiarity with, and of which 
in many cases they had been a great part, 
but of which they did not think the public 
were entitled to know. Of course, as is 
often said, the islands are small, we rub 
elbows against each other, and _ politeness 
rather than candor is the first requisite; yet, 
after all, I think the influence of the Ha- 
waiian’s strong indispostion to do a dis- 
agreeable thing upon the white man, is the 
real cause for the complaint. 

Proceeding in chronological order, there 
has come to Hawaii much of the cream of 
the white race as well as some of its refuse. 
The missionaries would have been a great 
factor in any land. Bingham, Richards, 
Armstrong and Coan, not to mention the 
mothers of Israel, from Mother Thurston 
on, have added a value which is inestim- 
able. It is true that the second generation 
is hardly up to the standard of the first, 
although the late Professor Alexander was, 
in mind and character, of a greatness un- 
surpassed in the first generation. “The third 
and fourth generations somewhat disappoint 
It may be, as some contend, that a 
high type of man will not persist for more 
than two generations in the tropics. It 
may be that it is the necessary influence 
of prosperity; for man is too often inclined 
to attribute his prosperity to his own des- 
serts rather than the accidents of fortune, 
and, while poverty and virtue are not 
synonymous, a little adversity, the birth 
gift of the Fairy Blackstick to the Princess 
Rosalba, is a necessary concomitant to vir- 
tue. I am not sure that a good dose of ad- 
versity would not prove these generations 
as virile and steadfast as their forebearers. 

We have had also valuable infusions of 
strong Scotch, English, German, Scandi- 
navian and other bloods. but the largest 
contribution comes from the Oriental na- 
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tions, reasonably certain to be in the future 
the main blood of the islands. This is not 
without its advantages, the chief of which 
is that it has been introduced here in the 
very crux of time, when the ferment in the 
East is working and a new and more 
splendid Orient is being developed by con- 
tact with Western civilization. The con- 
tribution of China and Japan is a great 
one. I have alluded to the qualities of the 
Chinese character already, but I have not 
put sufficient emphasis on the quality of 
fidelity to duty, almost a lost art in com- 
mercial America, the loss of which is not 
entirely due but largely attributable to 
collective bargaining and the reduction of 
the work of the laborer to a common level, 
necessarily the lowest performance. 


The Japanese, with his artistic tempera- 
ment, his keenness and alertness of intellect, 
wide sympathy, and simple but fine taste, 
supplies elements that are invaluable. How 
long they will remain so is uncertain, but 
as yet the Japanese are an uncorrupted na- 
tion, full of faults, but with ideals not yet 
debased. My classmate, Fenollosa, who 
made the collection of Japanese art for the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, once said 
to me that the Japanese art was the only 
true art. The love of the Japanese for the 
beautiful has been impressed on me by ob- 
servation of the Japanese on ‘Tantalus. 
They love a beautiful and elevated spot, 
with an inspiring outlook. They like an 
artistic work, like that of raising flowers, 
in which they can indulge their taste and 
find something to lavish their love upon, 
and will sacrifice money in the form of bet- 
ter wages to their artistic tastes. ee | 

The contribution of the Korean is of a 
different character, but important, in view 
of the low state of spiritual life in the isl- 
ands. We have taken him at a time when 
a down-trodden race, steeped in a low form 
of religious life, for the first time catches 
glimpses of a high form of spiritual life, 
and the evidence of the power of Christ 
over this despised race, the splendor of the 
vision showing in the whole being of some 
poor Korean, is an antidote to the depres- 
sing effect of the dead level of spirituality 
among so-called church people. ; 


Ever since we have been in this country 
my wife has had in the family, not as ser- 
vants, but as members, Chinese or Japanese 
girls. It has been interesting to watch the 
development at close range of the youth 
from these nations under exotic conditions, 
and the result has shown but one discour- 
agement—the prudent Oriental is easily 
corrupted by the wasteful and extravagant 
habits of American life; yet this is but a 


small blot on a delightful outlook which 
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the experience has opened, that “of one 
blood hath He made all nations.” 

There is a practical unanimity of opin- 
ion that the Portuguese from the Azores, 
with their strong strain of Flemish blood, 
are a valuable element. It is true that 
they are vain, somewhat lawless and im- 
pudent in their earlier years, but they are 
industrious and reliable; a virtuous and 
honest people, not without some asthetic 
tastes. The most beautiful spots in this 
city are Prospect and Iolani avenues, laid 
out by Governor Frear in the Auwaiolimu 
Tract. My daily walk among these Portu- 
guese homes, with its wonderful outlook, 1s 
a great joy. The Portuguese also seem to 
take naturally to politics, and, in the main, 
seem to have the material for good <ttizen- 
ship. 

Turning now to material resources, I 
count the greatest resources to be our loca- 
tion—the Crossroads of the Pacific, the 
western outpost of our great land. Bishop 
Berkeley's line, ‘“Westward the course of 
empire takes its way,” and Horace Greely’s 
cry, “Go West, young man!” still stir the 
blood of youth. 
descended the western slopes of the Hima- 
layas the van of progress has followed the 
sun, and eager and aspiring minds still face 
the west. This enables us to draw of the 
best. It gives one an opportunity to stop 
and look back on the rest of one’s country 
also to look forward to the wonderful 
stirring Orient; in touch with both, 
yet isolated. With Wesley we can 
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and 
and 
and 
Say: 


“Lo! on a narrow neck of land 
Twixt two unbounded seas I stand.” 


‘There are great elements of strength in 
our location, in the exact center of the unt- 
verse. 

Again, this location gives us great com- 
The banishment of 
the Pacific Mail from our waters is a great 
It has awakened the 
nation to the necessity of the rehabilitation 
of our commerce, particularly that great 
and growing commerce of the Pacific, the 
ocean of the future. Through our gates 
will pass the commerce of one-half the 
world; not only the commerce, but man, in 
ever-swelling streams. We will feel the 
pulsing of the best blood of the world and 
keep time to it. -We have the strength of 
the hills, which is His also; the ever-sound- 
ing sea, which He made; that wonderful 
influence on the human mind of the con- 
trast in creation of heights and depths, and, 
we shall add, more and more the men who 
go-down to the sea in ships. -I may over- 
estimate the strengthening influence of the 
sea on the human mind, for I was born in 
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a seafaring community, where every boy 
went to sea before the mast and usually was 
cured of the passion. for the sea by a voyage 
to New Orleans, and where Curacao, Val- 
paraiso, Manila, Singapore, Calcutta, 
were familiar words in ordinary conversa- 
tion at a time when the world was much 
less traveled than now, but I believe its 
influence incalculable. 

We have a great material resource in the 
productions of the islands. Sugar is an old 
story, and pineapples have come to stay. 
The Hawaiian Planters’ Experiment Sta- 
tion alone is a sufficient demonstration ot 
the sound methods and firm basis on which 
the sugar industry has been placed, and the 
work that has been done for pineapples is 
almost equally remarkable—a discredited 
industry revived and re-established on a 
firm basis by a little application of brains. I 
do not look for diversified industries, nor 
the establishment of a white-farmer popula- 
tion. Every land system which has been 
tried here has been a fake and a source of 
weakness. But I do anticipate more di- 
versification than we have now. In what 
direction it 1s not easy to predict. 

We have another great resource in the 
great naval station and still larger land 
forces which have been and are to be 
stationed here. “The difficulties to be over- 
come, as there will be, in connection with a 
great army post will prove a source of 
strength. Again, each arm of the service 
brings into our midst able men, trained, it 
is true, along rigid lines, but along lines 
that the rest of us do not usually follow. 
The army and navy are a source of strength 
—among other ways, in that they furnish a 
means of criticising ourselves from a rela- 
tively impartial standpoint. Moreover, the 
officers who have come here are not birds 
of passage; during their tour of duty this 
is their home, usually for a number of years. 

The influence of the work of organized 
and trained observers sent here by the 
United States, men of science and thought 
who teach us how to observe accurately 
and to draw correct conclusions, particular- 
ly in the lines of health, the geodetic sur- 
vey, including the hydrographic work, of 
immigration and labor, of agriculture and 
forestry, is invaluable. The contact alone 
with the lines and methods of work done 
by the United States Government, the re- 
sult of long experience, and carefully work- 
ed out by able minds, has been itself a great 
contribution. 

The last resource, and one that will be 
very greatly increased in the coming years. 
is the tourist, a crop which is more steady, 
more to be relied on, than the sugar crop, 
and, being human, more interesting and 
valuable. I know no better land to live in 
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than southern California, where it is the 
chief crop and the predominating factor. 

So much for material resources. 

When we come to the spiritual resources 
of the islands, and of those lands which in- 
fluence the islands, there is so much which 
I wish to say that I fear becoming both 
digressive and obscure. I will efdeavor to 
be direct and clear. So far as organization 
for spiritual ends is concerned, the last 
fifteen years has seen a tremendous advance. 
The Roman Catholic Church is well or- 
ganized on the parochial and the educa- 
tional side, where they draw many Protes- 
tant scholars, largely because of the dis- 
ciplinary features of their education, and 
their work among the lepers at Molokai 
has created a profound impression all over 
the world. 

Since Bishop Restarick came here the 
organization and equipment of the Episco- 
pal Church has shown most amazing pro- 
gress. [he work has been very intelli- 
gently done, based on a caréful study of 
successful early missionary efforts. 'Wheth- 
er inspired by this or not, the Hawaiian 
Board has also resurrected its work and or- 
ganized it with great efficiency placing men 
of ability at strategic points, whose work 
has told and who are a power in the islands. 
Their greatest contribution, however, has 
been the fact that they have entrusted the 
control of the work, so far as numerical 
majority can control it, to the native Ha- 
waiians, who in turn have never failed in 
an adequate conception of duty in the 
premises, and rarely failed in doing, as well 
as meaning to do, the right thing. As a 
demonstration of what the Hawaiian will 
do when you trust and reason with him, 
this is a great thing. The splendid equip- 
ment and powerful organization of the 
Y.M.C.A. does not need to be remarked 
upon, and Palama, Kakaako, the Y.W.C.A. 
and other agencies too numerous to men- 
tion complete a roll of organization rarely 
if ever surpassed. 

When we turn to spiritual life, it seems 
to be at a marvelously low ebb. We laugh 
and scoff at Germany’s appeals to God at 
the moment when, surrounded by unnum- 


_bered foes, her national life seems doomed 


to destruction. We hardly notice the re- 
vival of religious interest and the return 
to a simple faith in France, coincident with 
her heroic exertions to preserve her soil 
from the ruthless invader who has already 
once humbled her to the dust. When a 
distinguished scholar, after his address has 
been widely advertised, speaks in Central 
Union Church on the contribution of 
scholarship to Christianity in the last 
seventy-five years, presenting the most 
wonderful and most engrossing of themes 
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which has revolutionized the attitude of 
the skeptic and the conception of the Chris- 
tian, interest is so highly excited that three 
members of this club are drawn to the 
service. I think this enough to illustrate 
my point, and leave this portion of my sub- 
ject here, 

I have not spoken of various other re- 
sources, educational, charitable, social and 
political. They are familiar. But I can- 
not forbear referring to one which I regard 
of great importance, particularly in view 
of the great unrest with reference to judi- 
cial decisions throughout the United States, 
and that is the respect for law and for the 
courts. The recent attempt of a cheap 
gang of Democratic politicians to turn over 
the courts to political patronage has been, 
on the whole, unsuccessful. The fight of 
the Bar Association has been dignified, de- 
termined, ceaseless, and no means have 
been spared to make the President and 
Washington’ see that we have a_ judicial 


svstem extending back beyond that of any~ 


State west of the Mississippi, save Missouri 
and Iowa, a Supreme Court which had 
never been made subject to political patron- 
age or the dispensation of royal favors, but 
independent, able, the parens patriae in the 
time of the Kingdom, respect for which 
had become an integral asset of the coun- 
try, to destroy which would be to destroy 
a vital element in the life of an important 
outpost of American civilization. In the 
end, this convincing argument had some 
weight. How great this weight is remains 
to be seen. 


I shall make short work in dealing with’ 


the creative faculty, the vision, the power 
to form new plans, to tread untrodden 
ways. We do not and never have lacked 
men of vision and of the creative mind. 
Every governor since annexation has been 
a man of vision and not of affairs, and 
some of them of great vision as well as 
high purpose. Perhaps conditions tend 
rather to unduly dcvclop this phase of mind 
rather than the analytical student, the safe 
adviser, the competent administrator. I 
am, every now and then, astonished at ob- 
serving some member of our community, 
without experience with and without any 
adequate study of the conditions surround- 
ing a problem, attacking it with the utmost 
confidence and with the clearest conception 
of what should be done (or at least what 
he thinks should be done) in the emergency. 
The man amongst us who of all others we 
look to for an analytical statement of the 
facts of a case is a visionary—I use the 
word in no uncomplimentary sense—and 
one who uses his power of analysis not for 
critical study, but to marshal arguments in 
support of the conception which fills his 
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own mind. What we lack is the student 
of the other type, to analyze and sort out 
facts with a cool, clear and unbiased judg- 
ment, to make our own condition clear to 
us. We need the trained observer, and pa- 
tient, careful work. 


I was the unsuspecting cause of the or- 
ganizing of one such effort, in the Civic 
Federation, intended to gather together a 
few independent men who would keep in 
touch with and observe the various phases 
of our political and social life and furnish 
intelligent information upon any question 
concerning this life which came before the 
people or should be brought before them. 
Under unwise guidance it became a sort 
of secondary Outdoor Circle, languished, 
and, although it does not know it, is actu- 
ally dead. The Municipal Research Club 
was founded along similar though narrow- 
er lines, with admirable methods, and filled 
a much-needed want; but the visionary 
element in it, not satisfied with keeping in 
touch with what is being done under a 
good enough frame of government, have 
turned the energies of the club from the 
excellent work of watching the City and 
County Government to framing a new 
charter—which we need as much as a dog 
needs five legs. 


Perhaps the greatest defect we have is 
indiscriminate applause of anything in the 
line of social work, particularly if it is 
novel and picturesque. It seems to me that 
we applaud with equal enthusiasm the 
valuable and the useless, nay! more, that 
which is worse than useless—injurious—if 
it has these qualities. The applause springs 
from the Hawaiian good-nature, and really 
is for the individual rather than the work, 
and in fact the individual takes it to him- 
self. Yet, strange to say, the. man who in 
the last ten years has done the best and 
soundest work along these lines has re- 
peatedly failed of election to this club. 
Why! is a secret that earth does not hold. 
We should avoid that state of mind which 
leads us to give equal applause to the su- 
perficial and the profound. 

I have reached no climax, have said 
verv little directly on my _ subject, but, 
hoping that I may have excited your intet- 
est, possibly stirred some one to thought, [ 
put a period to this paper. 
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“Go to church Sunday” found New 
York churches reporting from 20 to 50 per 
cent gain in attendance. Whatever else it 
may mean it certainly indicates that people 
have not lost their religious faith, however 
neglectful of their opportunities they: may 
be. For it is hardly conceivable that these 
added thousands would flock to the places 
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of worship merely as a form. ‘They go be- 
cause they are willing at least once a year 
to testify to their deep-laid desire for that 
which church-going is supposed to supply. 
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Christmas Mail 

The steamer Matsonia, sailing from 
Honolulu December 15, will be the last 
boat to leave Honolulu in time for the 
delivery of Christmas mail to coast cities. 

Packages and letters intended for 
Europe must be sent by the Lurline, sailing 
November 23. From twenty-three to 
twenty-six days should be allowed, and mail 
dispatched by the Lurline will reach Euro- 
pean destinations in ample time. 

Mail dispatched by the steamer Chiyo 
Maru, departing November 30th, will 
probably be delivered in the British Isles on 
Christmas Day. 

Packages for the Eastern States should be 
forwarded by the steamer Makura leaving 
here December 10. That sent five days 
later on the Matsonia may possibly make 
connections. 

The first of the big Christmas mails to 
arrive in Honolulu will be by the Wilhel- 
mina arriving December 21. Mail will 
also arrive on Christmas Eve, by the Chiyo 


Maru. 
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Chinese Pastor Installed 

The installation of Rev. Tse Kei Uen 
as pastor of the Second Chinese Congrega- 
tional Church of Honolulu, which was re- 
cently organized, took place on October 
25, 1915, at 7:30-p. m., pursuant to letter- 
missives sent out by the Oahu Association 
called to council for this purpose. 

Rev. H. P. Judd, Acting Secretary of 
the Hawaiian Board, was elected Moder- 
ator of this meeting, and Rev. J. L. Hop- 
wood, Scribe. ol 

The following churches were represented : 

Kaumakapili Church, 

Fort Street Chinese Church, 

Honolulu Portuguese Church, 

Makiki Japanese Church, 

Pearl City Hawaiian Church, 

Bishop Memorial Church, 

Central Union Church. 


-The regular order of installation was fol- 
lowed: Addresses of welcome were de- 
livered by Rev. A. V. Soares and Rev. T. 
Okumura. The installation prayer was of- 
fered by Rev. H. K. Poepoe. Dr. Doremus 
Scudder gave the right hand of fellowship 
to the new pastor, and Rev. O. H. Gulick 
gave the charge to the pastor. The address 
to the people was delivered by Rev. Le 
Dart Tong. The benediction was _pro- 
nounced by Rev. Tse Kei Uen, the newly 
installed pastor. 
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After the service, a social time was en- 
joyed by the people present, at which ice 
cream and cake were served. 

The church and pastor look forward to a 
very useful life in the heart of Chinatown, 
and the congratulations of the churches 
present were much appreciated and very in- 


Rev. Norman C. Schenck. 
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spiring. 


International Song 


Tune: Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean. 


The sun and the stars in the heavens 
United in radiance shine; 

Their light like a mantle of glory 
Descends as a blessing divine. 

Let the nations whose banners are waving 
The sign of the stars and the sun, 

Give light to the earth and its people, 
United in purpose as one. 


Hurrah for the sun and the stars! 
Banzai for the stars and the sun! 
Inscribed on the skies it is written, 
The Heart of the nations is one. 


Though clouds in their darkness may gather 
And ages in turn pass away, 

Unaltered as laws of creation, 

The lights of the firmament stay. 

Let the nations whose banners are waving 
These emblems of beauty and light, 

Stand firm for protection united, 

As follow the day and the night. 


Hurrah for the sun and the stars! 
Banzai for the stars and the sun! 
Deep down in all hearts it is written, 
The Life of the nations is one. 


Though language and customs may differ, 
Though kingdoms their courses have run, 
Though races and peoples have altered, 
O’er all shine the stars and the sun. 

Let the nations whose banners are waving 
The symbols that never shall cease, 

Insure for the earth and its people 

The blessings of safety and peace. 


Hurrah for the sun and the stars! 
Banzai for the stars and the sun! 
Enshrined in all life it is written, 
The God of the nations is one. 
—Philip Henry Dodge. 


The above song by Mr. Dodge appears 
in an attractive booklet of song and verse 
which will be on sale in local book stores 
during the coming holiday season. The 
booklet is dedicated to the students of Japan 
with race brotherhood and_ international 
friendship as the uppermost thought. 
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Mr. A. F. Cooke has recently been elect- 
ed one of the original founders of the Na- 
tional Historical Society. 
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Hawaii’s Two Leading Churches Celebrate | 
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A Side View of Iole Church. 


Kalahikiola Church (or Iole, as it is 
more generally known among haoles) cele- 
brated the sixtieth anniversary of the dedi- 
cation of the present edifice, on October 10. 
There was a hoike from 9 to 11 in the 
morning that taxed the seating capacity of 
the room, and at 11 o’clock a program, in 
which all the churches participated, again 
quite filling the church with, it is estimated, 
between 400 and 500 people. 

Rev. C. M. Kamakawiwoole and Rev. 
E. S. Timoteo, two former students in 
Father Bond’s school for boys, were the 
principal speakers, and were very interest- 
ing in their reminiscences, and _ inspiring. 
Rey. Akaiko Akana interpreted them for 
the English-speaking contingent. He also 
addressed a large gathering of young people 
in the afternoon. The Kohala Girls’ 
School Chorus rendered some _ beautiful 
melodies. On the back of the souvenir 
program was published an historical sketch 
of the church, condensed from _ the 
Memorial to Elias Bond published some 
years ago by his children. 

The church has been recently repainted 
and carpeted, and the floral decorations of 
the day made it very attractive. It easily 
is one of the most dignified and ecclesiastical 
in appearance of all the native churches. 

Union Church, Kohala, first known as 
the “Foreign Church”, on October 24, cele- ; 
brated the jubilee of the first religious: ser- 
vice in the English tongue in the district: 
An historical paper read by Miss Caroline 


S. Bond, on the occasion, stated that this 
service was held in a schoolhouse at Kohala 
plantation, on October 16, 1865. The Ko- 
hala Girls’ School pupils attended in a body 
and sang an anthem. The house was filled. 

In -his sermon on this occasion the min- 
ister expressed a hope that ere the jubilee 
of the dedication of the present church 
building is celebrated, in January, 1919, a 
new house would be built in a greatly en- 
larged churchyard, or else the present build- 
ing be remodeled and made commensurate 
with the improvements which the present. 
generation has marked in other things in 
Kohala—sugar mills, roads, homes, car- 


riages, etc. JOHN F. COWAN. 
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First English Church Service 
In Kohala 


(Historical paper read by Miss Caroline 
S. Bond, at the jubilee of the first services 
in English in Kohala, in Union Church, 
October 24, 1915.) 

Up to 1865 there were no church services 
in the English language, in Kohala, any 
foreigners who wished to attend service go- 
ing to the Hawaiian Church. 

Previous to starting Kohala Plantation, 
the first sugar plantation in the district, 
there -were but two white families here— 
those ‘of Rev. Elias Bond and Dr. James 
Wight: 3.7 eesti 2 

The Plantation was begun in 1864, and - 
that brought in more foreigners: the man- 
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ager, Capt. Willfong with his family, Mr. 
Thomas Thrum, Mr. Robert Andrews, and 
others. “There was a store-keeper, a man 
from New Jersey, whose name I cannot re- 
call. 

The need of church services in English 
was soon felt, and Rev. Elias Bond was 
urged to begin such services. This he was 
loath to do, as his time was fully taken up 
in his work as pastor of the large Hawaiian 
church; but, yielding to their persuasions, 
he finally began to minister to the spiritual 
needs of the foreigners, holding the first 
service on October 16, 1865, in a school- 
house which had been erected recently on 
the plantation.- This house was at that 
time the second from the corner, a plain 
building with no desks, only benches for 
the pupils and a chair and table for the 
teacher. After a time a small organ was 
put in, which was played by Miss Ellen 
Bond. 

Mr. Bond went directly from the Ha- 
waiian Church, at the close of the long 
service held there, arriving at the school- 
house at about one o’clock, or, perhaps, one- 
thirty. We children, feeling the need of 
something to sustain the inner man, hurried 
home from the Hawaiian Church and, 
making a hasty lunch, walked as fast as pos- 
sible down to the plantation, to be there in 
time for that service. 

At that time the road through Waianaia 
gulch ran makati, instead of mauka and the 
midday sun beat upon us with full force as 
we toiled wearily up the eastern side, so 
that place was nicknamed “‘the oven.” But 
all these things combined—the long Hawai- 
ian service, the hasty lunch, the hurried 
walk, the heat of the midday—often proved 
the undoing of some one of that little com- 
pany, for drowsiness would overcome one, 
and heavy eyes close in spite of earnest 
efforts to keep them open. What made 
matters worse was the fact that we occupied 
a bench at the side of the room, in full view 
of the congregation. 

To the best of my knowledge, these ser- 
vices were begun in Captain Willfong’s 
‘time. He was succeeded by Mr. D. D. 
Baldwin, who was quite musical. He 
brought his family here at the close of 1865, 
and others came from time to time, of whom 
I will recall: Charles Fowler Baldwin, 
Henry Martin Alexander, William Rick- 
ard and family, Mr. and Mrs. Lamb and 
con. There are others whose names have 
gone from my memory. With Dr. Wight’s 
family was Miss Annie Alexander, who 
was their governess. 

‘The services were well attended and the 
singing was good. The hymn book used 
was, if I am not mistaken, “The Tribute of 
Praise.” We worshipped in the little 
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schoolhouse for about four years. At this 
time Judge Atkins was living with his father 
in a little house this side of Kaiopihi, hold- 
ing a position on the plantation a little later. 
The children of Dr. Wight’s family walked 
to the little schoolhouse from Halawa. 
There were no trees along the roadside 
then; they were planted by Mr. Baldwin 
later, or at least they were not large enough 
to give any shade, and the way seemed 
very long. One-of those little pedestrians 
remembers well how her strength used to 
give out regularly, along by Kaiopihi, 
which necessitated her being squeezed into 
the little phaeton with her father, mother 
and Miss Alexander. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH, KALAHI- 
KIOLA CHURCH. 


(Condensed from the Memorial to Elias 
Bond, published by his children.) 


The first church was a thatched house 
which stood makai of the present building 
and lasted for four or five years. In 1849 
a terrible Kona storm blew down the second, 
a wooden church with thatched roof, while 
it was still uncompleted. “The people called 
a meeting, cleared off the rubbish and re- 
solved to build a stone church, without ask- 
ing aid. 

They immediately began collecting stone, 
brought on men’s shoulders from the gul- 
ches. They dived into the sea for coral 
which they burned into lime. The women 
and children brought hundreds of barrels 
of sand from along the coast between Ka- 
wathae and Pololu. The men hewed the 
large ohia timbers in the hills and dragged 
them through deep gulches with haw ropes, 
from eight to twelve miles, without oxen, 
sometimes 150 men to a log. 

The size of the building was to be 85x45 
feet. The foundation was laid in Decem- 
ber, 1852. The cost. was estimated at 
$8000, of which one-half was labor freely 
given. Of the remaining half, Rev. George 
B. Cheever, of New York, at the instigation 
of his brother, Rev. H. T. Cheever, gener- 
ously secured $1,500 by lectures. This 
was spent by Mr. Bond for lumber, seats, 
etc., from Boston. 

A mason was brought from Lahaina. It 
was difficult to get a sober carpenter, but at 
last the house was completed, in 1855. It 
was the finest in the Islands, except Ka- 
waiahao, Honolulu. The pulpit was a 
handsome one of koa; there were also koa 
pews for the families of Mr. Bond and Dea- 
cons Paku, Naihi and Kawaihalau. The 
rest of the house was filled with slips. 
There was no tower or bell at that time; 
the bell now in the church being paid for 
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and put in by the people later, when a tower 
was added. 


The Relgio-Medical 
Masquerade 


By Frederick W. Peabody, L.L.B. 
(Fleming H. Revell) 


We could wish that this book was not so 
fiercely denunciatory at the outset. We 
fear that few Christian Scientists will be 
willing to read very far in it. And yet 
if what the author says is true, and for 
which he claims competent witnesses, ordin- 
ary language is too pale for such an in- 
iquitous system. As the New York Times 
says, ‘““The courts are open and until Mr. 
Peabody is a convicted slanderer, no sane 
or decent person, man or woman, can af- 
ford to give any countenance to Christian 
Science.” The same paper says further 
“His charges run the whole gamut from 
atempted murder to accomplished theft 
with endless lying scattered all along in be- 
tween. They are not vague but definite, and 
every one of them can be settled as true or 
untrue. Why do the Edyites wait?” 

As to the author of the book, we surmise 
this much: first that he is a lawyer of re- 


* pute in the city of Boston and that he has 


been retained on several cases involving 
Christian Science. He appears to have been 
on friendly terms with such men as Samuel 
Clemens (Mark Twain) and Senator 
Chandler. But what counts most with us 
is that he has such a publisher as Fleming 
H. Revell who would have nothing to do 
with a charlatan. 

As to a libel suit, there is no reason why 
the followers of Mrs. Eddy should not sue. 
Mrs. Eddy herself was in numerous suits 
to get money for tuition (the three hun- 
dred dollar fee which God specially told 
her was the right charge) and to restrain 
people from exercising “Malignant Animal 
Magnetism” upon her. Hence her people 
can hardly evade the suit question on such 
grounds, for instance, as the questionable 
Christian grounds for suits. They can 
hardly impugn the heaven imparted wisdom 
of the “Mother” who assumed equality 
with the Lord Jesus Christ. Why should 
not the mother church sue, when every pil- 
lar of the system is plucked at by respon- 
sible hands? 

The author says in his preface, “I chal- 
lenge Mrs. Eddy and the whole Christian 
Science combination to dare to prosecute 
me for libel, and I affirm and shall con- 
tinue to affirm that their omission so to do 
is an acknowledgment of the truth of every 
statement I make.” 
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Just now in Honolulu, this “Malignant 
Animal Magnetism” is very much to the 
front. Otherwise intelligent persons are in 
slavish fear that some one is “holding over 
them an evil thought.” ‘They in turn are 
doing their utmost to “return the evil upon 
These are not Hawaiians we 

Nor is it the old-time 
kahuna, whereby men 
prayed one another to death. ‘These lady 
votaries of mental healing and protection 
against diabolism are prominent Honolulu 
people. It is the same sort of witchcraft 
however, with the originality all in favor of 


be » 
its source. 
are talking about. 
“ana-ana’ of the 


¢ ” 
ana-ana. 
And this all done in the name of Christ! 
‘The dishonor to Science we care 


Ais. 


O shame! 
much less about. 
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The Board Superintendency 


Since the last issue of THE Frrenp the 
Board received the report of its committee 
which had been appointed to secure a cor- 
responding secretary. 

The committee acting upon the recom- 
mendation of the Board, approved by the 
Association, looked for a man from away 
from the Islands and advised sending for 
J. Merle Davis, in charge of Y.M.C.A. 
work in Tokio. Letters which the com- 
mittee had received gave.the impression that 
Mr. Davis would be an ideal man for the 
place, and it would have been an ideal time 
to have had the new man to take charge 
with the transfer of headquarters to the 
new building. 

However it was felt that many members 
of the Association preferred a local man, 
and as the final decision of the matter 
would be in the hands of the Association 
at its next annual session, it was thought 
best to continue Mr. Judd as Acting Secre- 
tary for the balance of the present fiscal 
year and then let the Association decide 
the permanent 
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upon who should become 
officer. 
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PRAYER. 

Our Heavenly Father, it is good for us 
to believe that through all storms and all 
darkness and all sickness and all infirmity, 
even through death itself, Thy love abides. 
As we enter upon this day we know not 
whither we shall go, but we thank Thee. 
Thou followest us with Thy love as with 
a garment. In all that we do today may 
we know that Thou seest us, and, if our 
way be steep, may we be sure that Thou 


lovest us. Amen.—George L. Perin. 
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MR. A. FRANK COOKE, 


who was recently elected one of the original 
founders of the National Historical Society. 
Other charter members are Mr. F. J. Lowrey 


and Mrs. H. C. Coleman. 
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A writer in the Charity Organization 
Review, deprecating the way people talk of 
“the drab lives of the poor” as greatly a 
class misunderstanding, repeats a story of 
some East End girls (matchbox-makers) 
who were taken down to Surrey to spend a 
summer day in a beautiful house and gar- 
den in a lovely part of the country. When 
their hostess was wishing them “good-bye” 
she said she had much enjoyed their visit, 
and one guest replied cheerfully, “I expect 
we have cheered you up a bit; it must be 
deadly dull down here.” —Christian Life. 
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The 
fully. 
over the top of his spectacles. 


patient explained his 
The specialist regarded him closely 
“Yes, I see,” 


he commented gravely; “now tell me, have 


symptoms 


you, ever been operated on for appendicitis 2” 
“Well,” responded the patient, dubiously, 
“T certainly had an operation, but I have 
never been quite sure whether it was due 
to appendicitis or professional curiosity.” — 


Stray Stories. 


The Compulsion of Christmas 


Every year there is complaint on the part 
of good people at the lack of appreciation 
and even the misuse of Christmas. We are 
reminded that people approach the holiday 
in a hysterical desire to do not what they 
want to do, but what they think will be ex- 
pected of them. ‘They spend the day in a 
kind of orgy and look back upon it with 
weariness and a considerable measure of 
disappointment. We are told that Santa 
Claus, the red-nosed, jolly old heathen, has 
usurped the place of the Christ child, and 
that Christmas has ceased to be in any 
proper sense a Christian festival. 

We must not condemn the day because a 
large proportion of those people who ob- 
serve it fall short in one particular or an- 
other of a full appreciation of its signific- 
ance. Rather let us be glad that they honor 
it at all. The all-pervasiveness of the 
Christmas spirit, the inescapableness of its 
contagion constitute a profoundly significant 
fact. For two months before it comes the 
newspapers shout to everybody, “Do your 
Christmas shopping early.” For weeks be- 
fore the calendar shows the twenty-fifth of 
December, the store windows and the ad- 
vertising pages scream at us that Christmas 
is coming. A man would have to lock 
himself in a cellar and make that cellar 
bomb-proof if he would wish wholly to 
escape the Christmas spirit. It is fired at 


us from the thirteen-inch guns of flaming 
advertisements, dropped on us like bombs 
from Zeppelins in the growing volume of 
our mail; whispered to us in the appeals of 
charity from the Salvation Army and the 
orphaned Belgians. It sails the high seas in 
Christmas ships sent to the lands of war. 
The fluttering wings of the angels that 
sang at Bethlehem are heard even on the 


battlefield. 


Sadly we must admit that men have yet 
very much to learn about the true meaning 
of Christmas. Christ must be born again 
in human hearts and in the lives of na- 
tions. ‘There must be more Bethelehems 
and more room for Him in the Inn of na- 
tional and personal life. It pains us, it 
shocks us that the world has learned and 
still is learning so slowly, but this must not 
cause us to deny the reality and the fidelity 
of the Christmas spirit. 

It is not only real and vital, but it is 
almost compulsory. It is indeed a sad and 
sinful old world and there is no use deny- 
ing it, but it is not so sad and sinful as it 
would have been had there been no. Christ- 
mas. A large and better Christmas is surely 
on the way, a universal Christmas when 
the nations shall beat their swords into ~ 
plowshares and hail the Prince of Peace 


and sing back the songs of the angels. 
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Phenomena I Have Seen 
A Life Saving Mirage 
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By HENRY ALLEN. 


In the month of March, 1883, I joined 
the ship “Enoch Train” in New York, 
bound for Bremerhaven with a cargo of 
kerosene in barrels, as in those days there 
was no oil put up in tims, or case oil, as we 
buy it today. 

This ship, I think, was the last of the 
“Swallow-tail Line’ and, like the “Black 
Ball Line”, wa$ famous for its runs across 
the Western Ocean, shanghaiing from low 
dives, boarding houses, and mistreating its 
sailors, from the time you shipped until you 
arrived at your destination. ‘Then, after a 
couple of days’ spree in Europe, the sailor 
was “drugged” and put aboard another 
wagon bound back across the westward 
again. This ship carried a complement of 
thirty-three men. So we _ were ordered 
aboard with our dunnage, or “long stock- 
ing” as our clothes bag was called, and God 
knows some of us did not have clothes en- 
ough to fill a long stocking, or enough rags 
on to pad a crutch. You can easily see 
what we must have suffered in crossing the 
Banks of Newfoundland in the winter time. 
Nevertheless we made light of it and 
thought ourselves well dressed when we 
could sport a new canvas coat, or Cunarder, 
as we called it, with a nice, new rope yarn 
around us to keep us warm. By the way, 
we were ordered aboard and were given a 
warm reception by ‘“‘Bucko officers”, with 
knuckle dusters on under their gloves and 
assisted by pimps and boarding-house run- 
ners. “They always started to tame you, or, 
as we termed it then, ‘Waking snakes on 
the lid of her’, and when the orders were 
passed along to “Lay aft!” it was given in 
language like this: ; 

“Lay aft here, you mouldy-headed sons 
of seacooks and don’t forget to bring your 
coffins with you!” 

This sort of language was more to in- 
timidate you if you thought you were some 
‘kind of a knock-out. When you heard this 
kind of talk you were licked before you got 
aft. Personally, this order used to make me 
shrivel up so small I know I could skin the 
cat through a ring bolt in the deck. Oh, 
no! I did not need a trapeze bar to perform 
this trick, as I used to do in school days 
from the top of any old hickory limb. In 
my estimation at that moment I could per- 
form the trick through. a three-inch ring- 
bolt. 

So we let go our tow line, set lower top 
sail and fore sail, and with the wind blow- 


ing a sneezer from the west, nor-west, and 
with our Old England on our lee, distance 
3,000 miles at 6 p. m., we picked. watches, 
sounded the pumps and found four feet six 
inches of water in the hold. All hands 
manned the pumps and for nine days and 
nights never let go until we ran into a hur- 
ricane on the eastern edge of the Banks. 
So, with the “Devil’s Hole’, as sailors call 
it, 1,100 miles from Cape Clear, Ireland, 
as the nearest land, we hove down and 
everything went by the board, boats, houses, 
bulwarks. In fact our ship was gutted fore 
and aft with nothing but her timberheads 
sticking out of and above the decks. Our 
wheel spindle was bent and our rudder 
head twisted, and when we got a chance to 
sound the ‘well’ we found out the hold 
was nearly full of water and we were in a 
helpless condition, and to make matters 
worse we did not know when our decks 
would be lifted up or blown up with those 
barrels that we had for a cargo. But the 
wind had a lull and then we rolled in the 
trough of the sea with nothing to keep the 
ship’s head on. We were all lashed and 
every eye was scanning the horizon for a 
“sail” or the sight of smoke from some 
steamer, but this was most unlikely as we 
were blown out of the steamers’ courses. 
About 10 a. m. a cry went fore and aft the 
ship, “Sail O! Sail O!” ‘Where away?” 
From every man could be heard, ‘““Where 
away?” Every eye was turned towards the 
forecastle head where that first cry came 
from. Sure enough! it came from an old 
man lashed between the bits there and who 
had not been relieved for thirty-six hours. 
He was over sixty-five years of age, with an 
eye like an eagle, peering towards the west, 
north-west. Excitement ran wild, each and 
every man straining his eyes to catch a 


_ glimpse of the ship that was to save us from 


Men got hysterical and 
could see ships from all points of the 
horizon coming toward us. But, alas! she 
turned out to be the “Flying Dutchman” 
from Cape Fadeaway. Then anger set in 
and men swore such oaths that you could 
see the brimstone smoke in the wake of each 
word, for some of us could swear by note. 
This was part of the profession. The word 
was passed along to unlash that old ‘Shiver 
the Mizzen” and shove him over the side. 
This was said part in joke and part in 
earnest. But silence reigned between us 
after this in contrast to the rolling and 
tumbling noise made by huge seas coming 


a watery grave. 
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over us. Then this silence was broken by 
old “Shiver the Mizzen” crying out, “Sail 
O!” pointing with his finger to the west- 
ward and there, sure enough, about fifteen 
degrees above the horizon was seen a small 
vessel under reef courses sailing toward us. 
Yes, there she was, a beautiful picture— 
“but in the sky.” It was a cold, hard, steel- 
blue sky and I can see her now as I pen 
these lines, a beautiful mirage of ship under 
small sail steering toward us. “A Phantom 
Ship.” For fifteen minutes our gaze was 
riveted on her and then she faded away in 
the clouds, and to say the least our sheet 
anchor of hope failed us and we were doom- 
ed to Davy Jone’s Locker. This was about 
11 a. m. and the wind started to freshen up 
to a gale, our clothes were blown to rib- 
bons the night of the hurricane and we had 
no others as the forward house was swept 
away leaving us without shelter. About 2 
p. m. we were startled by a cry from the 
top of the forecastle, “Sail O!” It turned 
out to be from our old friend, “Shiver the 
Mizzen”, who had never taken his eyes 
from the westward. As the ship hove in 
sight she turned out to be the brigantine 
Lilly, from New York bound for Ply- 
mouth, England. She hailed from Wind- 
sor, N. S., and had left New York the same 
day we had. She had a hard time of it, too, 
lost everything, but .happened to save an 
old boat, and with the help of this, they 
managed to get us aboard, and packed like 
sardines we were for she was very small, 
not registering much over 150 tons. We 
had terrific gales for nine days after, but 
the wind was fair and we managed to reach 
Plymouth, where we were turned over to 
the Shipwrecked Mariners’ Society and then 
some to the hospital, where I lay for three 
months. 

Since then I have seen, in press reports, 
that the captain of the Brig Lilly was 
awarded a prize from the Admiralty, and 


‘also from the Shipwrecked Mariner’s So- 


ciety for rescuing our crew, and I also 
learned he was master of one of Layland’s 
boats. If by some coincidence he should 
read these lines, I want to thank him for 
making such a heroic effort in saving that 
crew, and the highest compliment I can pay 
him is to say, “You are every inch a sailor, 
from your truck to the keelson, with a heart 
as brave as ‘Vikings’ of old.” 

So much for the life-saving “mirage”. I 
have seen many since that time, up the 
Mediterranean, and along the shores of 
Madagascar and now, as I am sailing down 
life’s stream in this frail barque that holds 
my soul, how much longer shall I be able 
to weather the storms of this life and when 
I start “sinking, sinking” into the great sea 
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of eternity, shall I, or my soul, see in the 
great beyond a “mirage” or a life-saving 
ship to save and bring me into a Haven of 
Rest? Thus did the Brigantine Lilly, 
who’s picture was reflected in the sky, after- 
wards save the crew of the “Enoch Train” 
of which I am one of the survivors. I re- 
main yours to a “Cinder.” 
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A memorial service for the late Francis 
W. Damon, founder of Mills School, was 
held at the school on the evening of October 
17. The student body and faculty of Mills 
and Kawaiahao, and many friends were in 
attendance. 

The service consisted of songs by a 
Kawaiahao chorus and the Glee Club of 
Damon Lyceum Society, scripture reading 


by Miss Mabel E. Bosher and prayer by 
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Rev. O. H. Gulick. Mr. Theodore Rich- 
ards spoke feelingly of Mr. Damon’s life 
and personality. 

Many beautiful flowers were in evidence, 
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be of little value 
until the Christianattitude is embodied in 
individuals and states. 


Peace programs will 


We must-be ready 
to fight as long as we are unready to render 
every nation respect and justice. To seek 
peace simply as peace may be the height of 
cowardice; but to seek the conditions which 
make peace inevitable is both sensible and 


Christian. Shailer Mathews, LL.D. 


Be such a man, live such a life, that if 
all lives were like yours earth would be a 


paradise—Phillips Brooks. 
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A BIG DIFFERENCE, 


A learned bishop was once taken to task 
by some of his denominational brethren on 
the charge of exhibiting conceit of himself 


at variance with the spirit of humanity. 


“Tt is not conceit,’ replied the bishop, 


with that ponderous bearing that silenced 
opposition. “It is not conceit, brethren. It 
is the consciousness of superiority.”—Susie 


C. Cannon. 
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Our hat is in the air for Governor Pink- 
ham’s pardon of Ramos, the Filipino sent 
to prison for stealing $63, while havles 
Hoogs and Abrams, whose stealings went 
into tens of thousands, marched out of the 
courtroom merely fined.—Midget. 
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Kohala Girls’ School Campaign 


The managers of Kohala Girls’ School 
wish to thank those who so generously re- 
sponded to the appeal made in THE 
FRIEND last summer for funds with which 
to make repairs. All of the $500 needed 
was sent. Now, to avoid a repetition of a 
similar deficit, in case financial depression 
should again cut down the income, a cam- 
paign has been begun for additional endow- 
ment and for funds for a new dormitory 
and class-rooms, to replace the antiquated 
building which has done service for more 
than thirty vears. 

One of your leading Honolulu business 


men, a vice-president and director of a 
sugar company, and a member of the Ha- 
waiian Board, very recently, when he saw 
our unfinished attic dormitory and our dark 
classrooms, expressed himself emphatically 
as approving our building campaign. We 
need to raise $50,000, and are going to at- 
tempt to do it in these times of afHuence, 
and so put the most useful institution in 
Kohala on a sound basis, while God is 
blessing us with abundance to do it. 

You may count this a part of the “‘pub- 
licity” of the campaign, if you choose, and 
get good and ready to give when our per- 


sonal appeal comes. Of course we are be- 
ginning to canvass right here in Kohala and 
on Hawaii, although we have already 


$5,650 given by Mrs. Atherton ($5,000), 
Mrs. Baldwin, Mr. Wilcox, Dr. Baker 
and Mrs. Ruth Baker. 

Mrs. John Hind is chairman of our 
Finance Committee, and all the money 
should be made payable to her order; the 
First Bank of Hilo, in Kohala, and will be © 


the custodians. 


JOHN F. COWAN. 
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PROGRESS IN FILIPINO WORK. 


The faithful labors of Revs. Jose Alba 
and Simon R. Ygloria, evangelists of the 
Board on the islands of Kauai and Oahu 
for the past two or three years is beginning 
to bear fruit. On Sunday, September 5th, 
the Oahu Filipino Congregational Church 
was organized with a membership of forty- 
five. The headquarters of the church will 
be at Ewa, with branches at Waipahu and 
Waialua. Mr. Ygloria is assisted by Mr. 
Rufo Augustin, a licensed preacher em- 
ployed by the Board, and formerly working 
in Kau, Hawaii. During the past summer 
he was also assisted by Mr. Catalino Corte- 
zan, a student at the Board’s Bible School. 
The enrollment of the church has not yet 
been completed, but promises to be over one 
hundred. At the meeting of the Oahu 
Evangelical Association at Waianae on 
October -7th, the church was received into 
fellowship as a member of the Oahu Asso- 
ciation, being represented at the meeting by 
its pastor, Mr. Ygloria, its delegate, Mr. 
Augustin, and four of the deacons. 

A similar story may be told of the work 
on Kauai. Mr. Alba has made his head- 
quarters at Koloa, and from that point has 
gone forth to preach the Gospel to his 
countrymen all over the island, so that at 
the present time he has a constituency num- 
bering above three hundred, over one hun- 
dred of whom have enrolled themselves as 
members of the Kauai Filipino Church 
which was organized on Sunday, October 
17th. At the Kauai Association meeting at 
Hanalei, October 20-22, this new church 
was recognized as a member of the Associa- 
tion and cordially welcomed into its fel- 
lowship. The larger portion of the mem- 
bers are in Kilauea and Koloa, but Kealia, 
Hanamaulu and Lihue are represented in 
the list of members. Mr. Alba’s travel 
over Kauai’s good roads is facilitated by the 
use of a motor attachment to his bicycle 
which was given him by the Board a few 
months ago. 

Interest in these two churches on Oahu 
and Kauai is growing, and a bright future 
is ahead for the work among this people 
from the Philippines. Although there is no 
organized church for the Filipinos on the 
island of Hawaii, the Board is ably repre- 
_ sented at present by Rev. T. F. Anderson, 
who has recently succeeded in raising funds 
for and carried to completion the work of 
erecting a chapel for the Filipinos at Pahoa. 
In this enterprise he has had the active 
support and co-operation of Mr. C. F. 
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Eckart, manager of the Olaa Sugar Co., 
and Mr. Sam Johnson, manager of the Ha- 
wali Hardwood Co. The building is 46 
feet long by 30 feet wide, and in it services 
will be held for the people of all nationali- 
ties residing in Pahoa. On Sunday, October 
31st, the dedicatory services of this new 
chapel were held, Rev. George Laughton 
of Hilo assisting Mr. Anderson in carrying 
out the program of setting the building 
apart for the- worship of God and the ser- 
vice of man. 


KAUAI ASSOCIATION MEETING. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Kauai 
Evangelical Association was held in the 
Wilcox Memorial Church, Waioli, Hana- 
lei, Kauai, from October 20th to 22nd. 
Owing to the first day being so rainy, the 
attendance at the opening session was not as 
large as usual, but ere many hours had 
passed away the various ministers and dele- 
gates were on hand. ‘The spirit of unity 
and friendliness manifested throughout the 
entire meeting was excellent, and has never 
been exceeded at any previous Association. 
The wise leadership of the Moderator, Rev. 
I. K. Kaauwai of Kapaa, went a long ways 
in making the sessions free from diverting 
and distracting features. The Program 
Committee consisting of Messrs. J. M. 
Lydgate, William Werner and J. M. Ka- 
neakua had prepared a careful program. 
Instead of hearing reports from the various 
fields, the large portion of the time was oc- 
cupied in a discussion of subjects pertaining 
to church life and work. This new feature 
of the Association meetings was begun last 
fall, and the innovation has proved its 
worth. 

There were five principal speakers on the 
program, the first, Mr. J. M. Kaneakua, 
giving an abstract of the work of the recem 
Civic Convention held in Lihue; the second 
speaker, Mr. William Hyde Rice, telling 
of his “Impressions of the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition -at San Francisco’; the third, 
Rev. Henry P. Judd having as his subject, 
“Duties of Church Officers”; the fourth, 
Hon. Lyle A. Dickey, speaking on “Effici- 
ency in Church Work”, and the last speak- 
er on the program, Rev. John M. Lydgate, 
discussing ‘““The Work of Preaching’. 

Among the items of business transacted 
was the passage of a resolution inviting 
Rev. Samuel K. Kamaiopili to become 
Traveling Evangelist for the whole island 
of Kauai for six months, making his head- 
quarters at Lihue. It was also decided to 
hold the Association meetings semi-an- 
nually as formerly and to disregard the 
action of the Annual Meeting in recom- 
mending that the Island Associations meet 
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but once a year. The next meeting of the 
Association will be held in Lihue, beginning 
April 19th, 1916. 

The Sunday School Association and the 
C. E. Societies held their meetings in con- 
nection with the “Aha Makua”, and the 
sessions interesting. The reports 
showed weakness in some of the schools, 
and Hon. W. H. Rice was asked to do 
some special work in visiting and reviving 
backward schools. eA ete 
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ORDINATION OF SAMUEL K. 
KAMAIOPILI. 


Kaumakapili Church was well filled on 
Sunday morning, October 24th for the or- 
dination service of Samuel K. Kamaiopili, 
for many years one of the prominent Chris- 
tian workers of the city, deacon of Kauma- 
kapili Church and a leader of the Christian 
Endeavor work of the Territory. 


The pastor of the church, Rev. Henry 
K. Poepoe, presided. Parts in the service 
were taken by Rev. S. W. Kekuewa of 
Waianae, who offered the prayer of invoca- 
tion, Rev. William Kamau of Pearl City, 
who read the Scripture lesson, Mr. J. Na- 
kila, scribe of the Oahu Association, who 
read the records of the meeting that voted 
to ordain Mr. Kamaiopili, Rev. James 
Davis of Waikane, Moderator of the Oahu 
Association, who asked the constitutional 
questions, Rev. O. H. Gulick who offered 
the prayer of ordination, Rev. H. K. Peo- 
poe who gave the charge to the new min- 
ister, and Rev. H. P. Judd who gave a 
short address in English on “The Call to 
the Gospel Ministry”. The right hand of 
fellowship was extended by the ministers 
above mentioned, and also by Revs. A. A. 
Ebersole, T. Hori, M. G. Santos, Lo Dact 
Tong, Lo Yuet Fu, W. K. Poai, John Nua, 
J. K. Paele and D. P. Mahihila. It is like- 
ly that, for the next few months at least, 
Mr. Kamaiopili will act as traveling evan- 
gelist for the island of Kauai, a cordial in- 
vitation having been sent him from the 
Evangelical Association of that island. 
There are two churches now vacant, the 
Lihue and Hanalei Hawaiian churches, and 
he will find a large work awaiting him. 
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Drying Out.—The Anti-Saloon League 
is authority for the statement that during 
the past year the number of saloons put out 
of business was equivalent to two every 
hour for every work day in the year. 
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We wonder if President Wilson’s bride- 
to-be hasn’t sugared him up a bit?—Kohala 
Midget. 
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Legends of Old Hawau 


“The first alphabet for Hawaiians was 
prepared in 1821”, writes W. D. Wester- 
velt in the introduction to his latest book, 
“Legends of Old Honolulu”. “The Ha- 
waiians were taught to read and write their 
histories and ancient stories as rapidly as 
possible. This was the result of the labors 
of the American Some of 
the missionaries, notably Mr. Dibble, sent 
their pupils out to write down and pre- 
serve the old legends and traditions. Be- 
tween thirty and forty years after the first 
lesson in the alphabet the Hawatians were 
writing articles for papers published regu- 
larly in their own language.” 

Mr. Westervelt is a historian of recog- 
nized standing, and has given much time to 
a study of Hawaiian folk-lore. 

In response to a general demand, the first 
chapter of his latest book is devoted to 
legendary places in Honolulu. Succeed- 
ing chapters have such fascinating titles as 
‘“Wakea the Polynesian,’ “Legend of the 
Breadfruit Tree’, ““‘The Gods Who Found 
Water’, “The Great Dog Ku”, “The Bird 
Man of Nuuanu Valley”, “Chief Man- 
Eater’’, etc. 


missionaries. 


Simple rules for pronounciation and an 
appendix giving a partial list of Hawaiian 
terms used, are of special value to those un- 
familiar with the language. 


The book is from the press of Geo. H. 


Ellis Co., of Boston. It is attractively 
bound in cream and brown, and is well 
illustrated with half-tones and line 
sketches. 


As a gift book “Legends of Old Hono- 
lulu” will be much sought during the holi- 
day season. Out in July, the edition is now 
more than half gone. Local bookshops are 


supplied. E.V.W. 
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THE LANAI CHURCH. 


On Sunday, October 17th, the Lanai 
Church was visited by Rev. Henry P. Judd, 
Acting Secretary of the Hawaiian Board, 
who is the agent of the Board for the 
island of Lanai. Under the faithful leader- 
ship of Mr. Charles Gay, the work of that 
church has continued steadily for the past 
twelve years. There are about thirty mem- 
bers of the organization, though the aver- 
age attendance each Sunday is between forty 
and fifty. Rev. D. W. K. White of La- 
haina is the ‘““Komite” of the church and 
aims to visit the island at least once a 
month. On the remaining Sundays the 
services are conducted by four or five of the 
laymen, including Mr. Gay. In addition 
to visiting the Sunday School and Christian 
Endeavor Society, Mr. Judd preached the 
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sermon during the morning worship, tak- 
ing for his text Acts 11:26. 
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REV. W. D. WESTERVELT, 


author of “Legends of Old Hawaii”, and newly 
elected president of the board of the Library of 
Hawaii. 
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Anti-Saloon League 


Judge Ashford’s epigrammatic: “You 
cannot enter a barroom without finding the 
keys to the penitentiary,” ts destined to be- 
come a classic in temperance reform. And 
the Judge finds an illustration of it almost 


every day, in his criminal trials—Kohala 
Midget. 
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We are grateful to the many friends 
who mustered to the assistance of the 
Anti-Saloon League on the occasion 
of the public hearing of the Liquor 
Commissioners upon the petition of Lee 
Chong for permission to dispense liquor at 
his new chop suey place near the public 
market. The Commissioners gave us a pa- 
tient hearing and those who spoke in pro- 
test advanced what, we thought, were good 
and sufhicent reasons for the denial of the 
application, but the Board decided other- 
wise after a very short conference behind 
closed doors, though the special privileges 
requested, permitting the place to serve 
liquor certain hours on Sundays and until 


1:30 in the morning, were denied the 
Chinese. 
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The League called the attention of the 
Commissioners to the violation of law by 
the proprietor of the Aala Saloon, evidence 
of which was deduced at the recent trial of 
the three Portuguese boys who, after pur- 
chasing the liquor at this saloon, committed 
acts of burglary. They were convicted and 
sentenced, while the saloonkeeper was !et 
go free. We learn that the County Attor- 
ney has at last under pressure, decided to 
try the case, and we hope, if found guilty, 
the bartender will be justly punished. 


Upon visiting one of the Government 
Schools on the other side of the Island, the 
teacher offered the undersigned a glass of 
water, who remarked upon accepting it, 
“This is one of God's good gifts to man.” 
Later, when introduced to the room full 
of boys and girls, he asked, “Children, 
what do you think I am going to talk to 
you about?” “Liquor,” quickly replied a 
little Chinese girl of the sixth grade. “Why 
do you think so?”’ was asked. She replied, 
“Because you said,.sir, that cold water 
was one of God’s best gifts to man.” 


The next National Convention of the 
Anti-Saloon League of America is to be 
held at Indianapolis in May or June, 1916. 
A strong program committee is already at 
work. It being presidential election year, 
it is planned to have a convention, the in- 
fluence of which will have a tremendous 
bearing upon the political movements of 
the day. 


The eyes of all Prohibition people are, 
at this writing, turned in the direction of 
Ohio where an election soon takes place 
for state-wide prohibitory legislation. It is 
stated by those in the fight that the cities . 
of Cincinnati and Cleveland are the Gib- 
ralters of the liquor forces. We hope Ohio 
will win. 

The big war is more and more a tre- 
mendous agent in behalf of world prohibi- 
tion. England is tightening her deadly 
grip on John Barleycorn; France, not 
satisfied with the banishment of absinthe, 
is now waging war on alcohol, while Rus- 
sia, with her many millions of dollars de- 
posited in the savings banks by her peasants 
and artisans, continues to be a shining ex- 
ample to all other nations of the economical 
as well as ethical benefits of National Pro- 


hibition. JOHN W. WADMAN, 
Superintendent. 
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Sunday School teacher: 
forgive an enemy?” Tommy Tuffnut: — 
“Oncest.”” Sunday School teacher: ‘And 
what noble sentiment prompted you to do 
it?’ Tommy Tuffnut: “He was bigger 
dan me.”’—Life. 


“Did you ever 
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James Arnold Blaisdell, D.D., President. 
Located at Claremont, California, 30 miles 
from Los Angeles. Offers its educational 
privileges to the people of Hawaii. 


THE LARGEST INSTITUTION WEST OF 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


devoted to exclusively collegiate work. Its 
standards of scholarship have nation-wide 
recognition. Broadly Christian, coeduca- 
‘tional. Its faculty of 45 represent leading 
universities and colleges. 


For catalog and descriptive bulletins ad- 
dress The Secretary. 


THE 
YOKOHAMA 
“SPECIE 
BANK LTD 


General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 


CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT STS. 
S. AWOKI, Manager. 
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lalla deal 


K. Segawa 


CONTRACTOR AND 
BUILDER 


House Marine > Well Boring 
Stone Work. 


602 Beretania St. Tel. 3236. 
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Hawalian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 


HONOLULU 


“SAN FRANCISCO 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 
ivers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 
Coffee, Garden Truck, etc. 
" 
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A Bible School Visitor. 


The officers and teachers of Central 
Union Bible School are very busy people— 
busy all the week with their regular occu- 
pations. Many of them are teachers, others 
are engaged in Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 
work, or in some form of business or pro- 
fession. Consequently they are not able to 
look after absent pupils as they should and 
as they would:like to do. And in a school 
of over 500 enrolled pupils that means a 
great loss to the efficiency of the work. 

For some time the Executive Committee 
has been looking about for just the right 
person to take up this important office of 
keeping in touch with the pupils of the 
school, by calling in the homes of those 
who are absent from their classes and find- 
ing out what the trouble is. This person 
has now been found in Mrs. Anna R. 
Black who has recently come to Honolulu 
from Terra Haute, Indiana, where she has 
long been a leader in Bible School work. 


Mrs. Black has already entered upon her. 


duties and those in charge of the Bible 
School feel confident that she will render 
a most helpful service. 

This is a long step forward and should 
mean and will mean not only a more reg- 
ular attendance of pupils upon their classes, 
but a larger enrollment as well, for as Mrs. 
Black goes about from home to home she 
will learn of children not now attending 
any Bible School and will try to bring them 
to Central Union. 


A Mothers’ Class. 

Another important advance step at Cen- 
tral Union this year is the organization of a 
Mothers’ Class for the Study of Religion 
in Childhood. Miss M. E. Cross, the 
efficient superintendent of our Sunbeam 
Class, which is the happy name by which 
we designate our kindergarten department, 
will conduct the class. The following 
‘topics are to be taken up during the coming 
months: 

1. Natural religion of children; child- 
hood of George Sand and others. 

2. Raw material of morality; egoism; 
altruism; children’s lies. 

Contents of children’s minds. 
The age of imagination. 

‘The questioning age. 

The dawn of reason. 
Products of child thought. 

8. Religious education, complexity, aim. 
material, method. 

Surely nothing could be of more im- 
mediate and practical value to mothers of 
little children than a full and frank dis- 
cussion of these vital subjects. 


SEAS Se 


Teachers of — 
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little children are also invited to take ad- 
vantage of the course. 

The first meeting was held Monday 
afternoon, November 8th, at 8:30 o’clock, 
and other sessions of the class are to follow 
on the first Monday of each month from 
now until next May. 


Fukumura & Waiamau 


ARCHITECTS. 


o, >, o, 
we te 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON ALL 
CLASSES OF WORK. 


PERSPECTIVE WORK 
A SPECIALTY. 


2, 
“ 


Second Floor, Waity Building. 
HONOLULW, T. H. 


Cable Address “Quino,’ Honolulu 
Telephone 1444 


E. W..QUINN 


Modern Plumbing 


Plumbing Supplies and Bath Room, 
Gas Fitting, Hot Water Heat- 
ing, Tiling and Sheet 
Metal Work. 

Sole Agent for Lorain Steel Stoves 
and Ranges. 


28-34-42 Pauahi Street, 
HONOLULU tH: 


McCHESNEY 
COFFEE CO. 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. | 
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Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 


16 MERCHANT STREET 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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% SAYEGUASA + 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS: OF ART 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


CHINA STOVES 
GLASSWARE REFRIGERATORS 
SILVERWARE KITCHEN 
CUTLERY UTENSILS 


For a quarter of a century W. W. 
Dimond & Co. Ltd., has been acknowl- 
edged THE HOUSE OF HOUSE- 
WARE. We are “specialists” in our 
lines. Our friends will attest to our 
efficient service. 


W.W. OIMOND & CD. Ltd. 


“The House of Housewares” 


53-65 King Street, Honolulu. 


Ta aan P. O. Box 602 


D. J. CASHMAN 
Tents and Awnings. 


Old Clock Tower Bldg. 


Fort St., nr. Allen. Honolulu, T. H. 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 


Young P»).lding, next the Cable Office 
Silks, 

2 Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 
Wood Fang, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store In 
the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
packed for 
mailing. 


YOUNG BUILDING. 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
. IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Hono.u_u, T. H. 
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A City-wide “Get Acquainted.” 

The Women’s Society, always efficient 
and alert in its work in behalf of the high- 
est and best interests of the church, has just 
inaugurated a city-wide “get acquainted” 
scheme that cannot but do great good. The 
city is divided into fifteen districts and 
once a month a neighborhood tea is to be 
held in the home of one of the members in 
each of these districts. “To these teas are 
to be invited not only the members of the 
society, but all women who are not already 
definitely afhiliated with some other church. 
A special effort is to be made to secure the 
attendance and in this way to make the 
acquaintance of the newcomers in each dis- 
trict. 

The. splendid success of the first effort 
thus to gather the women of our constitu- 
ency into neighborhood groups on Thurs- 
day afternoon, October 21st, indicates the 
large possibilities of the plan. In a city like 
Honolulu where people are so continually 
coming and going it is very difficult for the 
church to keep in touch as it should with 
its constituency. These neighborhood teas 
during the year will do more than any- 
thing yet undertaken to solve the problem. 
A Lookout Committee. 

The men of the church are determined 
not to be outdone by the women in the mat- 
ter of getting acquainted with each other 
and of bringing into their fellowship all 
the men of the city who rightfully belong 
to Central Union. When the Standing 
Committee this fall organized all of its 
work into committees a new committee was 
added to be known as The Lookout Com- 
mittee, and Mr. D. L. Withington was 
made its general chairman. Mr. Withing- 
ton asked ten active laymen to serve with 
him as Group Leaders, and each of these 
ten men chose as their special charge ten 
men from among the male constituency of 
the church—five who are members of the 
church and five non-members. 


Each of these ten group leaders in turn 
called together or will shortly do so, the 
five members in his group to get them to 
select ten other men not yet assigned whom 
they will look after. In this way the en- 
tire constituency of about 600 men will 
be bound together into a closely knit broth- 


-erhood. 


The ten group leaders and the fifty men 
under them who have taken ten names each, 
agreed each to do the three following 
things: 

1. To notify, preferably by telephone, 
my ten men the same day I get notice from 
the leader of my group. 

2. To keep in touch with my ten men 
and to notify the church office at once 
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Y. Yamamoto 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


Portraits a specialty. 
Artistic mounts and tone effects. 


4 N. Hotel St., cor. Nuuanu. 


C.J. DAY & CO. 


FINE. GROCE REES 


Old Kona Coffee, Taylor Brothers’ 
Tasmanian Jam and Finest Kuren- 
watte Ceylon Tea. 


P. O. Box 678. Phone 3441 


Kukui Jewelry Mounted 
in 14 Karat Gold 


LATEST DESIGNS 
IN SOUVENIR SPOONS 


Vierra Jewelry Co., 


ee Ve 


113 Hotel St. 


| Cunha Music 
Company 


SHEET MUSIC 
UKULELES 


Victor Talking Machines 
and Records 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


—<o= 


78 S. King St. P. O. Box 1304 | 
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177 King St. 


e 


Telephone 1491. 


J. ABADIE’S 


| FREN CH 
: LAUNDRY 


Branch office Union St. 
Tel. 2919 


BOT SORORITIES 


Spain Palsy Palkcy Delkcy Delson Pelion 
E geaprameaneancusnen 


STOP! 


Why be annoyed by leaking closets? 
Install a 


DOUGLAS GUARANTEED 
CLOSET 


Thereby reducing waste of water. 


Plumbing 

& Sheet Metal 
Work promptly 
attended to. 


BK. BATH. 
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Coyne Furniture Go., Ltd. 


1053 to 1059 BISHOP ST. 
Alexander Young Building. 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, 
BOX COUCHES. 
MATTRESSES, Etc. 


Upholstering and Repairing. 


TONG © 
SANG tiie 


Made 


ailor to Order 
: and 


Guaranteed 


to Fit. 


22 HOTEL STREET 
HONOLULU, T. H. 
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(2973) if any trouble befalls one of them 
or any member of his family—such as ac- 
cident, sickness, etc. 

3. To send to the church office the 
names and addresses of any mewcomers 
whom the ministers should know and whom 
we should bring into the fellowship of the 
church. 

If followed up persistently such a plan as 
this will accomplish among the men of the 
church the same desirable result that the 
Women’s Society is aiming for among the 
women,—a better acquaintance and a more 
vital sense of unity in our large and in- 
creasing constituency. Every man in our 
membership will at least feel more vitally 
his sense of membership in the church and 
realize that he is an important unit in the 
whole brotherhood. And this itself will be 
a great gain indeed. 


EVENTS. 


September. 

18. Healanis and Myrtles take even honors 
in big events on Regatta Day. 

*9. Anti-Saloon League day at Central Union 
Church. Reports of convention at Atlantic City 
given by Rey. D. C. Peters and Theodore Rich- 
ards. 

20. New Y.M.C.A. swimming pool dedicated. 
hiss 33 Plans are matured for protection of Hilo 
R. R. bondholders in case of failure to meet in- 
terest Oct. 1. New company may be formed....... 
S. S. Great Northern for Honolulu run now as- 
sured. 

21. Plans are advanced for building of trail 
to top of Mauna Loa by soldiers of Twenty- 
fifth Infantry. Inter-Island subscribes fund for 
transportation of volunteer workers............. Mrs. 
C. M. Cooke donates $2000 for fernery, first of 
series of buildings to be erected in Queen Emma 
Park by members of Outdoor Circle. Mr. 
Arthur Wall donates rare collection of ferns. 

23. Local ‘authorities report findings in F-4 
fatality. Fault in working of Kingston valve is 
theory; hole in side probably made by coral 
reef after control was lost......... Governor de- 
clares to Promotion Committee ardent advocacy 
of good roads; Supervisor Shingle announces 
improvements will be made under frontage tax. 

24. $11,727.79 damages awarded Halawa 
Plantation Co. of Kohala for cane destroying 
fire negligently started by county road workers; 
county of Hawaii must make loss good. 

25. Queen Liliuokalani center of interesting 
Flag Day celebration under auspices of Pan- 
Pacific Club. 

26. Louis Abrams, secretary and director of 
Hawaiian Trust Company,. placed under arrest 
for alleged embezzlement of securities valued 
at $26,500. 

26. Fourth annual Civic Convention at Lihue 
plans permanent inter-island body; W. C. 
Avery, president of Kauai Chamber of Com- 
merce, elected chairman and L. D. Timmons 
secretary. 

28. Arrival of S. S. Manchuria from Orient 
marks final call of last American steamer in 
transpacific trade............ Dr. Frank J. Goodnow, 
legal adviser to China, passes through Hono- 
lulu and speculation is rife as to whether his 
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Che Sweet Shop 


On Hotel St. furnishes the best meals 

in town at modest prices. : 

Both Cafeteria and ala Carte service. 
HOME MADE CANDIES and 
ICE CREAM our Specialty. 

See us for Catering. 


THE SWEET SHOP 


On Fort St. an exclusive ice cream 

parlor and Candy Store. 

Dainty Luncheonettes served all day 

and evening. Hot and Cold Drinks. 
Try us and you will be pleased. 
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Tel. 2478. Box 951 


Ge eave le 
COs ELD; 


Established 1899. 
CONTRACTORS. 


Large Importations of Lumber Constantly 
Received. 


Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 


LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN, 
HARDWARE. 


Hl. Hlackfeld & Co., Ltd. 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


IMPORTERS OF GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE 


Agents for Pacific Mail S. S. Co, American- 
Hawaiian S. S. Co., and all principal 
Trans-Atlantic Liners. 


MAIN OFFICE, HONOLULU, T. H. 
New York Office -_-- - - 82.Wall. St. 
San Francisco Office - - 310 Sansome St. 


Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


NIBP TITCOL Tb: 


We make a specialty of Book- 
binding and Job Printing. 
Consult us about prices. 
We print the enterprising Jap- 
anese newspaper. 
Afternoon Edition Daily. 


Hotel St., nr Nuuanu, Honolulu, T. H. ; 
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Cook With Gas 


ITS CLEANEST, 
COOLEST AND 
BEST. 


Our ranges and plates are 
of the most up-to-date 
models. 


Honolulu Gas Co. 
Cor. Alakea and Bere- 


tania Streets. 
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“WW. AHANA & O0,, Ltd 


Clothes Cleaned and Repaired. 
f 62 King Street. 
; Phone 2525. P. O. Box 986 
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BIG BARGAINS IN NARROW SHOES FOR 
WOMEN. 


W. L. Douglas 
Shoes for men, 
and the equal- 
ly famous 
SOROSIS 
make for 
women. 
Popular Styles 
for Children. 


L. AYAU 
SHOELCO: 


P 1005 Nuuanu 
Seb rear King 


J] .M:- WHITNEY, MD. DDS. 
"DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street - - - - Boston Building 


Just 


HATS 


PuruR ODA 


28 Hotel Street 
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departure at this time is prophetic of change of 
government form........ Japanese training ship 
Taisei Maru brings to Prof. M. M. Scott unique 
gift from Japan presented by 210 subscribers, 
most of whom are former pupils; Baron Kanda 
heads list of donors........ Wireless telephone test 
between Arlington, Virginia, and Pearl Harbor 
is successful, establishing new record of more 
than 5000 miles, communication between Hono- 
lulu and San Francisco, four hundred miles less, 
now considered but matter of time. 


October. 


1. Horace N. Vaughan, new assistant U. S. 
district attorney, takes oath of office, succeeding 
J. Wesley Thompson, retired. 

4. Despatch from Salt Lake says first Mor- 
mon temple outside of North America will be 
erected on Oahu........ Governor Pinkham names 
A. F. Griffiths, Dr. C. B. Cooper, Rev. Father 
Valentine Frankx, Miss Bertha Ben Taylor, 
Mrs, A. L. Andrews and Mrs. F. W. MacFar- 
lane, with Judge W. L. Whitney ex-officio, mem- 
bers of board to direct industrial schools of 
Oahu. 

5. Frank L. Hoogs, indicted by territorial 
grand jury on charge of embezzlement from 
Bank of Hawaii, arrested at Napa, Cal., and 
will be brought back for trial. 

6. Mrs. F. J. Lowrey, president of Outdoor 
Circle, and active in “Honolulu Beautiful’ 
campaign, named by Mayor Lane’ as member 
of City Planning Commission. 

7. Dr. R. D. Williams, president: of Mills 
School, addresses Ad Club; declares Ha- 
waii is educational experiment station for half 
the world........ Press despatches from Washing- 
ton bring news of change of administration’s 
attitude toward sugar tax; removal of free 
sugar fear booms local market........ Birthday of 
James Whitcomb Riley is occasion for celebra- 
tion in local schools. 


8. Mrs. J. M. Dowsett named second woman 
member of City Planning Board. 

9. Foreclosure and receiver asked for Hilo 
Railroad; suit under 1909 mortgage begun in 
Hilows Resolution for mass-meeting to discuss 
city charter passes Civic Federation. 

10 Special services held in interests of army 
and navy men. John S. Tichenor, international 
secretary of Army and Navy Y.M.C.A., speaker 
at Methodist and Central Union Churches. 

11. Punahou Mothers’ Association endorces 
medical survey of students; report of cafeteria 
needs is presented........ Mayor Lane completes 
City Planning Commission, W. F. Dillingham, 
A. F. Wall, and Hon. J. K. Kalanianaole male 
members chosen. Object of board to beautify 
Honolulu, says mayor. 


12. Minority committee abandons research 
draft for Achi charter; study of plan reveals 
majority in favor of commission rather than 
city manager form of government........ Frank L. 
Hoogs and Louis Abrams, self-confessed forgers 
are given $1000 fines and freed while friendless 
Filipino, also forger, is given jail sentence. 

13. Goy. Pinkham, incensed by “class dis- 
crimination,” pardons Filipino forger sentenced 
previous day by Judge Ashford. 

14. Four K-class submarines arrive from 
San Francisco for station here. 


15. Declaring police protection insufficient, 
Manoa Improvement Club appoints committee 
to confer with sheriff to urge assignment of 
more officers. Night prowlers a nuisance in 
this district of late. 
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Kohala expects to celebrate, three years 
hence, the fifteenth anniversary of English 
services by the erection of a new church. 

ae te 

“Did Bibbs give his wife her new car 
voluntarily?” “I rather think it was a case 
of auto-suggestion.”—Baltimore American. 


WING WO TAI & CO. 


IVORY, EMBROIDERIES, SILKS AND 
ORIENTAL FANCY GOODS. 


941 NUUANU ST. 
Telephone 1020. P. O. Box 945 


M. OHTA, PLANING MILL 


Carpenter 
Contractor, Builder and Painter 


No. 636 Hotel Street, near Alapai Street. 
Telephone 2642. 
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Silva's 
Jogvery 
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CLOTHING and 
MEN’S 
FURNISHINGS 


OUT 
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The Up-to-Dateness 
of the Stock is our 
Special Pride 
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sights 


and scenes ~-~ and thus have a 
pleasing ‘Illustrated Diary of 
My Honolulu Visit.” 


Honolulu Photo Supply Co. 
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Consolidated Soda 


VW ct. VWorks Co, 
The von HAMM-YOUNG ei 


Telephone 2171. 
Honolulu and Hilo. Works - Fort Street 


FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 


Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 


DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


fae Shoes | Patan Srusteo. Japanese 
oe Bazaar 


Fire, Marine, Life and 
a 


Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 

LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF 
ORIENTAL GOODS 


Love’s Bakery 


Company, Limited. 


Bread and Cakes 


1134 Nuuanu St. Agents for Packards, Cadillacs 
Buicks and Hupmobiles. 


United States Tires and a complete 


PROMPT DELIVERY TO 
ALPARTS OF THE CITY. 


line of automobile accessories. 


etcrtone 1431. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ // 
Liebility, and Burglary 2 


Insurance. 
Ne EEE CER Ys: 
White Buck with Rubber Soles 923 FORT STREET, 
$5.00. Safe Deposit Building. ot 
PHONE 1470. ROR Sue: 


Opposite Catholic Church. 


Manufacturer's | 411 EN & ROBINSON 


1051 Fort. LIMITED. Regal Shoes 
—Fiited accurately 
One eo. PLY CO., Ltd. oe by the Famous 
Lumber and Building Material, “FOOTOGRAPH” 
4 ; Builders’ Hardware, tile, 
DEALERS IN TYPEWRITERS, Bey Migigg ae ae rt a 5 
BLANK Books and Etc. See hbase 
OFFICE STATIONERY. Regal Shoe Store 
55 Queen Street : : Honolulu Pantheon Bldg. Fort & Hotel 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


LEWERS & COOKE Led The First National Bank of Hawaii 


CAPITAL, $500,000. AT HONOLULU. SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $269,000 
LUMBER,» Pek Ca 
DIRECTORATE: 
BUILDING © CECIL. BROWN, Pres. 'M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. L. T. Peck, V.P. & Cashier 
MATERIALS, G. P. CASTLE, G. N. WILCOX, H.°M. von HOLT. 


WALL PAPERS," \ 
MIXED PAINTS, NS 
Ete; os rd ear entra aah, y 


United States Government Depositary 


GENERAL BANKING.—Issues Drafts, Money Ohaera Letters of Credit, Travel- 
ers’ Cheques, and Cable Transfers available in all Be of the world. 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


hy 


‘Honolulu; ,. HO: 
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If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. * 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. #& 
Banking by mail, 4% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAI, Ltd. 


Honolulu 


EO: FARCE < SOoNn 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 
HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
smeled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


Bo PSENEERS CoG: 


P. O. BOX 716. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


Special Attention Given to Mail 


DRINK 
“Cascade” 
Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft & Artic Soda Wks., Ltd. 


Sole Agents. 


Telephone 2270. 


Orders. 


‘THESeniR TEND 


The Baldwin Hational Bank 
of Jyahului 


Kahului, Maui, T. H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


PIANOS, VICTOR TALKING MACHINES 


AND RECORDS. 


We are sole 
~ agents for the 
Weber, 
Chickering, 
Kroeger ard 
| Kreiter Pianos; 
also the com- 
¥— plete line o* 
f Aeolian Pianola 
Pianos 


‘Prices from $450.00 up. 


WE HAVE A COMPLETE LINE OF 
RENTAL PIANOS. 


Bergstrom Music Co. 


1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu. 


SCOT TISSUE 


PAPER 
TOMES 


IN ROLLS 


A soft clean towel for everybody at 


every wash 


130 Towels for 50 Cents 


Also paper cups. Safest and best for 
public gatherings. 


Sole Agents for the Territory 


American-Hawaiian Paper 
CO., Ltd. 
HONOLULU 

GEO. G. GUILD, Pres. and Mgr. 
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G BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission A gts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—E. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; E. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
Cc. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


We Are Agents 


for “Knox” Ladies’ Hats. 

‘““Modart’”” Front-lacing Corset. 
“Nemo” and “R & G”’ Corsets, 
“*Butterick”’ Patterns, ‘“Delinea- 
tor’ and all the “Butterick”® Pub- 


lications. 


N. 5. Sachs Dry Goocs Co., Lid. 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 
Phone 1165. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, ist vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 8rd. vice-presi- 
dent; John Guild, Secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
G. N. Wilcox, F. C. Atherton. 


HENRY H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral - Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2255. 
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LOVE 
~~ ALLEY 


opp. Union Grill, when you want your 
Furniture, Piano moved, or your baggage 


Gsended to. CITY TRANSFER 60. 


Phone 1281. JAS. -H. LOVE. 


HF. Wichman &00., 


LEADING JEWELERS. 
Jt ot of 


GOLD anpb 
SILVERSMITHS. 
tt 
1042-1050 FORT ST. 
HONOLULU. 


flonoluty tron Works Company 


Established 1852. 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 

Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 
Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 

Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 
Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillis Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
celsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 
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MONUMENTS 


We are Sole Agents 


for the 
BEAR E OF GRANITE, NATIVE STONE 
REMEDIES OR ENDURING BRONZE. 


A aterial in fact, k to th 
each one is sold under ee ecards 


dad positive guarantee. 


Benson, Smith &Co., Ltd. 


The REXALL Store 


We will be glad to submit designs 
and talk prices. 


JAG. AXTELE 
P. O. Box 662 1048 Alakea St. 


GOODYEAR TIRES 


For Automobiles, Motortrucks, 
Motorcycles and Bicyles. 


**MONOGRAM”’ 


OILS AND GREASES 


PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO. 
Office 


Hote] Street. 
Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. 


HONOLULU CYCLERY CO. 


BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUNDRIES, MOTOR 
CYCLE SUPPLIES, VELOCIPEDES, 


Telephone 2518 
Honolulu, T. H. 


“Nature’s perfect lubricant” 


VULCANIZING 
AUTO SERVICE & SUPPLY CO.,Ltd. 
Merchant and Alakea Streets. 
Honolulu. Telephone 4688 
“At Ye Sign of Ye Free Air.” 


Wholesale and Retail 


GO CARTS AND TRICYCLES. 


180 S. King St. 
Waialua Branch, Tel. 968 


Cabinetmakers and Upholsterers 
x Rugs and Curtains “ 


Telephone 2lilI Honolulu, H. T. 


Honolulu School for Boys, Inc. 


Ocean View, Kaimuki. 
>= 


Military Organization. Seventy resident cadets. Campus of eighteen acres. 
Preparatory, Grammar and High School Departments. 


Address: L. G. BLACKMAN, Principal. P. O. Box 502, Honolulu. 


Bibles and Testaments in Chinese, 
English, Hawaiian, Japanese, Portu- 


 guese, Russian and Spanish. 


Sunday School Supplies. 

Reward Cards. 

Mottoes. Condolence Cards, etc. 

C. E. Supplies; C. E. Pins in gold 
and silver. 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 
Corner Merchant and Alakea 
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wetsus 4s and Equalize the Cireulaeak 
by Sanitarium Treatment ae 


WHAT THEY ARE 


Electric Light Baths—Swedish Massage—Cool 
Needle Sprays—Salt Rubs or Glows—Alternate Hot 
and Cold Needle Sprays and Horizontal Jet Duches— 
Scotch Douches—Fomentations—Electric Vibratory 
Massage Sinusoidal and Various Electrical ‘Treat- 
ments. 


WHAT THEY DO 


Equalize the Circulation of the Blood and Increase 
Mental and Physical Efficiency. 


Reduce High Blood Pressure. 


Relieve Rheumatism, Constipation, Insomnia, - 
Nervousness and the Various Ailments due to a Slug- 
gish Circulation and Sedentary Habits in a natural way 


without the use of Drugs. 


WHERE AND BY WHOM 
ADMINISTERED 


MR. AND MRS. I. N. BARTHOLOMEW, SANITARIUM TRAINED NURSES. 


Sanitarium Treatment Rooms, Hawaiian Hotel 


Phone: 2347. Hotel St. Entrance. 


A Christnas Bonk am Bible Sale 


PREPARATORY TO MOVING, WE ARE MAKING 
A SPECIAL REDUCTION ON OUR STOCK 


We have on hand many handsome volumes especially desirable for Christmas, among which 
are the following: 

American Bibles, Teachers’ Edition Fees price $3.30; sale price $2.25. 

Red Letter New Testaments—Regular price $1.00; sale price 75 cents. 


SPECIAL OFFER. IN CHILDREN'S :GIF ee Set, New Testament, Song 
Book with Music, Child’s Christ Story Book, $1.50. 


Same with Bible in place of New Testament, $1 ao: 
Leather Bound Bibles, $1.00 to $8.50. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPPLIES: Special prices in this department also. 
Please mark orders for sale goods. DEPT. P. 


Hamatian Board Bonk Roonws 


Merchant and Alakea Streets. 


P. O. Box 489. Tele 1166. — 


By Mary Dillingham Frear. 


HOU must be born again, O Peace-on-Earth, 
() Thou must be born again! 
Un-Chnisted stables reek with gore, 

With human. gore, yea, brothers’ blood, 

And mangers foul hold grievous store 

Of Innocency slain. 

A war-world travails, but in vain; 

Heaven’s self must yield thee virgin-birth. 

Ere light divine earth’s gloom shall flood 
And angel hosts adore, 

Thou must be born again, O Peace-on-Earth, 


Thou must be born again! 


Written for the Friend. 


HONOLULU December, 1915 HAWAII» 


Trust Co., 
Lid. 
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Real Estate 


& 


Stocks and 
Bonds 


& 


Fire, Life, 


/nsurance 


Henry 
Waterhouse 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 
GIVEN TO ESTATES, 
INVESTMENTS AND 
SECURITIES OF 
ALL KINDS 


a 


Safe Deposit 
boxes 


tt 


Fort & Merchant 
Streets : Honolulu 


Bond and Auto | 
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SANG LOY 


MERCHANT TAILOR 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


14 N. King St., nr. Nuuanu 


P. O. Box 826 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


Sugar Factors, Insurance and Machinery Agents 
Shipping Agents Representing 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co.; Ltd. 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Wahiawa Water Co., Ltd. 


Etna Insurance Company, (Fire, Life, Marine 
and Automobile) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Citizens Insurance Company 
London Assurance Corporation 


Fulton Iron Works o1 St. Louis, 
Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Greens Fuel Economizer Company 
Chas. C. Moore & Co., Engineers 


Matson Navigation Co. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
New Engiand Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Oahu College 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
and 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete College Preparatory 
Work, together with Special Com- 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Oahu College Honolulu, H. T. 


ISHOP COMPANY, » 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Hxchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


THEO. H. DAVIES & C9., LTD, 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 

Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 

Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an ‘Chief’ Brands of Canned Pineapples. 

San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 

Cable address, “Draco.” 


The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED. 


Financial, Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


STANGENWALD BUILDING. 
Cable Address: “*Dilpax.”’ 
Codes: Liebers, Western Union, A. B. C. 
P. O. Box 446. 
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THE FRIEND 


Published monthly at the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms, Honolulu, T. H. 


Subscription price - - $1.00 per year 


Address business letters 
checks, etc., payable to 


THEODORE RICHARDS, 


Business Manager of The Friend, 
P, O. Box 489. 


Miss E. V. Warinner, 
Associate Bus. Mgr. 


and make 


All communications of a literary char- 
acter should be addressed to THE 
FRIEND, Honolulu, T. H., and must reach 
the Board Rooms by the 24th of the 
month. 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS: 


DOREMUS SCUDDER.....Editor-in-Chief 


Frank -§. Scudder....... Managing Editor 


Orramel H. Gulick Theodore Richards 
Paul Super Miss BE. V. Warinner 
A. A. Ebersole Vaughan MacCaughey 
Wm. D. Westervelt Walter F. Frear 


Entered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Hawaii, 
as second cluss matter, under act of Oongress 


of March 8, 1879. 

prosperity. “The war is 

too far away. ‘The por- 
tion of our population which suffers most 
directly from the disgraceful incompetence 
of our police force is alien to the money 
holding element. ‘There is no deep moral 
indignation over impurity, gambling, drunk- 
enness and crime. We are asleep, dead 
asleep. We talk, write editorials, hold 
meetings of Men’s Leagues, Civic Federa- 
tion and the like where good things are 
said, resolutions made and plans outlined, 
but the Chamber of Commerce, the financial 
nerve center of town, is narcotized. When 
our business men get red hot, when the 
Chamber of Commerce, crowded to the 
doors, calls a mass-meeting of citizens’ to 
clean up our politics, when a Vigilance 
Committee is organized to sweep this Island 
of bawds imported from the Coast, and of 
gamblers developed on the ground and to 
make an Iwilei impossible, then it will be- 
gin to look as tho the leaders here had a 
conscience. They have only a money nerve 


PIRITUALLY to arouse 
this city is no easy task. 
People are too contented. 
There is an overplus of 


now, and a money nerve is a very sensitive 
contraption. All this means spiritually a 
dead community. Messrs. Brown and Curry 
are conducting a campaign of awakening. 
Will it win? Partly. It will help stir 
a few, who, let us trust, will not turn over 
and go to sleep again but get after other 
sleepers. Then after some months of deep- 
ening conviction if Billy Sunday comes the 
We 
the 
It will not, however, be 


old town may possibly get roused. 
make no prophecy, but we_ believe 
miracle possible. 
an easy game. Bona fide Christians must 
bestir themselves. “Those who believe in 
prayer must pray and get personally ¢o 
work. Meantime as these two evangelists 
from the Middle South West develop their 
plan of attack, they are making lasting im- 
pressions. ‘They are a sane, practical, en- 
Mr. 
William Waterhouse, thru whose generosity 
they are here, deserves the gratitude of the 
entire Territory for his unselfish efforts to 
aid the city of his birth, 
being strengthened because it is an axiom 


thusiastic pair. and are doing good. 


The churches are 


of these two evangelists that it is good prac- 
tice to rally every friend to your aid when 
fighting evil. 
largely in blackguarding the church, not 
these men. Mr. Brown deals squarely with 
Christians, glossing over no faults, condon- 
ing no sins, but holding up the ideal of a 
church without spot and blemish. Tre 
FRIEND believes this movement will be suc- 
cessful, thinks it will go on after these 


Some revivalists take it out 


special services are over and looks for a 
new Honolulu after not many years. 


A FINE SYMPTOM. 


One reason for this faith 
spirit of loyalty to the common weal mani- 
fested by our Japanese fellow 
The civic awakening among the people of 
this race in Honolulu and elsewhere thru 
the Islands is most significant and promis- 
ing. ‘Their papers are beginning to discuss 
the problem of decent government in the 
capital city. In view of the failure of the 
police, a proposition to do a little policing 
on their own account has been made. It is 
most encouraging to find these aliens, many 
of whom are aliens only because we do not 
allow them to become citizens, awakening 
to their responsibility for better government 


is the new 


residents. 


No. 12 
here. “Chey can mightily influence the 
community. If the Japanese respectfully 


and courteously, but firmly, demand better 
civic conditions, they will succeed in getting 


them. For they will shame many Anglo 
Saxons into doing their duty. It is to be 
hoped that Judge Dole will grant Mr. 


Ozawa's application for naturalization. Ip 
that case other well qualified men of his 
ask 


awakened 


race will and receive this privilege. 


An 


our 


civic consciousness thruout 


Japanese population will stimulate 
many to prepare to earn American citizen- 
ship and will fit them to exercise the preroy- 
ative with true public spirit. “Chere seems 
little hope of better things in local govern- 
Hawaiian citi- 


ment from our white and 


zens. ‘Che former are too money mad and 
the latter too ready to be fooled or bought. 
But the Orientals inoculated with the true 
American spirit are a really promising ele- 
the 


dawning of a better day in our municipal 


ment. Certainly there are signs of 
life, and this stirring of civic consciousness 
as well as this awakening of a civic con- 
science in this forceful alien people who are 
becoming more American every year is one 
of the happy symptoms thereof. 


THE CORONATION. 


the coronation of 


Emperor Yoshihito in characteristic fashion. 


Honolulu celebrated 
For non-Japanese the crowning event was 
the public reception in the Young Hotel. 
The night was atrocious and many were 
unable to attend, but for those who ven- 
tured out the good cheer was abundant. 
The Japanese blended love of the father- 
land and loyalty to their new country with 
rare tact and grace. A large sum of money 
was contributed by popular subscription to 
be used first in the erection of a beautiful 
memorial public fountain in Kapiolani 
Park, second in the equipping of a fine 
recreation field for special functions, this 
to be located in the rear of the consulate, 
and third in relief work of various kinds. 
The entertainments for the Japanese peo- 
ple passed off most successfully and with 
great enthusiasm. ‘The Christians utilized 
the occasion for special work of most telling 
character. Visitation of the sick and the 
imprisoned, gifts to those in distress, a large 
box of good things for the Leper Settle- 
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ment, union gatherings, open air preaching 
services and large mass-meetings for direct 
evanpelism brot the spirit of the Gospel to 
the attention of All over the 
Islands reports indicate a new era in Jap- 
Rev. Mr. Hori, just 


back from Kauai, is enthusiastic over con- 


thousands, 
anese Christian work, 


ditions there, Hdueated young people of 
both sexes are coming out for Christ and 
are putting their zeal into effective use in 
the churches, Church buildings and par- 
sonapes at Waimea and Hanapepe testify 
to the interest of both Japanese and con- 
Moved by the 


spirit of genuine Christian love shown by 


tributing white friends, 
their Japanese fellow laborers Filipinos at 
Lihue are crowding into the church  ser- 
vices, learning Japanese, becoming convert- 
ed and receiving baptism, “This fraterniza- 
tion of races tells the story most powerfully, 
Certainly there is a nobler age hastening 
forward in these Islands. Let us all thank 


God and take courage, 
PREPAREDITIS. 

A new disease this, made in Germany, 
product of the deadly germ microbus mar- 
tialix, Its inroads into the United States 
have been unparallelled by any other phe- 
nomenon in our history. Tt would be 
amusing, this sudden stampede of press and 
people, if it were not so serious, Tt threat- 
ens to assume the proportions of areal 
crisis in our national life and may prove to 
be the issue upon which political parties 
will divide, Because of the overshadowing 
importance to the entire world of what is 
involved in the European war, prepared- 
ness as some of its advocates interpret tt may 
forge to the front as the greatest and gravest 
question our Nation has’ ever been called 


upon to decide, It is because of these 
widely ramifying relations that the so-cailed 
pacifists regard the new propaganda with 
euch deep anxiety and oppose it as hostile to 


the highest interests of humanity. 
Storp of Lis Propagation. 


everyone old enuf to remember the mar- 
velous thrill, which shot thru the country 
when Dewey won the Battle of Manila 
Bay, and the conviction “Our Nation is a 
World Power” was born, can never forget 
It seemed as if a new lite 
It was 


the experience, 
had dawned in the 
the equivalent in the social realm of falling 


Nation’s soul, 


in love or of religious conversion in the in- 
dividual. America has never been. the same 
since, It was natural that a cleavage should 
have begun then which has steadily and 
imperceptibly widened between those who 
viewed the new role that America was to 
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play as that of World Servant, and those 
who anticipated an imperial career for the 
Republic of the West. Probably few of 
the latter definitely defined their ambition 
to themselves, but they began forthwith to 
discredit the consistent policy of our country 
which cut down army and navy strictly to 
the requirements of peace. For a decade 
and a half the advocates of a big navy and 
a strong army have toiled incessantly. “They 
have numbered many undoubted patriots, 
some of whom were constitutionally pessi- 
mistic as to the existence of such a virtue 
as international honor or were gifted with 
an imagination magnifying the danger of 
unpreparedness for war. ‘This nucleus was 
re-enforced on the one hand by men who 
loved fight for its own sake and certain of 
the professional military class, and on the 
other by the important private interests 
sure to reap financial profits from the manu- 
facture of the sinews of war. ‘The stock 
in trade of these pleaders for enlarged 
armaments was the War Scare which was 
periodically trotted out whenever there 
seemed the slightest chance of working upon 
the fears of the public. Finally California 
with the sudden incoming of a large num- 
ber of Japanese offered an opportunity 
unique in our history. Wherever foreign 
workmen of a nationality unfamiliar to the 
laboring element on the ground has flocked 
into America, friction has arisen, leading to 
petty acts of lawlessness and not unseldom 
to serious disturbances of the peace. But 
the safety valve—the privilege of naturali- 
zation freely accorded to  aliens—which 
previously had always so worked as to af- 
ford the extra steam a chance to escape be- 
fore irreparable damage was done, was 
plugged by certain of our courts which re- 
fused to naturalize Japanese. In the inter- 
national situation which ensued upon the 
California troubles, the militarists scented 
their opportunity and made the most. of it. 
They promptly converted to their way of 
thinking the most prominent living Ameri- 


can, then President, led him to shake the 


Nation’s fist in the Mikado’s face by his 
famous battleship cruise, and pushed their 
propaganda for a mightier navy with some 


success. 
The Golden Hour. 


But it was found impossible to fool the 
people all.the time. First the Japanese 
Government exhibited a patience and a 
kindly wisdom that few so-called Christian 
Powers have ever manifested. It bore with 
our unmannerly conduct, volunteered to 
keep its people at home so as to relieve our 
internal difficulties, and set ebout doing 
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what no other foreign nation had ever done, 
instituted a propaganda of education among 
its nationals in our territory to lead them 
to accommodate themselves to our ways of 
thinking and acting, so as to remove all pos- 
sible friction. Meantime Americans who 
knew Japan got busy and told the truth 


‘about this courteous neighbor of ours until 


it was clear to honest souls thruout our 
nation that all the talk of war with Japan 
was the idle vaporing of ignoramuses or 
deliberate falsification on the part of those 
who hoped to profit from an armed conflict 
between the two nations. At this juncture 
the present calamity in Europe burst upon 
the world. ‘The golden hour of the mili- 
tarist struck. In the presence of the awful 
inhumanity of this war elemental passions 
are let loose and old instinctive fears are 
easily excited. Persistent appeal for months 
has been made to these fears by some of the 
press of the nation. The awful doom of 
the countries overrun by the Teutons is be- 
ing daily held up before our people, not that 
there is the slightest chance of our land’s 
sharing such a fate, but in order to stir into 
life that unreasoning passion, fear. Large 
headlines are devoted to the warning of 
men like Hudson Maxim, perhaps the 
greatest inventor of explosives America has 
produced, and John Hays Hammond an- 
other inventor whose reputation as an in- 
ternational trouble maker in South Africa 
is apparently forgotten. “The campaign has 
been so skillfully waged that one of the 
strongest hopes of the advocates of World 
Peace, President Wilson, has been swept o%f 
his feet, and it certainly looks as tho Con- 
gress may be carried away into voting a half 
billion dollars for war preparations at the 
very moment when the inarticulate voice of 
humanity is calling upon America to take a 
stand that shall make future war impos- 
sible. f 


“Piffle”. 


The nature of the advocacy of these en- 
ormous preparations for war is-shown by 
the impatience exhibited in many public ut- 
terances directed against the workers for 
peace. Instead of meeting their arguments, 
resort is had to epithets like “mollycoddle”’, 
“piffe” and the like, which, when applied to 
such intellectual leaders as Dr. Jordan of 
California, Dr. Jefferson of New York, or 
Jane Addams of Chicago are bound in tite 
to make the thotful public react against 
those who employ such tactics. The ques- 
tion is altogether too grave to be dismissed 
in any such fashion. It is not the money 
involved that should lead the American peo- 
ple to go slowly in upsetting their most 
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sacred traditions and usages, tho that is a 
consideration not to be entirely overlooked 
where indirect taxation falls heaviest upon 
the toilers. It is the manifest destiny of 
our country which is at stake in this pro- 
posed about-face in our history. 


Profit and Loss. 


The burden of proof is certainly upon 
those who demand that a definite course of 
action pursued ever since the foundation ot 
our nation be laid aside now that we have 
reached, largely by means thereof, the status 
of the most influential Power on earth. It 
is claimed that we should have been better 
off in the war of 1812 and in our civil war 
if we had been prepared. But whatever 
our losses may have been in the second war 
with England, we won and in such a man- 
ner that the two peoples have not fought for 
a hundred years, and if our past policy be 
continued, will never fight again. ‘The in- 
considerable loss due to unpreparedness in 
1812 was infinitesimal compared to the un- 
told evils that militarism would have en- 
tailed if it had prevailed since the achieve- 
ment of our independence. Preparedness in 
1861 would have meant a bloodier war, and 
might have given the Confederacy the vic- 
tory because then the South dominated so 
largely the military situation. If our coun- 
try had possessed a large up-to-date navy 
and that had been controlled by the South, 
one can fancy how differently history on 
this continent might have read. Again in 
1898 what we suffered from our lack of 
form was a bagatel compared to the gain 
coming to us from our consistent peace 
policy. Any line of action that makes a na- 
tion great costs. Rome tried war, waxed 
colossal and perished. “The United States 
tried the direct opposite, has grown greater 
than Rome and gives no sign of perishing. 
On the contrary it looks now as tho the 
whole world enamored of her policy will 
be ready to adopt it if she is only true to it 
in this critical testing time. Lincoln’s 
homely saying was never more applicable 
in the history of mankind than to us now— 
“Gt is not best to swap horses while crossing 
the river.” 


Cui Bono. 


Much of the pleading of the advocates of 
preparedness is an argumentum ad homi- 
nem, a rhetorical question demanding 
whether America shall suffer the fate of 
Belgium, altho at the close of this war any 
thinking nation may find Belgium’s plight 
far preferable to Germany’s, not reckoning 
the restoring sympathy of the world which 
will help King Albert build up a nobler na- 
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tion. ‘The only other contention is that our 
country is in danger of a foreign war and 
must be ready therefor. If there is no reas- 
onable likelihood of armed conflict, then the 
plea of the anti-peace men falls to the 
ground. ‘There are two lines of support for 
the thesis “foreign war is not only possible 
but probable.” One of these is human cupi- 
dity. America is rich. If she does not arm 
herself other nations are certain to attack 
her and steal her wealth. Look at China. 
Unprepared, she has been looted by the na- 
for generations. “The comparison 
chosen is unfortunate in the extreme because 
it leaves out of the account the real weak- 
ness of China which is not lack of arma- 
ment, but woful dearth of moral power. If 


tions 


China had been a united nation like the’ 


United States, her credits dominating the 
world markets, her resources splendidly de- 
veloped, her people nobly patriotic, edu- 
cated, wealthier per capita than those. of 
any other nation, her international friend- 
ships strong, it is inconceivable that she 
should have suffered, even in the nineteenth 
century, as she did. Before any one nation 
had been able to exploit her and so gained 
undue power, other nations would have 
taken her part. As it was other nations did 
take her part, weak in moral power tho she 
was, and saved the day for her, even tho 
she did lose certain outlying districts. But 
this is not the ultimate consideration because 
if she had been morally as powerful as she 
was populous no nation would have dared 
to go to war with her in the hope of a per- 
manent conquest. 

Again it is begging the entire question to 
conclude that after the present European 
conflict, nations will revert to even nine- 
teenth century conditions in exploiting weak 
powers. Nor can America be compared to 
any of those that have been exploited dur- 
ing the past one hundred years. We peace 
men have a right to hold that this war will 
cure the powers of the grabbing habit. The 
Teutons have learned a tremendous lesson 
in their failure to conquer a single nation. 
They have overrun much of Belgium and 
Servia, but their tenure is doomed. ‘They 
are teaching the world that wars of con- 
quest are practically ended on earth. Our 
Nation has not the slightest cause to fear 
incursions of robber powers after the end of 
this war. 


Who Will Fight Us? 


Fear of theft being unreasonable there ‘s 
only one more support for the advocates of 
the thesis that we are in danger of war. 


That is that Japan or some of the European 
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combatants may attack us. Some months 
ago when the eutons seemed to have the 
advantage, vague suggestions that the 
United States might have Germany ‘o 
reckon with were heard. But if there be 
any one thing certain today it is that the 
Central European States are bound to lose 
in the end and be rendered hors de combat 
for at least two generations. Chased out of 
this refuge the war fearers have begun to 
hint that we must look out for Britain. It 
shows how desperate they are for resources 
of dread, when men urge that America 
has any possible cause for suspicion against 
the other great nation of English speakers 
with whom our relations are as assuredly 
friendly as different sections of the United 
States are with one another. “The moral 
bonds which unite us with the British Em- 
pire are indissoluble. ‘To believe this is to 
assure its truth and any one on either side 
of the Atlantic who tries to shake this faith 
is playing the part of a traitor both to his 
own nation and to humanity. 

In the case of Japan the possibility of 
war if America acts honorably is equally 
remote. Armed conflict between these two 
neighbors can only come as the result cf 
some great moral lapse in our own country 
and patriotism forbids us to believe this a 
likelihood, unless the disease of preparedness 
should get a firm grip upon our people. 


“That disease is in itself a symptom of moral 


To abandon our historic policy of 
faith in peace and substitute therefor con- 
fidence in arms would be prima facie evi- 
dence of loss of moral fiber. America has 
no cause to fear war as long as she remains 
true to the principles so thoroly tested out 
during the past century. When she adopts 
in whole or in part Germany’s policy of 
preparedness, that fear will no longer be 
merely justifiable, it will become inevitable 
and will issue not in the peace of the fully 
armed, but in disastrous repetition of that 
which Europe is experiencing. 


failure. 


In this connection it is suggestive to re- 
call the theory of war advanced by that 
able British essayist Mr. L. P. Jacks in the 
September Azlantic Monthly. He claims 
that the European breakdown demonstrates 
that economic development has outstripped 
moral development. Nations have grown 
rich without increasing in the wisdom and 
justice necessary to enable them to use their 
wealth wisely. Hence fear of being de- 
spoiled of their property leads them to arm. 
This encourages militarism, which, once in 
the saddle, pushes its interests until they 
culminate in war. If this theory be true, 
and there is much in its favor, we are seeing 
in America the development of this insane 
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fear of losing our wealth which if not 
counteracted will lead to armament and 
thus to inevitable warfare. The question 
is, has America wisdom and justice enuf to 
enable her to use her wealth aright, or is 
her lack of development of these high 
qualities sure to lead her to arm and then 
fight? The advocates of the robber theory 
are appealing to the elemental dread which 
Mr. Jacks shows is due to lack of moral 
power. 


Our Loss. 


We in America then have nothing to fear 
except our own moral cowardice. ‘There ts 
no foe anywhere in sight nor any reasonable 
possibility of a hostile nation hovering 
within the unseen realms of our fears. We 
have nothing to gain by arming, but much 
to lose our own selves, and untold evil to 
entail upon others. First of all we shail 
forfeit the good opinion of the world. We 
have been widely accused of materialisn 
and love of gold, but instinctively all peo- 
ples have known, as some keen visioned for- 
eign critics have discerned and frankly con- 
fessed, that America is humanity’s ideal- 
land. We have loved what our poets and 
prophets have held to be true and have tried 
to realize it. Because of this and not for 
mere dollars’ sake millions of earth’s 
noblest, tho often poorest, folk have sought 
America and made her their country. Lord 
Rosebury echoed the feeling of all non- 
American mankind when recently he utter- 
ed his cry of despair in view of the evidence 
that our nation was becoming inoculated 
with the dread disease of militarism couch- 
ed under the euphermism of preparedness. 
To forfeit the instinctive love that goes out 
to our country from all: other lands, in- 
stinctive because such has the love of ideals 
under the influence of Jesus become cn 
earth, would be so great a calamity that it 
is dificult to see how the American people 
can after full consideration contemplate 
with equanimity this mad rush to descend 
from the height. upon which they have been 
1urtured and have for over a century lived, 
down to the level of universal military 
service as practiced in Germany or Switzez- 
land or even to the low plain of costly 
preparedness urged by the present adminis- 
tration at Washington since its unfortunate 
change of face. 

Our nation has moral leadership be- 
cause of its essentially peaceful character. 
That is our strongest international asset. 
Let us not squander it. 


The World's Hope. 
The hope of the myriads of men and 
women in all lands lies in such a state. of 
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peace as our country has evolved. It repre- 
sents the acme of actual historic develop- 
ment. ‘There is nothing so good elsewhere 
on earth as our system. Europe wants it and 
is fighting to get it. That is the meaning of 
this war. It promises to be the last stand of 
militarism. America can fulfil that prom- 
ise if she does not lose her head. At the 
close of this war we shall have a moral tn- 
fluence augmented, if we 
maintain our traditional principles of peace- 
fulness and faith in the good will of our 
fellow nations. Instead of larger arma- 
ments it is the time to cut them down and 
give to mankind a demonstration of our 
brotherly good will. 


marvelously 


Furthermore Asia waits breathlessly the 
issue of this crisis. She is looking with ill 
restrained anxiety at us. Chinese and Jap- 
anese statesmen have confessed that if the 
United States goes*over to militarism they 
are doomed to the deadly policy of pre- 
paredness with us. We shall entail upon 
them insupportable burdens. “The decisive 
defeat both of Col. Roosevelt’s proposal to 
Europeanize America and of President Wil- 
son's compromise will put heart both into 
the foremost patriots and into the intelli- 
gent leaders closest to the people in these 
two nations and dispose that entire contin- 


ent toward international good faith and _ 


peaceful intercourse. Viewed from the 
world standpoint America’s decision upon 
the question she faces today will mark one 
of the greatest crises in human history. The 
noblest living singer in our common English 
tongue, the poet and prophet, Alfred Noyes, 
chanted the truth with rare compeling 
power in his splendid Phi Beta Kappa 
verses at Harvard University: 


“And you, O land, O beautiful land of Freedom, 

Hold fast the faith which made and keeps you 
great. 

With you, with you abide the faith and hope, 

In this dark hour, of agonized mankind. 

Hold to that law whereby the warring tribes 

Were merged in nations, hold to that wide law 

Which bids you merge the nations, here and 
now, 

Into one people. Hold to that deep law 

Whereby we reach the peace which is not death 

But the triumphant harmony of Life, 

Eternal Life, immortal Love, the Peace 

Of worlds that sing around the throne of God.” 


What Will America Do? 


It is not possible to foretell the outcome 
of the persistent propaganda on behalf of 
preparedness. The local press does not say 
much of the opposition on the mainland. 
That it exists, however, is clear from the 
notable gathering at the International Peace 
Congress held in October in San’ Francisco. 
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When the delegates at first assembled: the 
atmosphere was one of timidity, but as the 
deliberations progressed courage grew and 
when the time for adopting the platform 
was reached a notable declaration was sent 
forth to the world. We give only one plank, 
that on National Defense: 


“The defense of the Republic is not pri- 
marily a matter of armies and navies, but it 
lies in Justice, Conciliation, and Trust in 
International Law. While we do not urge 
disarmament under present conditions, we 
are opposed to the current widespread dec- 
mand for costly preparation against hypo- 
thetic dangers. If exhausted, Europe is an 
increased menace to America, it must like- 
wise be so to other neutrals, while arma- 
ment expansion on our part incites similar 
action in the nations of South America and 


Asia.” 


The National Council of the Congrega- 
tional Churches held at New Haven is an 
even better gauge of public opinion and pro- 
ved braver and more uncompromizing than 
the professionally peaceful gathering at San 
Francisco. To the Council Dr. Jefferson 
of New York presented a radical peace reso- 
lution which had splendid support from the 
Far and Middle West. But the Eastern 
delegates were timid and succeeded in se- 
curing a compromize. But even so the dec- 
laration was notably strong, only the trial 


of the war serpent being most faintly and 
innocently apparent in the words ‘not neces- 
sitated by grave considerations of national 


defense.” We give this action in its en- 


tirety: 


Whereas, The war now desolating Europe 
deeply concerns Christian people everywhere 
and has laid bare the fallacies in the policy of 
armed peace and has demonstrated the futility 
of armaments as a guarantee of international 
security and justice, and 


Whereas, We believe that God thru this con- 
flict is revealing the essential need of world- 
wide brotherhood and that no just and effective 
program for permanent peace can be made, ex- 
cept in the spirit of the teachings of Jesus Christ, 
therefore, 

Be it Resolved, That, recognizing the weighty 
responsibility resting upon the President of the 
United States and commending the wisdom and 
strength he has shown, we appeal to him and to 
the members of Congress highly to cherish, in 
all their deliberations, the time-honored posi- 
tion of this nation as an advocate of peace and 
to take no steps toward increased armament not 
necessitated by grave considerations of national 
defense. We urge them to bend the energy of 
our government at this crisis in human history 
to working out, in co-operation with other gov- 
ernments, a plan of international organization 
that shall render the recurrence of the present 
world tragedy impossible. We trust that nothing 
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may be done which shall hereafter hinder the 
republic in any ofhce of leadership or mediation 
to which in the providence of God she may be 
called. 

Be it further Resolved, That we direct the 
Executive Committee of this Council to co- 
operate with the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, the Church 
Peace Union, and with other Christian bodies of 
our own and foreign countries, in seeking to 
spread this sentiment in preparation for the new 
era of fellowship and to secure such action by 
our government and by the other governmenis 
of the world as shall bring about enduring 
peace, international good will and the resort to 
reason and justice in a court of final appeal. 


A Notable Suggestion. 


In this pronouncement it is very signiti- 
cent that the League To Enforce Peace was 
not-endorsed. ‘The Peace Congress at San 
Francisco did with slight change endorse 
its program. ‘The National Council took 
advanced stand in declaring for “a plan 
of international organization”, a great 
forward step because the League is a pro- 
posal to secure peace by a method essentially 
warlike. From the actions of this Council, 
representative as it is of the thotful middle 
classes in our nation it is possible to estimate 
somewhat the strength of the anti-prepared- 
ness cause. “The East.seems to be the center 
of the war dreaders who think that material 
force must be the last court of resort. The 
West comes out strong for the moral power 
of the nation as its greatest defense. Where 
will the South stand? Mr. Bryan—no hero 
of ours—deserves the highest credit for his 
courage and invincible principle. He has 
still a large following. That following 
plus the millions who do not acknowledge 
his leadership, but who still believe in a 
Christian way out of this world crisis will 
unquestionably put up a good fight. We 
may lose in this Congress, but we shall win 
in the end. Old Mother Earth is not go- 
ing to turn back after producing a nation 
that so nearly embodies the principles to- 
ward which her children have for ages been 
steadily progressing. We Christians believe 
‘that the Prince of Peace leads and we do 
not favor signing up our Nation on the 
roster of the Demon of War. DS: 
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Parson Wilder, who had a small church 
~ in a little Western town, was about to go 
away for a two weeks’ vacation. The Sab- 
bath before he started he announced from 
the pulpit, “The preacher for next Sab- 
bath will be Mr. Judson, and the one for 
the Sabbath following you will find hang- 
ing up behind the door on the other side of 
the vestry.” —Selected. ; 
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A WORD FROM 
GIFFORD PINCHOT 


Shall a minimum wage be established for 
countty preachers? 


This is one of a multitude of questions 
relating to the problem of restoring health 
to rural churches of all denominations, 
which will be. argued at a national gather- 
ing of men interested in the subject to be 
held December 8, 9, 10 in Columbus, Ohio. 
It will be under the direction of the Com- 
mission on Church and Country Life, a 
branch of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, whose meet- 
ing will be simultaneous. President Wilson 
is only one of a number of men of nation- 
wide reputation who will make addresses. 

One group of men who have made ex- 
tensive study of the rural church problem is 
expected to come to the convention prepared 
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Leper Christmas 


For so many years that we cannot 
remember how many, we have talked 
in the December 


Leper Christmas 


number of the Friend. Sometimes we 
have asked for money for a particular 
object. One time it was a Victor ma- 
chine and records. Another time it was 
an organ for the new church, but al- 
ways we have sent them candy and 
apples and materials for a tree. 

This year we want to combine an- 
other object. The receiving station at 
Kalihi should be remembered especial- 
ly this year. There are reasons why 
the whole community is interested in 
that place just now. We want a baby 
organ for them for one thing. Alto- 
gether we should have about $150.00. 

That is moderate, isn’t it? We are 
quite aware that we could raise more 
money if we wanted it, but distinctly 
disavow any intention of geeting any 
more money than we can spend wisely. 
We expect to send our box not later 
than Monday, December 20th. 


the money should be in our hands as 


Hence, 


soon after you get this word as pos- 


sible. Individual gifts outside of 


money will also be received and for- 
warded. Please remember that we 
deal with the members of our Siloama 
church, and not with the entire leper 


settlement. TT: R: 
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to argue that the commission recommend a 
definite minimum annual salary for country 
ministers possibly $1000. Others are op- 
posed to this recommendation, and lay em- 
phasis on the need of better training for 
pastors, in practical agricultural subjects for 
example. To make churches more active 
as centers for general social life of the com- 
munity, to combine them and reduce num- 
bers in many cases, to let preachers live 
nearer their congregations—these are only 
a few typical questions which the confer- 
ence will try to tackle in a practical man- 
ner. They will use as a basis a number of 
surveys of country church conditions made 
in recent years throughout the country, 
notably that conducted in Ohio. 

President Wilson will address the con- 
ference the evening of December 10, accord- 
ing to the program just announced by Rey. 
Chas. O. Gill, secretary of the commission. 
The president’s subject has not been an- 
nounced, but it is the subject of much specu- 
lation in political circles at Washington, 
where a pronouncement of general signifi- 
cance is expected. 
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A CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR 
JAPANESE. 


As Christmas approaches many are won- 
dering what would be a suitable present for 
Japanese in their employ. 

A booklet which would be well adapted 
to this need has recently been published by 
the Makiki Japanese Church, consisting of 
numerous brief articles, and entitled ‘“Sun- 
day Talks”. 

The proceeds from the sale of these books 
will be devoted to the work of the Church, 
which as a self-supporting institution, not 
only pays all its ordinary church expenses, 
but in addition carries on quite a large 
work in night school, kindergarten, boys’ 
clubs and evangelistic work. 

“Sunday Talks” is sold at 25 cents a copy, 
and every copy purchased is money well 
spent for good literature, and also helps in 
a good cause. 

Address, Makiki 
Telephone 3041. 
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Church, Honolulu. 


F.S.S. 


After the orchestra had worked itself in- 
to the first part of the symphony a woman 
in the body of the house began telling her 
companion at great length and in rather 
loud tones how delightful it was to listen 
to music with the eyes closed. The man 
in front of her stood it just as long as he 
could, then turning to her he said, ““Pardon 
me, madame, but did you ever try listening 
to music with the mouth closed ?”—Har- 
per's Weekly. 
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By Rev. FRANcIs E.. CLarK, LL.D. 
‘Father Endeavor’ Clark 


WONDER if all my readers have thought how strong 

an adjunct of our faith in Christ is the fact that we have 
tangible and certain evidence concerning the scenes of His 
earthly life. We are not left to dim tradition to determine 
just where He was born, where He grew up, where He 
carried on His ministry of preaching and healing, and where 
at last He died for our sins. 

Nor are we left to the musty records of ancient books to 
determine these facts. A few weeks’ journey will take us to 
His birth-place, and to the city of His crucifixion. In less 
than a month’s time after reaching the country of His birth 
we could visit every spot prominently identified with the great 
events of His life. We could go to Nazareth and drink at 
the ‘Fountain of the Virgin’, where He, too, must have 
often gcne with His mother, for there is not, and never was 
any other fountain in Nazareth than this one. Ass we see 
the Oriental women from all parts of Nazareth, with jars 
of water on their heads, gomg homeward from this fountain, 
often leading a little child by the hand, it requires no imagi- 
nation to picture a similar scene of nineteen hundred years 
ago, where the figures that we behold are the Virgin and her 
Divine Child. 

We can go to Capernaum, “His own city”; we can walk 
upon the shores of the Lake of Galilee, which He often 
trod; we can sail upon its waters as He did. 

We can sit beside Jacob’s Well, as He sat upon its curb 
while He talked with the Woman of Samaria, and when 
we come to the scenes of His passion and death and burial, 
we may be very sure that we are not far from the supremest 
act of the world’s greatest tragedy. 

If we feel that the “Stations of the Cross’ on the Via 
Dolorosa are the result of pious tradition, and if we do not 
know the exact spot where the Redeemer’s cross stood, 
whether within or just without the present walls of Jerusalem, 
we know, as we stand within the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, or upon the site of the so-called “Gordon Tomb”’. that 
we are very near the sacred spot, and the Mount of Olives, 
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and the Garden of Gethsemane, and the squalid ruins of the 
village of Bethany, are as easy to find today as on the day . 
of the crucifixion. 

No destructive critic, whatever he may say of Abraham 
or Moses, has been able successfully to make Jesus Christ 
a myth. The memory of Napoleon is no more indelibly 
connected with Austerlitz, Paris, St. Helena and the Tomb 
of the Invalides, than is the memory of Christ our Lord with 
Nazareth, Galilee and Jerusalem. 

And among all these sites connected with His earthly 
life and ministry, few are more universally admitted to be 
authentic than the place of His birth. It was revealed in 
prophecy, and the prophecy was marvellously fulfilled that 
he should be born in Bethelem Ephratah. The most cen- 
sorious critics admit that there is very little doubt that we 
know even the exact spot where Christ was born, and thou- 
sands of pilgrims make their way thither every year. 

Over a rough and hilly road we journey from Jerusalem, 
passing the Tomb of Rachel, another of the authentic land 
marks of Bible history, until the last rise of ground shows 
us the fields where David kept his flock, where was the well 
whose waters he so loved, and where the shepherds were 
watching their flocks on that memorable night of nights, 
when the Redeemer was born. 

Just beyond these fields lies the “‘little town of Bethle- 
hem,” now a considerable city, and our carriage dashes 
down the last hill and through some of Bethlehem’s crooked 
streets until it draws up in front of the Church of the Na- 
tivity. It is a church of unusual size and dignity, but we 
care little for the magnificent columns of solid stone, forty- 
four of them, that support the roof, nor for the ancient 
mosaics, nor for the fifteen silver lamps belonging to the 
Greeks, Armenians and Latins which hang over a little re- 
cess in the Chapel of the Nativity, for our eyes are fixed 
on a silver star let into the pavement, above which is the 
inscription Jesus Christus Natus est hic, de Virgine Maria.” 

Let us rejoice in these certainties of our faith. Traditions 
believed by Roman and Greek Catholics. may have grown 
up around the life of Christ, but its main facts are as certain 
as though He were crucified but yesterday. Washington 
has been dead but 115 years; Abraham Lincoln scarcely 
more than 50, but we know as much, and with as much cer- 
tainty about the life and death of Jesus Christ, who rose 
from the grave nearly nineteen hundred years ago, as we 
do of the life and death of our greatest presidents. Yes, 
far more, for we may not only have the outward certitude 
of the essential facts of His life, but the inward knowledge 
which will enable us to say: 

“T know in whom I have believed and am confident that 
He will keep that which I have committed unto Him against 
that day.” 


was considered in relation to: the social 


FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIA- 
TION. 


The international movement for a Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation has spread to the 
United States. At a private conference 
held in Garden City through the latter half 
of the past week, the spirit and meaning of 
this Fellowship, which has taken root in the 
warring countries of Europe, were thor- 


oughly discussed by a group of about 100 


men and.women, who believe that in an un- 
compromising endeavor to interpret the 
teachings of Christ and to apply them in 
practical life and in refusing to take part 
in war under any circumstances lies the only 
hope for the nations of escape from the 
present world condition of internal and ex- 
ternal strife. 

The story of the rise of this movement 
abroad, and of what it has meant in terms of 
actual change in the lives of its members, 


problems of America. It was the general 
feeling that there is a need of such a Fel- 
lowship in this country. 

Following the action of the conference, a 
group is in process of formation, with cen- 
ters in New York, Boston and Philadei- 
phia. At the conference about 60 men and 
women, from circles both inside and outside 
the churches, expressed their desire to enter 
into full membership, and new members 
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have since voluntarily enrolled themselves. 
A statement of the principles is being issued 
by the Fellowship Council. 
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Ten Years in Hawaii 


Address delivered by Rev. R. B. Dodge, Ha- 
waiian Board delegate, at the annual meeting of 
the A.M.A. at New Haven in connection with 
the National Council. 


T is with great pleasure that today I 

bring you the greetings of the Hawai- 
ian Board and the Evangelical Associations 
of the Territory of Hawaii. 


Ten years ago a unique introduction was 
given me, when I began my work on the 
Island of Maui. I was travelling horse- 
back through one of the outer districts, 
having come upon one of the old grass 
houses still remaining there, I chanced to 
look up as I was riding down a slippery 
stone path, and there on the bank above, 
outside the grass house, I saw an old wom- 
an sitting. Her crumpled up form and 
the grayness of her hair attracted me, as 
well as her pleasant face, and I dismounted 
and went up to her and said, “I want to 
meet you,” and she, turning said, “Who 
are you?” I told her, and her reply I shall 
never forget,—‘“I am so glad to see once 
more a God-man before I die.” She was 
over a hundred years old and she knew the 
missionaries of the American Board. She 
was rejoicing that a successor to those early 
missionaries had been once more sent into 
her home island of Maui. 

You know the work of the American 
Board in Hawaii too well for me to dwell 
upon it today, but may I remind you that 
96 years ago Saturday that great meeting 
was held at Park Street Church, Boston, 
when the first band of Hawaiian mission- 
aries was given their farewell. Hiram 
Bingham, Asa Thurston, two school teach- 
ers, a printer, a physician, a farmer and 
their wives, together with three Hawaiian 
youths formed that first little band that 
went to the great work. May I remind 
you that it took until March 30th to sail 
around Cape Horn and to reach those isl- 
ands, which on your world map are mere 
dots on the Pacific,—a territory smaller 
than the State of New Jersey. “There were 
no bridges between these islands. Imagine 
the hardships of those early missionaries 
who had to travel in small boats under the 
charge of natives, taking more than two 
days and two nights between the islands! 


You know the story too well for me to 
tell you that only two years passed and 
‘those missionaties were speaking in the Ha- 
waiian language to the native congregations. 
Vast audiences gathered throughout all the 
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islands at that time, and the missionaries 
had a wonderful response. ‘Iwo years later 
Princess Kapiolani went down into the 
great pit of Kilauea, the greatest volcano 
of the world, and there defied Pelé, the 
goddess of fire. I myself have stood over 
that crater and have gazed upon twenty 
acres of molten fire only two hundred feet 
below me. ‘That brave woman picked 
ohelo berries, sacred to Pele, and threw 
these and stones into that pit,—the greatest 
defiance possible—and then said “Jehovah 
made these fires. I fear not Pele. Great 
is the goodness of Jehovah in sending mis- 
sionaries to turn us from these vanities to 
the living God.” 


A great ingathering from that day until 
1841 took place among the natives of Ha- 
waii, 35,000 people out of the total popu- 
lation of 200,000 were baptized, after two 
years of probation, and enrolled in the 
churches. I have seen the records in some 
instances where the names were kept for 
several years before the missionaries were 
willing to enroll them. But when the in- 
coming took place the missionaries could 
not sleep by night nor eat by day because 
of the thousands of inquirers asking for the 
message of Jesus. The baptism of those 
thousands was one of the greatest and 
grandest sights in missionary history. After 
that wonderful event the American Board, 
which had been supported, as you know, 
by all denominations in New England, be- 
came the parent of the denominational 
boards of many other sects. This was be- 
cause the first great victory for missions 
had been won in the Pacific! 


You know how in the year 1870 the 
American Board felt that a great work had 
been done in Hawaii, and how during the 
last 35 years and more the American Mis 
sionary Association and our Hawatian 
Board of Missions have been gradually tak- 
ing up and carrying on the work of the 
American Board. ‘There are some great 
results from those early days, and I want 
to tell you of two or three of these results 
today, and then show a need of the future. 


In the first place we find in Hawaii to- 
day a wonderful devotion to the cause of 
Christ. I was very much amused to hear 
a representative from California say that 
the greatest gifts per member in our nation 
were given in his State—$4.00 apiece. We 
in Hawaii can beat that sum by four times: 
$15.00 or $16.00 a member is the amount 
given by Christians in Hawaii each year. 
Furthermore that sum becomes multiplied 
two and three times, yes, and four times, in 
certain years, for our schools and for your 
missionary work. Think of it! Where can 
that record be beaten anywhere in the 
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world? A few years ago when our govern- 
ment saw fit to meddle with sugar, one man 
in Hawaii took a large amount of money 
from his reserve that he might save our 
missionary work from reaching a point from 
which we could never have built it up 
again. And one of my friends gives 90 per 
cent of his income. Let me tell you of a 
part-Hawaiian who refused to put new 
shoes on his feet or paint his house in order 
that he might give $1500 in three years to 
build up the churches in his region. 
ing? 


Giy- 
Why, they give until it hurts, and 
the people keep on giving no matter what 
the proportion may be of your gifts to 
theirs. I tell you there is devotion in Ha- 
waii today, a devotion that sent members 
of one of our churches with their pick axes 
and shovels to build a road through the 
lava in order to get the lumber and cement 
hauled up to repair their church building. 

Consecration is required of our workers 
even to some self-denial. We missionaries 
cannot take a glass of beer out there, and 
we ought not to smoke either. One of the 
honored members in this Council today had 
an interesting experience on a visit to Hale- 
akala, the greatest mountain on our island, 
10,000 feet high with a crater big enough 
for the whole city of New York to be 
dumped into it. This brother minister from 
the Mainland, was treated most kindly by 
a Japanese to whom he offered money by 
way of thanking him. ‘This the Japanese 
refused. Then the minister took a good 
cigar out of his pocket. The Japanese 
shook his head and said: ‘Me no smoke. 
Me Christian.” 

Patience is also needed. I have sat for 
six hours at a time in a little church fifteen 
feet wide by twice that length, debating 
with the members whether to raise the 
walls two or six inches when the building 
was being repaired. I have had to sleep 
out of doors many a time at night, aud 
often on the floor. I can fully sympathize 
with the experience of Jacob when a stone 
felt comfortable as a pillow. 

In our great missionary heritage there, 
one of the remarkable facts is that all our 
work is union. “The reason is this. In thz 
early days the American Board was suo- 
ported by all denominations. That work 
was absolutely union and was caring for 
people of all sects, all colors and all tongues 
in Hawaii. That is the same work that we 
are doing there today. And if the people 
in one single church should attempt to be- 
come Congregational or Presbyterian in 
name, we would all oppose such an attempt. 
We have the Roman Catholic, the Episco- 
pal, and the Methodist churches doing mis- 
sionary work in these islands. The Metho- 
dist church was specially invited to come 
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and take care of the Korean work. All the 
rest of our work in the Territory is abso- 
lutely union; 36 different denominations 
comprise the Central Union Church of Ho- 
nolulu. We have six or eight different de- 
nominations among the workers of our Ha- 
waiian Board. The heritage of the Ameti- 
can Board is that there, in these little isl- 
ands of the sea, Christians can come from 
all parts of the world and see absolutely 
union work carried on. “Today as a result 
of that union effort we have one person out 
of every twenty-two of the population as 
a member of our union churches, and if 
from both sides of the ratio we exclude the 
Japanese who have the largest proportion 
of the population and are still nominally 
Buddhists, we have one member in every 
seventeen persons—a wonderful record 
which I challenge you to easily surpass. 


It is very interesting for me to hear 
friends from California speaking of the 
glories of that State, but we sent potatoes 
and wheat to California in ’48 and 749. 


Yes, we are a part of the United States 
today, and please refuse to put any more 
5-cent stamps on your envelopes to Hawaii. 

There are in that population of 200,000 
80,000 Japanese. We have no fear of 
them, thank the Lord. I am sorry to see 
Diamond Head fortified by the most pow- 
erful of guns, and Honolulu, in these isl- 
ands of peace, turned into an armed camp 
by a population of 7,000 to 10,000 soldiers, 
I deplore the fact that any intimation, inti- 
mation, I say, be made to our brothers across 
the seas in China, Japan and Korea, that 
we have any fear of them whatsoever. [| 
leave my watch, or my purse, or money on 
my table in my house. All is perfectly sate 
because I have Japanese servants. When 
we make any contract with a Japanese on 
our big plantations, that contract is simply 
put down in a note book by the Japanese 
and in a note book by the Superintendent, 
and that is all there is to it, until the money 
is paid. We could not get along without 
the Japanese in Hawaii. And why do we 
dare to trust them? Because the mission- 
aries and their sons are there on the job, 
and because they have for the last fifty 
years stood side by side with the foreigners. 
We have been the open Bible to these peo- 
ple and they know us, and trust us. We 
know them and trust them. 

Do you know the reason why you dared 
to take Hawaii as a part of the great 
United States of America? Why? Be- 
cause the sons of the missionaries united 
with the Hawaiians in making the definite 
request for admission. And you trust the 
New England missionaries! 

The great motto of Hawaii is this: “Ua 
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mau ka ea o ka aina i ka pono.” ‘The life 
of the land is preserved in righteousness.” 
If you went with me today into Hawaii 
you would find the vast majority of the 
Hawaiian Christians with the Bible open 
at the morning and the evening prayer. You 
would find the father, the mother and the 
children doing what some of the Christians 
are doing here, repeating a verse of Scrip- 
ture they have learned, and having the even- 
ing praise. 

Once a Hawaiian came to the house I 
live in when Father Alexander was there, 
as a missionary. He asked the caller to oi- 
fer a morning prayer, and the old Hawaiian 
took the job seriously and prayed for 
twenty-five minutes. Then rising from his 
knees and drawing a deep breath said, 
“Pau kela pilikia,’ “That difficulty is over 


with.’ But mind you they are still praying 
there. They have not forgotten the olJ 
customs. 


I want to tell you that the future suc- 
cess of our American commerce will depeid 
on the Pacific, which Humbolt 100 years 
ago said would be the great ocean of fu- 
ture trade. You are doing no bigger job 
in the world today than in Hawaii. You 
must send out the blue blood of New Eng- 
land into those places there where we stand 
with the Japanese, with the Koreans, with 
the Chinese, with the Filipino and with 
every other race under the sun. The Melt- 
ing Pot of the Nation? Yes, but we in 
Hawaii do not know what color line means. 
Nor do we know what separation by langu- 
age means. We do not know what it is 
to have any such ill feeling toward the Jap- 
anese as have the people of San Francisco 
today. Pray we never shall have. 


Dr. Scudder sent his greetings to you. I 
chanced to hear him talking with Rev. M;>. 
Kimura the great Evangelist of Japan. Dr. 
Scudder said to him, “Well, Kimura, are 
we going to have a war?” and Mr. Kimura 
said, ““No, No.” And then Dr. Scudder 
said to him, “If we have a war you must 
shoot me first,” and Kimura’s reply was, 
“T will never shoot you nor any other man.” 

We need the best men that you can pick 
for us in your colleges and your institutions 
of learning, and we are getting them, too. 
We need the best men that you can give us 
in the jobs in our Hawaiian Young Men's 
Christian Associations and on our planta: 
tions and everywhere in these islands of the 
sea. Why? Because the’ future of. the 
Pacific and the welfare of the Pacific de- 
pend to a great extent upon Hawaii today. 

One thing more we need besides your 
good men. We need your love. The one 
thing that sent these men years ago from 
Boston, and from New England, was love 
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for the Hawaiian. We still need your love. 
But we will ask you te do one thing moze 
for us and that is pray for us. Wake up, oh, 
America, to your opportunity in Hawaii, 
these little islands, only 200,000 inhabitants 
—smaller than the State of New Jersey - - 
by holding the gate for America to the Pa- 
cific, to the people of China, to Japan, and 
to Korea. May God grant that the Ameri- 
can churches, our great Congregational 
churches here, will not forget that the work 
there, begun and carried on by the Ameri- 
can Board, is today being carried on by the 
American Missionary Association and the 
Hawaiian Board of Missions. The one 
thing we must have above all else is the sup- 
port that you can give us in your daily 
prayers. 
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Evangelism and Theology 


HE subject of Billy Sunday is as fresh 

and alive as it ever was, particularly 
so in this community where we are expect- 
ing him in a few months. We have look- 
ed at him from various angles already, but 
probably the most important is yet to -be 
considered, namely, “Billy Sunday and his 
theology.” 

He has a number of ardent supporters 
among those who claim to be absolutely 
averse to the doctrine he preaches. “They 
claim that his doctrines are negligible. 
Some way they figure it out that his moral 
force and power and his genuineness and his 
control over men are the main things. They 
argue that the righteousness that follows in 
his wake is somehow connected with his per- 
sonality, but may be disassociated entirely 
with the things he preaches concerning 
God, the Bible, everlasting life and death. 
Many people who want him to come. to 
Honolulu, (who might be classed among 
the modernists), talk something after that 
fashion. - ae 

A recent writer in the Congregationalist, 
a professor in Union Theological Seminary 
of New York, makes some very distinct in- 
quiries to people of the above state of mind. 
In effect he asks them what they are going 
to do when Billy Sunday goes. They have 
been sedulusly preaching a very different 
doctrine. “They say that Billy Sunday’s 
kind is archaic and belongs to a lumber 
room of past ages, and yet they applaud 
him to the echo when he consigns their 
‘modernist’ views to a limbo a great deal 
worse than a lumber room. He tells them - 
things about evolution at which they are 
constrained to smile, but which they dare 
not oppose. He rages. like a wolf against 
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modern criticism and rationalism and they 
hold their peace. 


Now finally asks our Professor, “What 
are you going to do when Billy Sunday 
goes.” You have reaped presumably, this 
big harvest of inquirers and earnest souls 
seeking after righteousness, you take them 
into your church. Then what are you go- 
ing to do with them? Are you going to 
tell them that what he says concerning 
eternal punishment is tommy rot? Will 
you have any success in making them be- 
lieve that what Billy Sunday preaches and 
what he is are two absolutely different 
things? Moreover, what about your own 
attitude? Would they not be justified in 
asking you: “You yourselves took part in 
this campaign and made no protest against 
what he preached, how can you reconcile 
that fact and your final attitude toward 


these things?” It looks 
would be in a considerable plight. 


as though you 


Now, we insist that Billy Sunday and his 
gospel message are one and_ inseparable. 
Assume, if you will, that his eccentricities 
are personal, but believe this most assuredly, 
—The Holy Spirit of God does not lend 
Himself to a gospel built on the errors and 
absurdities upon which modernists base 
By the very fruit of the 


Billy Sunday missions the Holy Spirit has 


their criticisms. 
been in the movement. If this is open to 
question, then why tolerate the man? If 
admitted, are there any in Christ’s church 
who dare take the risk of opposing the 
Spirit of God? 

Moreover, Mr. Sunday preaches practi- 
cally the same gospel of Mr. Finney, Mr. 
Moody, Mr. Torrey and Mr. Chapman, 
and if there is any other successful evange- 
list who has not preached it, we do not 
know him. In this 
Christian kindliness, we issue the following 


connection, in all 


challenge: There is. no evangelist in 
America or elsewhere who has been notably 
successful in leading men to personal allegi- 
ance to the Lord Jesus Christ who has not 
taken his stand on the integrity of the Scrip- 
_ tures, and in distinct opposition to the 
modern rationalistic and critical school. 
Let those who follow this latter banner, 
name us one man of their following who 
has any broad and general usefulness in the 


—T.R. 
_. The above was written before the coming 
of Messrs. Brown and Curry. We joyfully 
reaffirm our position. 


evangelistic field. 
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Hawauan Games 


By W.D. Westervelt. 


STORY IS TOLD among the Ha- 

waiians of a brother who went into 
the spirit world to visit his sister. His own 
spirit had to be separated for a time from 
the body in which it had been living—but it 
was able to return to that body after its ex- 
periences in ghost-land. 

Among the many places visited was the 
great field set apart by the king of ghosts 
for the sports of his people. Here the 
spirits could come and find companions. 
Here they could enjoy their favorite games. 

These were the same games they had 
played as mortals, but now were shadow or 
ghost-games such as no mortal could see, 
and in which material hands and feet could 
have no part. 

The visitor found himself by the sea side. 
He looked out over the surf (nalu) and on 
the surf waves saw many spirits with their 
semblance of surf-boards sporting in the 
surf—full of the joy of surf-riding. This 
was the same sport as the hee-nalu or rid- 
ing the surf the spirits had known while 
living in their bodies by the sea. 

There was a long, smooth place along the 
beach called Kahua-maika or “the place for 
rolling stone discs”. Here ghostly stones 
were rolled and bets were made as to the 
distance a gamester could roll his stone or 
whether he could.strike a stick or roll be- 
tween two or more sticks set up near the 
end of the course. 

Not far away a group of spirits gathered 
around those who took part in the game 
uma-uma or “boxing.” Here one man 
would take a firm position and let another 
try to knock him over. Uma-uma means 
“the heart.” ‘he boxers stood face to face, 
sometimes both striking and sometimes 
striking turn and turn about. 

At another place was ku-la-ku-lai or 
“wrestling.” Here the ghosts were leaping 
at each other, scuffing and trying all kinds 
of catches and holds to throw each other to 
the ground. Closely connected with th’s 
was the lua or “back breaking,” an art 
taught carefully in the boxing schools. 

Another group played the Joulow or pull- 
ing crooked fingers hooked in the fingers of 
the opponent. Associated with the loulou 
was the honu-honu, or pulling with hands 
and the hukihuki or tug of war. 

Another group of ghosts was seated in 
rows. Before some of these rows were lit- 
tle humps of sand. Before others were piles 
of the native kapa cloth. One of the ghosts 
on one side would hold a small ghostly 
stone concealed in his hand. He would pass 


along thrusting his hand into the sand 
heaps, or under the kapa piles. His adver- 
saries would watch carefully every muscular 
change in his arm in order to detect if 
possible the place where he would hide the 
stone. ‘Chis game was called puhenehene. 
The hidden stone was called the noa and 
the act of slipping the stone into its hiding 
place was noa-pahee. This was a most 
popular game among the living Hawaiians, 
and was accompanied by unlimited betting 
by the people in the rows opposed to each 
other. It is not strange that the residents 
of ghost-land carried the sport with them 
to enliven the underworld. Attention 
might well be called to the name given to 
the sand hills in this game. Pue-pue-one 
means “the round bunches of sand.” Those 
who were to guess where the stone was 
hid waited until the hand had been thrust 
in all the piles, then they tore to pieces the 
sand in which they thought the stone could 
be found. 


The filu was a game in which polished 
coconut shells or gourds were used. This 
also was most popular game and was men- 
tioned again and again in the ancient chants 
and legends. It was attended with ex- 
travagant gambling. The hard, well 
smoothed floor of a house was most loved 
for this game. Sometimes a special floor 
was prepared shaded by a thatched roof. 
In the center of the floor was a part to 
which the coconut shells must be sent curl- 
ing and twisting over the floor. The player 
who could cause his shell to perform the 
most intricate motions and still strike the 
post was always the winner of the game 
and of the property wagered. ‘The act of 
spinning the cup was called oniu, which 
means twisting or spinning. 


Konane was a game played on a large 
smooth surfaced stone. Over the face of 
this stone was an irregular number of rows 
of small holes. The contestants played 
with small black and white stones. ‘The 
first foreigners in the islands called the 
game “Hawaiian checkers”, because it was 
somewhat like “checkers”, but it was more 
like the Japanese game called “Go.” It 
was not played by moving the stones from 
place to place, but rather one stone after 
another was placed on the board—each 
player chanting some charm or incantation 
as he put down his stone. Frequently in 
the legends one player was supposed to 
have the aid of some ancestor god in con- 


fusing the thoughts and plans of his an- 
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tagonist. This of course was partly true of 
all the games connected with gambling. 

Lele was the game of leaping down 
precipices, or diving in deep waters. Kuw- 
lou-poo was diving with the head down. 
Kowali was a swing made by using long 
vines. ‘This was a game mentioned several 
times in legends referring to adventures in 
the Hawaiian underworld. 

Pana-iole was the sport found in hunting 
rats with bows and arrows. ‘The arrows 
were frequently pointed with human bones 
taken from the bodies of enemies and used 
to bring disgrace and shame upon the spirit 
of the dead person. 

Kini-popo was a game in which a-round 
ball was used. It covered all kinds of 
ball playing. 

Kukulaeo was a bird with long legs. 
The word was used when using stilts or 
racing with them. 

Hei was a very ancient game similar to 
“cat’s cradle’ and was used to symbolize 
house building and other arts. 

Po-hee was the name of a contest or 
game in which darts or spears were made to 
skip along the ground or over grass. Chil- 
dren used sugar cane stalks and reeds as 
their darts. Somewhat similar to this was 
the more dangerous spear-throwing in 
which Kamehameha was so notably pro- 
ficient. 

The holua was the game of racing down 
steep grassy hill sides, riding on long nar- 
row sleds. Various adjectives were used 
describing different forms of this sport. 

Of course the hula or dance was univer- 
sal, appearing in a multitude of forms and 
for many purposes, almost always having 
some vulgar thought associated with it. 

The use of the maa or sling stone belong- 
ed to battle and yet was taught as an art or 
contest in the schools for warriors. 

The ghosts took all these games and 
sports as well as their ordinary occupation 
into the spirit world when they left their 
abode with men. 


THE PAHOA MISSION. 


Among the new Christian enterprises 
that are worthy of more than passing notice 
is that of the Pahoa Mission in the district 
of Puna on the island of Hawaii. Through 
the efforts of Rev. T. F. Anderson, evange- 
list of the Hawaiian Board for the district 
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sion by Messrs. Anderson, Desha and Judd. 
There were about ninety persons present 
that morning, seventy of whom were Fili- 
pinos. ‘The service was conducted by Rev. 
T. F. Anderson, the language used being 
chiefly Spanish. Rev. S. L. Desha of the 
Haili Church, Hilo, spoke in both English 
and Hawaiian. Rev. H. P. Judd spoke in 
English, his remarks being interpreted into 
Visayan by Mr. Foronda of the Hawaii 
Hardwood Co. Mr. Anderson spoke in 
Spanish. Hymns were sung in both Eng- 
lish and Spanish. It is not often that four 
different languages are used in a church 
service, such as was employed that morning. 
It would seem as if the Mission is meeting 
a promising situation in a very satisfactory 
manner. Mr. Anderson is not only serving 
the Master loyally and zealously at Pahoa, 
but also at Pepeekeo and Hakalau, where 
he preaches to congregations of Porto Ri- 
cans, Spaniards, Filipinos and Portuguese. 

In addition to visiting the Pahoa Mis- 
sion while he was on Hawaii recently, Mr. 
Judd also gave addresses and preached in 
Hilo, Pepeekeo, Hakalau, Laupahoehoe 
and Paauilo, besides getting in touch with 
various phases of the general work of the 
Board. In company with Dr. J. W. Wad- 
man many of the schools of the Hilo and 
Hamakua districts were visited and talks 
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given concerning temperance and good 
citizenship. Heavy rains at Honokaa and 
Kukuihaele prevented holding the meetings 
that had been scheduled there. HP, I. 
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The following letter has recently been 
received from Mr. Umetaro Okumura, 
Yale Divinity student, who is intending to 
return to the islands for Christian work be- 
fore long. Mr. Okumuta was a Hawaiian 
Board delegate to the National Council. 


“My Dear Dr. Scudder: 

“T appreciate immensely your kindness in 
enabling me to sit with many distinguished 
leaders and delegates from all over America. 
The speeches which I heard at the meetings 
of the Council and American Board meant 
a great deal to me,—they have completely 
changed my attitude toward Congregation- 
alism. I have always thought Congrega- 
tionalists (ministers) were “nothing but 
cold, dry argumentarians”’, men who preach- 
ed only their opinions and not God to 
hungry people. 


“But after coming in contact with men 
like Dr. Jordan, W. Gladden, H. King, 
Lyman Abbott and Aked, all my former 
prejudices and ill-feelings which I have 
harbored against Congregationalism have 
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their good works. 


does not warm to the thought. 


“binding”. 
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bers for 1916. 


“The Tie That Binds” 


In the case of the Cousins Society and the Hawaiian Board it is mutual 
love and respect for the missionary fathers and an earnest wish to perpetuate 


After fifty years we are to have a common home! 


Do not forget that this family includes THE FRIEND. 
THE FRIEND is that member of the family that does the “tying” and 
Therefore “Blessed be THE FRIEND.” 


Non-resident members of the Cousins’ Society and those interested in 
the work of the Hawaiian Board will welcome with renewed interest re- 


ports of activities thru the medium of THE FRIEND. 


We contemplate a special feature number of this interesting publication 
in connection with our removal to the Mission Memorial Building. We 
solicit your subscription now that you may not miss this and succeeding num- 


Not one there is who 


In fact, 


One Year One Dollar. Will you not subscribe for yourself and a 
distant friend or two? DO IT NOW. 


Cordially yours, 9S 


THE FRIEND, 
Box 489, Honolulu. 
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of Hilo, and with the co-operation of such 
men as Mr. C. F. Eckart of Olaa and 
Brigadier General Johnson of Pahoa, the 
Christian work in Pahoa under the Board 
now possesses a substantial and adequate 
home. The edifice was dedicated on Oct. 
31st. Two weeks later, on Sunday, Nov. 
14th, a unique service was held at the Mis- 
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disappeared, and I am really happy. I feel 
as if I were reborn a Congregationalist. 

“T was greatly impressed by the ‘good- 
naturedness’ and ‘aggressiveness’ of Mr. 
Dodge. We ought to be very happy that 
Hawaii has a great Christian leader like 
him. Friendship with such a man will mean 
a great deal to me when I[ take up my work 
in Hawaii. 

“With sincerest prayers for your work, 

“Sincerely, 


“UMETARO OKUMURA.” 
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Ceutral Union News 


The Brown-Curry Meetings 


JOHN BROWN 


c. P, CURRY 


The spirit with which the people of Hono- 
lulu have responded to the Brown-Curry 


campaign is a gratification not only to the 
evangelists but to ministers and all Chris- 


tian workers. In the next number we hope 
to tell of the result of the revival. 


God moves in strange ways. Just as this 
community had definitely decided to get 
Billy Sunday to come to Honolulu next 
Summer—when in fact preliminary plans 
were already being laid for his coming, and 
we were all beginning to look ahead to the 
spiritual awakening which we felt sure his 
presence would bring to our city, Mr. Wil- 
liam Waterhouse of Pasadena, well known 
to many of our people, arrives from the 
coast and informs us that he has arranged 
to have Evangelist John Elward Brown 
with his singer Prof. C. P. Curry come to 
Honolulu on the S. §. Manoa November 
30, and if we want them they will hold a 
two-weeks’ Evangelist Campaign in Central 
Union Church. 

“Why not?” everyone said. “It won’t 
make the Billy Sunday campaign next sum- 
mer any the less effective—it may indeed be 
just the preparation which the churches need 

~to make the most of his meetings, to have 
this series of revival services right now.” 
The matter was submitted to the Standing 
Committee of the Church and it was unani- 
mously voted to accept Mr. Waterhouse’s 
offer and to invite the other English-speak- 
ing churches of the city to unite with us in 
a Union Meeting with these men. That is 
how it: came about that all unexpectedly 
this community is, as we write these notes, 
on the threshold of what promises to be a 
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very successful revival. In a most remark- 
able spirit of unity and spiritual earnestness 
the people of the Methodist and Christian 
churches, and the Young People of the 
Portuguese Church and The Young Peo- 
ple’s League, made up of the English-speak- 
ing Hawaiians of the city, have rallied to 
the movement. Unless all promises fail 
we are to see a thorough awakening among 
the Christian people of the city and already 
conversions are taking - place, before the 
meetings have scarcely begun. Who knows 
but what God’s time has come for Honolulu 
and that there shall be a great turning of 
many to Him, who now are cold and in- 
different to everything religious. 

By way of preparation for the coming of 
the Evangelists, there were held during the 
past ten days numerous neighborhood pray- 
er meetings. ‘The city was divided into ten 
districts and in each district the members of 
the co-operating churches were called to- 
gether for prayer. “These meetings were 
well attended and did much to quicken a 
lively interest in the campaign. 

On Sunday Evening last the Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies of these same churches met in 
a Union Rally in the Parish House of Cen- 
tral Union Church. It was an inspiring 
meeting from first to last. To this gathering 
of young people Father Endeavor Clark, 
who is in Honolulu, recovering from a ser- 
ious illness, sent a personal letter that stir- 
red everyone deeply. It is such a splendid 
letter that we publish it herewith. No more 
appropriate or timely message could have 
come to us at the opening of this Evange- 
listic Campaign than this letter of Dr. 
Clark. The young people of Honolulu 
are looking forward with eager anticipation 
to hearing Dr. Clark some time before he 
leaves the Islands, and the hope and prayer 
of us all is that his sojourn in our genial 
climate may quickly restore him to full and 
abundant health again. 

Dr. Clark’s Letter— 
“Honolulu, Nov. 28, 1915. 
“My Dear Mr. Bowen: 

“Will you please tell the young people to- 
night, at their rally in anticipation of the 
Evangelistic Meetings, how much I regret 
that I cannot be with them, but I am in 
Honolulu ‘on sick leave’, as they would say 
in the army, and am not allowed as yet to 
attend or take part in many meetings. I 
hope, however, before I leave Honolulu, to 
be able to meet my Christian Endeavor 
friends and other young people in some 
union meeting. : 

“T write at this time to express my great 
sympathy with the forthcoming Brown- 
Curry meetings, and to assure my friends of 
my earnest hope and prayer for their largest 
success. 

“May I also say that I think they will 
give the young people of our churches an 
unusual opportunity, especially when the 
meetings are over to gather the new con- 
verts among the young into the churches 
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and their young peoples’ societies, and thus 
train them for the expression of their new 
found hope by word and deed. I can think 
of no more important function of the young 
people’s societies than this. The first Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society was born in a revival, 
and similar societies have always flourished 
best in a revival atmosphere. Since evangel- 
ism is coming to be a more and more im- 
portant factor in the life of the church, I 
shall make a point of urging more and more 
strenuously upon the Christian Endeavor 
societies in America and throughout the 
world their great mission and opportunity 
in connection with such revival services. 

“May God bless you one and all, 

“Faithfully Your Friend, 
“Francis E. Clark. 
“President of the World’s Christian En- 
deavor Union.” 
mo 
SCIENCE FACTS FROM MANY 
LANDS. 

There are more than 3,000 domesticated 
elephants in Siam. 

Scientists estimate that there are 19,000 
species of fish in the world. 

Designed for bakers, a new electrical ma- 
chine will scour 2,000 pans an hour and 
grease them for use again. 

After making more than 2,000 observa- 
tions a Swiss scientist has decided that snails 
have no sense of sight. 

Recent official figures show that the sew- 
ers of the cities of the United States are 
long enough to girdle the earth. 

A novelty for fishermen is a hook equip- 
ped with a clip to hold a living fish as bait 
without injury so that it can swim natur- 
ally. 

An angry ostrich is a great fighter. He 
strikes out with his feet, and his legs, being 
immensely strong, he can, with no great 
amount of exertion, kill a man. 

The butterfly, like the bat, invariably 
goes to sleep head downward on the stem of 
the grass on which it rests. It folds its 
wings to the utmost and thus protects its 
body from the cold. 

In the Falkland Islands there are five 


men to every woman. 


A UNION C, E. RALLY. 


Rev. Akaiko Akana, president of the 
Territorial Christian Endeavor, has. is- 
sued a call to a Union Rally to be held 
at Kawaiahao Church, Sunday even- 
ing, January 2, at 7:30 o’clock. 

Dr. Francis E. Clark, “the father of 
Christian Endeavor”, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker of the evening. 

It is hoped that members of the C. 
E. throughout the territory will avail 
themselves of the opportunity of hear- 
ing at first hand Dr. Clark’s message. 
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Digest of Reports for Third 
Quarter, 1915 


Read at the November meeting of the Ha- 


watian Board by Acting-Secretary H. P. 
Judd. 


The two main features of the quarter 
were: First, the holding of the Annual 
Meeting at Kaumakapili Church, July 15th 
to 22nd, and Second, the arrival of new 
workers to reinforce the staff of the Board 
workers in various parts of the territory. 


1. ENGLISH SPEAKING DEPART- 
MENT. 


In this Department, four new workers 
have come: Mr. George E. Lake, Mr. 
W. B. Coale, Mr. L..R. Mathews and 
Mrs. L. R. Mathews. 

Mr. Lake began his work at Hana, 
Maui, in the latter part of June. ‘The 
parsonage of the Hawaiian church at Hana 
has been repaired and placed in good con- 
dition, to be used as headquarters for Mr. 
Lake’s work in East Maui. With some of 
the refuse lumber, Mr. Lake has been able 
to construct equipment for the playground 
and for games of the young people of the 
community. During the quarter he has not 
been able to do much work outside of the 
town of Hana, but later on it is expected 
he will visit other stations and churches of 
East Maui. 

Mr. and Mrs. Coale arrived in the isl- 
ands on September 21st and went at once 
to Maui. For a few days they stayed at 
Wailuku, but afterward went over to La- 
haina, where a new parsonage is being con- 
structed for them. Mr. Coale has been 
supplying for Mr. Dodge at the Wailuku 
Union Church during Mr. Dodge’s vaca- 
tion on the Mainland, and Mr. Bowdish is 
occupying the vacant church of Kahului 
until the arrival of Mr. Ellis E. Pleasant, 
who is to come in December to occupy the 
Kahului pulpit. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mathews arrived the lat- 
ter part of August and a large reception 
was given for them on August 3lst, at 
which they were cordially welcomed by the 
people of Wailuku and other parts of Maui. 
Mr. Mathews will take charge of the 
gymnasium and general settlement work of 
Alexander Settlement and Mrs. Mathews 
will take the work which Miss Turner did 
for the Chinese and Japanese of Wailuku. 


2. HAWAIIAN DEPARTMENT. 


An event of great interest to all the Ha- 
waiian churches was the Annual Meeting 
held in Kaumakapili Church in July. This 
was largely attended by the Hawaiian 
pastors and nearly every church was repre- 
sented by a delegate. 
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Some interesting features of the work on 
Kauai have been the repair of the Anahola 
church building, and the renovating, recon- 
struction and equipping of the Lihue church 
parsonage and also the building of a new 
chapel at Kekaha. 

The parsonage-of the Ewa Hawaiian 
church on Oahu has been finished, and is 
now occupied by Rev. William Kamau and 
his family. 

The work of the Young People’s League 
has been . progressing steadily during the 
summer under the able leadership of Mr. 
Akana. The emphasis during the past 
quarter has been along evangelistic work 
and this keynote will continue throughout 
the coming months. 

Mr. Erdman, the superintendent of this 
department, left on August 25th for a 
three months’ vacation. During his absence 
the acting secretary has looked after the 
affairs of the Hawaiian churches. 

But one Association meeting was held 
during the quarter, that of Maui County 
at Wailuku, September 2nd to 4th. Several 
interesting addresses were given and a hope- 
ful tone prevailed throughout the meeting. 


3. PORTUGUESE DEPARTMENT. 


In the Honolulu Portuguese church, the 
attendance during the summer in the Sun- 
day School was smaller than usual, but the 
church attendance kept up very well. Five 
families of the church spent two weeks at 
the Waialua Fresh Air Camp. The parish 
house was nearly completed and will be a 
great help to the Sunday School work as 
well as to the general welfare of the 
church. Services have been held at Ka 
huku in spite of the opposition of the 
priests, by Rev. Soares. At Hilo the main 
emphasis of the preaching has been placed 
on personal responsibility and to complete 
surrender to God’s spirit. A_ spiritual 
awakening seems to be taking place in the 
church, and opportunities for preaching the 
Word in season and out of season have been 
seized by the pastor. The work of raising 
and renovating the church building has been 
started. “This undertaking will cost about 
$1500. A start has been made in the Boy 
Scout movement. It is gratifying to note 
that the church services are well attended. 


4. CHINESE DEPARTMENT. 


This department is now taking a great 
step forward because of the arrival of the 
new superintendent, Rev . Norman C. 
Schenck on September 6th. Mr. Schenck is 
making a forward movement not only 
among the churches of Honolulu, but also 
throughout all the Islands. Special evange- 
listic work has been done in the country 
districts on the island of Oahu. 
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An event of more than usual interest was 
the organization of the Second Chinese 
Congregational church during the month of 
September. It has started with an enroll- 
ment of one hundred members and bids fair 
to become a powerful organ for righteous- 
ness in this city. 

During the absence of Rev. Lo Dart 
Tong in California during the summer, 
Mr. Wong Tso Tang occupied the pulpit 
of the Fort Street Chinese Church. ‘This 
arrangement has been so satisfactory that 
he has been ‘continued as preacher for this 
church, ministering to the Punti people. On 
July 4th, Mr. Yuen To Pui, the new Hak- 
ka preacher, delivered his first. sermon. 
With the faithful work of Messrs. Yuen 
and Wong, the future for this church is 
promising. ; 


5. JAPANESE DEPARTMENT. 


The Japanese enjoyed and greatly profited 
by the Annual Meeting, particularly by vir- 
tue of the privilege of being housed together. 
They are especially thankful to Mulls 
School for that privilege. 

On the 19th of July Mr. S. Nagamori, 
of Waialua, was ordained in the Nuuanu 


Street Church. 


Changes: 
On July 12th Mr. C. Sagawa of Olaa 


was transferred to Papaikou. 
Mr. S. Aoki arrived from Japan on Sep- 
tember 28th and began work at Kealakekua. 
Mr. S. Fujii of the Hawaiian Board’s 
Bible School, supplied at Olaa from July 
10th to October 20th. He is a most prom- 
ising worker. 


Proposition to Churches: 

A letter has been sent to all the churches 
asking them to make a monthly contribu- 
tion of a fixed amount, to their minister or 
evangelist, to relieve the financial hardships 

(Continued on Page 280.) 


“THE ERA OF GREAT RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS” 


Honomu, Hawaii. 
Nov. 15, 1915. 
My dear Mr. Scudder: 

Nearly all Japanese have done some- 
thing in the way of making donations, 
erecting monuments, etc., to commem- 
orate the coronation of their Emperor. 
The Honomu Gijiku wishes to com- 
‘memorate the event by making a little 
donation to the Hawaiian Board. | am 
enclosing a money order for twenty- 
two dollars ($22.00). 

Sincerely yours, 


S. SOKABE. 


a 
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In Honolulu Shops 


Friendly Hints to Christmas Shoppers 


Massive walnut and mahogany that came 
“round the Horn” is being replaced by fur- 
niture better suited to the tropics. Wicker 
is meeting with increasing favor, being light, 
cool and durable and adaptable to either 
lanai or indoor furnishings. The finishing 
touch of harmony and comfort is in the up- 
holstering. The Coyne Furniture Co. will 
do this for you. 
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The monstrous “dutch oven” constantly ia 
use at Love’s Bakery will roast your turkey 
to a “queen’s taste’. Arrangements have 
been made to prepare the fowl—which in- 
cludes the all-important stuffin’. Send your 
turkey along, alive or dead, and he will be 
returned to you a beautiful brown and pi- 
ping hot. 

ye fe ye 

The slogan, “Take a kodak with you” is 
particularly applicable in Hawaii where out- 
of-door life and beauty of scenery are a con- 
stant attraction. Hawaiian weather is ko- 
dak weather, and the Honolulu Photo Sup- 
ply, Fort St., the mecca for picture enthusi- 
asts. A fine selection of mouldings suggests 
framing—and thus preserving—prints  al- 
ready on hand. 

OO 

The Christmas mail schedule is very grati- 
fying this year. The Wilhelmina on the 
21st and the Chiyo Maru on Christmas Eve 
will bring gifts from the mainland in the 
best of time. Lovers of Haas Candy (Ben- 
son, Smith & Co., agents), are rejoicing that 
Christmas candies from this well known 
firm will be stritcly fresh. Place your orders 
now. 

fe fe fe 

Well dressed folk never neglect their feet. 
Correct shoes for every occasion at the 
Regal Shoe Store, Fort and Hotel Sts. 
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Business houses like individuals must 
specialize if they would be a success. The 
Sweet Shop has done this to the extent of 
equipping a candy factory, the output of 
which is tremendous. Its a home institution 
and worthy of patronage. Telephone your 
order or call and sample the many varieties. 

CMOS 

Practical suggestions for the Christmas 
season are always welcome. Furniture 
usually supplies a real need, and generally 
lasts a life-time. When purchased from J. 
Hopp & Co., this gift may be paid for gradu- 
ally. 

: Ye fe fe 

A well selected library is an every-day 
gratification, and, if properly cared for, a 
permanent investment. Globe Wernicke 
cases solve the problem of how to preserve 
your literary treasures. They are sectional— 
buy as you can, Office Supply Co., Agents. 
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New Englanders, whether by birth or in a 
hyphenated sense, look forward to their an- 
nual plum pudding. Of recent years the 
preparation of this part of the Christmas 
menu has been very much simplified. The 
puddings now come in cans and require 
nothing but steaming and a made-at-home 
sauce. A fine line of plum puddings, mince 
meats, nuts, raisins, candies, etc., at Day & 
Co., Fort St. 

“Traveling man’ doesn’t necessarily mean 
drummer. Most of us have a traveling man 
—in the sense that he takes occasional busi- 
ness and pleasure trips—for whom to pro- 
vide a suitable gift. The assortment of 
leather goods at Silva’s Toggery is replete 
with suggestions. Leather bags, comb and 
brush cases, handkerchief cases, collar 
boxes, manicure sets, purses, folding um- 
brellas, etc., are shown in great variety. 
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Everything the baby handles goes into his 
mouth—even chubby toes sometimes—and 
modern mothers are seeing to it that the 
nursery is as near as possible “germ proof.” 
Wicker baskets are now enameled, bath tub 
accessories are of spotless white and rat- 
tles—which always go into the mouth—are 
of celluloid. This material is also employed 
in brushes and combs, and all toilet articles. 
Tiny coat hangers are of dainty ribbon and 
sachet, but the strictly sanitary ones are 
fashioned completely of celluloid and can be 
“scrubbed.” Featuring an exceptionally at- 
tractive line of novelties, B. F. Ehlers & Co. 
has on the second floor a Christmas tree 
hung entirely with things for the baby. It’s 
a pretty sight and replete with suggestions. 

ae te ok 

“DON’T KILL YOUR WIFE”! reads a Ho- 
nolulu. Gas Co. ad. Washing machines, 
ranges and water heaters promote not only 
longevity, but peace of mind and a well or- 
dered home. 

ee ote 

Every design in an oriental rug has a 
meaning to the weaver. Connoisseurs un- 
derstand and appreciate the intricate pat- 
terns and the quality of the camel’s hair. 
Lewers & Cooke handles the very finest of 
these rugs and each year at the Christmas 
season a special display is made. A genuine 
oriental rug never wears out, but grows 
finer with the years. 

fo fe af 

It was a real love feast when Melba was 
here. The marvelous voice of the prima 
donna and her gracious personality com- 
pletely won the hearts of Honolulu folk. 
And she liked us, too, and promised to come 
back some time for a long visit. 

Having seen and heard her in the flesh, 
Melba’s songs on the Victrola are more than 
ever appreciable. An evening with this 
and other great musicians of the world is a 
pleasure within the reach of almost every 
one. Order your Victor machine now and 
buy the records as you can. Bergstrom 
Music Co. has the largest stock in the city. 


Pie) 


A “Made in Hawaii” window at the Cunha 
Music Co. received second prize in the re- 
cent window dressing contest under the 
auspices of the Merchants’ Association. “The 
jovial manager was the “big attraction”, but 
Hawaiian ukuleles received their share of 
attention. Since the opening of the Exposi- 
tion ukuleles have become. increasingly 
popular on the Mainland. In Hawaii every- 
body plays ’em. 


Of the “Things Hawaiian”, tapa cloth lau- 
hala mats and baskets, native seed orna- 
ments, koa calabashes, trays, etc., are to the 
front in large assortments. Camphor wood 
trunks, Shantung silks and laces from China, 
brasses and prints from India, and a wealth 
of Japanese curios; all these rival attention 
at the Hawaii and South Sea Curio Company. 
This, “the largest Pacific Souvenir Store in 
the World”, offers thousands of suggestions 
for gifts to mainland friends. 

ete ote 

The European war has sobered the world. 
More and more do we talk of “practical 
gifts”. Doubtless, this is because the fri- 
volities of life seem small and undesirable 
compared to the vital and tragic things of 
the moment. Dimond & Co., dealing with 
general household supplies, is prepared to 
meet every practical need of the home. 
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A special feature of leather goods is made 
by N. S. Sachs & Co. this season. Articles 
of this sort combine utility with beauty, and 
are useful for a variety of occasions. Writing 
sets, card cases, hand bags, etc., were noted 
in the display. 

A “Christmassy” atmosphere pervades the 
entire store and in every department is a 
wealth of gift suggestions. 
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If your small youngster doesn’t fairly revel 
in pounding nails you really should be wor- 
ried about him. Take him to the doctor by 
all means, and if a tonic is prescribed buy 
him a tool box and give him a corner of the 
washhouse or garage. Better than medicine 
and cheaper in the long run. E. O. Hall & 
Son can supply you. 
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The feminine world looks to Vogue for the 
latest word in fashions. And what Vogue 
advertises may be depended upon to be an 
up-to-minute suggestion. One of these, in 
the form of a novel pin holder, has come to 
Honolulu and is shown by Wall & Dough- 
erty. A dainty French basket in filigree sil- 
ver is filled (seemingly) with beautiful 
clusters of black-berries, but on close in- 
spection these are found to be black, blue 
and purple pins, so cleverly arranged as to 
closely resemble luscious fruit. A practical 
and decorative piece for any dressing table. 
To the right, as you enter this beautiful es- 
tablishment in the Young Building, is a table 
devoted to a display of suitable gifts. A 
wealth, indeed, of holiday suggestion! 
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Everything from massive pieces of furni- 
ture to tiny bits of carved ivory, are included 
in the assortment shown by Wing Wo Tai, 
the Chinese’ importer. The goods in this 
store are distinctly Chinese in character and 
cannot be duplicated elsewhere. The store 
is on Nuuanu, two doors below King. 
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Even Milady’s shoes have a distinctive 
touch these days. Some most attractive 
combinations of black and white, with either 
color predominating, are shown at the Manu- 
facturers’ Shoe Company. A pleasing varia- 
tion is shown also in bronze leather in 
models for either street or evening wear. 
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Japanese coats are quite the rage and 
Sayegusa, Nuuanu Street, is rushed with 
Christmas orders. In the other side of the 
store, which caters to American trade al- 
most exclusively, is the usual assortment of 
pretty and useful articles suitable for Christ- 
mas gifts. 
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Beautiful toilet articles, in sets or by the 
piece, are always acceptable as Christmas 
gifts. An attractive assortment of this line 
of goods was noted at the Vieira Jewelry 
Co.,- Fort Street. Vanity clases are also 
shown in new and attractive designs. A 
large stock of jewelry offers unlimited pos- 
sibilities for the Christmas shopper. 

The always welcome suggestion for men’s 
gifts is here found in belts with silver 
buckles. Individual designs in engraved 
monograms give the individual touch. 
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Many articles that were previously Jap- 
anese “curios” are become things of neces- 
sity. Japanese sandals are worn quite uni- 
versally now, and crepe kimonos and bath 
robes meet an every day need. 

The annual pre-Christmas Sale at the 
Japanese Bazaar is over, but the Store is 
crowded each day with eager purchasers. 

Yeo fe fe 

For every-day-in-the-week breakfasts or a 

Sunday night supper with the servants 


away, electric cooking utensils, including 
chafing dishes, toasters, perculators, etc., 
are a great boon to the housewife. The 


Hawaiian Electric has a large assortment 
from which to choose. Electrically lighted 
ornaments for the tree are a permanent in- 
vestment, 


Wrist watches in gold, platinum, and sil- 
ver, gold and silver novelties, gold and plati- 
num jewelry, fine leather handbags and dis- 
tinctive stationery embellished with engrav- 
ing and die embossing. This, in brief, is a 
list of holiday offerings at H. F. Wichman & 
Co. Never has there been such a wealth of 
beautiful things from which to choose. Per- 
sonal inspection is always a joy, but orders 
by mail will be promptly and satisfactorily 
filled. 
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Some really fine art bits, including print 
reproductions of the old masters, are to be 
found at the Pacific Picture Framing Co., 
Hotel St. near Nuuanu.. Hawaiian scenes, 
etc. and colored posters are also here in 
great variety. 
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of these workers. Hilo and Makiki 
Churches have each responded favorably, 
and Waialua and Paia have declared their 
intention to do something in line with this 


suggestion. We hope for other favorable 
responses soon. 
dour: 


The Superintendent made a tour of 
Maui, receiving much assistance from Mr. 
and Mrs. Mathews in the work done at 
that time. 


6. FILIPINO WORK. 
On Kauai the Rev. Jose Alba has con- 


tinued his active ministry, with the result 
that in August, 1915, a large convention 
attended by 250 people, mostly Filipino 
Christians, was held at Koloa, and there : 
was decided to take steps to organize a 
Kauai Filipino Church. Mr. Alba is the 
only minister of the Board among eighteen 
hundred Filipinos, and he is steadily win- 
ning his way into the hearts of his country- 
men. 

On Oahu a new church was organized at 
Ewa, on Sunday, September 5th, with an 
enrollment of forty-five, which number has 
been later increased to about one hundred. 
The church has been called the Oahu Fili- 
pino Congregational Church. 

During the summer Mr. Catalino Cor- 
tizen, a student of the Bible School, has 
been assisting Mr. Ygloria in preaching, 
and Mr. Rufo Agustin, a preacher in the 
employ of the Board, has also assisted Mr. 
Ygloria. Preaching services have been 
held at Waipahu and Waialua. 

A new work on the island of Hawaii has 
been begun by Rev. T. F. Anderson, at 
Pahoa, and a chapel has been built under 
his direction with the co-operation of in- 
fluential men in that vicinity. 


7. SCHOOLS. 


The Bible School began on September 
21st and is being cared for by Messrs. N. 
C. Schneck, F. S. Scudder and H. P. Judd. 
The enrollment of pupils totals ten, and 
the curriculum has been somewhat modified 
from that of last year, the purpose being to 
make the school increasingly efficient. 

Good reports have come from the Ko- 
hala Girls’ School and Maunaolu Semin- 
ary on Maui and reports show a satisfac- 
tory enrollment for the new school year. 
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TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


October 20, 1915 to November 21, 1915. 


RECEIPTS. 
A. B.C. Fy Mi. cs 5 ccs eae $ 3.00 
Board Building Fund... eee 260.00 
Beretania Settlement ............ 194.00 
Chinese Work .....<.cusaieseeneee 10.00 
English-Portuguese Work ........ 200.00 
Educational-Social Work ......... 7.50 
Filipino “Work. «.. . -.crmiere sehen 30.00 
Hawaii General Fund ...... ROR cies 7.10 
Investment \ ..... «:.dicnmeeaeraeeente 45.73 
Invested. Funds: ...\..... .joscen jenn 713.30 
Japanese Work ..)... nemesis 110.00 
Kauai General Fund sincere 34.00 
Land Fund, 4.0: 4... ucslsgeeee eee 6.50 
Maui General Fund: 5 2.seeteraenens 115.45 
Oahu General Fund. (serene 866.55 
Suspense Account ....aee ene 175.00 
7,305.40 
EXPENDITURHES. 

Board Building Fund Expense..... $ 6,177.20 
Beretania Settlement ............ 272.00 

Chinese Work. 7.a-sereere 87.55 
Salaries... -. >. hieee eee 719.25 806.80 
Coan Lands occ citictepeictenst tena 114.90 

English-Portuguese Work... 143.05 
Salaries 2. i iswcemeeee 1329.50 1,472.55 
Educational-Social Work ......... 299.40 
General Fund : ).). sees eee 755.24 
General Fund Incidentals ........ 57.60 

Hawaiian Work .. sccm 2.50 
Salaries. ... 6.06. seen 742.00 744.50 
Hawaii General Fund ............ 2.75 
Invested Funds: .. aug eee 18.65 

Japanese: Work. «..).. aspen 192.00 
Salaries .. <...,./s)onneeeee 972.25 1,164.25 
Qahu. General. Pund <r 19.00 
Oahu. Aid's. 2... nee Miia. eT SRE 20.00 
Office Expense ..)........-<. has 48.12 
Real Hstate Fund =. 5 scenery 40.00 
Suspense Account 22.2 seyret 748.00 
Sunday School Work ..c25-cesuse 272.35 
$13,033.31 
Excess of Exp. over Receipts..... $ 5,727.91 
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Pomona College 
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i James Arnold Blaisdell, D.D., President. 
Located at Claremont, California, 30 miles 
from Los Angeles. Offers its educational 
privileges to the people of Hawaii. 


THE LARGEST INSTITUTION WEST OF 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


devoted to exclusively collegiate work. Its 
standards of scholarship have nation-wide 
recognition. Broadly Christian, coeduca- 
tional. Its faculty of 45 represent leading 
universities and colleges. 


For catalog and descriptive bulletins ad- 
dress The Secretary. 
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YOKOHAMA 
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General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 


CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT STS. 
S. AWOKI, Manager. 
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K. Segawa 


CONTRACTOR AND 
BUILDER 


House Moving — Well Boring 
Stone Work. 


602 Beretania St. Tel. 3236. 
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Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 


ee HONOLULU 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 
‘izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 
Coffee, Garden Truck, etc. 
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Civic Federation, The Late—T. R................. Teneo 
Civil Service, Pres. Wilson and the—D. 6......... 4 
Coale, Rev. and Mrs. W. B.—E. V.)'W...........226 
Coan, Lydia Bingham—M. S. A.,..0.0.0.....eeees- 14 
1B AG) eas Sees errno 5 Rue ett 7 ie 198, 201 
Community Bereavement, A—D. S................. 5, 35 
Compulsion of Christmas, The...............:.....:..252 
Conch shell calls to Church, Where the............ 
Bx gone C pee cr ee ee ee 245 
Gonoresstonal) Pa riyges nes a.c ceed case-scccstet Toy 129 
Consumptives, Protecting the Children of......228 
Coronation of Emperor Yoshito, Local Cele- 
DaeltOniuernriae tte ee ok Ok he 245, 267, 278 
Crime, Curing—D. S., 124, Carnival of.......... 147 
CCA PORE GM GIONS 1. eee net cctiatese sect teeneeene nec SO 
Griminal, The ‘Caught—D\ ‘So.c.ccscccccedsssxctecccese 28 
DATION PE EAD CISs Wesco. cac cee seacueack cescknceckse tees atce 147 


AS Rruitial Wate VW occas siscaceeesedevcce 152 


IRESONUELOHS wren ee tata ee oR te Peto San te 154 
Wawis.< Glarendon— ls Rye i cisclccd tec ecteosectesceos: 202 
Defense, A Feasible Plan for—D. S..000.00......... 195 
Defense, Millions for—F. S. Sv... 198 
Dentistry in China—Sau Yee Chang.............. 135 
Deputations, London Missionary Association..195 

Foreign. Mission (Refs Chi. 2.,..2cccsccvscssenenes-0s02202 
JD] oS to bel) at D ee 5 eae Oe ...182, 206 
Emerson, Nathaniel B.—D. S 172, 134 
Evangelism and Theology—T. R....................- 274 
F-4, The Common Sorrow—D. 8.....0..........222.----- 75 
Far East Again, The—D. 6b............. 101, 102, 150 


Beronmson OTs: W si Pisecccsusctecateeonce 
Filipino Work, Progress in......... 


ROU CMER OMT ssn. este eRe spc tete 207 
Germans, Maxim Gorkie about the..... ...200 
Gilbertese, Pilgrims Progress in......... ...205 
Goodwill, The Campaign of—D. S.......0...002....... + 
Guests, The Month’s—D. 6....... SU Aw ee 195 
Gulick, Rev. and Mrs. O. H., 60th Anniver- 


SEM 0s Sac eaere aes hear eee er cesar tem arese Rims! he Comet 157 
Gulick, Rev. O. H, Laying Corner Stone..169, 173 
Galick eM re Sale. — DD). Svc. csr cccpscesnts 

Immigration Problem ................. 

Tour of the Islands—F. S. S 

On Hawaii 
Harris, Rev. Howard—R. By Ditcanccnccs- 
Hawaiian Games—W.D.W.......-..-.:-::-:-scceeese0- 275 
Hawaii, The Lure of—D. S.............2....2.---- 
Hawaii, Ten Years in—R.B.D os 
LORS et new D) CLL Vier Varese cs so tucecebactons ican eng oe 
International Flag 
Inter Island Song Contest—Mary Dillingham 


JO AOD os ee cee eee Nol Ree esc ne 182 
Jiapany ands China——D oS. ca. cecee es scent -ctacest ance 220 
Japan, What will J. do with Kiauchau?.......... 

1 EAN AR, Te Ca ae ee oes ey, 
Japan and the World Conscience—D. 6......... 102 
Japanese, Are They Honest ?—F. S. S............. 110 
“Japanese Asso’n, The—M. Kakehi ...................- 3 
Japanese Boys’ Day Celebrated Here............ 112 
Japanese Civic Spirit—D.\S........ cet 267 
Japanese, Two Valuable Suggestions—D. S.....77 

ES LUE Gait Os Gare eetece wen eee anc ces te ccusex ebay 


The English Problem—F. S. S 
Japan’s Demands on China, Translated Docu- 
TIL OD isu a eees Meer ee ea ea 
Legislature, Good Humored—D. S$ 
Lepers of Japan—Miss H. Riddell................. 
New Pulpit Furniture at Kalaupapa 79, 225 
Lure of the Friendly Isles, The—D. S%............. 125 
Kamaiopili, §. K, Ordination of........................ 255 
Kamehameha School for Girls, Early History, 
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The Second Decade, Reminiscences, The 
Making of a School, To Honor Lydia 


Bingham Coan recs ie tec cee ee ae 10, 14 
Reinforecenentse tees nena tie none ee 197 


Kanamori, Paul M.—D. S. 196, F. S, S............ 204 
Kohala Girls’ School—D. § : 


NRE. Conyac rr eke ert ee 2S 254 
Kohala. Waking Up—sD. Siiecececctc naense neces 243 
Kohala Hawaiian Church, and Union Church, 

Hustoric™S ketchtesyee. ee tin... os.tes. 250, 251 
Mathews, Mr. and Mrs. Leslie R......................202 
Mathews, Dean Shailer—D. S$ nee: 
Miaunie Ari Ga ABs. | t,...2° ene c Svea oe, cee) 

ARCHITECTS: 
ESTIMATES GIVEN ON ALL 
CLASSES OF WORK. 

PERSPECTIVE WORK 

A SPECIALTY. 
Second Floor, Waity Building. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 
Cable Address “Quino,’ Honolulu 
Telephone 1444 
E. W. QUINN 
Modern Plumbing 
Plumbing Supplies and Bath Room, 
Gas Fitting, Hot Water Heat- 
ing, Tiling and Sheet 
Metal Work. 
Sole Agent for Lorain Steel Stoves 
and Ranges. 
28-34-42 Pauahi Street, 
HONOR U PU inet. 


McCHESNEY 
COFFEE CO 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 


— 
. 


16: 0M. E RiG HUAN Dt Seb. R E-E.N 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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% SAYEGUASA ¥ 


JAPANESE. SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS OF ART 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered. Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
~ Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


CHINA STOVES 
GLASSWARE REFRIGERATORS 
SILVERWARE KITCHEN 
CUTLERY UTENSILS 


For a quarter of a century W. W. 
Dimond & Co. Ltd., has been acknowl- 
edged THE HOUSE OF HOUSE- 
WARE. We are “specialists” in our 
lines. Our friends will attest to our 
efficient service. 


WW. QUOND & 60., Lid. 


“The House of Housewares” 


53-65 King Street, Honolulu. 


Tel. 1467. P. O. Box 602 


D. J. CASHMAN 
Tents and Awnings. 


Old Clock Tower Bldg. 


Fort St., nr. Allen. Honolulu, T. H. 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 


Young P»y,|ding, next the Cable Office 
Silks, 
Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, : 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass. Linen, 
_ Sandal 

Wood Fans, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store In 

4- the World. 
Goods 
carefully 

2] packed for 

= mailing. 


YOUNG BUILDING. 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
. IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
HonoLuLvu, T. H. 


THE FRIEND 


Maunaolu Seminary—A. C. Bo... 151 
Mauna Loa, Winter Ascent of—A. S. B............ 5 
MeClure) cAtnthine tte aie ae eee ss ee 151 
Mid-Pacific Institute—D. S......22220.-seeee ee 148 
Mission Memorial Building 55, D. S............... 171 

Tilustratton-ece-.t. o eer eoecr ess USS eaale/ 3 


What went into Corner-stone 
Addresses—D. S., 175; F.. J.. Lowrey........ 176 
Miussionary- Sayines,Greaty cee n-.ceceen eee 228 
Moving Pictures; Depravity in, 162, 176; In- 
fluence of, 233; Film Exchange, 243; Sun- 
day Movies, D. S., 123; Japanese Minis- 
ters petition Mayor Lane................22..---.--- 
Munitions Petition, A—D. 6%... 
National Defense—D. S.............. 
Naval Preparedness—D. 6...... 
Nihil. (Nisi!Bonum—TP. (R225. 5 2S 
Oleson, W. B., D. S., 99; O. H. G., 104; Me- 
morial Services, 105; Appreciation, P. L. 


Hortievand 6 de yimariees oe eee eee 131 
Our Law Making Guests—D. S........0.2-2.22020020-4: 75 
Panoramas I have seen—Henry Allen....225, 253 
Peace, National Convention, 208;.At any 


Price, F. S. S., 227; Hymn, J. A. Symonds, 
233; The Peaceful Year of 1915, D. S., 3; 
Peace Pageant, 30, 50, 57-62, 82; Inter- 
national Flag, 112. Patriotism of, D. S., 
53;-Peace Questionaire, D.-S.)2.:2.4.22.52 52 
Police Force, the Honor of the, F. S. S$ 


President Wilson’s Veto—D. S......0..00..000020-2------- 28 
Prison;;-Oahu’s.Model——D 7 S.2.. eee 
Quo Vadis—D. L. Withington............... 

Rainy Sunday Morning, A—F. S. § 


Reinforcements—D, S.v -22.ccicsccc-eeseeet cee ge 220, 226 
Religio-Medical Masquerade—F. W. Peabody, 
Bi Bead, RA eee eee eee eee 251 


Reminiscences—Jos. S. Emerson 
Roads.) Blisshule=D) cS 2 ee eae 
San Francisco, Comfortable Quarters at Fair 135 

Religious ZActivitiessii see 33 
Save:.Mexico—D> S.neiseet 5 aN cee ae 124 
Scudder, Ruth, Memorial Fund—H. ‘C. An- 

CEC WS) Sesbjccs steed Se ee es 
Shipping Situation, The—D. 8S... 
Simpson, Fannie M.. «..2...02..cccs-00000-- 
Sinclair, John Elbridge—D. S 
Speer, Robert E—] En bee 
Spirit of the House, The—D. § 
Spoils to the Victors—D. S......00.00.02..... 
Sport of Kings, The—F. S. S 
Statehood==D iS rae ee ee 77 
States Dinner, Second Annual—Mrs. I. M. 

Os gare eee ee a eas ee aS 
Sunday, Billy—T. R.W....... 

Superintendent’s Reports 
Temperance; A Noted Visitor, J. W. W., 33; 

College Men and Liquor, D. S., 52; Va- 

rious subjects, See below, under Anti-Sa- 

loon League. 
Tichenor, Mr., On Army and Navy YMCA 222 
Timely Expose—J. W. W.......---02------.-.- 
Tipping the Lord—M. R. W 
Durkeys-Asiatic—Da See ee 
Turner, Miss Charlotte, L. D. S. .... 

BV Wie Seen eee ed ee abe Happs 
Waiolani Temple of Nuuanu Valley, WDW _ 128 
War, Anti, D. S..-4; War and Food, D. S. 

221; War and Rules of War, C. F. Dole, 

226;. What should be said about it in our 


Schools? Fannie Fern Andrews.................... wh 
What Are You Thinking—A. A. Eu.t22..... 158 
Whitney, Judge—D. S.o.2 ee 149, 199 
Wall: Japan "Dor ltt== D6 ee Fe eee 27 
Williams, Dr. Robert Day, D. S., 123; and 

Mits--W.~ aetna eee Pee eee hd 129 
Woman’s Board and Woman’s Society of Cen- 

tral Union—Mrs. B. F. Dillingham............ 66 
Woman’s Society, Annual Report—H. C. An- 

drews 


Wood, H. P., Promoter—F. S. S 155 

Ye Shall Know Them by Their Fruits—Bert- 
ran -Von= Damm) Soni: oo ote. ener 199 

Vielortay, RevyarSimon: <5. .ln totes eee ee 225 


Liectinben 1915. 


Vs Yamamoto 7 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


Portraits a specialty. 
Artistic mounts and tone effects. 


4 N. Hotel St., cor. Nuuanu. 


134 - 


FINE—GR OER 


Old Kona Coffee, Taylor Brothers’ 
Tasmanian Jam and Finest Kuren- 
watte Ceylon Tea. 


Ps O. Box 678. Phone 3441 


Kukui Jewelry Mounted 
in 14 Karat Gold 


LATEST DESIGNS 
IN SOUVENIR SPOONS 


Vierra Jewelry Co., 
IB IVEIB) ee aa 


113 Hotel St. 


Cunha Music 
~ Company 
SHEET MUSIC — 
UKULELES 


Victor Talking Mach'nes 
_and Records 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


78 S. King St. * 


P. O. Box 1304,. 


EF RE SE AM 


ry 


C.J. DAY & CO. — 


ee 


. December, 1915. 


pale St oabeSeinbe le esbad cba dtonbetea 


177 King St. 


‘ 


Telephone 1491. 


J. ABADIE’S 


| FRENCH 
/ LAUNDRY 


Branch office Union St. 
Tel. 2919 


SSE SIF CECE SEER ED 


STOP! 


‘Why be annoyed by leaking closets? 
Install a 


DOUGLAS GUARANTEED 
CLOSET 


Thereby reducing waste of water. 


HHRHHBHBRHEHasa 


Plumbing 

m & Sheet Metal 

gm Work promptly 

- attended to. E. R. BATH. 


Coyne Furniture Co., Ltd. 


105301059 BISHOP ST. 
_Alexander Young Building. 


- BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, 
BOX COUCHES, 
MATTRESSES, Etc. 


Upholstering and Repairing. 


Latest 
Style 
Clothes 
Made 

to Order 


and 


Tailor 


Guaranteed 


22 HOTEL STREET eae 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


THE? FRIEND 

Young People’s League—H, P. Jo........ccsses:: 201 

Yuan Shih Kai, D. S., 103, 219; Tranlation of 
Documents Handed to—by Japan............ 110 

Anti-Saloon League, 33, 55, 88, 206, 229, 256; 
Allies Allied Against Liquor, III, J. W. 
W.; Convention at Atlantic City, 229; C. 
H. Dickey; 16th Convention, 177, T. R.; 
A. 8. L. of Hawaii, 183, J. W. W. 

Church and Sunday School: Central Union 
News, 66, 87, 108, 113, 129, 257; A. A. E. 
Central Union An. Meeting, 36, A. F. 

Griffiths; Religious Education, 108; Women’s 
Society An. Report, H. C. Andrews, 134. 
World’s Sunday School Convention............ 39 

Christian Associations: 

Y.M.C.A., 15, 65, 88, Japanese Branch, 17, 
88, P. S. Y.W.C.A.. The Greater, 32, 
Evelyn MacDougal. 
Cousins, Hawaii, 39, Annual Reunion, MSA 106 
In Memoriam: 
PMexand ere VEALY > Jee een eee Re -207 
Austin, Mrs. Caroline Clark—O.H.G....... 107 
Bishop, Charles Reed........ 148, 156, 157, 159 
Coan, Lydia Bingham, (14)................ 198, 201 
@ruzany Emma Angeline Ide... 5... 2220-2 17, 
Emerson, . Nathaniel B........................ 172, 184 
Ferguson, Wilbert Perry, D.D., 5, 6, 35 
iar dive [ae es Nace beeen Aisne eves 203 


Oleson, William Brewster, 99, 104, 105, 131 
Pope, Ida M., A Tribute to 
Simpson, Fannie M. 
Wilcox, Mrs. Mary 
Poetry: 

Advents Mary, Dy Brea tics cccscsctctsetcccseeke 265 
A New Leaf, January Cover—M.D.Frear 1 
Dago, Sheeny and Chink—Bishop Mc- 
Intyre 103 
International Song, Philip Henry Dodge 250 
|Loss ca Sent ed eae Sane Seas CORR eet 
Reassurance—Collins G. Burnham ............ 56 
Shall We Forget?—Philip H. Dodge.......... 36 
The Dead Palm—E. S. Goodhue.............. 132 
The Galilean—Collins G. Burnham........ 16 
The Greater Y.W.C.A.—E. MacDougal..32 
Two Empires By the Sea—Prof. George 
Huntington 


Bos thee See ered Len ea ee $0 
EVENTS. 
October. 

16. Tenth anniversary of Kaiulani Home and 
fortieth anniversary of Princess Kaiulani, for 
whom the institution was named, celebrated by 
large public reception at Home. 

17. Rev. L. L. Loofbourow, 
M. E. Church, preaches intital sermon to con- 
gregation. “Good Citizenship Day” is observed 
in Honolulu churches. 

18. Polo Association plans lease of Kapiolani 
Park; National polo Matches and Inter-Island 
racing meets in prospect........ Dr. Donald H. Cur- 
rie named to succeed Dr. Geo. W. McCoy as 
director of leper work in territory............ Sugar 
chemists hold annual convention in Honolulu. 

19. Under patronage of Maj.-Gen. William 
H. Carter entertainment is given in Opera House 
for benefit of soldiers’ library at Schofield Bar- 
Backs sees: Over sixty well known sportsmen pe- 
tition Supervisors to protect birds; say present 
enforcement of closed season is farce. 

20. Mrs. L. L. McCandless re-elected presi- 
dent of Humane Society; and Mrs. Sanford Dole 
annual 


new pastor of 


made honorary president; report of 
meeting shows double number of cases handled 
in 1915. 

21. Outdoor Circle approves plan of Japanese 
to erect tea garden in Kapiolani Park and sub- 
mits matter to City Planning Commission. 

23. Judge H. E. Cooper finds private busi- 
ness matters urgent and resigns as Director- 
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Meagan ea emma 


Che Sweet Shop 


On Hotel St. furnishes the best meals 

in town at modest prices. 

Both Cafeteria and ala Carte service. 
HOME MADE CANDIES and 
ICE CREAM our Specialty. 

See us for. Catering, 


THE SWEET SHOP 


On Fort St. an exclusive ice cream 

parlor and Candy Store. 

Dainty Luncheonettes served all day 

and evening. -Hot and Cold Drinks. 
Try us and you will be pleased, 


111 1 1 


RR penance ae ore tad | 
Sette ee 


Tel. 2478. Box 951 


GeV 
CO ae) 


Established 1899. 
COIN i REAL Co OLRsSe 


Large Importations of Lumber Constantly 
Received. 


Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 


LIME.and CEMENT RICE and BRAN, 
HARDWARE. 


H. Hackfeld & Co., Ltd. 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


IMPORTERS OF GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE 


Agents for Pacific Mail S. S. Co, American- 
Hawaiian S. S. Co., and all principal 
Trans-Atlantic Liners, 


MAIN OFFICE, HONOLULU, T. H. 
New York Office - - - - 82 Wall St. 
San Francisco Office - - 810 Sansome St. 


Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


NIPPU JIJI CO., LTD. 


We make a specialty of Book- 
binding and Job Printing. 
Consult us about prices. 
We print the enterprising Jap- 
anese newspaper. 
Afternoon Edition Daily. 


Hotel St., nr Nuuanu, Honolulu, T. H. 
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Cook With Gas 


ITS CLEANEST, 
COOLEST AND 
BEST. 


Our ranges and plates are 
of the most up-to-date 
models. 


Honolulu Gas Co. 
Cor. Alakea 


tania Streets. 


and Bere- 


ee SS SS SE SSS SES 
) 

W. W. AHANA & 60., Ltd 
MERCHANT 
TAILORS 


Clothes Cleaned and Repaired. 
62 King Street. 
j Phone 2525. P. O. Box 986 


BIG BARGAINS IN NARROW SHOES FOR 
WOMEN. 


W. L. Douglas 
Shoes for men, 
and the equal- 
ly famous 
SOROSIS 
make for 
women, 
Popular Styles 
for Children. 


L. AYAU 
SHOE CO, 


: 1005 Nuuanu 
Qe by Near King 


JM: WHITNEY, M.D. D.D.S 
"DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street - - - - Boston Building 


fee BO Dk 


28 Hotel Street 


THE FRIEND 


General of 1916 Mid-Pacific Carnival........... Na- 
tional Guard plans welcome home for Sergeant 
Thomas J. K. Evans, who won championship in 
rifle match at Jacksonville, Florida. 

25. Semi-annual report of Postmaster Young 
shows parcel post in Hawaii doubles business in 
year. past......... Fred L. Waldron, Ltd., awarded 
agency for Great Northern S. S. Steamer to 
make first regular call at port December 3. 

26. Renton Hind presides at third annual con- 
vention of Sugar Mill Engineers......A. E. Mur- 
phy, for many years clerk of Federal court, dies 
atter long illness. 

27. H. P. Wood cables Henry Ford, noted 
automobile manufacturer, will visit islands in 
February. 

28. Seventy-fifth anniversary of founding of 
Punahou to be celebrated in June; big pageant 
and other events planned. 

29. U. S. Cruiser Maryland and three “F” 
class submarines depart for San Francisco via 
Hilo... 
H. E. Cooper, directors of the Mid-Pacific Car- 
nival decide to handle 1916 fete. 

November. 


.......Failing to find successor to Judge 


1. Baron Shibuzawa, noted “friendly rela- 
tions” agitator, arrives from Japan and is feted 
by merchants at Country Club............Night raid 


Desks of 
Judges Clemons and Dole broken into....Anxiety 


made on chambers of federal jurists. 


in certain quarters over pending court appoint- 
ments thought to be at bottom of secret investi- 
gation. 

2. Henry Gaillard Smart dies in Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia; little son now sole heir to Par- 
ker millions......John Marcallino, for many years 
clerk of circuit court, placed under arrest; ad- 
mits embezzlement of $30,000 in securities be- 
longing to J. J. Egan, a former Honolulan........ 
Governor fosters plan to aid native Hawaiians; 
would set aside land at Waiamanalo for home- 
steads. Will lay plan before Secretary of In- 
terior...... Bishop Estate takes legal steps to eject 
“Princess” Theresa Wilcox Belliveau from Gore 
lot where latter recently built auto stand........ 
Promotion body plans exhibit at San Diego Fair; 
cannot move San Francisco exhibit owing to re- 
strictions of the enabling act of legislature... , 


Tel. 315. 


Sanko Co. 


Sanko Building, Nuuanu Street, corner 


Vineyard, Honolulu, T. H. 


CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, 
PAPER HANGERS, PAINTERS 
AND CEMENT-WORKERS. 


Expert Miniature Gardeners. 


Dealers in 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISH, 
HARDWARE AND PAPERS. 


December, 1915. 


Bar Association forwards wireless message to 
President praying reappointment of Judge Dole. 

3. Mid-Pacific Carnival directors’ decide on 
native pageant as big carnival event........ John J. 
Carty, chief engineer of American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., declares Honolulu and 
Paris may talk by wireless telephony. 


WING WO TAI & CO. 


IVORY, EMBROIDERIES, SILKS AND 
ORIENTAL FANCY GOODS. 


941 NUUANU ST, 
Telephone 1020. P. O. Box 945 


M. OHTA, PLANING MILL 
Carpenter 


Contractor, Builder and Painter 


No. 636 Hotel Street, near Alapai Street. 
Telephone 2642, 


IVEUTA 


DOEURUIOE 


WOT OT OTTO TOTO TOG 


Silva's 
ovve©ry 


or Ne Xe 


CLOTHING and 
MEN’S 
FURNISHINGS 


My Me hh 
me me ee 


The Up-to-Dateness 
of the Stock is our 
Special Pride 


TAWA 


eX 


TO 


i 
y 


Yi 


BYANRYaNI 


lO! 


Tu 


ve 


van! 


i) 


eX 


vhv@Xt 


sights 


and scenes --- and thus have a 
pleasing “Illustrated Diary of 
My Honolulu Visit.” 


Honolulu Photo Supply Co. 


KODAK 


a 


December, 1915. 


LOVE 
~~ ALLEY 


opp. Union Grill, 
Furniture, Piano moved, or your baggage 


attended to. RITY TRANSFER 60. 


Phone 1281. JAS. H. LOVE. 


HF Wichman &(0., 


LIMITE D————— 


LEADING JEWELERS. 
Jt ot oF 


GOLD aAnpb 
SILVERSMITHS. 
tt ot 


1042-1050 FORT ST. 
HONOLULU. 


when you want your 


THE FRIEND 


We are Sole Agents 
for the 


RESee 
REMEDIES 


each one ts sold under 
d positive guarantee. 


Benson, Smith & Co.,Ltd. 


The REXALL Store 


| PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO, 
Office 


| 
Hote] Street. 


| 
Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. | 


HONOLULU CYCLERY CO. 
Wholesale and Retail 


BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUNDRIES, MOTOR 
CYCLE SUPPLIES, VELOCIPEDES, 


GO CARTS AND TRICYCLES. 


Telephone 2518 
Honolulu, T. H. 


180 S. King St. 
Waialua Branch, Tel. 968 
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MONUMENTS 


OF GRANITE, NATIVE STONE 
OR ENDURING BRONZE. 


Any material in fact, known to the 
trade. 
We will be glad to submit designs 
and talk prices. 


JC: AXTELD 
P. O. Box 662 —-:1048 Alakea St. 


GOODYEAR TIRES 


For Automobiles, Motortrucks, 
Motorcycles and ‘Bicyles. 


**MONOGRAM?’’ 
OILS AND GREASES 
“Nature’s perfect lubricant” 


VULCANIZING 
AUTO SERVICE & SUPPLY CO.,Ltd. 
Merchant and Alakea Streets. 
Honolulu. Telephone 4688 
“At Ye Sign of Ye Free Air.” 


Honolulu tron Works Company 


Established 1852. 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 


€. Hedemann, Manager. 


' Agents National Tube Co, Milliken Bros. 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Coi, 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, ‘Valvoline 
‘41 Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co,, Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 
Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 
Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 

Specialties — Krajewski Cane. Crushers, 
-Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillie Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
celsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 

HONOLULWU, T. H. 


ha 


Bibles and Testaments in Chinese, 
English, Hawaiian, Japanese, Portu- 


guese, Russian and Spanish. 


Telephone 2iII 


J. Hopp & Company 


Cabinetmakers and Upholsterers 
x Rugs and Curtains # & 


Honolulu, H. T. 


Honolulu Sctioo! for Boys, In Inc 


Ocean View, Kaimuki. 


Military Organization. 


Address: 


>< + 


Seventy resident cadets. 
Preparatory, Grammar and High School Departments. 


L. G. BLACKMAN, Principal. 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 
Corner Merchant and Alakea 


—t te 
oe 


Campus of eighteen acres. : 


Ps O. Box 502, Hanskala: 


Sunday School Supplies. 

Reward Cards. 

Mottoes. Condolence Cards, etc. 
C. E. Supplies; C. E. Pins in gold 


and silver. 
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Love’s Bakery 
Bread and Cakes 


1134 Nuuwanu St. 


PROMPT DELIVERY TO 
ALL PARTS OF THE CITY. 


Telephone 1431. 


Outing Shoes 


White Buck with Rubber Soles 
$5.00. 


Manufacturer’s 
Shoe Store 


1051 Fort. 


OFFICE SU>PLY Cay ie 


DEALERS IN TYPEWRITERS, 
FILING CABINETS, 
BLANK Books and 
OFFICE STATIONERY. 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


‘ree & COOKE, Ltd. 


LUMBER, 
BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 


WALL PAPERS, 
MIXED PAINTS, 
Etc., Etc. 


Honolulu, T. H. 


THE FRIEND Banda 1915. 


Consolidated Soda 


Water Works Co. 
LIMITED. 


The von HAMM-YOUNG 


Company, Limited. 


Telephone 2171. 
Works Fort Street 


FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 


Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 


DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


Japanese 
Bazaar 


tt 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF 


Honolulu and Hilo. 


Packards, 
Buicks and Hupmobiles. 


Cadillacs 


Agents for 


United States Tires and a complete 


line of automobile accessories. 


HAawaiian Trust Co. 


LIMITED. 
Fire, Marine, Life and 
Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ 


Liebility, and Burglary (// ORIENTAL GOODS 
Insurance, i IN THE CITY. 
923 FORT STREET, 

a ae) 


Safe Deposit Bullding. 


PHONE 1470. FORT 5ST. 
Opposite Catholic Church, 


ALLEN & ROBINSON 


LIMITED. 


Regal Shoes 


—Fitted accurately 
by the Famous 
“FOOTOGRAPH” 
system— 


Lumber and Building Material, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, 
Etc. 


Give that long wear which 
makes their cost so little, 


Regal Shoe Store 


Honolulu Pantheon Bldg. Fort & Hotel 


55 Queen Street 


The First National Bank of Hawaii 


CAPITAL, $500,000, AT HONOLULU. SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $269,000 
DIRECTORATE: cae 
CECIL BROWN, Pres. M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. L. T. Peck, V.P. & Cashier 
G. P. CASTLE, G. N. WILCOX, ‘H. M. von HOLT. 


United States Government Depositary 


GENERAL BANKING.—Issues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit, Travel- 
ers’ Cheques, and Cable Transfers available in all parts of the world, 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


December, 1915. 


If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. * & 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. # 
Banking by mail, 4% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAIL, Ltd. 


Honolulu 


BE. O. HALL & SON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
cmeled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


ee 
oi 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


—— 


Special Attention Given to Mail 


DRINK 
“Cascade” 
Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft & Artic Soda Wks., Ltd. 


Sole Agents. 


Telephone 2270. 


Orders. 


THE FRIEND 
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The Paldwin Pational Rayk (~ BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


of Kahului 


Kahului, Maui, T. H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


PIANOS, VICTOR TALKING MACHINES 


AND RECORDS, 


We are sole 
agents for the 
Weber, 
Chickering, 

| Kroeger ard 

* Kreiter Pianos; 
also the com- 
we plete line o* 
Aeolian Pianola 
Pianos 


Prices from $450.00 up. 


WE HAVE A COMPLETE LINE OF 
RENTAL PIANOS. 


Bergstrom Music Co. 


1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu. 


SCOT TISSUE 


PAPER 
TOWELS 


IN ROLLS 


A soft clean towel for everybody at 


every wash 


150 Towels for 50 Gents 


Also paper cups. Safest and best for 
public gatherings. 


Sole Agents for the Territory 


American-Hawaiian Paper 
CO., Ltd. 
HONOLULU 

GEO..G. GUILD, Pres. and Mgr. 


ee 


General Mercantile Commission A gts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—E. ¥. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; EH. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


We Are Agents 


for ‘“Knox”’ Ladies’ Hats. : 
“Modart’”” Front-lacing Corset. 


> and “R & G” Corsets, 


“Butterick” Patterns, “Delinea- 


tor’ and all the ““Butterick’”’ Pub- 
lications. 


N. §. Sachs Dry Goods Go., Ltd. 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 


Phone 1165. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, 1st vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 3rd vice-presi- 
dent; John Guild, Secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 


DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 


“G. N. Wilcox, F. C. Atherton. 


Henry H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2255. 
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WHAT THEY ARE 


Electric Light Baths—Swedish Massage—Cool 
Needle Sprays—Salt Rubs or Glows—Alternate Hot 
anu Cold Needle Sprays and Horizontal Jet Duches— 
Scotch Douches—Fomentations—Electric Vibratory 
Massage Sinusoidal and Various Electrical Treat- 
ments. 


TONRUNUNUN UNUM UN UUU UU 


Phone: 2347. 


Quicken and Equalize the Circulation 
by Sanitarium Treatments 


WHERE AND BY WHOM 
ADMINISTERED 


MR. AND MRS. I. N. BARTHOLOMEW, SANITARIUM TRAINED NURSES. 


Sanitarium Treatment Rooms, Hawatian Hotel 


WHAT THEY DO 


Equalize the Circulation of the Blood and Increase 
Mental and Physical Efficiency. 

Reduce High Blood Pressure. 

Relieve Rheumatism, Constipation, Insomnia, 
Nervousness and the Various Ailments due to a Slug- 
gish Circulation and Sedentary Habits in a natural way 
without the use of Drugs. 


Hotel St. Entrance. 


DOPOD OP OVOVS VO OVO OVO VO OVOVOLVOLO SO 
X 


Phone 3038 P. O. Box 999 


Ancient Chinese Works 
of Art 


Guaranteed by us to be genuine. 


PORCELAINS and PAINTINGS FROM SUNG 
DYNASTY 960—1127 A. D. 
AND FROM MING DYNASTY 1368—1644 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF CHINESE 
2 EMBROIDERIES 


Also all kinds of Chinese Curios and Modern China-- 
ware. Importers of Ebony and Teak Wood Furniture. 
Manufacturers of Koa and Pine Wood Furniture to 
order—Inspection Solicited. 


FONG INN CO. 


1152 Nuuanu St., above Pauahi. 


Shipping Offices: 


Canton; Shanghai. 
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December, 1915, 


Telephones: Business, 2566. Res.dence, 2041. 


Quality and Service 
Our Motto 


If you intend Building or Remodeling your home, we 
will be pleased to have you call and inspect our 


Modern Plumbing Fixtures 


Talk over your plans and give you an estimate. 


: WE GUARANTEE OUR WORK AND SATISFY 
E OUR CUSTOMERS. 


Me oe 


JAS. NOTT, Jr. 


Sachs Block 


72 S. Beretania, nr. Bact St. 
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